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PREFACE. 


1  HE  first  idea  of  this  History  was  conceived  many 
years  ago,  at  a  time  when  ancient  Hellas  was  known 
to  the  English  public  chiefly  through  the  pages  of 
Mitford ;  and  my  purpose  in  writing  it  was  to  rec- 
tify the  erroneous  statements  as  to  matter  of  fact 
which  that  history  contained,  as  well  as  to  present 
the  general  ph^enomena  of  the  Grecian  world  under 
what  I  thought  a  juster  and  more  comprehensive 
point  of  view.  My  leisure  however  was  not  at 
that  time  equal  to  the  execution  of  any  large  lite- 
rary undertaking ;  nor  is  it  until  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  that  I  have  been  able  to  devote 
to  the  work  that  continuous  and  exclusive  labour, 
without  which,  though  much  may  be  done  to  illus- 
trate detached  points,  no  entire  or  complicated 
subject  can  ever  be  set  forth  in  a  manner  worthy 
to  meet  the  public  eye. 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  the  English  literary  world, 
in  reference  to  ancient  Hellas^  has  been  materially 
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changed  in  more  ways  than  one.  If  my  early  friend 
Dr.  Thirlwairs  History  of  Greece  had  appeared  a 
few  years  sooner,  I  should  probably  never  have 
conceived  the  design  of  the  present  work  at  all ; 
I  should  certainly  not  have  been  prompted  to  the 
task  by  any  deficiencies,  such  as  those  which  I  felt 
and  regretted  in  Mitford.  The  comparison  of  the 
two  authors  affords  indeed  a  striking  proof  of  the 
progress  of  sound  and  enlarged  views  respecting 
the  ancient  world  during  the  present  generation. 
Having  studied  of  course  the  same  evidences  as 
Dr.  Thirlwall,  I  am  better  enabled  than  others  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  learning,  the  sagacity,  and 
the  candour  which  pervade  his  excellent  work  :  and 
it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  me  to  give  expression 
to  this  sentiment,  since  the  particular  points  on 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  it  will  un- 
unavoidably  be  points  of  dissent  oftener  than  of  co- 
incidence. 

The  liberal  spirit  of  criticism,  in  which  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall stands  so  much  distinguished  from  Mitford,  is 
his  own :  there  are  other  features  of  superiority 
which  belong  to  him  conjointly  with  his  age.  For 
during  the  generation  since  Mitford 's  work,  philo- 
logical studies  have  been  prosecuted  in  Germany 
with  remarkable  success  :  the  stock  of  facts  and 
documents,  comparatively  scanty,  handed  down 
from  the  ancient  world,  has  been  combined,  and 
illustrated  in  a  thousand  different  ways :  and  if  our 
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witnesses  cannot  be  multiplied,  we  at  least  have 
numerous  interpreters  to  catch,  repeat,  amplify  and 
explain  their  broken  and  half-inaudible  depositions. 
Some  of  the  best  writers  in  this  department — 
Boeckh,  Niebuhr,  O.  MuUer — have  been  translated 
into  our  language ;  so  that  the  English  public  has 
been  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  new  lights 
thrown  upon  many  subjects  of  antiquity  by  the  in- 
estimable aid  of  German  erudition.  The  poets,  his- 
torians, orators  and  philosophers  of  Greece,  have 
thus  been  all  rendered  both  more  intelligible  and 
more  instructive  than  they  were  to  a  student  in  the 
last  century  ;  and  the  general  picture  of  the  Grecian 
world  may  now  be  conceived  with  a  degree  of 
fidelity,  which,  considering  our  imperfect  materials, 
it  is  curious  to  contemplate. 

It  is  that  general  picture  which  an  historian  of 
Greece  is  required  first  to  embody  in  his  own. mind, 
and  next  to  lay  out  before  his  readers ;— :-a  picture 
not  merely  such  as  to  delight  the  imagination  by 
brilliancy  of  colouring  and  depth  of  sentiment,  but 
also  suggestive  and  improving  to  the  reason.  Not 
omitting  the  points  of  resemblance  as  well  as  of 
contrast  with  the  better-known  forms  of  modern 
society,  he  will  especially  study  to  exhibit  the  spon- 
taneous movement  of  Grecian  intellect,  sometimes 
aided  but  never  borrowed  from  without,  and  light* 
ing  up  a  small  portion  of  a  world  otherwise  clouded 
and  stationary.     He  will  develope  the  action  of  that 
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social  system,  which,  while  ensuring  to  the  mass  of 
freemen  a  degree  of  protection  elsewhere  unknown, 
acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  creative  impulses  of 
genius,  and  left  the  superior  minds  sufficiently  un- 
shackled to  soar  above  religious  and  political  rout- 
ine, to  overshoot  their  own  age,  and  to  become  the 
teachers  of  posterity. 

To  set  forth  the  history  of  a  people  by  whom  the 
first  spark  was  set  to  the  dormant  intellectual  capa- 
cities of  our  nature — Hellenic  phsenomena  as  illus- 
trative of  the  Hellenic  mind  and  character — ^is  the 
task  which  I  propose  to  myaelf  in  the  present  work ; 
not  without  a  painful  consciousness  how  much  the 
deed  falls  short  of  the  will,  and  a  yet  more  pain- 
ful conviction,  that  full  success  is  rendered  im- 
possible by  an  obstacle  which  no  human  ability 
can  now  remedy — the  insufficiency  of  original  evi- 
dence. For  in  spite  of  the  valuable  expositions  of 
so  many  able  commentators,  our  stock  of  informa- 
tion respecting  the  ancient  world  still  remains  la- 
mentably inadequate  to  the  demands  of  an  enlight- 
ened curiosity.  We  possess  only  what  has  drifted 
ashore  from  the  wreck  of  a  stranded  vessel;  and 
though  this  includes  some  of  the  most  precious  arti- 
cles amongst  its  once-abundant  cargo,  yet  if  any 
man  will  cast  his  eyes  over  the  citations  in  Dio- 
genes La^rtius,  Athenaeus  or  Plutarch,  or  the  list 
of  names  in  Vossius  de  Historicis  Graecis,  he  will 
see  with  grief  and  surprise  how  much  larger  is  the 
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proportion  which,  through  the  enslavement  of  the 
Greeks  themselves,  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Em* 
pire,  the  change  of  religion,  and  the  irruption  of 
barbarian  conquerors,  has  been  irrecoverably  sub- 
merged. We  are  thus  reduced  to  judge  of  the  whole 
Hellenic  world,  eminently  multiform  as  it  was,  from 
a  few  compositions ;  excellent  indeed  in  themselves, 
but  bearing  too  exclusively  the  stamp  of  Athens.  Of 
Thucydid^  and  Aristotle  indeed,  both  as  inquirers 
into  matter  of  fact  and  as  free  from  narrow  local 
feeling,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly ;  but 
unfortunately  that  work  of  the  latter  which  would 
have  given  us  the  most  copious  information  regard- 
ing Grecian  political  life — ^his  collection  and  com- 
parison of  J  50  distinct  town-constitutions — ^has 
not  been  preserved :  and  the  brevity  of  Thucydides 
often  gives  us  but  a  single  word  where  a  sentence 
would  not  have  been  too  much,  and  sentences  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  expanded  into  para- 
graphs. 

Such  insufficiency  of  original  and  trustworthy 
materials,  as  compared  with  those  resources  which 
are  thought  hardly  sufficient  for  the  historian  of  any 
modern  kingdom,  is  neither  to  be  concealed  noV 
extenuated,  however  much  we  may  lament  it.  I 
advert  to  the  point  here  on  more  grounds  than 
one.  For  it  not  only  limits  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion which  an  historian  of  Greece  can  give  to  his 
readers  —compelling  him  to  leave  much  of  his  pic- 
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ture  an  absolute  blank, — but  it  also  greatly  spoils 
the  execution  of  the  remainder.  The  question  of 
credibility  is  perpetually  obtruding  itself,  and  re- 
quiring a  decision,  which,  whether  favourable  or 
unfavourable,  always  introduces  more  or  less  of 
controversy ;  and  gives  to  those  outlines,  which  the 
interest  of  the  picture  requires  to  be  straight  and 
vigorous,  a  faint  and  faltering  character.  Ex- 
pressions of  qualified  and  hesitating  affirmation  are 
repeated  until  the  reader  is  sickened;  while  the 
writer  himself,  to  whom  this  restraint  id  more  pain- 
fnl  still,  is  frequently  tempted  to  break  loose  from 
the  unseen  spell  by  which  a  conscientious  criticism 
binds  him  down — to  screw  up  the  possible  and  pro- 
bable into  certainty,  to  suppress  counterbalancing 
considerations,  and  to  substitute  a  pleasing  romance 
in  place  of  half-known  and  perplexing  realities. 
Desiring  in  the  present  work  to  set  forth  all  which 
can  be  ascertained,  together  with  such  conjectures 
and  inferences  as  can  be  reasonably  deduced  from  it, 
but  nothing  more— I  notice  at  the  outset  that  faulty 
state  of  the  original  evidence  which  renders  dis- 
cussions of  credibility,  and  hesitation  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  judge,  unavoidable.  Such  discussions, 
though  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  they  will 
become  less  frequent  as  we  advance  into  times 
better  known,  are  tiresome  enough  even  with  the 
comparatively  late  period  which  I  adopt  as  the 
historical  beginning ;  much  more  intolerable  would 
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they  have  proved  had  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  start 
from  the  primitive  terminus  of  Deukalion  or  Ina- 
chuSy  or  from  the  unburied  Pelasgi  and  Leleges,  and 
to  subject  the  heroic  ages  to  a  similar  scrutiny.  I 
really  know  nothing  so  disheartening  or  unrequited 
as  the  elaborate  balancing  of  what  is  called  evi- 
dence— the  comparison  of  infinitesimal  probabilities 
and  conjectures  all  uncertified — in  regard  to  these 
shadowy  times  and  persons. 

The  law  respecting  sufficiency  of  evidence  ought 
to  be  the  same  for  ancient  times  as  for  modern  ; 
and  the  reader  will  find  in  this  history  an  applica- 
tion to  the  former,  of  criteria  analogous  to  those 
which  have  been  long  recognised  in  the  latter. 
Approaching,  though  with  a  certain  measure  of  in- 
dulgence, to  this  standard,  I  begin  the  real  history 
of  Greece  with  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  or  776 
B.C.  To  such  as  are  accustomed  to  the  habits  once 
universal,  and  still  not  uncommon,  in  investigating 
the  ancient  world,  I  may  appear  to  be  striking  ofi* 
one  thousand  years  from  the  scroll  of  history ;  but 
to  those  whose  canon  of  evidence  is  derived  from 
Mr.  Hallam,  M.  Sismondi,  or  any  other  eminent 
historian  of  modern  events,  I  am  well-assured  that 
I  shall  appear  lax  and  credulous  rather  than  exigent 
or  sceptical.  For  the  truth  is,  that  historical  re- 
cords, properly  so  called,  do  not  begin  until  long 
after  this  date ;  nor  will  any  man,  who  candidly 
considers  the  extreme  paucity  of  attested  facts  for 
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two  centuries  after  776  b.c,  be  astonished  to  learn 
that  the  state  of  Greece  in  900,  1000,  1100,  1200, 
1300,  1400  B.C.,  &c. — or  any  earlier  century  which 
it  may  please  chronologists  to  include  in  their  com- 
puted genealogies — cannot  be  described  to  him  upon 
anything  like  decent  evidence.  I  shall  hope,  when 
I  come  to  the  lives  of  Sokrates  and  Plato,  to  illus- 
trate one  of  the  most  valuable  of  their  principles — 
that  conscious  and  confessed  ignorance  is  a  better 
state  of  mind,  than  the  fancy,  without  the  reality, 
of  knowledge.  Meanwhile  I  begin  by  making  that 
confession,  in  reference  to  the  real  world  of  Greece 
anterior  to  the  Olympiads ;  meaning  the  disclaimer 
to  apply  to  anything  like  a  general  history, — not 
to  exclude  rigorously  every  individual  event. 

The  times  which  I  thus  set  apart  from  the  region 
of  history  are  discernible  only  through  a  different 
atmosphere — that  of  epic  poetry  and  legend.  To 
confound  together  these  disparate  matters  is,  in  my 
judgement,  essentially  unphilosophical.  I  describe 
the  earlier  times  by  themselves,  as  conceived  by 
the  faith  and  feeling  of  the  first  Greeks,  and  known 
only  through  their  legends — without  presuming  to 
measure  how  much  or  how  little  of  historical  mat- 
ter these  legends  may  contain.  If  the  reader 
blame  me  for  not  assisting  him  to  determine  this — 
if  he  ask  me  why  I  do  not  undraw  the  curtain 
and  disclose  the  picture — I  reply  in  the  words  of 
the  painter  Zeuxis,  when  the  same  question  was 
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addressed  to  him  on  exhibiting  his  master-piece  of 
imitative  art — *  *  The  curtain  is  the  picture. "  What 
we  now  read  as  poetry  and  legend  was  once  ac- 
credited history,  and  the  only  genuine  history 
which  the  first  Greeks  could  conceive  or  relish  of 
their  past  time :  the  curtain  conceals  nothing  be* 
hind,  and  cannot  by  any  ingenuity  be  withdrawn. 
I  undertake  only  to  show  it  as  it  stands — ^not  to 
efiace,  still  less  to  re-paint  it. 

Three-fourths  of  the  two  volumes  now  presented 
to  the  public  are  destined  to  elucidate  this  age  of 
historical  faith,  as  distinguished  from  the  later  age 
of  historical  reason :  to  exhibit  its  basis  in  the  hu- 
man mind — an  omnipresent  religious  and  personal 
interpretation  of  nature ;  to  illustrate  it  by  compa- 
rison with  the  like  mental  habit  in  early  modern 
Europe ;  to  show  its  immense  abundance  and  va- 
riety of  narrative  matter,  with  little  care  for  consist- 
ency between  one  story  and  another ;  lastly,  to  set 
forth  the  causes  which  overgrew  and  partially  sup- 
planted the  old  epical  sentiment,  and  introduced^ 
in  the  room  of  literal  faith,  a  variety  of  compro- 
mises and  interpretations. 

The  legendary  age  of  the  Greeks  receives  its 
principal  charm  and  dignity  from  the  Homeric 
poems :  to  these,  therefore,  and  to  the  other  poems 
included  in  the  ancient  epic,  an  entire  chapter  is  de- 
voted, the  length  of  which  must  be  justified  by  the 
names  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.     I  have  thought 
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it  my  duty  to  take  soaie  notice  of  the  Wolfian  con- 
troversy as  it  now  stands  in  Germany,  and  have 
even  hazarded  some  speculations  respecting  the 
structure  of  the  Iliad.  The  society  and  manners 
of  the  heroic  age,  considered  as  known  in  a  gene- 
ral way  from  Homer's  descriptions  and  allusions, 
are  also  described  and  criticised. 

I  next  pass  to  the  historical  age,  beginning  at 
776  B.C. ;  prefixing  some  remarks  upon  the  geo- 
graphical features  of  Greece.  I  try  to  make  out, 
amidst  obscure  and  scanty  indications,  what  the 
state  of  Greece  was  at  this  period  ;  and  I  indulge 
some  cautious  conjectures,  founded  upon  the  earliest 
verifiable  facts,  respecting  the  steps  immediately 
antecedent  by  which  that  condition  was  brought 
about.  In  the  present  volumes  I  have  only  been 
able  to  include  the  history  of  Sparta  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesiaa  Dorians,  dowa  to  the  age  of  Peisistra- 
tus  and  Croesus.  I  had  hoped  to  have  comprised 
in  them  the  entire  history  of  Greece  down  to  this 
last-mentioned  period,  but  I  find  the  space  insuf- 
ficient. 

The  history  of  Greece  falls  most  naturally  into 
six  compartments,  of  which  the  first  may  be  looked 
at  as  a  period  of  preparation  for  the  five  following, 
which  exhaust  the  free  life  of  collective  Hellas. 

I.  Period  from  776  b.c.  to  560  b.c,  the  acces- 
sion of  Peisistratus  at  Athens  and  of  Croesus  in 
Lydia. 
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II.  From  the  accession  of  Peisistratus  and  Croe- 
sus to  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece. 

IIL  From  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  to  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  and  overthrow  of  Athens. 

rV.  From  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to 
the  battle  of  Leuktra. 

V.  From  the  battle  of  Leuktra  to  that  of  Ch»- 
roneia. 

VI.  From  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  to  the  end  of 
the  generation  of  Alexander. 

The  five  periods  from  Peisistratus  down  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  and  of  his  generation,  present 
the  acts  of  an  historical  drama  capable  of  being 
recounted  in  perspicuous  succession,  and  connected 
by  a  sensible  thread  of  unity.  I  shall  interweave 
in  their  proper  places  the  important  but  outlying 
adventures  of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks — ^in- 
troducing such  occasional  notices  of  Grecian  po- 
litical constitutions,  philosophy,  poetry  and  ora- 
tory, as  are  requisite  to  exhibit  the  many-sided 
activity  of  this  people  during  their  short  but  bril- 
liant career. 

After  the  generation  of  Alexander,  the  political 
action  of  Greece  becomes  cramped  and  degraded — 
no  longer  interesting  to  the  reader,  or  operative  on 
the  destinies  of  the  future  world.  We  may  indeed 
name  one  or  two  incidents,  especially  the  revolu- 
tions of  Agis  and  Kleomends  at  Sparta,  which  are 
both  instructive  and  affecting ;  but  as  a  whole,  the 
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period,  between  300  b.c.  and  the  absorption  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans,  is  of  no  interest  in  itself, 
and  is  only  so  far  of  value  as  it  helps  us  to  under- 
stand the  preceding  centuries.  The  dignity  and 
value  of  the  Greeks  from  that  time  forward  belong 
to  them  only  as  individual  philosophers,  preceptors, 
astronomers  and  mathematicians,  literary  men  and 
critics,  medical  practitioners,  &c.  In  all  these  re- 
spective capacities,  especially  in  the  great  schools 
of  philosophical  speculation,  they  still  constitute 
the  light  of  the  Roman  world ;  though  as  com- 
munities, they  have  lost  their  own  orbit,  and  have 
become  satellites  of  more  powerful  neighbours. 

I  propose  to  bring  down  the  history  of  the  Gre- 
cian communities  to  the  year  300  b.c,,  or  the  close 
of  the  generation  which  takes  its  name  from  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  I  hope  to  accomplish  this  in 
eight  volumes  altogether.  For  the  next  two  or 
three  volumes  I  have  already  large  preparations 
made,  and  I  shall  pubUsh  my  third  (perhaps  my 
fourth)  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter. 

There  are  great  disadvantages  in  the  publication 
of  one  portion  of  a  history  apart  from  the  remain- 
der ;  for  neither  the  earlier  nor  the  later  phaenomena 
can  be  fully  comprehended  without  the  light  which 
each  mutually  casts  upon  the  other.  But  the  prac- 
tice has  become  habitual,  and  is  indeed  more  than 
justified  by  the  well-known  inadmissibility  of  '*  long 
hopes  "  into  the  short  span  of  human  life.  Yet  I  can- 
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not  but  fear  that  ray  first  two  volumes  will  suffer  in 
the  estimation  of  many  readers  by  coming  out  alone 
— and  that  men  who  value  the  Greeks  for  their  phi- 
losophy, their  politics,  and  their  oratory,  may  treat 
the  early  legends  as  not  worth  attention.  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  sentimental  attributes 
of  the  Greek  mind — ^its  religious  and  poetical  vein— 
here  appear  in  disproportionate  relief,  as  compared 
with  its  more  vigorous  and  masculine  capacities — 
with  those  powers  of  acting,  organising,  judging, 
and  speculating,  which  will  be  revealed  in  the 
forthcoming  volumes.  I  venture  however  to  fore- 
warn the  reader  that  there  will  occur  numerous  cir- 
cumstances in  the  after  political  life  of  the  Greeks 
which  he  will  not  comprehend  unless  he  be  initiated 
into  the  course  of  their  legendary  associations.  He 
will  not  understand  the  frantic  terror  of  the  Athe- 
nian public  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  mutilation  of  the  statues  called 
Hermae,  unless  he  enters  into  the  way  in  which 
they  connected  their  stability  and  security  with  the 
domiciliation  of  the  gods  in  the  soil :  nor  will  he 
adequately  appreciate  the  habit  of  the  Spartan  king 
on  military  expeditions, — when  he  offered  his  daily 
public  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  his  army  and  his 
country, — '*  always  to  perform  this  morning  ser- 
vice immediately  before  sunrise,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  beforehand  in  obtaining  the  favour  of  the 
VOL    I.  b 
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gods^"  if  he  be  not  familiar  with  the  Homeric  con- 
ception of  Zeus  going  to  rest  at  night  and  awaking 
to  rise  at  early  dawn  from  the  side  of  the  '*  white- , 
armed  Hdr6."  The  occasion  will  indeed  often  oc- 
cur for  remarking  how  these  legends  illustrate  and 
vivify  the  political  phsenomena  of  the  succeeding 
timeSy  and  I  have  only  now  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
considering  them  as  the  beginning  of  a  series, — not 
as  an  entire  work. 

^  Xenophon,  Repub.  Lacediemon.  cap.  xiii.  3.  'Aci  dc,  &rav  Bwyrai, 
ipXfrat  iiiw  rovrov  rov  Zpyou  tht  xyf^oibf,  npoKaiifi6»€Uf  fiav\6fi«pos 
r^v  rov  Btov  wifvouof. 

London,  March  5, 1846. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 
OF  VOLUMES  I.  AND  II. 


In  preparing  a  Second  Edition  of  the  two  First 
Volumes  of  my  History,  I  have  profited  by  the  re- 
marks and  corrections  of  various  critics,  contained 
in  Reviews  both  English  and  Foreign.  I  have 
suppressed,  or  rectified,  some  positions  which  had 
been  pointed  out  as  erroneous,  or  as  advanced  upon 
inadequate  evidence.  I  have  strengthened  my  ar- 
gument in  some  cases  where  it  appeared  to  have 
been  imperfectly  understood — adding  some  new 
notes,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  enlarged  illustra- 
tion, partly  to  defend  certain  opinions  which  had 
been  called  in  question.  The  greater  number  of  these 
alterations  have  been  made  in  Chapters  XVI.  and 
XXL  of  Part  I.— and  in  Chapter  VI.  of  Part  II. 

I  trust  that  these  three  Chapters,  more  full  of 
speculation,  and  therefore  more  open  to  criticism 
than  any  of  the  others,  will  thus  appear  in  a  more 
complete  and  satisfactory  form.  But  I  must  at  the 
same  time  add  that  they  remain  for  the  most  part 
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unchanged  in  substance,  and  that  I  have  seen  no 
sufficient  reason  to  modify  my  main  conclusions 
even  respecting  the  structure  of  the  Iliad,  contro- 
verted though  they  have  been  by  some  of  my  most 
esteemed  critics. 

In  regard  to  the  character  and  peculiarity  of 
Grecian  legend,  as  broadly  distinguished  through- 
out these  volumes  from  Grecian  history,  I  desire 
to  notice  two  valuable  publications  with  which  I 
have  only  become  acquainted  since  the  date  of  my 
first  edition.  One  of  these  is,  a  short  Essay  on 
Primaeval  History,  by  John  Kenrick,  M.A.  (Lon- 
don 1846,  published  just  at  the  same  time  as 
these  volumes),  which  illustrates  with  much  acute 
reflection  the  general  features  of  legend,  not  only 
in  Greece  but  throughout  the  ancient  world — see 
especially  pages  65,  84,  92,  et  seq.  The  other  work 
is.  Rambles  and  Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official, 
by  Colonel  Sleeman — firstmadeknowntomethrough 
an  excellent  notice  of  my  History  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  October  1846.  The  description  given 
by  Colonel  Sleeman,  of  the  state  of  mind  now  actu- 
ally prevalent  among  the  native  population  of  Hin- 
dostan,  presents  a  vivid  comparison,  helping  the 
modern  reader  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
legendary  aera  of  Greece.  I  have  embodied  in  the 
notes  of  this  Second  Edition  two  or  three  passages 
from  Colonel  Sleeman's  instructive  work :  but  the 
whole  of  it  richly  deserves  perusal. 
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Having  now  finished  six  volumes  of  this  History, 
without  attaining  a  lower  point  than  the  peace  of 
Nikias  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
— I  find  myself  compelled  to  retract  the  expectation 
held  out  in  the  preface  to  my  First  Edition,  that  the 
entire  work  might  be  completed  in  eight  volumes. 
Experience  proves  to  me  how  impossible  it  is  to 
measure  beforehand  the  space  which  historical  sub- 
jects will  require.  All  I  can  now  promise  is,  that 
the  remainder  of  the  work  shall  be  executed  with 
as  much  regard  to  brevity  as  is  consistent  with 
the  paramount  duty  of  rendering  it  fit  for  public 
acceptance. 

G.  G. 

London^  April  3, 1849. 


NAMES  OF  GODS,  GODDESSES,  AND  HEROES. 


Following  the  example  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  and  other  ex- 
cellent scholars,  I  call  the  Greek  deities  by  their  real  Greek 
names,  and  not  by  the  Latin  equivalents  used  among  the 
Romans.  For  the  assistance  of  those  readers  to  whom  the 
Greek  names  may  be  less  familiar,  I  here  annex  a  table  of 
the  one  and  the  other. 


Gre^ 

LaJdn. 

Zeus, 

Jupiter. 

Poseiddn, 

Neptune. 

Ar^ 

Mars. 

Dionysus, 

Bacchus. 

Herm^ 

Mercury. 

mUofl, 

Sol. 

Hlpheestus, 

Vulcan. 

Had^ 

Pluto. 

mr6. 

Juno. 

Athens, 

Minenra. 

Artemis, 

Diana. 

AphroditI, 

Venus. 

E68, 

Aurora. 

Hestia, 

Vesta. 

L6td, 

Latona. 

D^m^tSr, 

Ceres. 

mraklds. 

Hercules. 

AskMpius, 

^sculapius. 

A  few  words  are  here  necessary  respecting  the  ortho- 
graphy of  Greek  names  adopted  in  the  above  table  and 
generally  throughout  this  history.     I  have  approximated 


as  nearly  as  I  dared  to  the  Greek  letters  in  preference  to 
the  Latin ;  and  on  this  point  I  venture  upon  an  innova- 
tion which  I  should  have  little  doubt  of  vindicating  before 
the  reason  of  any  candid  English  student.     For  the  ordi* 
nary  practice  of  substituting,  in  a  Greek  name,  the  En- 
glish C  in  place  of  the  Greek  K  is  indeed  so  obviously  in- 
correct, that  it  admits  of  no  rational  justification.     Our 
own  K  precisely  and  in  every  point  coincides  with  the 
Greek  K:  we  have  thus  the  means  of  reproducing  the 
Greek  name  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  yet  we  gra- 
tuitously take  the  wrong  letter  in  preference  to  the  right. 
And  the  precedent  of  the  Latins  is  here  against  us  rather 
than  in  our  favour,  for  their  C  really  coincided  in  sound 
with  the  Greek  K,  whereas  our  C  entirely  departs  from  it, 
and  becomes  an  S,  before  e,  i,  a^  ce,  and  y.  Though  our  C 
has  so  far  deviated  in  sound  from  the  Latin  C,  yet  there 
is  some  warrant  for  our  continuing  to  use  it  in  writing 
Latin  names — because  we  thus  reproduce  the  name  to  the 
eye,  though  not  to  the  ear.   But  this  is  not  the  case  when 
we  employ  our  C  to  designate  the  Greek  K,  for  we  depart 
here  not  less  from  the  visible  than  from  the  audible  ori- 
ginal ;  while  we  mar  the  unrivalled  euphony  of  the  Greek 
language  by  that  multiplied  sibilation  which  constitutes 
the  least  inviting  feature  in  our  own.      Among  German 
philologists  the  K  is  now  universally  employed  in  writing 
Greek  names,  and  I  have  adopted  it  pretty  largely  in  this 
work,  making  exceptions  for  such  names  as  the  English 
reader  has  been  so  accustomed  to  hear  with  the  C,  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  being  almost  Anglicised.     I 
have  farther  marked  the  long  e  and  the  long  o  (17,  co)  by  a 
circumflex  (Her6)  when  they  occur  in  the  last  syllable  or 
in  the  penultimate  of  a  name. 
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PART  I. 
LEGENDARY   GREECE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

LEGENDS  RESPECTING  THE  GODS. 

The  mythical  world  of  the  Greeks  opens  with  opening  of 
the  gods,  anterior  as  well  as  superior  to  man :  it  ^f  worid! 
gradually  descends,  first  to  heroes,  and  next  to 
the  human  race.  Along  with  the  gods  are  found 
various  monstrous  natures,  ultra-human  and  extra- 
human,  who  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  gods, 
but  who  partake  with  gods  and  men  in  the  attri- 
butes of  volition,  conscious  agency,  and  suscepti- 
bility of  pleasure  and  pain, — such  as  the  Harpies, 
the  Gorgons,  the  Graeae,  the  Sirens,  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  Echidna,  Sphinx,  Chimaera,  Chrysaor, 
Pegasus,  the  Cycl6pes,  the  Centaurs,  &c.  The 
first  acts  of  what  may  be  termed  the  great  mythi- 
cal cycle  describe  the  proceedings  of  these  gigantic 
agents — the  crash  and  collision  of  certain  terrific 
and  overboiling  forces,  which  are  ultimately  re- 
duced to  obedience,  or  chained  up,  or  extinguished, 
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under  the  more  orderly  government  of  Zeus,  who 
supplants  his  less  capable  predecessors,  and  ac- 
quires presidence  and  supremacy  over  gods  and 
men — subject  however  to  certain  social  restraints 
from  the  chief  gods  and  goddesses  around  him,  as 
well  as  to  the  custom  of  occasionally  convoking 
and  consulting  the  divine  agora. 
"o'T  ^J«  I  recount  these  events  briefly,  but  literally,  treat- 

to  be  toid.  ing  them  simply  as  mythes  springing  from  the 
same  creative  imagination,  addressing  themselves 
to  analogous  tastes  and  feelings,  and  depending 
upon  the  same  authority,  as  the  legends  of  Thebes 
and  Troy.  It  is  the  inspired  voice  of  the  Muse 
which  reveals  and  authenticates  both,  and  from 
which  Homer  and  Hesiod  alike  derive  their  know- 
ledge— ^the  one,  of  the  heroic,  the  other,  of  the 
divine,  foretime.  I  maintain,  moreover,  fully,  the 
character  of  these  great  divine  agents  as  Persons, 
which  is  the  light  in  which  they  presented  them- 
selves to  the  Homeric  or  Hesiodic  audience.  Ura- 
nos,  Njrx,  Hypnos  and  Oneiros  (Heaven,  Night, 
Sleep  and  Dream),  are  Persons,  just  as  much  as 
Allegory  Zcus  and  ApoUo.  To  resolve  them  into  mere  alle- 
miuibie.'  gories,  is  unsafe  and  unprofitable:  we  then  depart 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  original  hearers, 
without  acquiring  any  consistent  or  philosophical 
point  of  view  of  our  own*.  For  although  some  of 
the  attributes  and  actions  ascribed  to  these  persons 
are  often  explicable  by  allegory,  the  whole  series 
and  system  of  them  nev^r  are  so :  the  theorist  who 
adopts  this  course  of  explanation  finds  that,  aflter 

*  It  is  sufBdent,  here,  to  state  this  position  briefly :  more  will  be  said 
respecting  the  allegoriKing  interpretation  in  a  future  chapter. 
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one  or  two  simple  and  obvious  steps,  the  path  is 
no  longer  open,  and  he  is  forced  to  clear  a  way  for 
himself  by  gratuitous  refinements  and  conjectures. 
The  allegorical  persons  and  attributes  are  always 
found  mingled  with  other  persons  and  attributes 
not  allegorical;  but  the  two  classes  cannot  be 
severed  without  breaking  up  the  whole  march  of 
the  mythical  events,  nor  can  any  explanation  which 
drives  us  to  such  a  necessity  be  considered  as  ad- 
missible. To  suppose  indeed  that  these  legends 
could  be  all  traced  by  means  of  allegory  into  a  co-^ 
herent  body  of  physical  doctrine,  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  all  reasonable  presumptions  respecting 
the  age  or  society  in  which  they  arose.  Where  the 
allegorical  mark  is  clearly  set  upon  any  particular 
character,  or  attribute,  or  event,  to  that  extent  we 
may  recognise  it;  but  we  can  rarely  venture  to 
divine  further,  still  less  to  alter  the  legends  them- 
selves on  the  faith  of  any  such  surmises.  The  the- 
ogony  of  the  Greeks  contains  some  cosmogonic 
ideas ;  but  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  system  of 
cosmogony,  or  translated  into  a  string  of  element- 
ary, planetary,  or  physical  changes. 

In  the  order  of  legendary  chronology,  Zeus  comes  zeu»— fore^ 
after  Kronos  and  Uranos ;  but  in  the  order  of  Gre-  g^m 
cian  conception,  Zeus  is  the  prominent  person,  and  ~""p"**"- 
Kronos  and  Uranos  are  inferior  and  introductory 
precursors,  set  up  in  order  to  be  overthrown  and 
to  serve  as  mementos  of  the  prowess  of  their  con-^ 
queror.     To  Homer  and  Hesiod,  as  well  as  to  the 
Greeks  universally,  Zeus  is  the  great  and  predomi- 
nant god,  "  the  father  of  gods  and  men,"  whose 
power  none  of  the  other  gods  can  hope  to  resist, 
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or  even  deliberately  think  of  questioning.  All  the 
other  gods  have  their  specific  potency  and  peculiar 
sphere  of  action  and  duty,  with  which  Zeus  does 
not  usually  interfere  ;  but  it  is  he  who  maintains 
the  lineaments  of  a  providential  superintendence, 
as  well  over  the  phsenomena  of  Olympus  as  over 
those  of  earth.  Zeus  and  his  brothers  Poseid6n 
and  HadSs  have  made  a  division  of  power :  he  has 
reserved  the  aether  and  tbe  atmosphere  to  himself — 
Poseiddn  has  obtained  the  sea — and  HadSs  the  un- 
der-world or  infernal  regions ;  while  earth,  and  the 
events  which  pass  upon  earth,  are  common  to  all  of 
them,  together  with  free  access  to  Olympus \ 
— ho^rton-  Zeus,  then,  with  his  brethren  and  colleagues,  con- 
ceived :hu.  stitute  the  present  gods,  whom  Homer  and  Hesiod 
^r^d!  recognise  as  in  full  dignity  and  efficiency.  The 
inmates  of  this  divine  world  are  conceived  upon 
the  model,  but  not  upon  the  scale,  of  the  human. 
They  are  actuated  by  the  full  play  and  variety  of 
those  appetites,  sympathies,  passions  and  affections, 
which  divide  the  soul  of  man  ;  invested  with  a 
far  larger  and  indeterminate  measure  of  power,  and 
an  exemption  as  well  from  death  as  (with  some  rare 
exceptions)  from  suffering  and  infirmity.  The  rich 
and  diverse  types  thus  conceived,  full  of  energetic 
movement  and  contrast,  each  in  his  own  province, 
and  soaring  confessedly  above  the  limits  of  experi- 
ence, were  of  all  themes  the  most  suitable  for  ad- 

>  See  Diad,  viii.  405,  463;  xv.  20,  130,  185.  Hesiod.  Theog.  886. 

This  unquestioned  supremacy  is  the  general  representation  of  Zeus  : 
at  the  same  time  the  conspiracy  of  H^,  Poseiddn,  and  AthSn6  against 
him,  suppressed  by  the  unexpected  apparition  of  Briareus  as  his  ally, 
is  among  the  exceptions.  (Iliad,  i.  400.)  Zeus  is  at  one  time  vanquished 
by  Titan,  but  rescued  by  Ilermds.  (Apolloddr.  i.  6,  3.) 
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venture  and  narrative,  and  operated  with  irresisti- 
ble force  upon  the  Grecian  fancy.  All  nature  was 
then  conceived  as  moving  and  working  through  a 
number  of  personal  agents,  amongst  whom  the  gods 
of  Olympus  were  the  most  conspicuous ;  the  reve- 
rential  belief  in  Zeus  and  Apollo  being  only  one 
branch  of  this  omnipresent  personifying  faith.  The 
attributes  of  all  these  agents  had  a  tendency  to 
expand  themselves  into  illustrative  legends — espe- 
cially those  of  the  gods,  who  were  constantly 
invoked  in  the  public  worship.  Out  of  this  same 
mental  source  sprang  both  the  divine  and  heroic 
roythes — the  former  being  often  the  more  extrava- 
gant and  abnormous  in  their  incidents,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  general  type  of  the  gods  was  more  vast 
and  awful  than  that  of  the  heroes. 

As  the  gods  have  houses  and  wives  like  men,  so  ?ut  hu 
the  present  dynasty  of  gods  must  have  a  past  to  ^dT fitted* 
repose  upon^ ;  and  the  curious   and   imaginative  °ent°cSn! 
Greek,  whenever  he  does  not  find  a  recorded  past  c«p«'ons- 
ready  to  his  hand,  is  uneasy  until  he  has  created 
one.     Thus  the  Hesiodic  theogony  explains^  with 
a  certain  degree  of  system  and  coherence,  first  the 
antecedent  circumstances  under  which  Zeus  ac- 
iquired  the  divine  empire,  next  the  number  of  his 
colleagues  and  descendants. 

First  in  order  of  time  (we  are  told  by  Hesiod) 
came  Chaos ;  next  Gsea,  the  broad,  firm,  and  fiat 
Earth,  with  deep  and  dark  Tartarus  at  her  base. 
Er63  (Love),  the  subduer  of  gods  as  well  as  men, 
came  immediately  afterwards^. 

^  Arist.  Polit.  i.  1.  &inrtp  dc  Koi  rh  tt^jj  iavTcXs  dfjyofiotova-iy  3»0p»iroi, 
ovT»s  Koi  rovs  fiiavg,  r&y  Btmv. 

'  Hefiod,  Theog.  116.  A])ollod6rus  begins  with  Uranos  and  Gsm 
(i.  1) ;  lie  does  not  recognise  Erds,  Nyx,  or  £rebos. 
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From  Chaos  sprung  Erebos  and  Nyx ;  from  these 
latter  Mth&r  and  Hdmera.  Gsea  also  gave  birth 
to  UranoSy  equal  in  breadth  to  herself,  in  order 
to  serve  both  as  an  overarching  vault  to  her, 
and  as  a  residence  for  the  immortal  gods ;  she 
further  produced  the  mountains,  habitations  of 
the  divine  nymphs,  and  Pontus,  the  barren  and 
billowy  sea. 
uranof"**  Then  Gaea  intermarried  with  Uranos,  and  from 
this  union  came  a  numerous  offspring — twelve 
Titans  and  Titanides,  three  Cycl6pes,  and  three 
Hekatoncheires  or  beings  with  a  hundred  hands 
each.  The  Titans  were  Oceanus,  Koeos,  Krios,  Hy- 
peridn,  lapetos,  and  Kronos :  the  Titanides,  Theia, 
Rhea,  Themis,  Mn6mosyn6,  Phoeb6,  and  T^thys. 
The  Cycl6pes  were  Brontes,  Steropfis,  and  Arg6s, 
— formidable  persons,  equally  distinguished  for 
strength  and  for  manual  craft,  so  that  they  made 
the  thunder  which  afterwards  formed  the  irresist- 
ible artillery  of  Zeus\  The  Hekatoncheires  were 
Kottos,  Briareus,  and  GygSs,  of  prodigious  bodily 
force. 

Uranos  contemplated  this  powerful  brood  with 
fear  and  horror ;  as  fast  as  any  of  them  were  born, 
he  concealed  them  in  cavities  of  the  earth,  and 
would  not  permit  them  to  come  out.  Gaea  could 
find  no  room  for  them,  and  groaned  under  the 
pressure :  she  produced  iron,  made  a  sickle,  and 
implored  her  sons  to  avenge  both  her  and  them- 
selves against  the  oppressive  treatment  of  their 
father.  But  none  of  them,  except  Kronos,  had 
courage  to  undertake  the  deed :  he,  the  youngest 
and  the  most  daring,  was  armed  with  the  sickle  and 

'  Hesiod,  Theog.  140,  156.  ApoUod.  ut  sup. 
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placed  in  suitable  ambush  by  the  contrivance  of 
Gaea.  Presently  night  arrived^  and  Uranos  de- 
scended to  the  embraces  of  Gaea:  Kronos  then 
emerged  from  his  concealment,  cut  off  the  genitals 
of  his  father,  and  cast  the  bleeding  member  behind 
him  far  away  into  the  sea\  Much  of  the  blood 
was  spilt  upon  the  earth,  and  G^a  in  consequence 
gave  birth  to  the  irresistible  Erinnys,  the  vast  and 
muscular  Gigantes,  and  the  Melian  nymphs.  Out  unmoi  du- 
of  the  genitals  themselves,  as  they  swam  and  foamed 
upon  the  sea,  emerged  the  goddess  Aphrodite,  de- 
riving her  name  from  the  foam  out  of  which  she 
had  sprung.  She  first  landed  at  KythSra,  and  then 
went  to  Cyprus :  the  island  felt  her  benign  influ- 
ence, and  the  green  herb  started  up  under  her  soft 
and  delicate  tread.  Er6s  immediately  joined  her, 
and  partook  with  her  the  function  of  suggesting 
and  directing  the  amorous  impulses  both  of  gods 
and  men^ 

Uranos  being  thus  dethroned  and  disabled,  Kronos 
and  the  Titans  acquired  their  liberty  and  became 
predominant :  the  Cycldpes  and  the  Hekaton- 
cheires  had  been  cast  by  Uranos  into  Tartarus,  and 
were  still  allowed  to  remain  there. 

Each  of  the  Titans  had  a  numerous  offspring :  Kronos  and 
Oceanus,  especially,  marrying  his  sister  TSthys,  be- 
gat three  thousand  daughters,  the  Oceanic  nymphs, 

»  Hesiod,  Theog.  160,  182.    ApoUod.  i.  1,  4. 

'  Hesiod,  Theog.  192.  This  legend  respecting  the  birth  of  Aphrodite 
seems  to  have  been  deriyed  partly  from  her  name  (a(l>p6£,foam),  partly 
from  the  surname  Urania,  'A<^podin7  Ovpavia,  under  which  she  was  so 
▼ery  extensively  worshiped,  espedally  both  in  Cyprus  and  KythSra, 
seemingly  originated  in  both  islands  by  the  Phcenicians.  Herodot.  i.  1 05. 
Compare  the  instnictive  section  in  Boeckh's  Metrologie,  c.  iv.  §  4. 
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and  as  many  sons :  the  rivers  and  springs  passed 
for  his  offspring.  Hyperi6n  and  his  sister  Theia 
had  for  their  children  HSlios,  SelSnS,  and  Eds ;  Koeos 
with  Phoebfi  begat  L6t6  and  Asteria;  the  cbil- 
dren  of  Krios  were  Astraeos,  Pallas,  and  Persfis, — 
from  Astrseos  and  E6s  sprang  the  winds  Zephyrus, 
Boreas,  and  Notus.  lapetos  marrying  the  Ocea- 
nic nymph  KlymenS,  counted  as  bis  progeny  the 
celebrated  Prometheus,  EpimStheus,  Menoetius,  and 
Atlas.  But  the  offspring  of  Kronos  were  the  most 
powerful  and  transcendent  of  all.  He  married  his 
sister  Rhea,  and  had  by  her  tbree  daughters — He- 
stia,  D6m6t6r,  and  H^rfi — and  three  sons,  HadSs, 
Poseid6n,  and  Zeus,  the  latter  at  once  the  youngesi 
and  the  greatest. 
Kronos  But  Krouos  forcboded  to  himself  destruction  from 

reached.  ouc  of  his  owu  children,  and  accordingly,  as  soon 
safety  of  as  auy  of  them  were  born,  he  immediately  swal- 
Zeus  and  Jowcd  them  and  retained  them  in  his  own  belly. 
brethren,  j^  jhis  manner  had  the  five  first  been  treated,  and 
Rhea  was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  of  Zeus. 
Grieved  and  indignant  at  the  loss  of  her  children, 
she  applied  for  counsel  to  her  father  and  mother, 
Uranos  and  Gaea,  who  aided  her  to  conceal  the 
birth  of  Zeus.  They  conveyed  her  by  night  to 
Lyktus  in  Cr6te,  hid  the  new-born  child  in  a  woody 
cavern  on  Mount  Ida,  and  gave  to  Kronos,  in  place 
of  it,  a  stone  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  which 
he  greedily  swallowed,  believing  it  to  be  his  child. 
Thus  was  the  safety  of  Zeus  ensured'.  As  he  grew 
up  his  vast  powers  fully  developed  themselves  :  at 
the  suggestion  of  Gaea,  he  induced  Kronos  by  stra- 

'  Hesiod,  Theog.  452,  48/.    Apollod.  i.  1,  6. 
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tagem  to  vomit  up,  first  the  stone  which  had  been 
given  to  him, — next  the  five  children  whom  he  had 
previously  devoured.  Hestia,  D6m6t6r,  H6r6,  Po- 
seid6n  and  HadSs,  were  thus  allowed  to  grow  up 
along  with  Zeus;  and  the  stone  to  which  the  latter 
owed  his  preservation  was  placed  near  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  where  it  ever  afterwards  stood,  as  a  con- 
spicuous and  venerable  memorial  to  the  religious 
Greek  ^ 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  catalogue  of  other  dei- 
beings  generated  during  this  early  period,  anterior 
to  the  birth  of  Zeus.  Nyx,  alone  and  without  any 
partner,  gave  birth  to  a  numerous  progeny :  Tha- 
natos,  Hypnos  and  Oneiros :  M6mus  and  Oizys 
(Grief) ;  K16thd,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  the  three 
Fates ;  the  retributive  and  equalizing  Nemesis  ; 
ApatS  and  Philotds  (Deceit  and  amorous  Pro- 
pensity), Geras  (Old  Age)  and  Eris  (Contention). 
From  Eris  proceeded  an  ^abundant  offspring,  all 
mischievous  and  maleficent :  Ponos  (Suffering), 
LSthd,  Limos  (Famine),  Phonos  and  Machd 
(Slaughter  and  Battle),  Dysnomia  and  AtS  (Law- 
lessness and  reckless  Impulse),  and  Horkos,  the 
ever-watchful  sanctioner  of  oaths,  as  well  as  the 
inexorable  punisher  of  voluntary  perjury*. 

Gaea,  too,  intermarrying  with  Pontus,  gave  birth 
to  Nereus,  the  just  and  righteous  old  man  of  the 
sea  ;  to  Thaumas,  Phorkys  and  Kdtd.     From  Ne- 

»  Hesiod,  Theog.  498— 

T&v  fUv  Zeifs  OTTipt^t  Kcerh  x^ov6£  tvpvofifirjs 

Xlvdol  €v  fiyadff),  yvakois  xmb  JIapvrj<roto, 

^TJfi  ^fA€v  e^oTrtCQ),  BavfJM  OinjToia-i  PpoTot<ri. 
»  Hesiod,  Theog.  212-232. 
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reus,  and  Doris  daughter  of  Oceanus,  proceeded 
the  fifty  Nereids  or  Sea-nymphs.  Thaumas  also 
married  Elektra  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  had  by 
her  Iris  and  the  two  Harpies,  Aelld  and  OkypetS, 
— ^winged  and  swift  as  the  winds.  From  Phorkys 
and  KStd  sprung  the  Dragon  of  the  Hesperides, 
and  the  monstrous  Grsese  and  Gorgons :  the  blood 
of  Medusa,  one  of  the  Gorgons,  when  killed  by 
Perseus,  produced  Chrysaor  and  the  horse  Pega- 
sus; Chrysaor  and  KallirhoS  gave  birth  to  Gery6n 
as  well  as  to  Echidna, — ^a  creature  half-nymph 
and  half-serpent,  unlike  both  to  gods  and  to  men. 
Other  monsters  arose  from  the  union  of  Echidna 
with  Typha6n, — Orthros,  the  two-headed  dog  of 
Geryon;  Cerberus  the  dog  of  HadSs,  with  fifty 
heads,  and  the  Lerneean  Hydra.  From  the  latter 
proceeded  the  Chimaera,  the  Sphinx  of  Thebes, 
and  the  Nemean  lion\ 

A  powerful  and  important  progeny,  also,  was 
that  of  Styx,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  by  Pallas ;  she 
had  Z6I0S  and  Nikd  (Imperiousness  and  Victory), 
and  Kratos  and  Bia  (Strength  and  Force).  The 
hearty  and  early  co-operation  of  Styx  and  her  four 
sons  with  Zeus  was  one  of  the  main  causes  which 
enabled  him  to  achieve  his  victory  over  the  Titans. 
Ambitioui  Zeus  had  grown  up  not  less  distinguished  for 
whemes  of  jjjgutg^i  Capacity  than  for  bodily  force.  He  and  his 
brothers  now  determined  to  wrest  the  power  from 
the  hands  of  Kronos  and  the  Titans,  and  a  long 
and  desperate  struggle  commenced,  in  which  all 
the  gods  and  all  the  goddesses  took  part.     Zeus 

»  Ilesiod,  Theog.  240-320.     Apollod6r,  i.  2,  6,  ?. 
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convoked  them  to  Olympus,  and  promised  to  all 
who  would  aid  him  against  Kronos,  that  their  func- 
tions and  privileges  should  remain  undisturbed. 
The  first  who  responded  to  the  call,  came  with  her 
four  sons,  and  embraced  his  cause,  was  Styx. 
Zeus  took  them  all  four  as  his  constant  attendants, 
and  conferred  upon  Styx  the  majestic  distinction 
of  being  the  Horkos,  or  oath-sanctioner  of  the 
Gods, — what  Horkos  was  to  men,  Styx  was  to  the 
Gods\ 

Still  further  to  strengthen  himself,  Zeus  released  victory  of 

Zeutandbis 

the  other  Uranids  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  brethren 
Tartarus  by  their  father, — ^the  Cyclopes  and  the  SM'andVhe 
Centimanes, — and  prevailed  upon  them  to  take  ^*'*"'' 
part  with  him  against  the  Titans.  The  former 
supplied  him  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
the  latter  brought  into  the  fight  their  boundless 
muscular  strength^.  Ten  full  years  did  the  com- 
bat continue;  Zeus  and  the  Kronids  occupying 
Olympus,  and  the  Titans  being  established  on  the 
more  southerly  mountain-chain  of  Othrys.  All 
nature  was  convulsed,  and  the  distant  Oceanus, 
though  he  took  no  part  in  the  struggle,  felt  the 
boiling,  the  noise,  and  the  shock,  not  less  than 
Gaea  and  Pontus.  The  thunder  of  Zeus,  combined 
with  the  crags  and  mountains  torn  up  and  hurled 
by  the  Centimanes,  at  length  prevailed,  and  the 
Titans  were  defeated  and  thrust  down  into  Tartarus, 
lapetos,  Kronos,  and  the  remaining  Titans  (Oce- 
anus excepted)  were  imprisoned  perpetually  and 
irrevocably,  in  that  subterranean  dungeon,  a  wall 

*  HesicKl,  Theog.  386-403. 

'  Hc«iod,  Theog.  140,  624,  65/.     Apollod6r.  i.  2,  4. 
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of  brass  being  built  around  them  by  Poseid6n, 
and  the  three  Centimanes  being  planted  as  guards. 
Of  the  two  sons  of  lapetos,  Menoetius  was  made 
to  share  this  prison,  while  Atlas  was  condemned  to 
stand  for  ever  at  the  extreme  west,  and  to  bear 
upon  his  shoulders  the  solid  vault  of  heaven  ^ 

Typhdeus.  Thus  Were  the  Titans  subdued,  and  the  Kronids 
with  Zeus  at  their  head  placed  in  possession  of 
power.  They  were  not,  however,  yet  quite  se- 
cure ;  for  Gaea,  intermarrying  with  Tartarus,  gave 
birth  to  a  new  and  still  more  formidable  monster 
called  Typhdeus,  of  such  tremendous  properties 
and  promise,  that,  had  he  been  allowed  to  grow 
into  full  development,  nothing  could  have  pre- 
vented him  from  vanquishing  all  rivals  and  be- 
coming supreme.  But  Zeus  foresaw  the  danger, 
smote  hira  at  once  with  a  thunderbolt  from  Olym- 
pus, and  burnt  him  up:  he  was  cast  along  with  the 
rest  into  Tartarus,  and  no  further  enemy  remained 
to  question  the  sovereignty  of  the  Kronids*. 

Dyniuty  of  With  Zcus  bcgius  a  new  dynasty  and  a  diiSerent 
order  of  beings.  Zeus,  Poseid6n,  and  Hadfis  agree 
upon  the  distribution  before  noticed,  of  functions 
and  localities:  Zeus  retaining  the  ^thSr  and  the 
atmosphere,  together  with   the  general  presiding 

^  The  battle' with  the  Titans,  Hesiod,  Theog.  627-735.  Hesiod  men- 
tions nothing  about  the  Gigantes  and  the  Gigantomachia :  Apollod6ru8, 
on  the  other  hand,  gives  this  latter  in  some  detail,  but  despatches  the 
Titans  in  a  few  words  (i.  2,  4 ;  i.  6,  1).  The  Gigantes  seem  to  be  only 
a  second  edition  of  the  Titans, — a  sort  of  duplication  to  which  the 
legendary  poets  were  often  inclined. 

•  Hesiod.  Theog,  820-869.  ApoUod.  i.  6,  3.  He  makes  T>'ph6n 
very  nearly  victorious  over  Zeus.  Typh6eu8,  according  to  Hesiod,  is 
father  of  the  irregular,  violent  and  mischievous  winds  :  Notus,  Boreas, 
ArgestSs  and  Ze))hyni6,  are  of  divine  origin  (8/0). 
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function;  Poseid6n  obtaining  the  sea,  and  admini- 
stering subterranean  forces  generally ;  and  HadSs 
ruling  the  under- world,  or  region  in  which  the  half- 
animated  shadows  of  departed  men  reside. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  in  Zeus,  his  bro- 
thers and  his  sisters,  and  his  and  their  divine  pro- 
geny, we  find  the  present  Gods ;  that  is,  those,  for 
the  most  part,  whom  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic 
Greeks  recognized  and  worshipped.  The  wives  of 
Zeus  were  numerous  as  well  as  his  offspring.  First  His  off- 
he  married  MStis,  the  wisest  and  most  sagacious  "^""*' 
of  the  goddesses ;  but  Gaea  and  Uranos  forewarned 
him  that  if  he  permitted  himself  to  have  children 
by  her,  they  would  be  stronger  than  himself  and 
dethrone  him.  Accordingly  when  M6tis  was  on  the 
point  of  being  delivered  of  Ath6n6,  he  swallowed 
her  up,  and  her  wisdom  and  sagacity  thus  became 
permanently  identified  with  his  own  being  \  His 
head  was  subsequently  cut  open,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  the  exit  and  birth  of  the  goddess  Ath^n6*. 
By  Themis,  Zeus  begat  the  H6rse ;  by  EurynomS, 
the  three  Charites  or  Graces :  by  Mnemosyn6,  the 
Muses;  by  L6t6  (Latona),  Apollo  and  Artemis; 
and  by  DSmStSr,  PersephonS.  Last  of  all  he  took 
for  his  wife  H^r6,  who  maintained  permanently  the 
dignity  of  queen  of  the  Gods;  by  her  he  had  H6b^, 
Ar^s,  and  Eileithyia.  Hermes  also  was  born  to 
him  by  Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas ;  HSphsestos 
was  born  to  H6r6,  according  to  some  accounts  by 
Zeus ;  according  to  others,  by  her  own  unaided 
generative  force^.     He  was  born  lame,  and  H6r6 

»  Hesiod,  Theog.  886-900.  2  Apollod.  i.  3,  6. 

»  Hesiod,  Theog.  900-944. 
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was  ashamed  of  him ;  she  wished  to  secrete  him 
away,  but  he  made  his  escape  into  the  sea,  and 
found  shelter  under  the  maternal  care  of  the  Ne- 
reids Thetis  and  Eurynomfi^ 

Our  enumeration  of  the  divine  race,  under  the 

presidency  of  Zeus,  will  thus  give  us*, — 

General di«.       1.    The   twclvc   gTcat    gods    and    goddesses  of 

ofthedi-     Olympus,— Zeus,  Poseiddn,  Apollo,  Arfis,  HfiphsB- 

vine  race.     ^^^^^  Hcrm^s,  H6r6,  AthSnd,  Artemis,  Aphrodite, 

Hestia,  D6m6t6r. 

2.  An  indefinite  number  of  other  deities,  not 
included  among  the  Olympic,  seemingly  because 
the  number  twelve  was  complete  without  them,  but 
some  of  them  not  inferior  in  power  and  dignity  to 
many  of  the  twelve: — HadSs,  Helios,  Hekatfi,  Dio- 
nysos,  L6t6,  Di6n6,  Persephon6,  Sel6n6,  Themis, 
Eds,  Harmonia,  the  Charites,  the  Muses,  theEilei- 
thyiae,  the  Mcerse,  the  Oceanids  and  the  Nereids, 
Proteus,  Eidothea,  the  Nymphs,  Leukothea,  Phor- 
kys,  iEolus,  Nemesis,  &c. 

3.  Deities  who  perform  special  services  to  the 
greater  gods  :— Iris,  H6b6,  the  Horse,  &c. 

4.  Deities  whose  personality  is  more  faintly  and 
unsteadily  conceived  : — At6,  the  Litae,  Eris,Thana- 
tos,  Hypnos,  Kratos,  Bia,  Ossa,&c.^  The  same  name 
is  here  employed  sometimes  to  designate  the  person, 
sometimes  the  attribute  or  event  not  personified, — 
an  unconscious  transition  of  ideas,  which,  when  con- 
sciously performed,  is  called  Allegory. 

5.  Monsters,  oflfspring  of  the  Gods: — the  Har- 
pies, the  Gorgons,  the  Graeae,  Pegasus,  Chrysaor, 

>  Homer,  Riad,  xviii.  39?. 

'  See  Burckhardt,  Homer,  und  Hesiod.  Mytbologie,  sect.  102.  (Leipz. 
1844.)  '  .\ifx6s — Hunger — is  a  person,  in  Hesiod,  0pp.  Di.  299. 
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Echidna,  Cbimaera,  the  Dragon  of  the  Hesperides, 
CerberaSy  Orthros,  Gery6n,  the  Lernsean  Hydra, 
the  Nemean  lion,  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  the  Cen- 
taurs, the  Sphinx,  Xanthos  and  Balios  the  immor- 
tal horses,  &c. 

From  the  gods  we  slide  down  insensibly,  first  to 
heroes,  and  then  to  men ;  but  before  we  proceed  to 
this  new  mixture,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  theogony  generally.  I  have  given  it  briefly 
as  it  stands  in  the  Hesiodic  Theogonia,  because  Hesiodic 
that  poem — ^in  spite  of  great  incoherence  and  con-  ^^"Swl 
fusion,  arising  seemingly  from  diversity  of  author-  **'°"*^' 
ship  as  well  as  diversity  of  age — presents  an  ancient 
and  genuine  attempt  to  cast  the  divine  foretime  into 
a  systematic  sequence.  Homer  and  Hesiod  were 
the  grand  authorities  in  the  Pagan  world  respecting 
theogony ;  but  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  nothing  is 
found  except  passing  allusions  and  implications, 
and  even  in  the  Hymns  (which  were  commonly  be- 
lieved in  antiquity  to  be  the  productions  of  the  same 
author  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey)  there  are  only 
isolated,  unconnected  narratives.  Accordingly  men 
habitually  took  their  information  respecting  their 
theogonic  antiquities  from  the  Hesiodic  poem,  where 
it  was  ready  laid  out  before  them;  and  the  legends 
consecrated  in  that  work  acquired  both  an  extent 
of  circulation  and  a  firm  hold  on  the  national  faith, 
such  as  independent  legends  could  seldom  or  never 
rival.  Moreover  the  scrupulous  and  sceptical  Pa- 
gans, as  well  as  the  open  assailants  of  Paganism  in 
later  times,  derived  their  subjects  of  attack  from 
the  same  source ;  so  that  it  has  been  absolutely 
necessary  to  recount  in  their  naked  simplicity  the 
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Hesiodic  stories,  in  order  to  know  what  it  was  that 
Plato  deprecated  and  XenophanSs  denounced.  The 
strange  proceedings  ascribed  to  Uranos,  Kronos  and 
Zeus,  have  been  more  frequently  alluded  to,  in  the 
way  of  ridicule  or  condemnation  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  mythical  world. 
Points  of  But  though  the  Hesiodic  theogony  passed  as 
between  orthoQOx  amoug  the  later  Pagans  \  because  it  stood 
He^od.'^"  before  them  as  the  only  system  anciently  set  forth 
and  easily  accessible,  it  was  evidently  not  the  only 
system  received  at  the  date  of  the  poem  itself. 
Homer  knows  nothing  of  Uranos,  in  the  sense  of 
an  arch-God  anterior  to  Kronos.  Uranos  and 
Gaea,  like  Oceanus,  T6thys  and  Nyx,  are  with  him 
great  and  venerable  Gods,  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  present  the  character  of  predecessors  of 
Kronos  and  Zeus*.  The  Cycl6pes,  whom  Hesiod 
ranks  as  sons  of  Uranos  and  fabricators  of  thunder, 
are  in  Homer  neither  one  nor  the  other :  they  are 
not  noticed  in  the  Iliad  at  all,  and  in  the  Odyssey 
they  are  gross  gigantic  shepherds  and  cannibals, 
having  nothing  in  common  with  the  Hesiodic 
Cycldps  except  the  one  round  central  eye®.  Of 
the  three  Centimanes  enumerated  by  Hesiod,  Bri- 
areus  only  is  mentioned  in  Homer,  and  to  all  ap* 
pearance,  not  as  the  son  of  Uranos,  but  as  the  son 
of  Poseid6n;  not  as  aiding  Zeus  in  his  combat 
against  the  Titans,  but  as  rescuing  him  at  a  critical 

>  See  Gottling,  Preefat.  ad  Hesiod.  p.  23. 

2  Uiad.  xiv.  249;  xix.  259.  Odysa.  v.  184.  Oceanus  and  T6thys 
seem  to  be  presented  in  the  Iliad  as  the  primitive  Father  and  Mother 
of  the  Gods:— 

*QKt<iv6v  T€  BfS>v  yfV((nVy  koi  fAtjrepa  TrjBvv.  (xiv.  201.) 

»  Odyss.  ix.  87. 
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moment  from  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by 
H6r6,  Poseiddn  and  Ath6n6\  Not  only  is  the 
Hesiodic  Uranos  (with  the  Uranids)  omitted  in 
Homer,  but  the  relations  between  Zeus  and  Kronos 
are  also  presented  in  a  very  different  light.  No 
mention  is  made  of  Kronos  swallowing  his  young 
children :  on  the  contrary,  Zeus  is  the  eldest  of 
the  three  brothers  instead  of  the  youngest,  and  the 
children  of  Kronos  live  with  him  and  Rhea :  there 
the  stolen  intercourse  between  Zeus  and  HSrS  first 
takes  place  without  the  knowledge  of  their  pa- 
rents*. When  Zeus  puts  Kronos  down  into  Tar- 
tarus, Rhea  consigns  her  daughter  Hdrd  to  the  care 
of  Oceanus :  no  notice  do  we  find  of  any  terrific 
battle  with  the  Titans  as  accompanying  that  event. 
Kronos,  lapetos,  and  the  remaining  Titans  are 
down  in  Tartarus,  in  the  lowest  depths  under  the 
earth,  far  removed  from  the  genial  rays  of  HSiios  ; 
but  they  are  still  powerful  and  venerable,  and 
Hypnos  makes  HSrd  swear  an  oath  in  their  name, 
as  the  most  inviolable  that  he  can  think  of  ^. 

In  Homer,  then,  we  find  nothing  beyond  the  Homeric 
simple  fact  that  Zeus  thrust  his  father  Kronos  toge- 
ther with  the  remaining  Titans  into  Tartarus ;  an 
event  to  which  he  affords  us  a  tolerable  parallel 
in  certain  occurrences  even  under  the  presidency 
of  Zeus  himself.  For  the  other  gods  make  more 
than  one  rebellious  attempt  against  Zeus,  and  are 
only  put  down,  partly  by  his  unparalleled  strength, 

"  Hiad,  i.  401.  »  Biad,  nv.  203-296 ;  xv.  204. 

"  niad,  vii.  482;  xiv.  274-279.  In  the  Hesiodic  0pp.  et  Di.,  Kro* 
no8  is  represented  as  ruling  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blest  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Oceanus  (v.  168). 

VOL.  I.  C 
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partly  by  the  presence  of  his  ally  the  Centimane 
Briareus.  Kronos,  like  Laertes  or  PSleus,  has 
become  old,  and  has  been  supplanted  by  a  force 
vastly  superior  to  his  own.  The  Homeric  epic 
treats  Zeus  as  present^  and  like  all  the  interesting 
heroic  characters^  a  father  must  be  assigned  to 
him :  that  father  has  once  been  the  chief  of  the 
Titans,  but  has  been  superseded  and  put  down  into 
Tartarus  along  with  the  latter,  so  soon  as  Zeus  and 
the  superior  breed  of  the  Olympic  gods  acquired 
their  full  development. 
Ampiifled  That  antithesis  between  Zeus  and  Kronos — be- 
of  zS^^  tween  the  Olympic  gods  and  the  Titans— which 
Homer  has  thus  briefly  brought  to  view,  Hesiod  has 
amplified  into  a  theogony,  with  many  things  new, 
and  some  things  contradictory  to  his  predecessor ; 
while  EumSlus  or  Arktinus  in  the  poem  called 
Titanomachia  (now  lost)  also  adopted  it  as  their 
special  subject^  As  Stasinus,  Arktinus,  LeschSs, 
and  others,  enlarged  the  Legend  of  Troy  by  compo- 
sing poems  relating  to  a  supposed  time  anterior  to 
the  commencement,  or  subsequent  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Iliad, — ^as  other  poets  recounted  ad- 
ventures of  Odysseus  subsequent  to  his  landing  in 

^  See  the  few  fragments  of  the  Titanomachia,  in  Diintzer,  Epic. 
Gnec.  Fragm.  p.  2 ;  and  Heyne,  ad  ApoUodor.  I.  2.  Perhaps  there 
was  more  than  one  poem  on  the  subject^  though  it  seems  that  Athe* 
nieus  had  only  read  one  (viii.  p.  277). 

In  the  Titanomachia,  the  generations  anterior  to  Zeus  were  still  fur- 
ther lengthened  by  making  Uranos  son  of  Mth&r  (Fr.  4.  Diintzer). 
^gseon  was  also  represented  as  son  of  Pontos  and  Gaea,  and  as  having 
fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Titaiis :  in  the  niad  he  (the  same  who  is 
called  Briareus)  is  the  fast  ally  of  Zeus. 

A  Titanoffraphia  was  aseribed  to  Musaeus  (Schol.  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
iii.  1178;  compare  Lactant.  de  Pals.  Rel.  i.  21). 
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Ithaka, — so  Hesiod  enlarged  and  systematised,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  corrupted,  the  skeleton 
theogony  which  we  find  briefly  indicated  in  Homer. 
There  is  violence  and  rudeness  in  the  Homeric 
gods,  but  the  great  genius  of  Grecian  Epic  is  no 
way  accountable  for  the  stories  of  Uranos  and 
Kronos, — the  standing  reproach  against  Pagan  le- 
gendary narrative. 

How  far  these  stories  are  the  invention  of  Hesiod 
himself  is  impossible  to  determine  \      They  bring 

'  That  the  Hesodic  Theogony  is  referable  to  an  age  considerablj 
later  than  the  Homeric  poems,  appears  now  to  be  the  generally 
admitted  opinion :  and  the  reasons  for  believing  so  are,  in  my  opinion, 
satisfactory.  Whether  the  Theogony  is  composed  by  the  same  author 
as  the  Works  and  Days  is  a  disputed  point.  The  Boeotian  literati  in  the 
days  of  Pausanias  decidedly  denied  the  identity,  and  ascribed  to  their 
Hesiod  only  the  Works  and  Days :  Pausanias  himself  concurs  with 
them  (ix.  31.  4 ;  ix.  35.  1),  and  Yolcker  (Mythologie  des  Japetisch. 
Oeschlechts,  p.  14)  maintains  the  same  opinion,  as  well  as  Gottling 
(Prsef.  ad  Hesiod.  xxi.) :  K.  O.  Miiller  (History  of  Grecian  Literature* 
ch.  8.  ^  4)  thinks  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  form  a  decisive 
opinion. 

Under  the  name  of  Hesiod  (in  that  vague  language  which  is  usual 
in  antiquity  respecting  authorship,  but  which  modem  critics  have  not 
much  mended  by  speaking  of  the  Hesiodic  school,  sect,  or  family)  passed 
many  different  poems,  belonging  to  three  classes  quite  distinct  from 
each  other,  but  all  disparate  from  the  Homeric  epic: — 1.  The  poems 
of  legend  cast  into  historical  and  geneak>gical  series,  such  as  the  Eoiai, 
the  Catalogue  of  Women,  &c.  2.  The  poems  of  a  didactic  or  ethical 
tendency,  such  as  the  Works  and  Days,  the  Precepts  of  Cheirdn,  the 
Art  of  Augural  Prophecy,  &c.  3.  Separate  and  short  m3rthical  com- 
positions, such  as  the  Shield  of  H^rakl^,  the  marriage  of  Keyx  (which, 
however,  was  of  disputed  authenticity,  Athense.  ii.  p.  49),  the  Epithala- 
mium  of  PSleus  and  Thetis,  &c.  (See  Marktsdieffel,  Pnefiit.  ad  Fhig- 
ment.  Hesiod.  p.  89.) 

The  Theogony  belongs  chiefly  to  the  first  of  these  classes,  but  it  has 
also  a  dash  of  the  second  in  the  legend  of  Prometheus,  &c :  moreover 
in  the  portion  which  respects  Hekatd,  it  has  both  a  mystic  character  and 
a  distinct  bearing  upon  present  life  and  customs,  which  we  may  also 
trace  in  the  allusions  to  Kr£te  and  Delphi.  There  seems  reason  to 
place  it  in  the  same  age  with  the  Works  and  Days,  perhaps  in  the  half 

c2 
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US  down  to  a  cast  of  fancy  more  coarse  and  inde- 
licate than  the  Homeric,  and  more  nearly  resem- 
bling some  of  the  Holy  Chapters  {lepol  Xoyoi)  of 
the  more  recent  mysteries,  such  (for  example)  as 
the  tale  of  Dionysos  Zagreus.  There  is  evidence 
in  the  Theogony  itself  that  the  author  was  ac- 
quainted with  local  legends  current  both  at  Krfite 
and  at  Delphi ;  for  he  mentions  both  the  moun- 
tain-cave in  Krfite  wherein  the  new-born  Zeus  was 
hidden,  and  the  stone  near  the  Delphian  temple — 
the  identical  stone  which  Kronos  had  swallowed — 

century  preceding  700  b.c.«  and  little^  if  at  all,  anterior  to  Archilochus. 
The  poem  is  evidently  conceived  upon  one  scheme,  yet  the  parts  are  so 
disorderly  and  incoherent,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  is  inter- 
polation. Hermann  has  weU  dissected  the  exordium ;  see  the  preface 
to  Gaisford's  Hesiod  (Poete  Minor,  p.  63). 

K.  O.  Miiller  tells  us  {ut  sup,  p.  90),  "  The  Titans,  according  to  the 
notions  of  Hesiod,  represent  a  system  of  things  in  which  elementary 
beings,  natural  powers,  and  notions  of  order  and  regularity  are  united 
to  form  a  whole.  The  Cycl6pes  denote  the  transient  disturbances  of 
this  order  of  nature  by  storms,  and  the  Hecatoncheires,  or  hundred- 
handed  Giants,  signify  the  fearful  power  of  the  greater  revolutions  of 
nature."  The  poem  affords  little  presumption  that  any  such  ideas 
were  present  to  the  mind  of  its  author,  as,  I  think,  will  be  seen  if  we 
read  140-156,  630-745. 

The  Titans,  the  Cycldpcs,  and  the  Hekatoncheires,  can  no  more  be 
construed  into  physical  phaenomena  than  Chrysaor,  Pegasus,  Echidna, 
the  Gr«se,  or  the  Gorgons.  Zeus,  like  Hdraklls,  or  Jas6n,  or  Perseus, 
if  his  adventures  are  to  be  described,  must  have  enemies,  worthy  of  him- 
self and  his  vast  type,  and  whom  it  is  some  credit  for  him  to  overthrow. 
Those  who  contend  with  him  or  assist  him  must  be  conceived  on  a  scale 
fit  to  be  drawn  on  the  same  imposing  canvass :  the  dwarfish  proportions  of 
man  will  not  satisfy  the  sentiment  of  the  poet  or  his  audience  respecting 
the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  gods.  To  obtain  creations  of  adequate 
sublimity  for  such  an  object,  the  poet  may  occasionally  borrow  analo- 
gies from  the  striking  accidents  of  physical  natiu^,  and  when  such  an 
tdlnsion  manifests  itself  clearly,  the  critic  does  weU  to  point  it  out. 
But  it  seems  to  me  a  mistake  to  treat  these  approximations  to  physical 
phaenomena  as  forming  the  main  scheme  of  the  poet, — to  look  for  them 
everywhere,  and  to  presume  them  where  there  is  little  or  no  indication. 
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"  placed  by  Zeus  himself  as  a  sign  and  wonder  to 
mortal  men,"     Both  these  two  monuments,  which  H««<H»ic 

mythet 

the  poet   expressly  refers   to,  and   had    probably  traceable  to 
seen,  imply  a  whole  train  of  accessory  and  expla*  oli^h^J" 
natory  local  legends — current  probably  among  the 
priests  of  Krdte  and  Delphi,  between  which  places, 
in  ancient  times,   there  was  an  intimate  religious 
connection.     And    we    may  trace    further   in  the 
poem, — that  which  would    be  the  natural  feeling 
of  KrStan  worshippers  of  Zeus, — an  effort  to  make 
out  that  Zeus  was  justified   in  bis  aggression  on 
Kronos,  by  the  conduct  of  Kronos  himself  both 
towards  his  father  and  towards  his  children:  the 
treatment  of  Kronos  by  Zeus  appears  in  Hesiod  as 
the  retribution  foretold  and  threatened  by  the  mu- 
tilated Uranos  against  the  son  who  had  outraged 
him.     In  fact  the  relations  of  Uranos  and   Gaea 
are  in  almost  all  their  particulars  a  mere  copy  and 
duplication  of  those  between  Kronos  and    Rhea^ 
differing  only  in  the  mode  whereby  the  final  cata- 
strophe is  brought  about.      Now  castration  was  a 
practice  thoroughly  abhorrent  both  to  the  feelings 
and  to  the  customs  of  Greece^;  but  it  was  seen 
with  melancholy  frequency  in  the  domestic  life  as 

'  The  strongest  evidences  of  this  feeling  are  exhibited  in  Herodotus, 
iii.  48 ;  viii.  105.  See  an  example  of  this  mutilation  inflicted  upon  a  youth 
named  Adamas  by  the  Thracian  king  Kotys,  in  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  8,  12, 
and  the  tale  about  the  Corinthian  Periander,  Herod,  iii.  48. 

It  is  an  instance  of  the  habit,  so  frequent  among  the  \ttic  tragedians, 
of  ascribing  Asiatic  or  Phrygian  manners  to  the  Trojans,  when  Sopho- 
cles in  his  lost  play  Troilus  (ap.  Jul.  Poll.  x.  165)  introduced  one  of 
the  characters  of  his  drama  as  having  been  castrated  by  order  of  Hecuba, 
2«eaXfi§  yap  6p;^€is  fiaarikls  itsripvovfr  €fu}vs, — probably  the  Hcudayoryot 
or  guardian  and  companion  of  the  youthful  Troilus.  See  Welcker, 
Griechisch.  Tragod.  vol.  i.  p.  125. 
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well  as  in  the  religious  worship  of  Phrygia  and 
other  parts  of  Asia,  and  it  even  became  the  special 
qualification  of  a  priest  of  the  Great  Mother  Cy- 
heWy  as  well  as  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis.  The 
employment  of  the  sickle  ascribed  to  Kronos  seems 
to  be  the  product  of  an  imagination  familiar  with 
the  Asiatic  worship  and  legends,  which  were  con- 
nected with  and  partially  resembled  the  Krfitan*. 
And  this  deduction  becomes  the  more  probable 
when  we  connect  it  with  the  first  genesis  of  iron, 
which  Hesiod  mentions  to  have  been  produced  for 
the  express  purpose  of  fabricating  the  fatal  sickle  ; 
for  metallurgy  finds  a  place  in  the  early  legends 
both  of  the  Trojan  and  of  the  Kr^tan  Ida,  and  the 
three  Idsean  Dactyls,  the  legendary  inventors  of  it, 
are  assigned  sometimes  to  one  and  sometimes  to 
the  other^. 
Orphic  As  Hesiod  had  extended  the  Homeric  series  of 

gods  by  prefixing  the  dynasty  of  Uranos  to  that  of 
Kronos,  so  the  Orphic  theogony  lengthened  it  still 

^  Herodot.  viii.  105,  evvovx©*.  Lucian,  De  De4  SyriA,  c.  60.  Strabo, 
xiv.  pp.  640-641. 

'  Diod6r.  v.  64.  Strabo,  x.  p.  469.  Hoeckb,  in  his  learned  work 
Kr^ta  (vol.  i.  books  1  and  2),  has  collected  all  the  information  attainable 
respecting  the  early  inflnences  of  Phrygia  and  Asia  Minor  upon  Kr^te: 
nothing  seems  ascertainable  except  the  general  fact ;  all  the  particular 
evidences  are  lamentably  vague. 

The  worship  of  the  Diktaean  Zeus  seems  to  have  originally  belonged 
to  the  EteokrStes,  who  were  not  Hellens,  and  were  more  akin  to  the 
Asiatic  population  than  to  the  Hellenic.  Strabo,  x.  p.  478.  Hoeckh, 
Kr^ta,  vol.  i.  p.  139. 

'  Hesiog,  Theogon.  161, 

Aiyjta  de  voirio'cura  yivos  noKixiv  dbdfiavroft 
TciJf  *  fjitya  hpiiravov,  &c. 

See  the  extract  from  the  old  poem  Phor6nis  ap.  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhoil. 
1129;  and  Strabo,  x.  p.  472. 


theogony. 
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further^.  First  came  Chronos,  or  Time,  as  a  person, 
after  him  Mth&r  and  Chaos,  out  of  whom  Chronos 
prodaced  the  vast  mundane  egg.  Hence  emerged 
ia  process  of  time  the  first-born  god  PhanSs,  or 
MStis,  or  HSrikapaeos,  a  person  of  double  sex,  who 
first  generated  the  Kosmos,  or  mundane  system, 
and  who  carried  within  him  the  seed  of  the  gods. 
He  gave  birth  to  Nyx,  by  whom  he  begat  Uranos 
and  Gsea ;  as  well  as  to  Hdlios  and  SelSnS^. 

From  Uranos  and  Gaea  sprang  the  three  Moerse, 
or  Fates,  the  three  Centimanes  and  the  three 
Cycl6pes :  these  latter  were  cast  by  Uranos  into 
Tartarus,  under  the  foreboding  that  they  would 
rob  him  of  his  dominion.  In  revenge  for  this  mal* 
treatment  of  her  sons,  Gsea  produced  of  herself 
the  fourteen  Titans,  seven  male  and  seven  female : 
the  former  were  Kceos,  Krios,  Phorkys,  Kronos, 
Oceanus,  Hyperi6n  and  lapetos;  the  latter  were 
Themis,  T^thys,  Mn6mosyn6,  Theia,  Di6n6,  Phoebd 
and  Rhea^.  They  received  the  name  of  Titans 
because  they  avenged  upon  Uranos  the  expulsion 

^  See  the  scanty  fragments  of  the  Orphic  theogony  in  Hermann's  edi« 
tion  of  the  Orphica,  pp.  448^  504,  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
and  piece  together,  even  with  the  aid  of  Loheck's  elaborate  examination 
(Aglaophamus,  p.  470,  &c.)«  The  passages  are  chiefly  preserved  by 
Produs  and  the  later  Platonists,  who  seem  to  entangle  them  almost 
inextricably  with  their  own  philosophical  ideas. 

The  first  few  lines  of  the  Orphic  Argonautica  contain  a  brief  summary 
of  the  chief  points  of  the  Theogony. 

2  See  Lobeck,  AgUioph.  p.  472-476, 490-600,  MrJTiv  mripiuL  ffiipovra 
Beav  KKvTov'Hpucewaiov ',  again,  QrjXvs  Koi  yevirmp  Kpartphs  Ofhs  *Hpiicc- 
iraiog.  Compare  Lactant.  iv.  8,  4  :  Suidas,  v.  ^dvrjs :  Athenagoras^ 
XX.  296 :  Diod6r.  i.  27. 

This  egg  figures,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  cosmogony  set  forth  by 
the  Birds,  Aristophan.  Av.  695,  Nyx  gives  birth  to  an  egg,  out  of  which 
steps  the  golden  £r6s ;  from  Erds  and  Chaos  spring  the  race  of  birds. 

'  Lobeck,  Ag.  p.  604.     Athenagor.  xv.  p.  64. 
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of  their  elder  brothers.  Six  of  the  Titans,  headed 
by  Kronos  the  most  powerful  of  them  all,  conspi* 
ring  against  Uranos,  castrated  and  dethroned  him : 
Oceanus  alone  stood  aloof  and  took  no  part  in 
the  aggression.  Kronos  assumed  the  government 
and  fixed  his  seat  on  Olympus;  while  Oceanus 
remained  apart,  master  of  his  own  divine  stream \ 
The  reign  of  Kronos  was  a  period  of  tranquillity 
and  happiness,  as  well  as  of  extraordinary  longevity 
and  vigour. 

Kronos  and  Rhea  gave  birth  to  Zeus  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  concealment  and  escape 
of  the  infant  Zeus,  and  the  swallowing  of  the  stone 
by  Kronos,  are  given  in  the  Orphic  Theogony  sub- 
stantially in  the  same  manner  as  by  Hesiod,  only 
Zeus  and  in  a  stylc  less  simple  and  more  mysticised.  Zeus 
is  concealed  in  the  cave  of  Nyx,  the  seat  of  Phanfis 
himself,  along  with  Eid6  and  Adrasteia,  who  nurse 
and  preserve  him,  while  the  armed  dance  and  sono- 
rous instruments  of  the  Kurfites  prevent  his  infant 
cries  from  reaching  the  ears  of  Kronos.  When 
grown  up,  he  lays  a  snare  for  his  father,  intoxi- 
cates him  with  honey,  and  having  surprised  him  in 
the  depth  of  sleep,  enchains  and  castrates  him*. 

*  Lobeck,  Ag.  p.  607.  Plato,  Timseus,  p.  4 1 .  In  the  ^lovvaov  rp6<l>oi 
of  ^schylus,  the  old  attendants  of  the  god  Dionysos  were  said  to  have 
been  cut  up  and  boiled  in  a  caldron,  and  rendered  again  young,  by 
Medeia.  Pherecydds  and  SimonidSs  said  that  Jason  himself  had  been 
so  dealt  with.     Schol.  Aristoph.  Equit.  1321. 

'  Lobeck,  p.  514.     Porphyry,  de  Antro  Nympharum,  c,  16.  ^i;<ri 
y&p  nap*  '0/x^ci  ^  Nvf ,  r^  Au  xmoTiBtfiJvrj  rbv  Bia  rov  fitXiros  dokov, 
E^*  hv  di7  fiiv  idf)ai  \nr6  dpva-iv  vyjtiKOfioio-i 
"Epyoiaiv  fi€$vovra  fi€\ia-(rd<o»  €pifi6fip<ayf 
h6riKd  fiiv  brjaop, 
*0  Koi  natrxti  6  Kpovos  Koi  ttBtls  cicrffAvrraij  i>s  Ovpav6s. 
Compare  Timmus  ap.  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  983. 
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Thus  exalted  to  the  supreme  mastery,  he  swallowed 
and  absorbed  into  himself  MStis,  or  Phands,  with 
all  the  pre-existing  elements  of  things,  and  then 
generated  all  things  anew  out  of  his  own  being  and 
conformably  to  his  own  divine  ideas\  So  scanty 
are  the  remains  of  this  system,  that  we  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  trace  individually  the  gods  and  goddesses 
sprung  from  Zeus  beyond  Apollo,  Dionysos,  and 
Persephonfi, — the  latter  being  confounded  with  Ar- 
temis and  Hecatd. 

But  there  is  one  new  personage  begotten  by 
Zeus,  who  stands  pre-eminently  marked  in  the 
Orphic  Theogony,  and  whose  adventures  constitute 
one  of  its  peculiar  features.  Zagreus,  "  the  horned  Zigreuju 
child,"  is  the  son  of  Zeus  by  his  own  daughter  Per- 
seplionS :  he  is  the  favourite  of  his  father,  a  child 
of  magnificent  promise,  and  predestined,  if  he  grow 
up,  to  succeed  to  supreme  dominion,  as  well  as  to 
the  handling  of  the  thunderbolt.  He  is  seated, 
whilst  an  infant,  on  the  throne  beside  Zeus,  guarded 
by  Apollo  and  the  KurStSs.  But  the  jealous  HSrS 
intercepts  his  career,  and  incites  the  Titai^s  against 
liim,  who,  having  first  smeared  their  faces  with 
plaster,  approach  him   on    the  throne,  tempt  his 

^  The  Cataposis  of  Phan^s  by  Zeus  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
points  of  the  Orphic  Theogony.  Lobeck^  p.  619 ;  also  Fragm.  vi.  p.  466 
of  Hermann's  Orphica. 

From  this  absorption  and  subsequent  reproduction  of  all  things  by 
Zeus,  flowed  the  magnificent  string  of  Orphic  predicates  about  him, — 

Zcvr  dpxfl,  Zfvs  iiitrtra,  Ai6s  8*  €K  irdvra  rirvKraif — 

an  allusion  to  which  is  traceable  even  in  Plato,  de  Legg.  iv.  p.  716. 
Plutarch,  dc  Defectu  Oracul.  T,  ix.  p.  3/9.  c.  48.  Dioddrus  (i.  11)  is 
the  most  ancient  writer  remaining  to  us  who  mentions  the  name  of 
PhanSs,  in  a  line  cited  as  proceeding  from  Orpheus ;  wherein,  however, 
Phanes  is  identified  with  Dionysos.  Compare  Macrobius,  Saturnal.  i.  1S» 


y^ 
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childish  fancy  with  playthings,  and  kill  him  with 
a  sword  while  he  is  contemplating  his  face  in  a 
mirror.  They  then  cut  up  his  body  and  boil  it  in 
a  caldron,  leaving  only  the  heart,  which  is  picked  up 
by  AthSnS  and  carried  to  Zeus,  who  in  his  wrath 
strikes  down  the  Titans  with  thunder  into  Tarta- 
rus ;  whilst  Apollo  is  directed  to  collect  the  remains 
of  Zagreus  and  bury  them  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Parnassus.  The  heart  is  given  to  SemelS,  and 
Zagreus  is  born  again  from  her  under  the  form  of 
Dionysos^ 

*  About  the  tale  of  Zagreus,  see  Lobeck,  p.  552,  sqq.    Nonnus  in  bit 
Dionyoaca  has  given  many  details  about  it : — 

Zaypta  yetpafMevrj  K€pO€V  pp€<l>os,  &c.  (vi.  264.) 
Glemens  Alexandrin.  Admonit.  ad  Gent.  p.  11,  12.  Sylb.  The  story 
was  treated  both  by  Callimachus  and  by  £uphori6n,  Etymolog.  Magn. 
V.  Zayptvs,  Schol.  Lycophr.  208.  In  the  old  epic  poem  Alkmeeonis 
or  Epigoni,  Zagreus  is  a  surname  of  HadSs.  See  Fragm.  4,  p.  7,  ed. 
Diintzer.  Respecting  the  Orphic  Theogony  generally,  Brandis  (Hand- 
buch  der  Gescfaichte  der  Griechisch-Romisch.  Philosophic,  c.xvii.,xviii.), 
K.  0.  Miiller  (Prolegg.  Mythol.  pp.  379-396),  and  Zoega  (Abhandlun- 
gen,  ▼.  pp.  21  l-263j  may  be  consulted  with  much  advantage.  Brandis 
regards  this  Theogony  as  considerably  older  than  the  first  Ionic  philo* 
sophy,  which  is  a  higher  antiquity  than  appears  probable :  some  of  the 
ideas  which  it  contains,  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  Orphic  egg, 
indicate  a  departure  from  the  string  of  purely  personal  generations  which 
both  Homer  and  Hesiod  exdnsively  recount,  and  a  resort  to  something 
like  physical  analogies.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  reasonably  claim  for 
it  more  than  half  a  century  above  the  age  of  Onomakritus.  The  Theo- 
gony of  Pherekydds  of  Syros  seems  to  have  borne  some  analogy  to  the 
Orphic.  See  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  119,  Sturz.  Fragment.  Pherekyd.  §  5-6, 
Brandis,  Handbuch,  ut  sup.  c.  xxii.  PherekydSs  partially  deviated  from 
the  mythical  track  or  personal  successions  set  forth  by  Hesiod.  cVfc  ot 
y€  fie/iiyficyoi  avr&v  Koi  r^  p.ri  p,v6tKas  diravra  \ey€tv,  oiov  ^€p€icv^ris 
Koi  mpol  Tiv€s,  &c.  (Aristot.  Metaphys.  N.  p.  301,  ed.  Brandis.)  Por- 
phyrins, de  Antro  Nymphar.  c.  31,  koi  rod  Svpiov  #e/>cicvdov  fivxovs  icai 
pSBpovs  Koi  avTpa  koi  Bvpas  koi  irvXar  Xryovror ,  koI  bih  rovT»v  a^vcrro- 
/icvov  ras  t&p  ^vxw  yewVfts  jcm  oiroyeycVcif ,  &c.  Euddmus  the  Peri- 
patetic, pupil  of  Aristotle,  had  drawn  up  an  account  of  the  Orphic 
Theogony  as  well  as  of  the  doctrines  of  Phcn-kyd^,  Akusilaus  and 
others,  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Platonists  of  the  fourth 
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Such  is  the  tissue  of  violent  fancies  compre- 
hended under  the  title  of  the  Orphic  Theogony, 
and  read  as  such,  it  appears,  by  Plato,  IsokratSs 
and  Aristotle.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  based  upon 
the  Hesiodic  Theogony,  but  according  to  the  gene* 
ral  expansive  tendency  of  Grecian  legend,  much 
new  matter  is  added  :  Zeus  has  in  Homer  one  pre- 
decessor, in  Hesiod  two,  and  in  Orpheus  four. 

The  Hesiodic  Theogony,  though  later  in  date 
than  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  was  coeval  with  the 
earliest  period  of  what  may  be  called  Grecian  hi- 
story,  and  certainly  of  an  age  earlier  than  700 
B.C.     It  appears  to  have  been  widely  circulated  in  compan- 
Greece^  and  being  at  once  ancient  and  short,  the  HLrod  and 
general  public  consulted  it  as  their  principal  source  ^""p*^*"*- 
of  information  respecting  divine  antiquity.     The 
Orphic  Theogony  belongs  to  a  later  date,  and  con- 
tains the  Hesiodic  ideas  and  persons,  enlarged  and 
mystically  disguised  :  its  vein  of  invention  was  less 
popular,  adapted  more  to  the  contemplation  of  a  sect 
specially  prepared  than  to  the  taste  of  a  casual  au- 
dience, and  it  appears  accordingly  to  have  obtained 
currency  chiefly  among  purely  speculative  men\ 

century,  though  it  is  now  lost.  The  extracts  which  we  find  seem  all 
to  countenance  the  hehef  that  the  Hesiodic  Theogony  formed  the  haais 
upon  which  they  worked.  See  ahout  Akusilaus^  Plato,  Sympos.  p.  178. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  629. 

'  The  Orphic  Theogany  is  never  cited  in  the  ample  Scholia  on  Homer, 
though  Hesiod  is  often  alluded  to.  (See  Loheck,  Aglaoph.  p.  540.) 
Nor  can  it  have  heen  present  to  the  minds  of  Xenophan^s  and  Hera- 
kleitus,  as  representing  any  widely  diffused  Grecian  belief :  the  former, 
who  so  severely  condemned  Homer  and  Hesiod,  would  have  foimd  Or- 
pheus much  more  deserving  of  his  censure :  aud  the  latter  could  hardly 
have  omitted  Oqiheus  from  his  memorable  denimciatiou  :" — UokvfiaBifi 
p6ov  ov  dtdao-fcei'  'Haiodov  yap  hv  tdida^t  Ka\  llvOayoprjv^  aZris  d«  Scvo- 
^vca  re  Koi  'EKortuov.     Diog-  Laer.  ix.  1.     Isokrates  treats  Orpheus 
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Among  the  majority  of  these  latter,  however,  it 
acquired  greater  veneration,  and  above  all  was  sup« 
posed  to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  Hesiodic. 
The  belief  in  its  superior  antiquity  (disallowed  by 
Herodotus,  and  seemingly  also  by  Aristotle^),  as 
well  as  the  respect  for  its  contents,  increased  during 
the  Alexandrine  age  and  through  the  declining  cen- 
turies of  Paganism,  reaching  its  maximum  among 
the  New-Platonists  of  the  third  and  fourth  century 
after  Christ :  both  the  Christian  assailants,  as  well 
as  the  defenders  of  paganism,  treated  it  as  the  most 
ancient  and  venerable  summary  of  the  Grecian  faith. 
Orpheus  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  as  the  harper  and 
companion  of  the  Argonautic  maritime  heroes :  Or- 
pheus  and  Musaeus,  as  well  as  Pamphos  and  OlSn, 
the  great  supposed  authors  of  theogonic,  mystical, 
oracular,  and  prophetic  verses  and  hymns,  were  ge- 
nerally considered  by  literary  Greeks  as  older  than 
either  Hesiod  or  Horner^:  and  such  was  also  the 

as  the  most  censurable  of  all  the  poets.  See  Busiris,  p.  229 ;  ii.  p.  309^ 
Bekk.  The  Theojpny  of  Orpheus,  as  conceived  by  ApoUonius  Khodius 
(i.  504)  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  by  Nigidius  in  the  first  century  B.C., 
(Servius  ad  Virgil.  Eclog.  iv.  10)  seems  to  have  been  on  a  more  contracted 
scale  than  that  which  is  given  in  the  text.  But  neither  of  them  notice 
the  tale  of  Zagreus,  which  we  know  to  be  as  old  as  Onomakritus. 

^  This  opinion  of  Herodotus  is  implied  in  the  remarkable  passage 
about  Homer  and  Hesiod,  ii.  63.  though  he  never  once  names  Orpheus 
— only  alluding  once  to  "  Orphic  ceremonies.''  ii,  81.  He  speaks  more 
than  once  of  the  prophecies  of  Musseus.  Aristotle  denied  the  past  ex- 
istence and  reality  of  Orpheus.     See  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  38. 

*  Pindar,  Pyth.  iv.  177.  Plato  seems  to  consider  Orpheus  as  more 
ancient  than  Homer.  Compare  Thesetet.  p.  179 ;  Cratylus,  p.  402 ;  De 
Republ.  ii.  p.  364.  The  order  in  which  Aristophanes  (and  Hippias  of 
Elis,  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Str.  vi.  p.  624)  mentions  them  indicates  the 
same  view,  Raure,  1030.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  the  later  chrono- 
logers,  among  whom  the  behef  in  the  antiquity  of  Orpheus  was  univer* 
sal ;  he  WHS  commonly  described  as  son  of  the  Muse  Calliopd,     An* 
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common  opinion  of  modern  scholars  until  a  period 
comparatively  recent.  It  has  now  been  shown, 
on  sufficient  ground,  that  the  compositions  which 
passed  under  these  names  emanate  for  the  most 
part  from  poets  of  the  Alexandrine  age,  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  Christian  eera  ;  and  that  even  the 
earliest  among  them,  which  served  as  the  stock  on 
which  the  later  additions  were  engrafted,  belong  to 
a  period  far  more  recent  than  Hesiod  ;  probably  to 
the  century  preceding  Onomakritus  (b.c.  610-510). 
It  seems,  however,  certain,  that  both  Orpheus  and 
Musaeus  were  names  of  established  reputation  at 
the  time  when  Onomakritus  flourished ;  and  it  is 
distinctly  stated  by  Pausanias  that  the  latter  was 
himself  the  author  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
characteristic  mythe  of  the  Orphic  Theogony— - 
the  discerption  of  Zagreus  by  the  Titans,  and  his 
resurrection  as  Dionysos^ 

The  names  of  Orpheus  and  Musaeus  fas  well  a? 
that  of  Pythagoras*,  looking  at  one  side  of  his 

droti6n  seems  to  have  denied  that  he  was  a  Thracian^  regarding  the 
Thraciana  as  incurably  stupid  and  illiterate.  Androti6n,  Fragm.  36,  ed. 
Didot.  Ephom  treated  him  as  having  been  a  pupil  of  the  Idsean  Dac- 
tyls of  Phrygia  (see  Dioddr.  v.  64),  and  as  having  learnt  from  them  his 
TfXeras  and  /xvon^pca,  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Greece. 
The  earliest  mention  which  we  find  of  Orpheus,  is  that  of  the  poet 
Ibycns  (about  bc.  630),  dvofMicKvrov  'Op</>^v.  ftyci  Fragm.  9,  p.  341, 
ed.  Schneidewin. 

"'  Pausan.  viii.  37,  3.  Tiravas  dc  npc^rov  €s  iroirjaiv  €<rriyaytv  "Ofjofpos, 
Ocoifs  efvai  axjms  vtto  r<p  Kokovfiivtp  Taprdpo^*  kqi  ianv  «v  *Hpas  opK<jp  ra 
hnj'  napa  di  'Ofiripov  *OvofidKpiTOf,  napoKafimv  r&v  TiTava>p  r6  Hvopa, 
Aioyv<r^  re  trvv4BrjK€v  Bpyui,  koi  cimu  tovs  Tiravas  r^  Aiovva-ij^  r&v  ira» 
Bfiparmf  twoiriaev  avrovpyovs.  Both  the  date,  the  character  and  the 
function  of  Onomakritus  are  distinctly  marked  by  Herodotus,  vii.  6. 

'  Herodotus  believed  in  the  derivation  both  of  the  Orphic  and  Py* 
thagorean  regulations  from  Egsrpt — dftoXoytovo-t  de  ravra  roia-i  'Op^t- 
Koiai  KoKtop-evoKri  Ka\  BaKxiKoio-iy  Movtri  dc  Alymrriouri  (ii.  81).     He 
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Influence  character)  represent  facts  of  importance  in  the 
reiigiont  history  of  the  Grecian  mind — the  gradual  influx  of 
Greece.  Thracian,  Phrygian,  and  Egyptian,  religious  cere- 
monies and  feelings,  and  the  increasing  diffusion 
of  special  mysteries",  schemes  for  religious  purifi- 
cation, and  orgies  (I  venture  to  anglicise  the  Greek 
word,  which  contains  in  its  original  meaning  no 
implication  of  the  ideas  of  excess  to  which  it  was 
afterwards  diverted),  in  honour  of  some  particular 
god — distinct  both  from  the  public  solemnities  and 
from  the  gentile  solemnities  of  primitive  Greece, — 
celebrated  apart  from  the  citizens  generally,  and 
approachable  only  through  a  certain  course  of  prc'^^ 
paration  and  initiation — sometimes  even  forbidden 
to  be  talked  of  in  the  presence  of  the  uninitiated, 
under  the  severest  threats  of  divine  judgement. 
Occasionally  such  voluntary  combinations  assumed 
the  form  of  permanent  brotherhoods,  bound  toge- 
ther by  periodical  solemnities  as  well  as  by  vows  of 

knows  the  names  of  those  Greeks  who  have  borrowed  from  Egypt  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  but  he  will  not  mention  them  (ii.  123) : 
he  can  hardly  allude  to  any  one  but  the  Pythagoreans,  many  of  whom 
he  probably  knew  in  Italy.  See  the  curious  extract  from  Xenophands 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  Diogen.  Laert.  yiii.  37  :  and  the 
quotation  from  the  Silli  of  Tim6n,  Uv&aySpav  di  yoip-os  anoKkivavr  tnX 
b6(a»,  &c.  Compare  Porphyr.  in  Vit.  Pythag.  c.  41. 
'  Aristophan.  Ran.  1030.— 

*Op<^€Vff  fiiv  yhp  riktrds  ff  ^fuv  irarcdctfc,  <f>6v^y  r*  air^xecBcu* 
Mov<ra7os  r ,  cfa/cco-ci;  re  v6<r<av  KCii  xPWf^^^'  *Ha-«o^j  di, 
Tfjs  ipyaarla^t  icapirav  &pas,  dp&rovs'  6  di  Btios  "Ofirfpos 
*Air6  Tov  Tifjtfjv  Koi  Kkfos  tarxtv,  n\^v  Tovff,  Sri,  xpWt^  ihiba<TK€v, 
*Ap€Ths,  Td(€is,  (STrXtVccf  dvbp&v,  &c. 
The  same  general  contrast  is  to  be  found  in  Plato,  Protagoras,  p.  316 ; 
the  opinion  of  Pausanias,  ix.  30,  4.    The  poems  of  Musaeus  seem  to 
have  borne  considerable  analogy  to  the  Melampodia  ascribed  to  Hesiod 
(see  Clemen.  Alex.  Str.  vi.  p.  628) ;  and  healing  charms  are  ascribed  to 
Orpheus  as  well  as  to  Mussus.     See  Eurip.  Alcestis,  986. 
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an  ascetic  character :  thus  the  Orphic  life  (as  it  was 
called)  or  regulation  of  the  Orphic  brotherhood, 
among  other  injunctions  partly  arbitrary  and  partly 
abstinent,  forbade  animal  food  universally,  and  on 
certain  occasions,  the  use  of  woollen  clothing \  The 
great  religious  and  political  fraternity  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, which  acted  so  powerfully  on  the  condition 
of  the  Italian  cities,  was  one  of  the  many  mani- 
festations of  this  general  tendency,  which  stands  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  simple,  open-hearted,  and 
demonstrative  worship  of  the  Homeric  Greeks. 

Festivals  at  seed-time  and  harvest — at  the  vin- 
tage and  at  the  opening  of  the  new  wine — ^were 
doubtless   coeval   with  the  earliest  habits  of  the 
Greeks ;  the  latter  being  a  period  of  unusual  jovi- 
ality.    Yet  in  the  Homeric  poems,  Dionysos  and  Especially 
D6m6t6r,  the  patrons  of  the  vineyard  and  the  corn-  [SJ  worship 
field,  are  seldom  mentioned,  and  decidedly  occupy  ^n^^^n^l 
little  place  in  the  imagination  of  the  poet  as  com-  »<>»• 
pared  with  the  other  gods :  nor  are  they  of  any 
conspicuous  importance  even  in  the  Hesiodic  The- 
ogony.     But  during  the  interval  between  Hesiod 
and  Onomakritus,  the  revolution  in  the  religious 
mind  of  Greece  was  such  as  to  place  both  these 
deities  in  the  front  rank.    According  to  the  Orphic 
doctrine,  Zagreus,  son  of  Persephonfi,  is  destined 
to  be  the  successor  of  Zeus,  and  although  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Titans  intercepts  this  lot,  yet  even 
when  he  rises  again  from  his  discerption  under  the 
name  of  Dionysos,  he  is  the  colleague  and  co-equal 
of  his  divine  father. 

*  Herod,  ii.  81 ;  Euripid.  Hippol.  967>  and  the  curious  fragment  of 
the  bst  KprJTts  of  Euripides.    'OptjiiKol  filoi,  Plato,  Legg*  ^ii*  782. 
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This  remarkable  change,  occurring  as  it  did  du- 
ring the  sixth  and  a  part  of  the  seventh  century 
before  the  Christian  sera,  may  be  traced  to  the  in- 
fluence of  communication  with  Egypt  (which  only 
became  fully  open  to  the  Greeks  about  b.c.  660), 
as  well  as  with  Thrace,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia*  From 
hence  new  religious  ideas  and  feelings  were  in- 
troduced, which  chiefly  attached  themselves  to  the 
characters  of  Dionysos  and  D6m6t6r.  The  Greeks 
identified  these  two  deities  with  the  great  Egyptian 
Osiris  and  Isis,  so  that  what  was  borrowed  from 
the  Egyptian  worship  of  the  two  latter  naturally 
fell  to  their  equivalents  in  the  Grecian  system  \ 
Moreover  the  worship  of  Dionysos  (under  what 
name  cannot  be  certainly  made  out)  was  indigenous 
in  Thrace*,  as  that  of  the  Great  Mother  was  in 
Phrygia,  and  in  Lydia — together  with  those  violent 
ecstasies  and  manifestations  of  temporary  frenzy, 
and  that  clashing  of  noisy  instruments  which  we 
find  afterwards  characterizing  it  in  Greece.  The 
great  masters  of  the  pipe — as  well  as  the  dithy- 
ramb^, and  indeed  the  whole  musical  system  appro- 

»  Herodot.  u.  42,  69,  144. 

>  Herodot.  v.  7,  vii.  Ill;  Euripid.  Hecub.  1249,  and  Rh^us,  969.  and 
the  Prolo^e  to  the  Bacchse ;  Strabo,  x.  p.  470;  Schol.  ad  Aristophan. 
Avea,  874 ;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  1069 ;  Harpokrat.  t.  2d^  $ 
Photius,  Evoi  2a/3o*.  The  "Lydica"  of  Th.  Menke  (Berlin,  1843) 
traces  the  early  connection  between  the  religion  of  Dionysos  and  that 
of  Cybeld,  c.  6,  7-  Hoeckh's  Krdta  (vol.  i.  p.  128-134)  is  instructive 
respecting  the  Phrygian  religion. 

'  Aristotle,  Polit.  viii.  7,  9.     Uaara  yap  BaKXtui  koi  naaa  17  rotavn; 
iuvrio'is  ftaKtara  t&v  6pydv»v  dorXv  iv  rois  avkotf  t&v  d*  dpfioviwv  iv 
Tois  ^pvyiorl  ficXe<rt  Xafipav€i  ravra  r6  irpcnovy  oiop  6  diBvpofi^s  doKfi 
6fLo\oyovp.€v<os  flvai  ^pvyiov,     Eurip.  Bacch.  58. — 
Aijpccr^f  rdnix^pt  «v  vrc^Xct  ^pvy&v 
Tvfitrava,  *P§as  t(  iifjrpbs  ipja  ff  fvprifiara,  &c. 
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priated  to  the  worship  of  Dipnysos,  which  contrasted 
80  pointedly  with  the  quiet  solemnity  of  the  Peean 
addressed  to  Apollo — ^were  all  originally  Phrygian. 
From  all  these  various  countries,  novelties,  un« 
known  to  the  Homeric  men^  found  their  way  into 
the  Grecian  worship:  and  there  is  one  amongst 
them  which  deserves  to  be  specially  noticed,  be*- 
cause  it  marks  the  generation  of  the  new  class  of 
ideas  in  their  theology.  Homer  mentions  many 
persons  guilty  of  private  or  involuntary  homicide, 
and  compelled  either  to  go  into  exile  or  to  make 
pecuniary  satisfaction  ;  but  he  never  once  describes  Purification 
any  of  them  to  have  either  received  or  required  ddcun-' 
purification  for  the  crime**  Now  in  the  times  sub-  H"omw.^ 
sequent  to  Homer,  purification  for  homicide  comes 
to  be  considered  as  indispensable :  the  guilty  per- 
son is  regarded  as  unfit  for  the  society  of  man  or 
the  worship  of  the  gods  until  he  has  received  it, 
and  special  ceremonies  are  prescribed  whereby  it  is 
to  be  administered.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the 
ceremony  of  purification  was  the  same  among  the 

Plutarch,  EL  in  Delpb.  c.  9;  Philochor.  Fr.  21,  ed.  Didot,  p.  389. .  The 
complete  and  intimate  manner  in  which  Euripides  identifies  the  Bacchic 
rites  of  Dionysos  with  the  Phrygian  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  Great 
Mother,  is  very  remarkable.  The  fine  description  given  by  Lucretius 
(ii.  600-640)  of  the  Phrygian  worship  is  much  enfeebled  l^y  his  unsatis- 
factory allegorizing. 

*  Schol.  ad  niad.  xi.  690 — ov  but  rh  KoBapo-ia  *I(^irov  vopBtirai  ^ 
UvXor,  cfTci  Toi  'Odva-irevg  fiei^wv  Neoropor,  Kai  irap  'Ofi^p^  ovk  oibap,€p 
tf>ov€a  KaBoipofievov,  aXX*  avrvrlvovra  tj  (jyvyadtvofitvov.  The  examples 
are  numerous,  and  are  found  both  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Iliad, 
ii.  666  {TUjiolemos) ;  xiii.  697  {MedSn) ;  xiii.  674  {Epeigeus) ;  xxiii.  89 
(Patroklos);  Odyss.  xv.  224  {Theoklymenos) -,  xiv.  380  (an  JStolian). 
Nor  does  the  interesting  mythe  respecting  the  functions  of  At^  and  the 
Litse  harmonise  with  the  subsequent  doctrine  about  the  necessity  of 
purification.    (Iliad,  ix.  498.) 

VOL.  I.  D 
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Lydians  and  among  the  Greeks^ :  we  know  that  it 
formed  no  part  of  the  early  religion  of  the  latter, 
and  we  may  perhaps  reasonably  suspect  that  they 
borrowed  it  from  the  former.  The  oldest  instance 
known  to  us  of  expiation  for  homicide  was  con«- 
tained  in  the  epic  poem  of  the  Milesian  Arktinus^, 
wherein  Achillas  is  purified  by  Odysseus  for  the 
murder  of  Thersitds  :  several  others  occurred  in  the 
later  or  Hesiodic  epic — Hdraklds,  PSleus,  Belle- 
roph6n,  Alkmsedn,  AmphiktydOi  Pcemander,  Trio- 
pas, — from  whence  they  probably  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  logographers  to  Apollod6rus, 
Diod6rus,  and  others^.  The  purification  of  the 
murderer  was  originally  operated,  not  by  the  hands 
of  any  priest  or  specially  sanctified  man,  but  by 
those  of  a  chief  or  king,  who  goes  through  the  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  in  the  manner  recounted  by 
Herodotus  in  his  pathetic  narrative  respecting  Crcs- 
sus  and  Adrastus. 
New  and         The  idea  of  a  special  taint  of  crime,  and  of  the 

pecaliar  re- 

ligioui        necessity  as  well  as  the  sufficiency  of  prescribed 


rites. 


'  Herodot.  u  36— lori  dc  frapairXi;<r(i7  ^  KaOapa-u  rouri  Avdoicri  Koi 
rouri  ''EXXi7(ri.  One  remarkable  proof,  amongat  many,  of  the  deep  hold 
which  this  idea  took  of  the  greatest  minda  in  Greece,  that  aerioua  mia- 
chief  would  fall  upon  the  community  if  family  quarrela  or  homicide  re- 
mained without  religious  expiation,  ia  to  be  found  in  the  objectiona 
which  Aristotle  urges  against  the  community  of  women  proposed  in  the 
Platonic  Republic.  It  could  not  be  known  what  indiriduals  stood  in  the 
relation  of  father,  son  or  brother :  if,  therefore,  wrong  or  murder  of  kin- 
dred should  take  place,  the  appropriate  religious  atonements  {at  vo/uC^ 
fAtvai  Xvo-ffi()  could  not  be  appUed,  and  the  crime  would  go  unezpiated. 
(Aristot.  PoUt.  ii.  1,  14.  Compare  Thucyd.  i.  125-128.)    , 

'  See  the  Fragm.  of  the  Ethiopia  of  Arktinua,  in  Diintzer'a  Collec- 
tion, p.  16. 

'  The  referencea  for  this  are  collected  in  Lobeck'a  Aglaophamoa. 
Epimetr.  ii.  ad  Orphica,  p.  968. 
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leligioas  ceremonies  as  a  means  of  removing  it,  ap- 
pears thus  to  have  got  footing  in  Grecian  practice 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Homer.  The  peculiar 
rites  or  orgies,  composed  or  put  together  by  Ono- 
makritus,  Methapus\  and  other  men  of  more  than 
the  ordinary  piety,  were  founded  upon  a  similar 
mode  of  thinking  and  adapted  to  the  same  mental 
exigencies.  They  were  voluntarily  religious  mani- 
festations, superinduced  upon  the  old  public  sacri- 
fices of  the  king  or  chiefs  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
society,  and  of  the  father  on  his  own  family  hearth. 
They  marked  out  the  details  of  divine  service 
proper  to  appease  or  gratify  the  god  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  and  to  procure  for  the  believers 
who  went  through  them  his  blessings  and  protec- 
tion here  or  hereafter — the  exact  performance  of 
the  divine  service  in  all  its  specialty  was  held  ne- 
cessary, and  thus  the  priests  or  Hierophants^  who 
alone  were  familiar  with  the  ritual,  acquired  a  com- 
manding position^.  Generally  speaking,  these 
peculiar  orgies  obtained  their  admission  and  their 

*  PauMnias  (iv.  1,  6)^^i€Tf  icAr/iiyo-f  yhp  xal  M^Bairos  rijs  rcXcr^s  (the 
fileuanian  Orgies,  carried  by  Kaukon  firom  Eleusis  into  MessSnia),  iarip 
A.  *0  d^  M^&atrot  yitHn  fjk€V  ^p  'ABrivdiotf  rtkrnjf  re  Koi  opylttv  wawf 
Tolttv  a-vvBirffs*  Again,  yiii.  37>  3^  Onomakritus  Aioyvo-y  a^MBtf* 
K€v  HpyiOy  &c.  This  is  another  expression  designating  the  same  idea 
as  the  Rh^us  of  Euripid^,  944.— 

MvtrnipUNf  Tf  r&p  itro^pfirtiP  tftdpM 
''Edft^cv  'Op^cvff. 

'  TSlin^,  the  ancestor  of  the  Syracusan  despot  Gel6,  acquired  great 
political  power  as  possessing  t^  Iph  r»v  xBovU^w  &tw  (Herodot.  vii.  153); 
he  and  his  family  became  hereditary  Hierophants  of  these  ceremonies. 
HowTdlin^s  acquired  the  Iph,  Herodotus  cannot  say— ^tfcv  dc  ain-h. 
IX<i/3r,  ^  oMt  iKTrfo-aroj  rovro  ovk  t[x»  c&roi.  Probably  there  was  a 
traditional  legend*  not  inferior  in  sanctity  to  that  of  Eleusis,  tracing 
them  to  the  gift  of  BttaMx  herself. 

d2 
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influence  at  periods  of  distress,  disease,  public  ca- 
lamity and  danger,  or  religious  terror  and  despond- 
ency, which  appear  to  have  been  but  too  frequent 
in  their  occurrence. 
Circulated  The  minds  of  men  were  prone  to  the  belief  that 
tL^^  ""'  what  they  were  suflfering  arose  from  the  displeasure 
Ind  p^romi-  ^f  somc  of  the  gods,  and  as  they  found  that  the 
wminnf  *^  ordinary  sacrifices  and  worship  were  insufficient  for 
their  protection,  so  they  grasped  at  new  sugges- 
tions proposed  to  them  with  the  view  of  regaining 
the  divine  favour  \  Such  suggestions  were  more 
usually  copied,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the 
religious  rites  of  some  foreign  locality,  or  from 
some  other  portion  of  the  Hellenic  world ;  and  in 
this  manner  many  new  sects  or  voluntary  religious 
fraternities,  promising  to  relieve  the  troubled  con- 
science and  to  reconcile  the  sick  or  suffering  with 
the  offended  gods,  acquired  permanent  establish- 
ment as  well  as  considerable  influence.  They  were 
generally  under  the  superintendence  of  hereditary 
families  of  priests,  who  imparted  the  rites  of  con- 
firmation and  purification  to  communicants  gene- 
rally ;  no  one  who  went  through  the  prescribed 
ceremonies  being  excluded.  In  many  cases,  such 
ceremonies  fell  into  the  hands  of  jugglers,  who 
volunteered  their  services  to  wealthy  men,  and 
degraded  their  profession  as  well  by  obtrusive  ve- 
nality as  by  extravagant  promises* :  sometimes  the 

'  See  Josephii8  cont.  Api6n.  ii.  c.  35 ;  Hesych.  B€o\  (moi ;  Strabo,  x. 
p.  471 ;  Plutarch,  Ilcpi  Aeundaifiov.  c.  iii.  p.  166;  c.  vii.  p.  167. 

'  Plato,  Republ.  ii.  p.  364 ;  Demosthen.  de  Coron&,  c.  79,  p.  313. 
The  drio-idaZ/MDv  of  Theophrastus  cannot  be  comfortable  without  recei- 
ving the  Orphic  communion  monthly  from  the  Orpheotelestse  (Theophr. 
Char.  xvi.).    Compare  Plutarch,  U€p\  row  fi^  xP^"  «/*/**''Po>  &©•>  c«  25, 
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price  was  lowered  to  bring  them  withia  reach  of 
the  poor  and  even  of  slaves.  But  the  wide  diffu« 
sion,  and  the  number  of  voluntary  communicants 
of  these  solemnities,  proves  how  much  they  fell  in 
with  the  feeling  of  the  time  and  how  much  respect 
they  enjoyed — a  respect,  which  the  more  conspi- 
cuous establishments,  such  as  Eleusis  and  Samo- 
thrace,  maintained  for  several  centuries.  And  the 
visit  of  the  Kretan  Epimenid6s  to  Athens  —in  the  d^J^Jbyf,,, 
time  of  Sol6n,  and  at  a  season  of  the  most  serious  ^^^^ 
disquietude  and  dread  of  having  offended  the  gods 
— illustrates  the  tranquillizing  effect  of  new  orgies' 
and  rites  of  absolution,  when  enjoined  by  a  man 
standing  high  in  the  favour  of  the  gods  and  re- 
puted to  be  the  son  of  a  nymph.  The  supposed 
Erythraean  Sibyl,  and  the  earliest  collection  of  Si- 
bylline prophecies*,  afterwards  so  much  multiplied 

p.  400.  The  comic  writer  Phryuichus  indicates  the  existence  of  these 
rites  of  religious  excitement,  at  Athens,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
See  the  short  fragment  of  his  Kp6vog,  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Aves,  989 — 
'Ay^p  Xop€V€i,  Kol  rh  rov  0€ov  icaXcSs* 
BovXci  AioTTfiBrj  fi^TabpayM  xal  rofiwava ; 
Diopeithds  was  a  xP^cfiSkoyost  or  collector  and  deliverer  of  prophe- 
cies, which  he  sung  (or  rather,  perhaps,  recited)  with  solenmity  and 
emphasis,  in  public.  cScrrc  Troiovvrcf  xPWH^^^  avrol  Aiboaa  ^btiv  Ato- 
ir€i6€i  rf  irapafMUfOfitytp,  (Ameipsias  ap.  Schol.  Aristophan.  ut  sup,, 
which  illustrates  Thucyd.  ii.  21.) 

*  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  c.  12 ;  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  110. 

'  See  Klausen,  "^neas  und  die  Penaten" :  his  chapter  on  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Sibylline  collections  is  among  the 
most  ingenious  of  his  learned  book.  Book  ii.  pp.  210-240 :  see  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  Tipyis. 

To  the  same  age  belong  the  xPWf^ol  and  KuSapfjioi  of  Abaris  and  his 
marvellous  journey  through  the  air  upon  an  arrow  (Herodot.  iv.  36). 

Epimenidds  also  composed  KaBapfioX  in  epic  verse ;  his  Kovpfjratv  and 
Kopv^avrtav  ycVrcnr,  and  his  four  thousand  verses  respecting  Minds 
and  Rhadamanthys,  if  they  had  been  preserved,  would  let  us  fully  into 
the  ideas  of  a  religious  mystic  of  that  age  respecting  the  antiquities  of 
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and  interpolated,  and  referred  (according  to  Grecian 
custom)  to  an  age  even  earlier  than  Homer,  appear 
to  belong  to  a  date  not  long  posterior  to  EpimenidSs. 
Other  oracular  verses,  such  as  those  of  Bakis,  were 
treasured  up  in  Athens  and  other  cities :  the  sixth 
century  before  the  Christian  sera  was  fertile  in  these 
kinds  of  religious  manifestations. 
Principal  Amongst  the  special  rites  and  orgies  of  the  cha- 
of  Greece,  racter  just  described,  those  which  enjoyed  the 
greatest  Pan-Hellenic  reputation  were  attached  to 
the  Idsean  Zeus  in  Krdte,  to  DdmdtSr  at  Eleusis, 
to  the  Kabeiri  in  Samotbrace,  and  to  Dionysos  at 
Delphi  and  Thebes  \  That  they  were  all  to  a  great 
degree  analogous,  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which 
they  unconsciously  run  together  and  become  con- 
fused in  the  minds  of  various  authors :  the  an- 
cient inquirers  themselves  were  unable  to  distin- 
guish one  from  tbe  otber,  and  we  must  be  content 
to  submit  to  the  like  ignorance.  But  we  see 
enough  to  satisfy  us  of  the  general  fact,  that  during 
the  century  and  a  half  which  elapsed  between  tbe 
opening  of  Egypt  to  the  Greeks  and  the  com- 
mencement of  their  struggle  with  the  Persian 
kings,  the  old  religion  was  largely  adulterated  by 
importations  from  Egypt,  Asia  Minor*,  and  Thrace. 

Greece.  (Strabo,  x.  p.  474 ;  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  10.)  Among  the  poems 
ascribed  to  Hetiod  were  comprised  not  only  the  Melampodia,  but  also 
thnj  fuurriKa  and  e^rfyrfo-tis  cVl  repaaiv,     Pausan.  ix.  31,  4. 

>  Among  other  illustrations  of  tins  general  resemblance,  may  be 
counted  an  epitaph  of  Kallimachus  upon  an  aged  priestess,  who  passed 
from  the  service  of  D6m6t6r  to  that  of  the  Kabeiri,  then  to  that  of 
Cybeld,  having  the  superintendence  of  many  young  women.  Kallima- 
chus, Epigram.  42.  p.  308,  ed.  Ernest. 

'  Plutarch  (Defect.  Oracul.  c.  10,  p.  415)  treats  these  countries  as  the 
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The  rites  grew  to  be  more  furious  and  ecstatic,  ex* 
hibitiog  the  utmost  excitement,  bodily  as  well  as 
mental :  the  legends  became  at  once  more  coarse, 
more  tragical,  and  less  pathetic.    The  manifesta-  Eciutk 
tions  of  this  frenzy   were  strongest  among  the  duotd  from 
women,  whose  religious  susceptibilities  were  often  500^8^.0!^ 
found  extremely  unmanageable^  and  who  had  every- 
where congregative  occasional  ceremonies  of  their 
own,  apart  from  the  men — indeed,  in  the  case  of 
the  colonists,  especially  of  the  Asiatic  colonists, 
the  women  had  been  originally  women  of  the  coun- 
try, and  as  such  retained  to  a  great  degree  their 
non-Hellenic  manners  and  feelings^.    The  god  Dio- 

original  seat  of  the  worship  of  Dfemons  (wholly  or  partially  bad>  and 
intermediate  between  gods  and  men),  and  their  religious  ceremonies  as 
of  A  corresponding  character :  the  Greeks  were  borrowers  from  them, 
according  to  him,  both  of  the  doctrine  and  of  the  ceremonies. 

'  Strabo,  vii.  p.  297*  ^A.iravT€s  yhp  r^r  ^fiat^tfiovias  apxT/ovs  oioyrcu 
ris  ymfoucas*  airraX  dc  ical  ro^t  Hifhpat  wpoKokowrai  9£  rhs  M.  frkiow 
Btpan^las  r&p  Bt&v,  koi  ioprhs,  koI  wtrtvicur^iovs,  Plato  (De  Legg.  x. 
pp.  909,  910)  takes  great  pains  to  restrain  this  tendency  on  the  part  of 
lick  or  suffering  persons,  especially  women,  to  introduce  new  sacred 
rites  into  his  dty. 

'  Herodot.  i.  146.  The  vrives  of  the  Ionic  original  settlers  at  Miletos 
were  Karian  women,  whose  husbands  they  slew. 

The  violences  of  the  Karian  worship  are  attested  by  what  Herodotus 
says  of  the  Karian  residents  in  Egypt,  at  the  festival  of  Isis  at  Busiris, 
The  Egyptians  at  this  festival  manifested  their  feeling  by  beating  them- 
selves, the  Karians  by  cutting  their  faces  with  knives  (ii.  61).  The 
Kapueff  /Aowra  became  proverbial  for  funeral  wailings  (Plato,  Legg.  vii. 
p.  800) :  the  unmeasured  e£fusions  and  demonstrations  of  sorrow  for  the 
departed,  sometimes  accompanied  with  cutting  and  mutilation  self-in- 
flicted by  the  mourner,  was  a  distinguishing  feature  in  Asiatics  and 
Egyptians  as  compared  with  Greeks.  Plutarch>  Consolat.  ad  Apollon. 
c.  22.  p.  123.  Mournful  feeling  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  desecration  of 
the  genuine  and  primitive  Grecian  festival,  which  was  a  season  of  cheer- 
fill  harmony  and  social  enjoyment,  wherein  the  god  was  believed  to 
sympathise  {tv^potrvvri).  See  Xenophan^  ap.  Aristot.  Rhetor,  ii.  25 ; 
Xenophan.  Fragm.  1.  ed.  Schneidewin;  Theognis,  776;  Plutarch,  De 
Superstit.  p.  169.  The  uu&vourable  comments  of  Dionysius  of  Halikar* 
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nysos',  whom  the  legends  described  as  clothed  in 
feminine  attire,  and  leading  a  troop  of  frenzied  wo- 
men, inspired  a  temporary  ecstasy,  and  those  who 
Connected  rcsistcd  the  inspiration,  being  disposed  to  disobey 
Zrship  of  his  will,  were  punished  either  by  particular  judge- 
Dionyws.  j^^^^^  ^^  by  mental  terrors ;  while  those  who  gave 
full  loose  to  the  feeling,  in  the  appropriate  season 
and  with  the  received  solemnities,  satisfied  his  exi* 
gencies,  and  believed  themselves  to  have  procured 
immunity  from  such  disquietudes  for  the  future^. 
Crowds  of  women,  clothed  with  fawn-skins  and 
bearing  the  sanctified  thyrsus,  flocked  to  the  soli- 
tudes of  Parnassus,  or  Kithserftn,  or  Taygetus, 
during  the  consecrated  triennial  period,  passed  the 
night  there  with  torches,  and  abandoned  themselves 
to  demonstrations  of  frantic  excitement,  with  dan- 
cing and  clamorous  invocation  of  the  god :  they 
were  said  to  tear  animals  limb  from  limb,  to  devour 
the  raw  flesh,  and  to  cut  themselves  without  feel- 

nassus,  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  festivals  of  Greece,  apply  to  the 
foreign  corruptions,  not  to  the  native  character,  of  Grecian  worship. 

>  The  Lydian  H^rakles  was  conceived  and  worshiped  as  a  man  in 
female  attire  :  this  idea  occurs  often  in  the  Asiatic  religions.  Mencke, 
Lydiaca,  c.  8,  p.  2*2.  AiSwaos  Appriv  Koi  ^Xvr.  Aristid.  Or.  iv.  28 ; 
^Bchyl.  Fragm.  Edoni,  ap.  Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  135.  VLc^irhi  6  yvpvis\ 
Tis  irdrpa ;  rh  ^  oroX^ ; 

'  Melampos  cures  the  women  (whom  Dionysos  has  struck  mad  for 
their  resistance  to  his  rites),  9rapaXaj9tt»y  rovs  dwarwrdrovs  r&v  vfa»i»v 
fter  dkakayfiov  Kai  vivos  ivBiov  xoptias,  Apolloddr.  ii.  2, 7*  Compare 
Eurip.  Bacch.  861. 

Plato  (Legg.  vii.  p.  790)  gives  a  similar  theory  of  the  healing  effect  of 
the  Koryhantic  rites,  which  cured  vague  and  inexplicable  terrors  of  the 
mind  by  means  of  dancing  and  music  conjoined  with  religious  cere- 
monies—al  ra  T&v  KopvPdvrap  idfiora  rcXoOo-ai  (the  practitioners  were 
women),  al  r&v  €K(f>p6va>v  Baxxtio^v  Ida-fis — ^  r&v  Z^^aBtv  Kparti  Kiinjo'is 
irpoa<f)tpofjJvrf  t^v  tvrhs  (f>oPtpav  ov<ra»  koi  fiaviK^v  Klvrjaiv — opxovptvovs 
dc  Koi  alXovp^vovg  ptrh  Bemv,  oTg  hv  KfCKKitptiaavrti  lEKauroi  Ovwriv,  ica- 
r«ipydo-aro  <ivrl  ftayiK&y  fjfuw  iui$4ir4»v  i^tit  tp/^povas  ^xtw* 
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ing  the  wound  ^  The  men  yielded  to  a  similar  im* 
palse  by  noisy  revels  in  the  streets,  sounding  the 
cymbals  and  tambourine,  and  carrying  the  image 
of  the  god  in  procession^  It  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  Athenian  women  never  practised 
these  periodical  mountain  excursions,  so  common 
among  the  rest  of  the  Greeks :  they  had  their  femi« 
nine  solemnities  of  the  Thesmophoria^,  mournful 
in  their  character  and  accompanied  with  fasting, 
and  their  separate  congregations  at  the  temples  of 
Aphrodite,  -  but  without  any  extreme  or  unseemly 
demonstrations.  The  state  festival  of  the  Dionysia, 
in  the  city  of  Athens,  was  celebrated  with  dramatic 
entertainments,  and  the  once  rich  harvest  of  Athe- 
nian tragedy  and  comedy  was  thrown  up  under  its 
auspices.  The  ceremonies  of  the  Kurdtes  in  Kr6te, 
originally  armed  dances  in  honour  of  the  Idsean 
Zens,  seem  also  to  have  borrowed  from  Asia  so 
much  of  fury,  of  self-infliction,  and  of  mysticism, 
that  they  became  at  last  inextricably  confounded 
with  the  Phrygian  Korybantes  or  worshipers  of  the 
Great  Mother;    though  it  appears  that  Grecian 

>  Described  in  the  Bacchte  of  Euripides  (140,  735, 1135,  kc).  Ovid, 
Trist.  iv.  i.  41.  "  Utque  suum  Baccbis  non  sentit  saucia  vulnut.  Cum 
furit  Edonis  exululata  jugis."  In  a  fragment  of  the  poet  Alkman,  a 
Lydian  by  birth,  the  fifacchanal  nymphs  are  represented  as  milking  the 
lioness,  and  making  cheese  of  the  milk,  during  their  moimtain  excur* 
sions  and  festivals.  (Alkman.  Fragm.  14.  Schn.  Compare  Aristid. 
Orat.  iv.  p.  29.)  Clemens  Alexand.  Admonit.  ad  Gent.  p.  9,  Sylb. ; 
Lucian,  Dionysos,  c.  3,  T.  iii.  p.  77>  Hemsterh. 

'  See  the  tale  of  Skyl^  in  Herod,  iv.  79,  and  Athenieus,  x.  p.  445* 
Herodotus  mentions  that  the  Scythians  abhorred  the  Bacchic  ceremo- 
nies, accounting  the  frenzy  which  belonged  to  them  to  be  disgraceful 
and  monstrous. 

»  Plutarch,  De  Isid.  et  Osir.  c.  69,  p.  378;  Schol.  ad  Aristopb. 
Thesmoph.  There  were  however  Bacchic  ceremonies  practised  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  Athenian  women.    (Aristopb.  Jiysist.  3880 
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reserve  always  stopped  short  of  the  irreparable  self* 
mutilation  of  Atys. 
Thracian         The  influence  of  the  Thracian  religion  upon  that 

and  Bgyp- 

tian  influ-  of  the  Greeks  cannot  be  traced  in  detail,  but  the 
Greece^"  ceremouies  contained  in  it  were  of  a  violent  and 
fierce  character,  like  the  Phrygian,  and  acted  upon 
Hellas  in  the  same  general  direction  as  the  latter. 
And  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  Egyptian  reli* 
gion,  which  was  in  this  case  the  more  operative^ 
inasmuch  as  all  the  intellectual  Greeks  were  natu« 
rally  attracted  to  go  and  visit  the  wonders  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile;  the  powerful  effect  produced 
upon  them  is  attested  by  many  evidences,  but  espe- 
cially by  the  interesting  narrative  of  Herodotus. 
Now  the  Egyptian  ceremonies  were  at  once  more 
licentious,  and  more  profuse  in  the  outpouring 
both  of  joy  and  sorrow,  than  the  Greek  ^:  but  a 
still  greater  difference  sprang  from  the  extraor- 
dinary power,  separate  mode  of  life,  minute  ob- 
servances, and  elaborate  organisation,  of  the  priest- 
hood. The  ceremonies  of  Egypt  were  multitudi- 
nous, but  the  legends  concerning  them  were  framed 
by  the  priests,  and  as  a  general  rule,  seemingly, 
known  to  the  priests  alone :  at  least  they  were  not 
intended  to  be  publicly  talked  of,  even  by  pious 
men.  They  were  "  holy  stories,"  which  it  was 
sacrilege  publicly  to  mention,  and  which  from  this 
very  prohibition  only  took  firmer  hold  of  the  minds 
of  the  Greek  visitors  who  heard  them.  And  thus 
the  element  of  secrecy  and  mystic  silence — foreign 

>  *'  ^gyptiaca  numina  fere  plangoribus  gaudent,  Gneca  plenimque 
choreiB,  barbara  autem  strepitu  cymbalistarum  et  tympanistarum  et 
choraulamm."    (Apuleiua,  l>e  Genio  Socrati8«  v.  ii.  p.  149,  Oudend.) 
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to  Homer,  and  only  faintly  glanced  at  in  Hesiod — 
if  it  was  not  originally  derived  from  Egypt,  at  least  Encounge- 
received  from  thence  its  greatest  stimulus  and  dif-  mysde 
fusion.  The  character  of  the  legends  themselves  **^°^* 
was  naturally  affected  by  this  change  from  publicity 
to  secrecy:  the  secrets  when  revealed  would  be 
such  as  to  justify  by  their  own  tenor  the  interdict 
on  public  divulgation :  instead  of  being  adapted, 
like  the  Homeric  mythe,  to  the  universal  sympa- 
thies and  hearty  interest  of  a  crowd  of  hearers,  they 
would  derive  their  impressiveness  from  the  tragical, 
mournful,  extravagant,  or  terror-striking  character 
of  the  incidents  ^  Such  a  tendency,  which  appears 
explicable  and  probable  even  on  general  grounds, 
was  in  this  particular  case  rendered  still  more  cer- 
tain by  the  coarse  taste  of  the  Egyptian  priests. 
That  any  recondite  doctrine,  religious  or  philoso- 
phical, was  attached  to  the  mysteries  or  contained 
in  the  holy  stories,  has  never  been  shown,  and  is  to 
the  last  degree  improbable,  though  the  affirmative 
has  been  asserted  by  many  learned  men. 

Herodotus  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  wor-  Meiampus 

the  earliest 

ship  and  ceremonies  of  Dionysos  generally  were  name  as 
derived  by  the  Greeks  from  Egypt,  brought  over  th^wony. 
by  Kadmus  and  taught  by  him  to  Melampus :  and  "**^"**'* 
the  latter  appears  in  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue  as 

'  The  legeod  of  Dionysos  and  Prosynmos,  as  it  stands  in  Clemens, 
could  never  have  found  place  in  an  epic  poem  (Admonit.  ad  Gent.  p. 
22,  Sylb.)*  Compare  page  11  of  the  same  work,  where  however  he  so 
confounds  together  Phrygian,  Bacchic,  and  Eleusinian  mysteries,  that 
one  cannot  distinguish  them  apart. 

The  author  called  Demetrius  PhalSreus  says  about  the  legends  belong- 
ing to  these  ceremonies— Ai^  koi  ra  fivfrrrfpia  Xtyerai  cV  aXXtfyopiaig 
vp6t  ?ieirXi;(iv  jcal  i^piKrfv,  &<nr€p  iv  crK<^iral  wtsrL  (De  Interpre- 
tatione,  c.  101.) 
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having  cured  the  daughters  of  Proetus  of  the  mental 
distemper,  with  which  they  had  been  smitten  by 
Dionysos  for  rejecting  his  ritual.  He  cured  them 
by  introducing  the  Bacchic  dance  and  fanatical 
excitement:  this  mythical  incident  is  the  most 
ancient  mention  of  the  Dionysiac  solemnities  pre* 
sented  in  the  same  character  as  they  bear  in  Euri- 
pides. It  is  the  general  tendency  of  Herodotus  to 
apply  the  theory  of  derivation  from  Egypt  far  too 
extensively  to  Grecian  institutions:  the  orgies  of 
Dionysos  were  not  originally  borrowed  from  thence, 
though  they  may  have  been  much  modified  by 
connection  with  Egypt  as  well  as  with  Asia.  The 
remarkable  mythe  composed  by  Onomakritus  re- 
specting the  dismemberment  of  Zagreus  was 
founded  upon  an  Egyptian  tale  very  similar  re- 
specting the  body  of  Osiris,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  Dionysos^ :  nor  was  it  unsuitable 
to  the  reckless  fury  of  the  Bacchanals  during  their 
state  of  temporary  excitement,  which  found  a  still 
more  awful  expression  in  the  mythe  of  Pentheus, 
— torn  in  pieces  by  his  own  mother  AgavS  at  the 
head  of  her  companions  in  the  ceremony,  as  an 
intruder  upon  the  feminine  rites  as  well  as  a  scoffer 
at  the  god^.  A  passage  in  the  Iliad  (the  authenticity 

^  See  the  curious  treatise  of  Plutarch,  De  laid,  et  Osirid.  c.  11-14, 
p.  356,  and  his  elaborate  attempt  to  allegorise  the  legend.  He  seems 
to  have  conceived  that  the  Thracian  Orpheus  had  first  introduced 
into  Greece  the  mysteries  both  of  DSmSter  and  Dionysos,  copying 
them  from  those  of  Isis  and  Osiris  in  Egypt.  See  Fragm.  84,  from 
one  of  his  lost  works,  torn.  v.  p.  891.  ed.  Wyttenb. 

'  i£8chylus  had  dramatised  the  story  of  Pentheus  as  well  as  that  of 
Lykurgus :  one  of  his  tetralogies  was  the  Lykurgeia  (Dindorf,  JBsch. 
Fragm.  115).  A  short  allusion  to  the  story  of  Pentheus  appears  in 
Eumenid.  25.    Compare  Sophokl.  Antigon.  985,  and  the  Scholiiu 
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of  which  has  been  contested,  but  even  as  an  interpo-* 
lation  it  must  be  old)*  also  recounts  how  Lykurgus 
was  struck  blind  by  Zeus  for  having  chased  away 
with  a  whip  *'  the  nurses  of  the  mad  Dionysos/^ 
and  frightened  the  god  himself  into  the  sea  to  take 
refuge  in  the  arms  of  Thetis :  while  the  fact,  that 
Dionysos  is  so  frequently  represented  in  his  mythes 
as  encountering  opposition  and  punishing  the  re-  orphicMct, 
fractory,  seems  to  indicate  that  his  worship  under  thrDionx* 
its  ecstatic  form  was  a  late  ph8enomenon  and  intro-  jjj^"^' 
duced  not  without  diflSculty,  The  mythical  Thra- 
cian  Orpheus  was  attached  as  Eponymos  to  a  new 
sect,  who  seem  to  have  celebrated  the  ceremonies 
of  Dionysos  with  peculiar  care,  minuteness,  and 
fervour,  besides  observing  various  rules  in  respect 
to  food  and  clothing.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Hero- 
dotus, that  these  rules,  as  well  as  the  Pythagorean, 
were  borrowed  from  Egypt.  But  whether  this  be 
the  fact  or  not,  the  Orphic  brotherhood  is  itself 
both  an  evidence,  and  a  cause,  of  the  increased 
importance  of  the  worship  of  Dionysos,  which 
indeed  is  attested  by  the  great  dramatic  poets  of 
Athens. 

The  Homeric  Hymns  present  to  us,  however,  contrast  of 
the  religious  ideas  and  legends  of  the  Greeks  at  an  nes  wuh^ 
earlier  period,  when  the  enthusiastic  and  mystic  Ik  Hymni^ 
tendencies  had  not  yet  acquired  their  full  develop- 
ment.    Though  not  referable  to  the  same  age  or  to 
{he  same  author  as  either  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey, 
they  do  to  a  certain  extent  continue  the  same  stream 
of  feeling,  and  the  same  mythical  tone  and  colour- 
ing,  as  these  poems — manifesting  but  little  evi- 

^  niad,  vi.  130.    See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight  ad  loc. 
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dence  of  Egyptian,  Asiatic,  or  Thracian  adultera* 
tioDs.  The  difference  is  striking  between  the  god 
Dionysos  as  he  appears  in  the  Homeric  hymn  and 
in  the  Bacchse  of  Euripides.  The  hymnographer 
describes  him  as  standing  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the 
guise  of  a  beautiful  and  richly  •clothed  youth,  when 
Tyrrhenian  pirates  suddenly  approach :  they  seize 
and  bind  him  and  drag  him  on  board  their  vessel. 
But  the  bonds  which  they  employ  burst  spontane- 
ously, and  leave  the  god  free.  The  steersman,  per- 
ceiving this  with  affright,  points  out  to  his  compa- 
nions that  they  have  unwittingly  laid  hands  on  a 
Hymn  to  god, — ^pcrhaps  Zcus  himself,  or  Apollo,  or  Poseid6n. 
onysfM.  jj^  conjures  them  to  desist,  and  to  replace  Diony- 
sos respectfully  on  the  shore,  lest  in  his  wrath 
he  should  visit  the  ship  with  wind  and  hurricane : 
but  the  crew  deride  his  scruples,  and  Dionysos 
is  carried  prisoner  out  to  sea  with  the  ship  under 
full  sail.  Miraculous  circumstances  soon  attest 
both  his  presence  and  his  power.  Sweet-scented 
wine  is  seen  to  flow  spontaneously  about  the  ship, 
the  sail  and  mast  appear  adorned  with  vine  and 
ivy-leaves,  and  the  oar-pegs  with  garlands.  The 
terrified  crew  now  too  late  entreat  the  helmsman 
to  steer  his  course  for  the  shore,  and  crowd  round 
him  for  protection  on  the  poop.  But  their  destruc- 
tion is  at  hand :  Dionysos  assumes  the  form  of  a 
lion — ^a  bear  is  seen  standing  near  him — this  bear 
rushes  with  a  loud  roar  upon  the  captain,  whil^ 
the  crew  leap  overboard  in  their  agony  of  fright, 
and  are  changed  into  dolphins.  There  remains 
none  but  the  discreet  and  pious  steersman,  to  whom 
Dionysos  addresses  words  of  affectionate  encou- 
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ragementy  revealing  hid  name,  parentage,  and  dig-  Alteration 

•       I  of  the  pri* 

nity    .  mitiTeGre- 

This  hymn,  perhaps  produced  at  the  Naxian  festi-  SkLl^^^ 
val  of  DionysoB,  and  earlier  than  the  time  when  the 
dithyrambic  chorus  became  the  established  mode  of 
singing  the  praise  and  glory  of  that  god,  is  conceived 
in  a  spirit  totally  different  from  that  of  the  Bacchic 
Teletae,  or  special  rites  which  the  Bacchse  of  Euri- 
pides so  abundantly  extol, — rites  introduced  from 
Asia  by  Dionysos  himself  at  the  head  of  a  thiasus  or 
troop  of  enthusiastic  women, — inflaming  with  tem- 
porary frenzy  the  minds  of  the  women  of  Thebes, 
— not  communicable  except  to  those  who  approach 
as  pious  communicants, — and  followed  by  the 
most  tragical  results  to  all  those  who  fight  against 
the  god'.  The  Bacchic  Teletae,  and  the  Bacchic 
feminine  frenzy,  were  importations  from  abroad, 
as  Euripides  represents  them,  engrafted  upon  the 
joviality  of  the  primitive  Greek  Dionysia;   they 

^  See  Homer,  Hymn  5,  6*6vu<ros  Ij  Arforai, — The  satirical  drama  of 
Euripidls,  the  Cycl6pR,  extends  and  alters  this  old  legend.  Diony- 
sos is  carried  away  by  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  and  Sil^nus  at  the  head 
of  the  Bacchanals  goes  everywhere  in  search  of  him  (Ear.  Cyc.  112). 
The  pirates  are  instigated  against  him  by  the  hatred  of  HM,  which  ap- 
pears firequently  as  a  cause  of  mischief  to  Dionysos  (Baochae,  286). 
HM  in  her  anger  had  driven  him  mad  when  a  child,  and  he  had  wan- 
dered in  this  state  over  Egypt  and  Syria;  at  length  he  came  to  Cybela 
in  Phrygia,  was  purified  (KaBtipBtU)  by  Rhea,  and  received  from  her 
female  attire  (ApoUoddr.  iii.  6,  1,  with  Heyne's  note).  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  legend  adopted  to  explain  the  old  verse  of  the  Uiad,  as 
well  as  the  maddening  attributes  of  the  god  generally. 

There  was  a  standing  antipathy  between  the  priestesses  and  the  reli'^ 
gious  establishments  of  KM  and  Dionysos  (Plutarch,  Tlfpir&pip  Uka* 
raiais  AaiddX»y,  c  2,  tom.  v.  p.  755,  ed.  Wytt.).  Plutarch  ridicules  the 
legendary  reason  commonly  assigned  for  this,  and  provides  a  symbolical 
explanation  which  he  thiniks  very  satisfactory. 

'  £ur^.  BAcob.  325, 464,  &c. 
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were  borrowed,  in  all  probability,  from  more  than 
one  source  and  introduced  through  more  than  one 
channel,  the  Orphic  life  or  brotherhood  being  one 
of  the  varieties.  Strabo  ascribes  to  this  latter  a 
Thracian  original,  considering  Orpheus,  MusseuSi 
and  Eumolpus  as  having  been  all  Thracians^  It 
is  curious  to  observe  bow,  in  the  Bacchse  of  Euri-* 
pidSs,  the  two  distinct  and  even  conflicting  ideas 
of  Dionysos  come  alternately  forward ;  sometimes 
the  old  Grecian  idea  of  the  jolly  and  exhilarating 
god  of  wine — ^but  more  frequently  the  recent  and 
important  idea  of  the  terrific  and  irresistible  god  who 
unseats  the  reason,  and  whose  csstrus  can  only  be 
appeased  by  a  willing,  though  temporary  obedience* 
AiUtic  In  the  fanatical  impulse  which  inspired  the  votaries 
^Id  on  of  the  Asiatic  Rhea  or  CybelS,  or  of  the  Thracian 
^niroli?  Kotys,  there  was  nothing  of  spontaneous  joy ;  it  was 
nyria?**'  *  sacrcd  madness,  during  which  the  soul  appeared 
to  be  surrendered  to  a  stimulus  from  without,  and 
accompanied  by  preternatural  strength  and  tempo- 
rary sense  of  power*, — altogether  distinct  from  the 

>  Strabo,  x.  p.  471.    Compare  Aristid.  Or.  iv.  p.  28. 

*  In  the  lost  XantridB  of  JSschyliu,  in  which  seems  to  have  been  in- 
cluded the  tale  of  Pentheus,  the  goddess  Awraa  was  introduced,  stimu- 
lating the  Bacchse,  and  creating  in  them  spasmodic  excitement  from 
head  to  foot :  rV  vod&v  d*  Aim  *Yn€px«Tai  (nrapayfibs  els  3ut.pov  Kopa,  &c. 
(Fragm.  155,  Dindorf.)  His  tragedy  called  Edoni  also  gave  a  terrific 
representation  of  the  Bacchanals  and  their  fury,  exaggerated  by  the  mad- 
dening music :  UlfmXriei  fUXos,  Mavias  inoyt/ayhp  6fjLOKkdv  (Ft,  54). 

Such  also  is  the  reigning  sentiment  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
Bacchse  of  Euripides ;  it  is  brought  out  still  more  impressively  in  the 
mournful  Atys  of  Catullus : — 

"  Dea  magna,  Dea  Cybele,  Dindymi  Dea,  Domina, 
Procul  a  mek  tuus  sit  furor  omnis,  hera,  domo  : 
Alios  age  incitatos :  alios  age  rabidos  I " 

We  have  only  to  compare  this  fearful  influence  with  the  description 
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unrestrained  hilarity  of  the  original  Dionysia,  as 
we  see  them  in  the  rural  demes  of  Attica,  or  in  the 
gay  city  of  Tarentum.  There  was  indeed  a  side  on 
which  the  two  bore  some  analogy,  inasmuch  as, 
according  to  the  religious  point  of  view  of  the 
Greeks,  even  the  spontaneous  joy  of  the  vintage- 
feast  was  conferred  by  the  favour  and  enlivened  by 
the  companionship  of  Dionysos.  It  was  upon  this 
analogy  that  the  framers  of  the  Bacchic  orgies  pro- 
ceeded ;  but  they  did  not  the  less  disfigure  the 
genuine  character  of  the  old  Grecian  Dionysia. 

Dionysos  is  in  the  conception  of  Pindar  the 
Paredros  or  companion  in  worship  of  D6m6t6r*. 
The  worship  and  religious  estimate  of  the  latter  has 
by  that  time  undergone  as  great  a  change  as  that 
of  the  former,  if  we  take  our  comparison  with  the 
brief  description  of  Homer  and  Hesiod :  she  has 

of  Dikaeopolis  and  his  exuberant  joviality  in  the  festival  of  the  rural 
Dionysia  (Aristoph.  Acham.  1051  seq, ;  see  also  Plato,  Legg.  i.  p.  637)» 
to  see  how  completely  the  foreign  innovations  recoloured  the  old  Grecian 
Dionysos — Aidwa-ot  woKvyrfB^f, — who  appears  also  in  the  scene  of  Dio- 
nysos and  AriadnS  in  the  Symposion  of  Xenoph6n,  c.  9.  The  simplicity 
of  the  ancient  Dionysiac  processions  is  dwelt  upon  by  Plutarch,  De 
Cupidine  Divitiarum,  p.  527 ;  and  the  original  dithyramb  addressed  by 
Archilochus  to  Dionysos  is  an  effusion  of  drunken  hilarity  (Archiloch. 
Frag.  69,  Schneid.). 

'  Pindar,  Isthm.  vi.  3.  x<'^<o'^P^ov  irapehpov  ArffiffTtpos, — the  epithet 
marks  the  approximation  of  DemdtSr  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gbds. 
§  KpoToKuv  Twavwv  T  ta^i),  (rvv  t€  fipdpas  avk&if  E^adcy  (Homer.  Hymn. 
xiii.); — the  Mother  of  the  Gods  was  worshiped  by  Pindar  himself 
along  with  Pan;  she  had  in  his  time  her  temple  and  ceremonies  at 
Thebes  (Pyth.  ui.  78;  Pragm.  Dithyr.  5,  and  the  Scholia  ad  /.)  as  well 
as,  probably,  at  Athens  (Pausan.  i.  3,  3). 

Dionysos  and  DdmetSr  are  also  brought  together  in  the  chorus  of 
Sophoklds,  Antigon^,  1072.  fudtis  d€  nayKoivois  *E\€va'ivias  Arjovs  cV 
KoXirois;  and  in  Kallimachus,  Hymn.  Cerer.  70.  Bacchus  or  Dionysos 
are  in  the  Attic  tragedians  constantly  confounded  with  the  Dcq;i^trian 
lacchos,  originally  so  different, — a  personification  of  the  mystic  word 
shouted  by  the  Eleiisinian  communicants.     See  Strabo,  x.  p.  4f>8. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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acquired^  much  of  the  awful  and  soul-disturhiug 
attributes  of  the  Phrygian  Cybel^.  In  Homer  D6- 
mMSr  is  the  goddess  of  the  corn-field,  who  becomes 
attached  to  the  mortal  man  Jasidn ;  an  unhappy 
passion,  since  Zeus,  jealous  of  the  connection  be- 
tween goddesses  and  men,  puts  him  to  death.  In 
the  Hesiodic  Theogony,  DSmStdr  is  the  mother  of 
PersephonS  by  Zeus,  who  permits  HadSs  to  carry 
off  the  latter  as  his  wife  ;  moreover  DSm^tSr  has, 
besides,  by  Jasidn,  a  son  called  Plutos,  born  in  Krdte. 
Even  from  Homer  to  Hesipd,  the  legend  of  DSmStdr 
has  been  expanded  and  her  dignity  exalted  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  tendency  of  Greek  legend,  the  ex- 
pansion goes  on  still  further.  Through  Jasidn, 
Ddmdtdr  becomes  connected  with  the  mysteries  of 
Samothrace;  through  Persephond,  with  those  of 
Eleusis.  The  former  connection  it  is  difficult  to 
follow  out  in  detail,  but  the  latter  is  explained  and 
traced  to  its  origin  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  DS- 
mdtSr. 

Though  we  find  different  statements  respecting 
the  date  as  well  as  the  origin  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  yet  the  popular  belief  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  story  which  found  favour  at  Eleusis, 
ascribed  them  to  the  presence  and  dictation  of  the 
goddess  D6m6t6r  herself;  just  as  the  Bacchic  rites 
are,  according  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  first 
communicated  and  enforced  on  the  Greeks  by  the 
personal  visit  of  Dionysos  to  Thdbes,  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  Bacchic  ceremonies^.     In  the  Eleusinian 

'  Euripides  in  bis  Chorus  in  the  Helena  (1320  seq.)  assigns  to  DS- 
m^r  all  the  attributes  of  Rhea,  and  blends  the  two  completely  into 
one. 

*  Sopbokl.  Antigon.     Bcucxav  firjrpSiroKiv  Qfjffau. 
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legend,  preserved  by  the  author  of  the  Homeric  {{""^"^ 
Hymn,  she  comes  voluntarily  and  identifies  herself  nemStar. 
with  Eleusis ;  her  past  abode  in  Krdte  being  briefly 
indicated^  Her  visit  to  Eleusis  is  connected  with 
the  deep  sorrow  caused  by  the  loss  of  her  daughter 
PersephonS,  who  had  been  seized  by  Hadds,  while 
gathering  flowers  in  a  meadow  along  with  the 
Oceanic  Nymphs,  and  carried  off*  to  become  his 
wife  in  the  under- world.  In  vain  did  the  reluctant 
Persephond  shriek  and  invoke  the  aid  of  her  father 
Zeus :  he  had  consented  to  give  her  to  HadSs,  and 
her  cries  were  heard  only  by  Hekatd  and  HSlios. 
DSmStSr  was  inconsolable  at  the  disappearance  of 
her  daughter,  but  knew  not  where  to  look  for  her : 
she  wandered  for  nine  days  and  nights  with  torches 
in  search  of  the  lost  maiden  without  success.  At 
length  Hdlios,  the  "  spy  of  Gods  and  men,"  re- 
vealed to  her,  in  reply  to  her  urgent  prayer,  the 
rape  of  Persephonfi,  and  the  permission  given  to 
Had^s  by  Zeus.  DSmStSr  was  smitten  with  anger 
and  despair :  she  renounced  Zeus  and  the  society 
of  Olympus,  abstained  from  nectar  and  ambrosia, 
and  wandered  on  earth  in  grief  and  fasting  until 
her  form  could  no  longer  be  known.  In  this  con- 
dition she  came  to  Eleusis,  then  governed  by  the 
prince  Keleos.  Sitting  down  by  a  well  at  the  way- 
side in  the  guise  of  an  old  woman,  she  was  found 
by  the  daughters  of  Keleos,  who  came  thither 
with  their  pails  of  brass  for  water.  In  reply  to 
their  questions,  she  told  them  that  she  had  been 

^  Homer,  Hymn.  Cerer.  123.  The  Hymn  to  DSm^t^  has  been 
translated,  accompanied  with  valuable  illustrative  notes,  by  J.  H.  Voss 
(Heidelb.  1826). 

£  2 
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brought  by  pirates  from  Kr6te  to  Thorikos,  and 
had  made  her  escape ;  she  then  solicited  from  them 
succour  and  employment  as  a  servant  or  as  a 
nurse.  The  damsels  prevailed  upon  their  mother 
Metaneira  to  receive  her,  and  to  entrust  her  with 
the  nursing  of  the  young  DSmophodn,  their  late- 
born  brother,  the  only  son  of  Keleos.  DdmdtSr 
was  received  into  the  house  of  Metaneira,  her  dig- 
nified form  still  borne  down  by  grief:  she  sat  long 
silent  and  could  not  be  induced  either  to  smile  or 
to  taste  food,  until  the  maid-servant  lambS,  by  jests 
and  playfulness,  succeeded  in  amusing  and  render- 
ing her  cheerful.  She  would  not  taste  wine,  but 
requested  a  peculiar  mixture  of  barley-meal  with 
water  and  the  herb  mint^ 

The  child  DSmophoon,  nursed  by  Dfimfitfir,  throve 
and  grew  up  like  a  god,  to  the  delight  and  asto* 
nishment  of  his  parents :  she  gave  him  no  food, 
but  anointed  him  daily  with  ambrosia,  and  plunged 
him  at  night  in  the  fire  like  a  torch,  where  he  re- 
mained unburnt.  She  would  have  rendered  him 
immortal  had  she  not  been  prevented  by  the  indis- 
creet curiosity  and  alarm  of  Metaneira,  who  secretly 
looked  in  at  night,  and  shrieked  with  horror  at 
the  sight  of  her  child  in  the  fire^.  The  indignant 
goddess,  setting  the  infant  on  the  ground,  now  re- 
vealed her  true  character  to  Metaneira :  her  wan 
and  aged  look  disappeared,  and  she  stood  confest 
in  the  genuine  majesty  of  her  divine  shape,  diffusing 
a  dazzling  brightness  which  illuminated  the  whole 

'  Homer,  Hymn.  Cerer.  202-210. 

'  This  story  was  also  told  with  reference  to  the  Egyptian  goddess  Isis 
in  her  wanderings.     See  Plutarch,  De  Isid.  et  Osirid.  c.  16,  p.  357. 
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house.  "  Foolish  mother/'  she  said,  **  thy  want  of 
faith  has  robbed  thy  son  of  immortal  life.  I  am 
the  exalted  DSmdtSr,  the  charm  and  comfort  both 
of  gods  and  men :  I  was  preparing  for  thy  son 
exemption  from  death  and  old  age  ;  now  it  cannot 
be  but  he  must  taste  of  both.  Yet  shall  he  be  ever 
honoured,  since  he  has  sat  upon  my  knee,  and  slept 
in  my  arms.  Let  the  people  of  Eleusis  erect  for 
me  a  temple  and  altar  on  yonder  hill  above  the 
fountain  :  I  will  myself  prescribe  to  them  the  orgies 
which  they  must  religiously  perform  in  order  to 
propitiate  my  favour^" 

The  terrified  Metaneira  was  incapable  even  of 
lifting  up  her  child  from  the  ground  :  her  daughters 
entered  at  her  cries,  and  began  to  embrace  and  tend 
their  infant  brother,  but  he  sorrowed  and  could  not 
be  pacified  for  the  loss  of  his  divine  nurse.  All 
night  they  strove  to  appease  the  goddess^. 

Strictly  executing  the  injunctions  of  D6m6t^r,  Temple  of 
Keleos  convoked  the  people  of  Eleusis  and  erected  buiit  by 
the  temple  on  the  spot  which  she  had  pointed  out.  utmiltL 
It  was  speedily  completed,  and  D6m6t^r  took  up  Jg^^ence. 
her  abode  in  it, — ^apart  from  the  remaining  gods, 
still  pining  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter, 
and  withholding  her  beneficent  aid  from  mortals. 

'  Homer,  Hymn.  Cerer.  274.— 

"OpyuL  y  aMi  cyoiy  vfroSfio'Ofiai,  i>s  h»  thrtira 
Evoycox  €piovT€s  €fji6v  v6ov  tkda-KffO'Ot. 
The  same  story  is  told  in  regard  to  the  infant  Achilles.     His  mother 
Thetis  was  taking  similar  measures  to  render  him  immortal,  when  his 
father  Peleus  interfered  and  prevented  the  consummation.    Thetis  im- 
mediately left  him  in  great  wrath  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  866). 
«  Homer,  Hymn.  290.— 

Tov  y  ov  /**iXicr<TeTo  $vfi6s, 
X*ip6T€pat  yap  617  piv  fxov  Tp6<f}oi  rjbt  TiBrjvai, 
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And  thus  she  remaiDed  a  whole  year, — a  desperate 
and  terrible  year^ :  in  vain  did  the  oxen  draw,  the 
plough,  and  in  vain  was  the  barley-seed  cast  into 
the  furrow, — D6m6t6r  suffered  it  not  to  emerge 
from  the  earth.  The  human  race  would  have  been 
starved  and  the  gods  would  have  been  deprived  of 
their  honours  and  sacrifice,  had  not  Zeus  found 
means  to  conciliate  her.  But  this  was  a  hard  task; 
for  DdmStdr  resisted  the  entreaties  of  Iris  and  of  all 
the  other  goddesses  and  gods  whom  Zeus  success- 
ively sent  to  her.  She  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  recovery  of  her  daughter.  At  length 
Zeus  sent  Hermfis  to  HadSs,  to  bring  Persephonfi 
away :  Persephonfi  joyfully  obeyed,  but  Hadds  pre- 
vailed upon  her  before  she  departed  to  swallow  a 
grain  of  pomegranate,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  her  to  remain  the  whole  year  away  from  him*. 

With  transport  did  D6m6t6r  receive  back  her 
lost  daughter,  and  the  faithful  Hekatd  sympa- 
thised in  the  delight  felt  by  both  at  the  reunion*. 
It  was  now  an  easier  undertaking  to  reconcile 
her  with  the  gods.  Her  mother  Rhea,  sent  down 
expressly  by  Zeus,  descended  from  Olympus  on 
the  fertile  Rharian  plain,  then  smitten  with  barren- 
ness like  the  rest  of  the  earth :  she  succeeded  in 
appeasing  the  indignation  of  D6m6t^r,  who  con- 
sented again  to  put  forth  her  relieving  hand.  The 
buried  seed  came  up  in  abundance,  and  the  earth 
was  covered  with  fruit  and  flowers.  She  would  have 
wished  to  retain  PersephonS  constantly  with  her,  but 

»  Homer,  H.  Cer.  305. 

Alv&rarov  d*  Iviavrhv  hn  x^^va  novKvfi&rtipap 

Hoirja  dvBpwirots,  Idi  KvirraTov, 
5  Hymn,  v.  376.  »  Hymn,  v.  443. 
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this  was  impossible ;  and  she  was  obliged  to  consent 
that  her  daughter  should  go  down  for  one-third  of 
each  year  to  the  house  of  Hadds,  departing  from 
her  every  spring  at  the  time  when  the  seed  is  sown. 
She  then  revisited  Olympus,  again  to  dwell  with  the 
gods ;  but  before  her  departure,  she  communicated 
to  the  daughters  of  Keleos,  and  to  Keleos  himself, 
together  with  Triptolemus,  Dioklds  and  Eumolpus, 
the  divine  service  and  the  solemnities  which  she 
required  to  be  observed  in  her  honour  ^  And  thus  mm%teT 
began  the  venerable  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  at  her  ^hrmystfc 
special  command :  the  lesser  mysteries,  celebrated  Eie^isf 
in  February,  in  honour  of  Persephonfi ;  the  greater, 
in  August,  to  the  honour  of  DSmdtdr  herself. 
Both  are  jointly  patronesses  of  the  holy  city  and 
temple. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  temple  legend  of 
Eleusis,  set  forth  at  length  in  the  Homeric  Hymn 
to  DSmdtdr.  It  is  interesting  not  less  as  a  picture 
of  the  Mater  Dolorosa  (in  the  mouth  of  an  Athe- 
nian, DdmStdr  and  Persephond  were  always  The 
Mother  and  Daughter,  by  excellence),  first  an  ago- 
nised sufferer,  and  then  finally  glorified — ^the  weal 
and  woe  of  man  being  dependent  upon  her  kindly 
feeling, — than  as  an  illustration  of  the  nature 
and  growth  of  Grecian  legend  generally.  Though 
we  now  read  this  Hymn  as  pleasing  poetry,  to 
the  Eleusinians,  for  whom  it  was  composed,  it  was 

>  Hymn,  v.  476. — 

'H  dc  kIovuu  6€fjtun'oirSKois  /Sao-iXct/o-i 
Aa^cv,  TpiirroXtfi^  t€,  AiokXu  tc  irKrj^linr^, 
Evfi6kirov  T€  piff,  KcXci^  ff  fiyrjfropi  \aw, 
AprjiriMiiruyriv  Upwv'  Koi  r!ri<f>pat€v  Hpyia  natcriv 
Uptcfimpiff  KcXcoio,  &c. 
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H^ran"*'      genuine  and  sacred  history.     They  believed  in  the 
sacred         visit  of  D6m^t6r  to  Eleusis,  and  in  the  Mysteries 
record.        as  a  reveldtion  from  her,  as  implicitly  as  they  be- 
lieved in  her  existence  and  power  as  a  goddess. 
The  Eleusinian  psalmist  shares  this  belief  in  com- 
mon with  his  countrymen,  and  embodies  it  in  a 
continuous  narrative,  in  which  the  great  goddesses 
of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  great  heroic  families, 
figure  in  inseparable  conjunction.     Keleos  is  the 
son  of  the  Eponymous  hero  Eleusis,  and  his  daugh- 
ters, with  the  old  epic  simplicity,  carry  their  basons 
to  the  well    for  water.      Eumolpus,  Triptolemus, 
DiokWs,  heroic  ancestors  of  the  privileged  families 
who  continued  throughout  the  historical  times  of 
Athens  to  fulfil  their  special  hereditary  functions, 
in  the  Eleusinian  solemnities,  are  among  the  im- 
mediate recipients  of  inspiration  from  the  goddess  : 
but  chiefly  does  she  favour  Metaneira  and  her  in- 
fant son  Ddmopho6n,  for  the  latter  of  whom  her 
greatest  boon  is  destined,  and  intercepted  only  by 
Expuna.     the  wcak  faith  of  the  mother.    Moreover  every  inci- 
detoiu  of  **    dent  in  the  Hymn  has  a  local  colouring  and  a  special 
dmne  sci-    reference.     The  well  overshadowed  by  an  olive-tree 

▼ice.  J 

near  which  D6m6t6r  had  rested,  the  stream  Kalli- 
choros  and  the  temple-hill,  were  familiar  and  in- 
teresting places  in  the  eyes  of  every  Eleusinian  ;  the 
peculiar  posset  prepared  from  barley-meal  with  mint 
was  always  tasted  by  the  Mysts  (or  communicants) 
after  a  prescribed  fast,  as  an  article  in  the  cere- 
mony,— while  it  was  also  the  custom,  at  a  parti- 
cular spot  in  the  processional  march,  to  permit  the 
free  interchange  of  personal  jokes  and  taunts  upon 
individuals  for  the  general  amusement.    And  these 
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two  customs  are  connected  in  the  Hymn  with  the 
incidents,  that  Ddm^t^r  herself  had  chosen  the 
posset  as  the  first  interruption  of  her  long  and 
melancholy  fast,  and  that  her  sorrowful  thoughts 
had  been  partially  diverted  by  the  coarse  playful- 
ness of  the  servant-maid  lambS.  In  the  enlarged 
representation  of  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies,  which 
became  established  after  the  incorporation  of  Eleusis 
with  Athens,  the  part  of  lambS  herself  was  enacted 
by  a  woman,  or  man  in  woman's  attire,  of  suitable 
wit  and  imagination,  who  was  posted  on  the  bridge 
over  the  Kephissos,  and  adcVessed  to  the  passers- 
by  in  the  procession  ^  especially  the  great  men  of 
Athens,  saucy  jeers  probably  not  less  piercing  than 
those  of  Aristophanes  on  the  stage.  The  torch- 
bearing  Hecate  received  a  portion  of  the  worship 
in  the  nocturnal  ceremonies  of  the  Eleusinia :  this 
too  is  traced,  in  the  Hymn,  to  her  kind  and  affec- 
tionate sympathy  with  the  great  goddesses. 

Though  all  these  incidents  were  sincerely  be- 
lieved by  the  Eleusinians  as  a  true  history  of  the 
past,  and  as  having  been  the  real  initiatory  cause 
of  their  own  solemnities,  it  is  not  the  less  certain 
that  they  are  simply  mythes  or  legends,  and  not  to 
be  treated  as  history  either  actual  or  exaggerated. 
They  do  not  take  their  start  from  realities  of  the 
past,  but  from  realities  of  the  present,  combined  with 
retrospective  feeling  and  fancy,  which  fills  up  the 
blank  of  the  aforetime  in  a  manner  at  once  plausible 

*  ArUtophanes,  Ve«p.  1363.  Hesyeh.  v.  rttfivpis.  Suidas,  v.  Fc^v- 
piCav.  Compare  about  the  details  of  the  ceremony,  Clemens  Alexandr. 
Admon.  adGsnt.  p.  13-  A  similar  licence  of  unrestrained  jocularity  ap- 
pears in  the  rites  of  DImdtSrin  Sicily(Diodor.  v.4;  see  al8oPausan.vii.27, 
4),  and  in  the  worship  of  Damia  and  Auxesia  at  ^gina  (Herodot.  v.  83). 
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and  impressive.  What  proportion  of  fact  there  may 
be  in  the  legend,  or  whether  there  be  any  at  all,  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  and  useless  to  inquire  ;  for 
the  story  did  not  acquire  belief  from  its  approxima- 
tion to  real  fact,  but  from  its  perfect  harmony  with 
Eleusinian  faith  and  feeling,  and  from  the  absence 
of  any  standard  of  historical  credibility.  The  little 
Importance  towu  of  Elcusis  dcrivcd  all  its  importance  from  the 
steries^tJ  solcmuity  of  thc  DSmStria,  and  the  Hymn  which 
EieilsiB."  ^^  w®  have  been  considering  (probably  at  least  as  old 
as  600  B.C.)  represents  the  town  as  it  stood  before 
its  absorption  into  the  larger  unity  of  Athens,  which 
seems  to  have  produced  an  alteration  of  its  legends 
and  an  increase  of  dignity  in  its  great  festival.  In 
the  faith  of  an  Eleusinian,  the  religious  as  well  as 
the  patriotic  antiquities  of  his  native  town  were 
connected  with  this  capital  solemnity.  The  divine 
legend  of  the  sufferings  of  Ddmdtdr  and  her  visit 
to  Eleusis  was  to  him  that  which  the  heroic  legend 
strong  hold  of  Adrastus  and  the  siege  of  Thebes  was  to  a  Si- 
geid^upon  kyonian,  or  that  of  Erechtheus  and  AthdnS  to  an 
fcdul^!""  Athenian — grouping  together  in  the  same  scene  and 
story  the  goddess  and  the  heroic  fathers  of  the 
town.  If  our  information  were  fuller,  we  should 
probably  find  abundance  of  other  legends  respecting 
the  D6m6tria :  the  Gephyraei  of  Athens,  to  whom 
belonged  the  celebrated  Harmodios  and  Aristo- 
geitdn,  and  who  possessed  special  Orgies  of  DS* 
mdtSr  the  Sorrowful,  to  which  no  man  foreign  to 
their  Gens  was  ever  admitted  \  would  doubtless 
have  told  stories  not  only  different  but  contradic- 
tory; and  even   in  other  Eleusinian   mythes   we 

>  Herodot.  v.  61. 
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discover  Eumolpus  as  king  of  £leusis,  son  of  Po- 
seiddn,  and  a  Thracian,  completely  different  from  Different 
the  character  which  he  bears  in  the  Hymn  before  refpecdng 
us^     Neither  discrepancies  nor  want  of  evidence,  ^^w^here. 
in  reference  to  alleged  antiquities,  shocked  the  faith 
of  a  non-historical  public.  What  they  wanted  was  a 
picture  of  the  past,  impressive  to  their  feelings  and 
plausible  to  their  imagination  :  and  it  is  important 
to  the  reader  to  remember,  while  he  reads  either  the 
divine  legends  which  we  are  now  illustrating,  or  the 
heroic  legends  to  which  we  shall  soon  approach,  that 
he  is  dealing  with  a  past  which  never  was  present, — 
a  region  essentially  mythical,  neither  approachable 
by  the  critic  nor  measurable  by  the  chronologer. 

The  tale  respecting  the  visit  of  D6m6t6r,  which 
was  told  by  the  ancient  Grens,  called  the  Phytalids^, 
in  reference  to  another  temple  of  D6m6t6r  between 
Athens  and  Eleusis,  and  also  by  the  Megarians  in 
reference  to  a  D6m6trion  near  their  city,  acquired 
under  the  auspices  of  Athens  still  further  extension. 
The  goddess  was  reported  to  have  first  communi-  Expansion 
cated  to  Triptolemus  at  Eleusis  the  art  of  sowing  ugends. 
corn,  which  by  his  intervention  was  disseminated 
all  over  the  earth.  And  thus  the  Athenians  took 
credit  to  themselves  for  having  been  the  medium  of 
communication  from  the  gods  to  man  of  all  the 

'  Pausan.  i.  38,  3;  Apollod6r.  iii.  15,  4.  Heyne  in  his  Note  admits 
several  persons  named  Eumolpus.  Compare  Isokrat^,  Panegyr,  p.  55. 
Philochonis  the  Attic  antiquary  could  not  have  received  the  legend  of 
the  Eleusinian  Hynm,  from  the  different  account  which  he  gave  respect- 
ing the  rape  of  Persephond  (Philoch.  Fragm.  46,  ed.  Didot),  and  also 
respecting  Keleos  (Fr.  28,  ibid.). 

^  Phytalus,  the  Eponym  or  godfather  of  this  gens,  had  received  Dd- 
metdr  as  a  guest  in  his  house,  when  she  first  presented  mankind  with 
the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree.  (Pausan.  i.  37,  2.) 
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inestimable  blessings  of  agriculture  which  they  af- 
firmed to  have  been  first  exhibited  on  the  fertile 
Rharian  plain  near  Eieusis.  Such  pretensions  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  old  Homeric  hymn.  The 
festival  of  the  Thesmophoria,  celebrated  in  honour 
of  D6met6rThesmophoros  at  Athens,  was  altogether 
different  from  the  Eleusinia,  in  this  material  respect, 
as  well  as  others,  that  all  males  were  excluded,  and 
women  only  were  allowed  to  partake  in  it :  the  sur- 
name Thesmophoros  gave  occasion  to  new  legends 
in  which  the  goddess  was  glorified  as  the  first  au- 
thoress of  laws  and  legal  sanctions  to  mankind^ 
This  festival  for  women  apart  and  alone,  was  also 
celebrated  at  Thebes,  at  Paros,  at  Ephesus,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  Greece*. 

Altogether,  D6m6t6r  and  Dionysos,  as  the  Gre- 
cian counterpaVts  of  the  Egyptian  Isis  and  Osiris, 
seem  to  have  been  the  great  recipients  of  the  new 
sacred  rites  borrowed  from  Egypt,  before  the  wor- 
ship  of  Isis  in  her  own  name  was  introduced  iuto 
Greece :  their  solemnities  became  more  frequently 
recluse  and  mysterious  than  those  of  the  other  dei- 
Heiienic  tics.  The  Importaucc  of  D6m6t6r  to  the  collective 
if  Dfcmallr.  nationality  of  Greece  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  her  temple  was  erected  at  Thermopylae, 
the  spot  where  the  Amphiktyonic  assemblies  were 
held,  close  to  the  temple  of  the  Eponymous  hero 
Amphiktydn  himself,  and  under  the  surname  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  D6m6t6r®. 

"  KalUmBcb.  Hymn.  Cerer.  19.  Sophokl^s>  Triptolemos,  Frag.  1. 
CicerOj  Legg.  ii.  14,  and  the  note  of  Servius  ad  Virgil.  i£n.  iv.  58. 

'  Xenophon,  Hellen.  v.  2, 29.  Herodot.  vi.  16^  134.  epxos  O(irfio<f>6pov 
AfiiATiTpos — ra  €S  tpatva  y6vov  Spprira  if  pa. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  200. 
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We  now  pass  to  another  and  not  less  important 
celestial  personage — ^Apollo. 

The  legends  of  DSlos  and  Delphi,  embodied  in  Lcgendi  of 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo,  indicate,  if  not  a 
greater  dignity,  at  least  a  more  widely  diffused 
worship  of  that  god  than  even  of  D6m6t6r.  The 
Hymn  is,  in  point  of  fact,  an  aggregate  of  two  se- 
parate compositions,  one  emanating  from  an  Ionic 
bard  at  Ddlos,  the  other  from  Delphi.  The  first 
details  the  birth,  the  second  the  mature  divine 
efficiency,  of  Apollo  ;  but  both  alike  present  the 
unaffected  charm  as  well  as  the  characteristic  pe- 
culiarities of  Grecian  mythical  narrative.  The  hym- 
nographer  sings,  and  his  hearers  accept  in  perfect 
good  faith,  a  history  of  the  past ;  but  it  is  a  past, 
imagined  partly  as  an  introductory  explanation  to 
the  present,  partly  as  the  means  of  glorifying  the 
god.  ITie  island  of  Delos  was  the  accredited  birth- 
place of  Apollo,  and  is  also  the  place  in  which  he 
chiefly  delights,  where  the  great  and  brilliant  Ionic 
festival  is  periodically  convened  in  his  honour. 
Yet  it  is  a  rock  narrow,  barren  and  uninviting: 
how  came  so  glorious  a  privilege  to  be  awarded  to 
it  ?  This  the  poet  takes  upon  himself  to  explain. 
L6t6,  pregnant  with  Apollo  and  persecuted  by  the  d^ij^„ 
jealous  H6r6,  could  find  no  spot  wherein  to  give  ^p°"®- 
birth  to  her  offspring.  In  vain  did  she  address 
herself  to  numerous  places  in  Greece,  the  Asiatic 
coast,  and  the  intermediate  islands  ;  all  were  terri- 
fied at  the  wrath  of  H6r6,  and  refused  to  harbour 
her.  As  a  last  resort,  she  approached  the  rejected 
and  repulsive  island  of  Ddlos,  and  promised  that  if 
shelter  were  granted  to  her  in  her  forlorn  condi- 
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tion,  the  island  should  become  the  chosen  resort  of 
Apollo  as  well  as  the  site  of  his  temple  with  its  rich 
accompanying  solemnities ^     DSlos  joyfully  con- 
sented, but  not  without  many  apprehensions  that 
the  potent  Apollo  would  despise  her  un worthiness, 
and  not  without  exacting  a  formal  oath  from  L^t6, 
— who  was  then  admitted  to  the  desired  protection, 
and  duly  accomplished  her  long  and  painful  labour. 
Though  Didnd,  Rhea,  Themis  and  Amphitritd  came 
to  soothe  and  succour  her,  yet  HSrS  kept  away  the 
goddess  presiding  over  childbirth,  Eileithyia,  and 
thus  cruelly  prolonged  her  pangs.     At  length  Ei- 
leithyia came,  and  Apollo  was  born.     Hardly  had 
Apollo  tasted,  from  the  hands  of  Themis,  the  im- 
mortal food,  nectar  and  ambrosia,  when  he  burst 
at  once  his  infant  bands,  and  displayed  himself  in 
full  divine  form  and  strength,  claiming  his  charac- 
teristic attributes  of  the  bow  and  the  harp,  and  his 
privileged  function  of  announcing  beforehand  to 
mankind  the  designs  of  Zeus.     The  promise  made 
by  L^t6  to  Ddlos  was  faithfully  performed  :  amidst 
the  numberless  other  temples  and  groves  which  men 
provided  for  him,  he  ever  preferred  that  island  as 
his  permanent  residence,  and  there  the  lonians  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  all  their  **  bravery," 
congregated  periodically  from  their  different  cities 
to  glorify  him.     Dance  and  song  and  athletic  con- 
tests adorned   the  solemnity,  while  the  countless 

'  According  to  another  legend,  L6t6  was  said  to  have  been  conveyed 
from  the  Hyperboreans  to  DMos  in  twelve  da3r8,  in  the  form  of  a  she- 
wolf,  to  escape  the  jealous  eye  of  H^rd.  In  connection  with  this 
legend,  it  was  affirmed  that  the  she-wolves  always  brought  forth  their 
young  only  during  these  twelve  days  in  the  year  (Aristot.  Hist.  Animal, 
vii.  35). 
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ships,  wealth,  and  grace  of  the  multitudinous  lo- 
nians  had  the  air  of  an  assembly  of  gods.  The 
Delian  maidens,  servants  of  Apollo,  sang  hymns 
to  the  glory  of  the  god,  as  well  as  of  Artemis  and 
L6t6,  intermingled  with  adventures  of  foregone  men 
and  women,  to  the  delight  of  the  listening  crowd. 
The  blind  itinerant  bard  of  Chios,  (composer  of  this 
the  Homeric  hymn,  and  confounded  in  antiquity 
with  the  author  of  the  Iliad)  having  found  honour 
and  acceptance  at  this  festival,  commends  himself, 
in  a  touching  farewell  strain,  to  the  remembrance 
and  sympathy  of  the  Delian  maidens  ^ 

But  DSlos  was  not  an  oracular  spot :  Apollo  did  pythian 
not  manifest  himself  there  as  revealer  of  the  futu-  ^"^^^^ 
rities  of  Zeus.  A  place  must  be  found  where  this 
beneficent  function,  without  which  mankind  would 
perish  under  the  innumerable  doubts  and  perplexi- 
ties of  life,  may  be  exercised  and  rendered  avail- 
able. Apollo  himself  descends  from  Olympus  to 
make  choice  of  a  suitable  site :  the  hymnographer 
knows  a  thousand  other  adventures  of  the  god 
which  he  might  sing,  but  he  prefers  this  memora- 
ble incident,  the  charter  and  patent  of  consecration 
for  the  Delphian  temple.  Many  different  places 
did  Apollo  inspect:  he  surveyed  the  country  of 
the  Magnates  and  the  Perrhaebians,  came  to  161- 
kos,  and  passed  over  from  thence  to  Euboea  and 
the  plain  of  Lelanton.  But  even  this  fertile  spot 
did  not  please  him:  he  crossed  the  Euripus  to 
Boeotia,  passed  by  TeumSssus  and  Mykaldssus, 
and  the  then  inaccessible  and  unoccupied  forest 
on  which  the  city  of  Thebes  afterwards  stood.     He 

»  Horn.  Hymn.  ApoU.  i.  179. 
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next  proceeded  to  Onchdstos,  but  the  grove  of  Po- 
seiddn  was  already  established  there ;  next  across 
the  KSphissQS  to  Okalea,  Haliartus,  and  the  agree- 
able plain  and  much-frequented  fountain  of  Del- 
phusa,  or  Tilphusa.  Pleased  with  the  place,  Apollo 
prepared  to  establish  his  oracle  there,  but  Tilphusa 
was  proud  of  the  beauty  of  her  own  site,  and  did 
not  choose  that  her  glory  should  be  eclipsed  by 
that  of  the  god\  She  alarmed  him  with  the  ap- 
prehension that  the  chariots  which  contended  in 
her  plain,  and  the  horses  and  mules  which  watered 
at  her  fountain,  would  disturb  the  solemnity  of  his 
oracle ;  and  she  thus  induced  him  to  proceed  on- 
ward to  the  southern  side  of  Parnassus,  overhang- 
ing the  harbour  of  Krissa.  Here  he  established  his 
oracle,  in  the  mountainous  site  not  frequented  by 
chariots  and  horses,  and  near  to  a  fountain,  which 
however  was  guarded  by  a  vast  and  terrific  ser- 
pent, once  the  nurse  of  the  monster  Typha6n.  This 
serpent  Apollo  slew  with  an  arrow,  and  suffered  its 
body  to  rot  in  the  sun :  hence  the  name  of  the 
place,  Pyth6*,  and  the  surname  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo.  The  plan  of  his  temple  being  marked 
out,  it  was  built  by  Troph6nios  and  Agani6d6s, 
aided  by  a  crowd  of  forward  auxiliaries  from  the 
neighbourhood.  He  now  discovered  with  indigna- 
tion, however,  that  Tilphusa  had  cheated  him,  and 
went  back  with  swift  step  to  resent  it.  '*Thou 
shalt  not  thus,"  he  said,  ''succeed  in  thy  fraud 
and  retain  thy  beautiful  water:  the  glory  of  the 
place  shall  be  mine,  and  not  thine  alone."  Thus 
saying,  he  tumbled  down  a  crag  upon  the  fountain, 

»  Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll.  262.      »  Horn.  Hymn.  363— Trvtffor^at,  to  rot. 
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and  obstructed  her  limpid  current ;  establishing 
an  altar  for  himself  in  a  grove  hard  by  near  another 
spring,  where  men  still  worship  him  as  Apollo  Til- 
phusios,  because  of  his  severe  vengeance  upon  the 
once  beautiful  Tilphusa\ 

Apollo  next  stood  in  need  of  chosen  ministers  Foundation 
to  take  care  of  his  temple  and  sacrifice,  and  to  pro-  Ih^otu*^ 
nounce  his  responses  at  Pytho.     Descrying  a  ship,  Jjjjjj^ 
'^  containing  many  and  good  men,"  bound  on  traffic 
from  the  Minoian  Knossus  in  KrSte,  to  Pylus  in 
Peloponnesus,  he  resolved  to  make  use  of  the  ship 
and  her  crew  for  his  purpose.     Assuming  the  shape 
of  a  vast  dolphin,  he  splashed  about  and  shook  the 
vessel  so  as  to  strike  the  mariners  with  terror,  while 
he  sent  a  strong  wind,  which  impelled  her  along 
the  coast  of  Peloponnesus  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
and  finally  to  the  harbour  of  Krissa,  where  she  ran 
aground.     The  affrighted  crew  did  not  dare  to  dis- 
embark :  but  Apollo  was  seen  standing  on  the  shore 
in  the  guise  of  a  vigorous  youth,  and  inquired  who 
they  were  and  what  was  their  business.     The  leader 
of  the  Krfitans  recounted  in  reply  their  miraculous 
and  compulsory  voyage,  when  Apollo  revealed  him- 
self as  the  author  and  contriver  of  it,  announcing 
to  them  the  honourable  function  and  the  dignified 
post  to  which  he  destined  them*.     They  followed 
him  by  his  orders  to  the  rocky  Pytho  on  Parnassus, 
singing  the  solemn  lo-Paian  such  as  it  is  sung  in 
KrSte,  while  the  god  himself  marched  at  their  head, 
with  his  fine  form  and  lofty  step,  playing  on  the 
harp.     He  showed  them  the  temple  and  site  of  the 
oracle,  and  directed  them  to  worship  him  as  Apollo 

'  Horn.  Hymn.  ApoU.  381.  '  Horn.  Hymn.  ApoU.  476  sqq. 
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Delphinios,  because  they  had  first  seen  him  in 
the  shape  of  a  dolphin.  **  But  how/'  they  inquired, 
''are  we  to  live  in  a  spot  where  there  is  neither 
com,  nor  vine,  nor  pasturage?"  *'  Ye  silly  mor- 
tals," answered  the  god,  ''  who  look  only  for  toil 
and  privation,  know  that  an  easier  lot  is  yours. 
Ye  shall  live  by  the  cattle  whom  crowds  of  pious 
visitors  will  bring  to  the  temple:  ye  shall  need 
only  the  knife  to  be  constantly  ready  for  sacrilSceV 
Your  duty  will  be  to  guard  my  temple,  and  to  offi- 
ciate as  ministers  at  my  feasts :  but  if  ye  be  guilty 
of  wrong  or  insolence,  either  by  word  or  deed,  ye 
shall  become  the  slaves  of  other  men,  and  shall 
remain  so  for  ever.  Take  heed  of  the  word  and 
the  warning." 
They  Such  are  the  legends  of  DSlos  and  Delphi,  ac- 

•enredthe  i        tt  •       tt  a        ii  mi 

purpose  of  cordmg  to  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo.  The 
e^w  specijSc  functions  of  the  god,  and  the  chief  localities 
of  his  worship,  together  with  the  surnames  attached 
to  them,  are  thus  historically  explained,  being  con- 
nected with  his  past  acts  and  adventures.  Though 
these  are  to  us  only  interesting  poetry,  yet  to  those 
who  heard  them  sung  they  possessed  all  the  requi- 
sites of  history,  and  were  fully  believed  as  such ; 
not  because  they  were  partially  founded  in  reality, 
but  because  they  ran  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  feelings ;  and,  so  long  as  that  condition  was  ful- 
filled, it  was  not  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  canvass 
truth  or  falsehood.  The  narrative  is  pui:ely  per- 
sonal, without  any  discernible  symbolised  doctrine 

'  Homer.  Hymn.  Apoll.  535. — 

Ac(crcp27  fxdX*  €Kcurros  Ifx^^  '"  X**P^  fidxtupav 
2<lidCetv  aUl  firjXa'  ro  ^  a^^oya  ndtrra  irdp€<rrai, 
'Oo-a-a  ifioly  dydyma-i  irepikkvra  ^tJX*  a»Bpan&v. 
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or  allegory,  to  serve  as  a  supposed  ulterior  purpose : 
the  particular  deeds  ascribed  to  Apollo  grow  out  of 
the  general  preconceptions  as  to  his  attributes,  com- 
bined with  the  present  realities  of  his  worship.  It 
is  neither  history  nor  allegory,  but  simple  mythe  or 
legend. 

The  worship  of  Apolio  is  among  the  most  an*  Extended 
cient,  capital,  and  strongly  marked  facts  of  the  Gre-  Ipouof  ^ 
cian  world,  and  widely  diffused  over  every  branch 
of  the  race.  It  is  older  than  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey, 
in  the  latter  of  which  both  Pytho  and  DSlos  are 
noted,  though  DSlos  is  not  named  in  the  former. 
But  the  ancient  Apollo  is  different  in  more  respects 
than  one  from  the  Apollo  of  later  times.  He  is  in  an 
especial  manner  the  god  of  the  Trojans,  unfriendly 
to  the  Greeks,  and  especially  to  Achilles ;  be  has, 
moreover,  only  two  primary  attributes,  his  bow  and 
his  prophetic  powers,  without  any  distinct  connec- 
tion either  with  the  harp,  or  with  medicine,  or  with 
the  sun,  all  which  in  later  times  he  came  to  com- 
prehend. He  is  not  only,  as  Apollo  Karneius,  the 
chief  god  of  the  Doric  race,  but  also  (under  the 
surname  of  Patr6us)  the  great  protecting  divinity 
of  the  gentile  tie  among  the  lonians^ :  he  is  more- 
over the  guide  and  stimulus  to  Grecian  coloni- 
zation, scarcely  any  colony  being  ever  sent  out 
without  encouragement  and  direction  from  the 
oracle  at  Delphi :  Apollo  ArchSgetSs  is  one  of  his 
great  surnames^.     His  temple  lends  sanctity  to  the 

>  Ebrpokration,  ▼.  *A3r6XX»v  iFarpwos  and  'Epjccux  Zcvr.  Apollo  Del- 
phinios  aUo  belongs  to  the  lonie  Greeks  generally.     Strabo,  iv.  179. 
'  Thucydid.  ▼!.  3 ;  Kallimach.  Hymn.  Apoll.  56. — 
^ot)3o£  yap  dtl  n-oXiccrcrt  ^iXi^dci 
KrtCofifvais,  avrbs  d<  BtfieCKia  ^oifios  t^aiWi. 
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meetings  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  and  be  is 
always  in  filial  subordination  and  harmony  with  bis 
father  Zeus :  Delphi  and  Olympia  are  never  found 
in  conflict.  In  the  Iliad,  the  warm  and  earnest 
patrons  of  the  Greeks  are  H6r6,  Ath6n6,  and  Po- 
seid6n :  here  too  Zeus  and  Apollo  are  seen  in 
harmony,  for  Zeus  is  decidedly  well-inclined  to  the 
Trojans,  and  reluctantly  sacrifices  them  to  the  im- 
portunity of  the  two  great  goddesses  ^'  The  wor- 
ship of  the  Sminthian  Apollo,  in  various  parts  of 
the  Troad  and  the  neighbouring  territory,  dates 
before  the  earliest  periods  of  iEoIic  colonization^ : 
hence  the  zealous  patronage  of  Troy  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  Iliad.  Altogether,  however,  the  distri- 
bution and  partialities  of  the  gods  in  that  poem  are 
difierent  from  what  they  become  in  later  times, — a 
difference  which  our  means  of  information  do  not 
enable  us  satisfactorily  to  explain.  Besides  the 
Delphian  temple,  Apollo  had  numerous  temples 
throughout  Greece,  and  oracles  at  Abae  in  Phdkis, 
on  the  Mount  Pt6on,  and  at  Tegyra  in  Boeotia, 
where  he  was  said  to  have  been  born®,  at  Bran- 
chidae  near  MilStus,  at  Klarus  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
at  Patara  in  Lykia.  He  was  not  the  only  oracu- 
lar god  :  Zeus  at  Dodona  and  at  Olympia  gave 
responses  also:    the    gods  or  heroes  Trophdnius, 

'  Iliad,  iv.  30-46. 

*  niad,  i.  38,  451 ;  Stephan.  Byz.'lXtov,  Tcycdor.  See  also  RlauBen, 
Maeaa  und  die  Penaten,  b.  i.  p.  69.  The  worship  of  Apollo  Sminthios 
and  the  festival  of  the  Sminthia  at  Alexandria  Troas  lasted  down  to 
the  time  of  Menander  the  rhetor,  at  the  close  of  the  third  century  after 
Christ. 

»  Plutarch,  Defect.  Oracul.  c.  6,  p,  412;  c.  8,  p.  414;  Steph.  Byx. 
V.  Tcyvpa.  The  temple  of  the  Pt6an  Apollo  had  acquired  celebrity  be- 
fore the  days  of  the  poet  Asius.     Pausan.  ix.  23, 3. 
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Amphiaraus,  Amphilochus,  Mopsus,  &c.,  each  at 
his  own  sanctuary  and  in  his  own  prescribed  man- 
ner, rendered  the  same  service. 

The  two  legends  of  Delphi  and  DSIos,  above  no-  MuUifan- 
ticed,  form  of  course  a  very  insignilScant  fraction  of  le^ndTre- 
the  narratives  which  once  existed  respecting  the  A^on©.* 
great  and  venerated  Apollo.  They  serve  only  as 
specimens,  and  as  very  early  specimens  \  to  illus- 
trate what  these  divine  mythes  were,  and  what  was 
the  turn  of  Grecian  faith  and  imagination.  The 
constantly  recurring  festivals  of  the  gods  caused  ai> 
incessant  demand  for  new  mythes  respecting  them, 
or  at  least  for  varieties  and  reproductions  of  the 
old  mythes.  Even  during  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  aera,  in  the  time  of  the  rhdt6r  Menander, 
when  the  old  forms  of  Paganism  were  waning  and 
when  the  stock  of  mythes  in  existence  was  extremely 
abundant,  we  see  this  demand  in  great  force  ;  but 
it  was  incomparably  more  operative  in  those  earlier 
times  when  the  creative  vein  of  the  Grecian  mind 
yet  retained  its  pristine  and  unfaded  richness. 
Each  god  had  many  different  surnames,  temples, 
groves,  and  solemnities ;  with  each  of  which  was 
connected  more  or  less  of  mythical  narrative,  origi- 
nally hatched  in  the  prolific  and  spontaneous  fancy 
of  a  believing  neighbourhood,  to  be  afterwards  ex- 
panded, adorned  and  diffused  by  the  song  of  the 

'  The  l^end  which  Ephonu  followed  about  the  establishment  of  the 
Delphian  temple  was  something  radically  different  from  the  Homeric 
Hymn  (Ephori  Fragm.  70,  ed.  Didot) :  his  narratiTe  went  fiir  to  po- 
liticise and  rationalise  the  story.  The  progeny  of  Apollo  was  very  nu- 
merous, and  of  the  most  diverse  attributes ;  he  was  father  of  the  Kory- 
bantes  (Pherekyd^s,  Fragm.  6,  ed.  Didot),  as  well  as  of  Askllpios  and 
Aristcus  (Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  500;  Apollod6r.  iii.  10,  3.) 
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poet.  The  earliest  subject  of  competition^  at  the 
great  Pythian  festival  was  the  singing  of  a  hymn  in 
rnd^A^iDCi.  ^^'^^^^  ^f  Apollo  :  other  agones  were  subsequently 
added,  but  the  ode  or  hymn  constituted  the  funda- 
mental attribute  of  the  solemnity :  the  Pythia  at 
Sikyon  and  elsewhere  were  probably  framed  on  a 
similar  footing.  So  too  at  the  ancient  and  cele- 
brated CharitSsia,  or  festival  of  the  Charites,  at  Or- 
chomenoSy  the  rivalry  of  the  poets  in  their  various 
modes  of  composition  both  began  and  continued  as 
the  predominant  feature' :  and  the  inestimable  trea- 
sures yet  remaining  to  us  of  Attic  tragedy  and 
comedy,  are  gleanings  from  the  once  numerous 
dramas  exhibited  at  the  solemnity  of  the  Dionysia. 
TheEphesians  gave  considerable  rewards  for  the  best 
hymns  in  honour  of  Artemis,  to  be  sung  at  her  tem- 
ple^. And  the  early  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  though 
their  works  have  not  descended  to  us,  devoted  their 
genius  largely  to  similar  productions,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  titles  and  fragments  yet  remaining. 

Both  the  Christian  and  the  Mahomedan  religions 
have  begun  during  the  historical  age,  have  been 

>  Strabo,  ix.  p.  421.  Menander  the  Rhetor  (Ap.  Wak.  Coll.  Rhett. 
t.  ix.  p.  136)  gives  aa  elaborate  classiiicatioii  of  hymnB  to  the  gods, 
distinguishing  them  into  nine  classes — KkrfrtKol,  atroTrefiirTucol,  0v<ri«eo), 
fivBiKoij  y€V€akoytKoi,  ircirXa<r/i€WM,  c^krucol,  antvicriKoi,  fwcroi : — ^the  se- 
cond class  had  reference  to  the  temporary  absence  or  departure  of  a 
god  to  some  distant  place,  which  were  often  admitted  in  the  ancient 
religion.  Sappho  and  Alkman  in  their  kletic  hymns  invoked  the  gods 
from  many  different  places, — r^v  fiiv  yap^Aprtfiw  itc  fjLvplmPftev  6pt«iP, 
fivpiwif  dc  wSKe^v,  ?rft  dc  irordp^v,  auoKcikel, — ^also  AphroditI  and  Apollo, 
&c.  All  these  songs  were  fall  of  adventures  and  details  respecting  the 
gods, — in  other  words,  of  legendary  matter. 

'  Pindar,  Olymp.  xiv. ;  Boeckh,  StaatsLaushaltung  der  Athener,  Ap- 
pendix, §  XX.  p.  357. 

'  Alexander  i£tolas,  apud  Macrobium,  Saturn,  v.  22, 
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propagated   from   one  common  centre,  and  have 
been  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  a  different  pre-exist- 
ing faith.     With  none  of  these  particulars  did  Gre- 
cian Paganism  correspond.     It  took  rise  in  an  age  state  of 
of  imagination  and  feeling  simply  without  the  re-  "^^tm-^ 
Btraints,  as  well  as  without  the  aid,  of  writing  or  Jf*;^^^^"' 
records,  of  history  or  philosophy :  it  was,  as  a  ge-  Grecian 
neral  rule,  the  spontaneous  product  of  many  sepa-  arose. 
rate  tribes  and  localities,  imitation  and  propagation 
operating  as  subordinate  causes ;  it  was  moreover 
a  primordial  faith  as  far  as  our  means  of  informa- 
tion enable  us  to  discover.     These  considerations 
explain  to  us  two  facts  in  the  history  of  the  early 
Pagan  mind :  first,  the  divine  mythes,  the  matter 
of  their  religion,  constituted  also  Uie  matter  of  their 
earliest  history;   next^    these  mythes  harmonised 
with  each  other  only  in  their  general  types,  but  dif- 
fered incurably  in  respect  of  particular  incidents. 
The  poet  who  sang  a  new  adventure  of  Apollo,  the 
trace  of  which  he  might  have  heard  in  some  remote 
locality,  would  take  care  that  it  should  be  agree- 
able to  the  general  conceptions  which  his  hearers 
entertained   respecting   the  god.     He  would  not 
ascribe  the  cestus  or  amorous  influences  to  AthSnS, 
nor  armed  interference  and  the  aegis  to  AphroditS ; 
but,  provided  he  maintained  this  general  keeping, 
he  might  indulge  his  fancy  without  restraint  in  the 
particular  events  of  the  story  ^     The  feelings  and 
faith  of  his  hearers  went  along  with  him,  and  there 

^  The  birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  from  Zeus  and  IAt6  is  among  the 
oldest  and  most  generally  admitted  facts  in  the  Grecian  divine  legends. 
Tet  .^schylns  did  not  scruple  to  describe  Artemis  pubhdy  as  daughter 
of  DSm^tSr  (Herodot.  ii.  156;  Pausan.  viii.  37,  3).    Herodotus  thinks 
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were  no  critical  scruples  to  hold  them  back :  to 
scrutinize  the  alleged  proceedings  of  the  gods  was 
repulsive,  and  to  disbelieve  them  impious.  And 
thus  these  divine  mythes,  though  they  had  their  root 
simply  in  religious  feelings,  and  though  they  pre- 
sented great  discrepancies  of  fact,  served  neverthe- 
less as  primitive  matter  of  history  to  an  early  Greek  : 
they  were  the  only  narratives,  at  once  publicly  ac- 
credited and  interesting,  which  he  possessed.  To 
them  were  aggregated  the  heroic  mythes  (to  which 
we  shall  proceed  presently), — indeed  the  two  are 
inseparably  blended,  gods,  heroes,  and  men  almost 
always  appearing  in  the  same  picture, — analogous 
both  in  their  structure  and  their  genesis,  and  differ- 
ing chiefly  in  the  circumstance  that  they  sprang  from 
the  type  of  a  hero  instead  of  from  that  of  a  god. 
Discrepan-  We  are  not  to  be  astonished  if  we  find  Aphrodite, 
kTendsiit-  in  the  Iliad,  born  from  Zeus  and  DionS,  and  in 
the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  generated  from  the  foam 
on  the  sea  after  the  mutilation  of  Uranos ;  nor  if 
in  the  Odyssey  she  appears  as  the  wife  of  Hfiphae- 
stos,  while  in  the  Theogony  the  latter  is  married 
to  Aglaia,  and  AphroditS  is  described  as  mother 
of  three  children  by  Ar6s\  The  Homeric  hymn 
to  Aphrodit6  details  the  legend  of  AphroditS  and 

that  he  copied  this  innovation  from  the  Egyptians,  who  affirmed  that 
Apollo  and  Artemis  were  the  sons  of  Dionysos  and  Jsis. 

The  numher  and  discrepancies  of  the  mythes  respecting  each  god  are 
attested  hy  the  fruitless  attempts  of  learned  Greeks  to  escape  the  ne- 
cessity of  rejecting  any  of  them  hy  multiplying  homonymous  personages, 
— ^three  persons  named  Zeus ;  five  named  Athdn6 ;  six  named  Apollo, 
&c.  (Cicero,  de  Natur.  Deor.  iii.  21 ;  Clemen.  Alexand.  Admon.  ad 
Gent.  p.  17.) 

>  Hesiod,  Theogon.  188,  934,  946;  Homer,  Iliad,  v.  371 ;  Odyss. 
viii.268. 
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AnchisSs,  which  is  presupposed  in  the  Iliad  as 
the  parentage  of  iEneas:  but  the  author  of  the 
hymn,  probably  sung  at  one  of  the  festivals  of 
Aphrodite  in  Cyprus,  represents  the  goddess  as 
ashamed  of  her  passion  for  a  mortal,  and  as  enjoin- 
ing AnchisSs  under  severe  menaces  not  to  reveal 
who  the  mother  of  ^neas  was^ ;  while  in  the  Iliad  Aphrodite. 
she  has  no  scruple  in  publicly  owning  him,  and 
he  passes  everywhere  as  her  acknowledged  son. 
Aphrodite  is  described  in  the  hymn  as  herself  cold 
and  unimpressible,  but  ever  active  and  irresistible 
in  inspiring  amorous  feelings  to  gods,  to  men,  and 
to  animals.  Three  goddesses  are  recorded  as  memo- 
rable exceptions  to  her  universal  empire, — ^Ath6n6, 
Artemis,  and  Hestia  or  Vesta.  Aphrodite  was  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all  the  goddesses  in  the 
mythical  world ;  for  the  number  of  interesting,  pa- 
thetic and  tragical  adventures  deducible  from  mis- 
placed or  unhappy  passion  was  of  course  very  great ; 
and  in  most  of  these  cases  the  intervention  of 
AphroditS  was  usually  prefixed,  with  some  legend 
to  explain  why  she  manifested  herself.  Her  range 
of  action  grows  wider  in  the  later  epic  and  lyric 
and  tragic  poets  than  in  Horner^. 

»  Homer,  Hymn.  Veaer.  248,  286 ;  Homer,  Iliad,  v.  320,  386. 

'  A  large  proportion  of  the  Hesiodic  epic  related  to  the  exploits  and 
adventures  of  the  heroic  women, — theCatsdogae  of  Women  and  the  Eoiai 
embodied  a  string  of  such  narratives.  Hesiod  and  Stesichorus  explained 
the  conduct  of  Helen  and  Klytaemnestra  by  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  caused 
by  the  neglect  of  theirfatber  Tyndareus  to  sacrifice  to  her(Hesiod,Fragm. 
59,  ed.  Ddntzer ;  Stesichor.  Fragm.  9,  ed.  Schneidewin) :  the  irresisti- 
ble ascendency  of  Aphrodite  is  set  forth  in  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides 
not  less  forcibly  than  that  of  Dionysos  in  the  fiacche.  The  character 
of  Daphnis  the  herdsman,  well-known  firom  the  first  Idyll  of  Theocritus, 
and  illustrating  the  destroying  force  of  Aphrodite,  appears  to  have  been 
first  introduced  into  Greek  poetry  by  Stesichorus  (see  Klausen,  iEneas 
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Athfinft.  Ath6a6,  the  man-goddess  S  bom  from  the  head 

of  Zeus,  without  a  mother  and  without  feminine 
sympathies,  is  the  antithesis  partly  of  Aphrodite, 
partly  of  the  effeminate  or  womanised  god  Diony- 
808 — the  latter  is  an  importation  from  Asia,  but 
AthSnS  is  a  Greek  conception — the  type  of  com- 
posed,  majestic  and  unrelenting  force.  It  appears 
however  as  if  this  goddess  had  been  conceived  in  a 
different  manner  in  different  parts  of  Greece.  For 
we  find  ascribed  to  her,  in  some  of  the  legends, 
attributes  of  industry  and  home-keeping;  she  is 
represented  as  the  companion  of  HSphaestos,  pa- 
tronising handicraft,  and  expert  at  the  loom  and  the 
spindle :  the  Athenian  potters  worshiped  her  along 
with  Prometheus.  Such  traits  of  character  do  not 
square  with  the  formidable  segis  and  the  massive 
and  crushing  spear  which  Homer  and  most  of  the 
mythes  assign  to  her.  There  probably  were  at  first 
at  least  two  different  types  of  Ath^nS,  and  their 
coalescence  has  partially  obliterated  the  less  marked 
of  the  two^.     AthSnS  is  the  constant  and  watchful 

iind  die  Penaten,  vol.  i.  pp.  526-529).  Compare  a  striking  piece  among 
the  Fragmenta  Incerta  of  Sophokl^  (Fr.  63,  Bninck)and  Euripid.  Troad. 
946,  995,  1048.  Even  in  the  0pp.  et  Di.  of  Hesiod,  Aphroditd  is  con- 
ceived rather  as  a  disturbing  and  injurious  influence  (v.  65). 

Adonis  owes  his  renown  to  the  Alexandrine  poets  and  their  contem- 
porary sovereigns  (see  Bion's  Idyll  and  the  Adoniazusse  of  Theocritus). 
The  favourites  of  Aphrodite,  even  as  counted  up  by  the  diligence  of 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  are  however  very  few  in  number.  (Admonitio 
ad  Qent.  p.  12,  Sylb.) 

1  ^hvbpoBiq,  b&pov 'A^ai^  Simmias  Rhodius;  ncXcin/f,ap.  He- 

phestion.  c.  9.  p.  54,  Gaisford. 

'  Apollod6r.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Sophokl.  (Edip.  vol.  57;  Pausan.  i.  24,3; 
ix.  26,  3 ;  Diod6r.  v.  73 ;  Pbto,  Legg.  ix.  p.  920.  In  the  0pp.  et  Di. 
of  Hesiod,  the  carpenter  is  the  servant  of  Athln6  (429) :  see  also  Phe- 
reklos  the  rmtov  in  the  Iliad,  v.  61 :  compare  viii.  385 ;  Odyss.  viii.  493; 
and  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Aphrodite,  v.  12.    The  learned  article  of 
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protectress  of  H^raklds :  she  is  also  locally  identi- 
fied with  the  soil  and  people  of  Athens,  even  in  the 
Iliad :  Erechtheus,  the  Athenian,  is  bom  of  the 
earth,  but  Athdnd  brings  him  up,  nourishes  him, 
and  lodges  him  in  her  own  temple,  where  the 
Athenians  annually  worship  him  with  sacrifice  and 
solemnities  \  It  was  altogether  impossible  to  make 
Erechtheus  son  of  Athdnd, — the  type  of  the  goddess 
forbade  it;  but  the  Athenian  mythe-creators,  though 
they  found  this  barrier  impassable,  strove  to  ap- 
proach to  it  as  near  as  they  could,  and  the  descrip- 
tion which  they  give  of  the  birth  of  Ericthonios, 
at  once  un-Homeric  and  unseemly,  presents  some- 
thing like  the  phantom  of  maternity  ^ 

The  huntress  Artemis,  in  Arcadia  and  in  Greece  Artemu. 
proper  generally,  exhibits  a  well-defined  type  with 
which  the  legends  respecting  her  are  tolerably 
consistent.  But  the  Ephesian  as  well  as  the  Tauric 
Artemis  partakes  more  of  the  Asiatic  character, 
and  has  borrowed  the  attributes  of  the  Lydian 
Great  Mother  as  well  as  of  an  indigenous  Tauric 
Virgin^ :  this  Ephesian  Artemis  passed  to  the  colo- 

O.  Muller  (in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Ench  and  Gruber,  sinoe  republished 
among  his  Kleine  Deutsche  Schriften,  p.  134  seq,),  PaUas  AthM,  brings 
tc^ther  all  that  can  be  known  about  this  goddess. 

*  Biad,  ii.  546 ;  viii.  362. 

'  Apollod6r.  iii.  4,  6.  Compwe  the  vague  language  of  Plato>  Kritias, 
c.  iv.,  and  Ovid,  Metamorph.  ii.  757* 

*  Herodot.  iy.  103 ;  Strabo,  xii.  p.  534 ;  ziii.  p.  650.  About  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  see  Guhl,  Ephesiaca  (Berlin,  1843),  p.  79  sqq.; 
Aristoph.  Nub.  590;  Autokrat^  in  Tympanistis  apud  .£lian.  Hist. 
AnimaL  ziL  9  -,  and  Spanheun  ad  Callimach.  Hymn.  Dian.  36.  The 
dances  in  honour  of  Artemis  sometimes  appear  to  have  approached 
to  the  frenzied  style  of  Bacchanal  movement.  See  the  words  of 
Timotheus  ap.  Plutarch,  de  Audiend.  Poet  p.  22,  c.  4,  and  ircpi 
AcMTid.  c,  10,  p.  170,  also  Aristoph.  Lysist.  1314.  They  seem  to  have 
been  often  celebrated  in  the  solitudes  of  the  mountains,  which  were  the 
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nies  of  Phokaea  and  Miletus  \*  The  Homeric  Ar- 
temis shares  with  her  brother  Apollo  in  the  dex- 
terous use  of  the  far-striking  bow,  and  sudden 
death  is  described  by  the  poet  as  inflicted  by  her 
gentle  arrow.  The  jealousy  of  the  gods  at  the 
withholding  of  honours  and  sacrifices,  or  at  the 
presumption  of  mortals  in  contending  with  them, — 
a  point  of  character  so  frequently  recurring  in  the 
types  of  the  Grecian  gods, — manifests  itself  in  the 
legends  of  Artemis;  the  memorable  Kalyd6nian 
boar  is  sent  by  her  as  a  visitation  upon  (Eneus,  be- 
cause he  had  omitted  to  sacrifice  to  her,  while  he 
did  honour  to  other  gods^.  The  Arcadian  heroine 
Atalanta  is  however  a  reproduction  of  Artemis,  with 
little  or  no  difference,  and  the  goddess  is  sometimes 
confounded  even  with  her  attendant  nymphs. 
PoMiddn.  The  mighty  Poseid6n,  the  earth-shaker  and  the 
ruler  of  the  sea,  is  second  only  to  Zeus  in  power, 
but  has  no  share  in  those  imperial  and  superin- 
tending capacities  which  the  Father  of  Gods  and 
men  exhibits.  He  numbers  a  numerous  heroic 
progenyj  usually  men  of  great  corporeal  strength, 
and  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  ^Eolic  race : 
the  great  Neleid  family  of  Pylus  trace  their  origin 
up  to  him  ;  and  he  is  also  the  father  of  Polyphe- 
mus the  Cycl6ps,  whose  well-earned  suffering  he 
cruelly  revenges  upon  Odysseus.  The  island  of 
Kalaureia  is  his  Del6s^,  and  there  was  held  in  it 

fayoiirite  resort  of  ArtemiB  (Kallimach.  Hymn.  Dian.  19),  and  these 
6ptifid<ruu  were  always  causes  predisposing  to  fanatical  excitement. 

»  Strabo,  iv.  p.  179.  '  Iliad,  ix.  629. 

'  Strabo,  viii.  p.  374.  According  to  the  old  poem  called  Eumolpia, 
ascribed  to  Musseus,  the  oracle  of  Delphi  originally  belonged  to  Posei- 
d6n  and  Gaea,  jointly :  from  Giea  it  passed  to  Themis,  and  from  her  to 
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an  old  local  Amphiktyony,  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering to  him  joint  honour  and  sacrifice :  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  HelikS  in  Achaia,  and  OnchSstos 
in  Boeotia,  are  also  residences  which  he  much  af- 
fects, and  where  he  is  solemnly  worshiped.  But 
the  abode  which  he  originally  and  specially  selected 
for  himself  was  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  where  by 
a  blow  of  his  trident  he  produced  a  well  of  water  in 
the  rock :  AthdnS  came  afterwards  and  claimed  the 
spot  for  herself,  planting  in  token  of  possession  the 
olive-tree  which  stood  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Pan- 
drosos :  and  the  decision  either  of  the  autochtho- 
nous Cecrops,  or  of  Erechtheus,  awarded  to  her 
the  preference,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  Posei- 
d6n.  Either  on  this  account,  or  on  account  of  the 
death  of  his  son  Eumolpus,  slain  in  assisting  the 
Eleusinians  against  Erechtheus,  the  Attic  mythes 
ascribed  to  Poseiddn  great  enmity  against  the  Erech- 
theid  family,  which  he  is  asserted  to  have  ulti- 
mately overthrown :  Theseus,  whose  glorious  reign 
and  deeds  succeeded  to  that  family,  is  said  to  ha\'e 
been  really  his  son\  In  several  other  places, — in 
iEgina,  Argos  and  Naxos, — Poseid6n  had  disputed 
the  privileges  of  patron-god  with  Zeus,  H6r6  and 
Dionysos :  he  was  worsted  in  all,  but  bore  his  de- 
feat patiently*.  Poseid6n  endured  a  long  slavery, 
in  common  with  Apollo,  gods  as  they  were^,  under 
Laomed6n,  king  of  Troy,  at  the  command  and  con- 
Apollo^  to  whom  Poseiddn  also  made  over  hia  share  as  a  compensation 
for  the  surrender  of  Kalaureia  to  him.     (Pausan.  x.  5,  3.) 

1  ApoUoddr.  iii.  14,  1 ;  iii.  15,  3,  5. 

'  Plutarch,  Sympos.  viii.  6,  p.  741. 

3  niad,  ii.  716,  766;  Euripid.  Alkestis,2.     See  Panyasis,  Fragm.  12. 
p.  24,  ed.  DUntzer. 
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demnatioQ  of  Zeus  :  the  two  gods  rebuilt  the  walls 
of  the  city,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  H^raklSs. 
When  their  time  was  expired,  the  insolent  Laome- 
d6n  withheld  from  them  the  stipulated  reward,  and 
even  accompanied  its  refusal  with  appalling  threats; 
andthe  subsequent  animosity  of  the  god  against  Troy 
was  greatly  determined  by  the  sentiment  of  this  in- 
Stories  of    justice*.     Such  periods  of  servitude,  inflicted  upon 

temporary     ''  -^  '  *^ 

lervitude  individual  gods,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
^dT*^  **°  of  all  the  incidents  in  the  divine  legends.  We  find 
Apollo  on  another  occasion  condemned  to  serve 
Adm^tus,  king  of  Pherae,  as  a  punishment  for 
having  killed  the  Cycldpes,  and  HdraklSs  also  is 
sold  as  a  slave  to  OmphalS.  Even  the  fierce  Ar^s, 
overpowered  and  imprisoned  for  a  long  time  by 
the  two  A16ids^  is  ultimately  liberated  only  by  ex- 
traneous aid.  Such  narratives  attest  the  discursive 
range  of  Grecian  fancy  in  reference  to  the  gods,  as 
well  as  the  perfect  commingling  of  things  and  per- 
sons, divine  and  human,  in  their  conceptions  of  the 
past.  The  god  who  serves  is  for  the  time  degraded : 
but  the  supreme  god  who  commands  the  servitude 
is  in  the  like  proportion  exalted,  whilst  the  idea  of 
some  sort  of  order  and  government  among  these 
superhuman  beings  was  never  lost  sight  of.  Never- 
theless the  mythes  respecting  the  servitude  of  the 
gods  became  obnoxious  afterwards,  along  with  many 
others,  to  severe  criticism  on  the  part  of  philoso- 
phers. 
VLM.  The  proud,  jealous,  and  bitter  Her6, — the  god- 

dess of  the  once-wealthy  Myk^nae,  the  fax  et  focus 
of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  ever-present  protectress 

1  lUad,  vii.  452;  xxi.  459.  >  Iliad,  v.  386. 
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of  Jasdn  in  the  Argonautic  expedition  ^ — occupies 
an  indispensable  station  in  the  mythical  world.  As 
the  daughter  of  Kronos  and  wife  of  Zeus,  she  fills 
a  throne  from  whence  he  cannot  dislodge  her,  and 
which  gives  her  a  right  perpetually  to  grumble  and 
to  thwart  him^.  Her  unmeasured  jealousy  of  the 
female  favourites  of  Zeus,  and  her  antipathy  against 
his  sons,  especially  against  H^raklSs,  has  been  the 
suggesting  cause  of  innumerable  mythes :  the  ge- 
neral type  of  her  character  stands  here  clearly 
marked,  as  furnishing  both  stimulus  and  guide  to 
the  mythopoeic  fanCy.  The  *' Sacred  Wedding," 
or  marriage  of  Zeus  and  Hdrd,  was  familiar  to  epi- 
thalamic  poets  long  before  it  became  a  theme  for 
the  spiritualizing  ingenuity  of  critics. 

Hdphaestos  is  the  son  of  HM  without  a  father,  Hdphiestos. 
and  stands  to  her  in  the  same  relation  as  AthSnd  to 
Zeus :  her  pride  and  want  of  sympathy  are  mani- 
fested by  her  casting  him  out  at  once  in  consequence 
of  his  deformity^.  He  is  the  god  of  fire— espe- 
cially of  fire  in  its  practical  applications  to  han- 
dicraft— and  is  indispensable  as  the  right-hand  and 
instrument  of  the  gods.  His  skill  and  his  deformity 
appear  alternately  as  the  source  of  mythical  stories: 
wherever  exquisite  and  effective  fabrication  is  in- 
tended to  be  designated,  HSphaestos  is  announced 
as  the  maker,  although  in  this  function  the  type  of 
his  character  is  reproduced  in  Dsedalos.  In  the  At- 
tic legends  he  appears  intimately  united  both  with 
Prometheus  and  with  AthSnd,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  was  worshiped  at  Koldnus  near  Athens. 

»  Iliad,  iv.  61 ;  Odyss.  xii.  72. 

•  niad,  i.  644 ;  iv.  29-38 ;  viii.  408.  »  Iliad,  xviii.  306. 
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LSmoos  was  the  favourite  residence  of  H^phsestos  ; 
and  if  we  possessed  more  knowledge  of  this  island 
and  its  town  HSphaestias,  we  should  doubtless  find 
abundant  legends  detailing  his  adventures  and  in- 
terventions. 

Heitia.  The  chaste,  still,  and  home-keeping  Hestia,  god- 

dess of  the  family  hearth,  is  far  less  fruitful  in 
mythical  narratives,  in  spite  of  her  very  superior 
dignity,  than  the  knavish,  smooth-tongued,  keen 

Herm6f.  aud  acquisitivc  Hermds.  His  function  of  messenger 
of  the  gods  brings  him  perpetually  on  the  stage, 
and  affords  ample  scope  for  portraying  the  features 
of  his  character.  The  Homeric  hymn  to  Hermes 
describes  the  scene  and  circumstances  of  his  birth, 
and  the  almost  instantaneous  manifestation,  even 
in  infancy,  of  his  peculiar  attributes.  It  explains  the 
friendly  footing  on  which  he  stood  with  Apollo, — 
the  interchange  of  gifts  and  functions  between  them, 
— and  lastly,  the  inviolate  security  of  all  the  wealth 
and  offerings  in  the  Delphian  temple,  exposed  as 
they  were  to  thieves  without  any  visible  protection. 
Such  was  the  innate  cleverness  and  talent  of  Her- 
mes, that  on  the  day  he  was  bom  he  invented  the 
lyre,  stringing  the  seven  chords  on  the  shell  of  a 
tortoise' — and  also  stole  the  cattle  of  Apollo  in 
Pieria,  dragging  them  backwards  to  his  cave  in 
Arcadia,  so  that  their  track  could  not  be  detected. 
To  the  remonstrances  of  his  mother  Maia,  who 
points  out  to  him  the  danger  of  offending  Apollo, 
Hermes  replies,  that  he  aspires  to  rival  the  dignity 

'  Homer,  Hymn.  Mercur.  18. — 

'*ll<pos  ytyovoify  fitac^  rjfiari  €yKiBapi(€V, 
'Eantpios  jSoOf  icXc^y  iicrffioKov  *AirdXX<ovor,  &c. 
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and  functions  of  Apollo  among  the  immortals,  and 
that  if  his  father  Zeus  refuses  to  grant  them  to  him, 
he  will  employ  his  powers  of  thieving  in  breaking 
open  the  sanctuary  at  Delphi,  and  in  carrying  away 
the  gold  and  the  vestments,  the  precious  tripods 
and  vessels  ^  Presently  Apollo  discovers  the  loss  Hermes  in. 
of  his  cattle,  and  after  some  trouble  finds  his  way  ^eTyn. 
to  the  KyllSnian  cavern,  where  he  sees  Hermes 
asleep  in  his  cradle.  The  child  denies  the  theft 
with  effrontery,  and  even  treats  the  surmise  as  a 
ridiculous  impossibility :  he  persists  in  such  denial 
even  before  Zeus,  who  however  detects  him  at 
once,  and  compels  him  to  reveal  the  place  where 
the  cattle  are  concealed.  But  the  lyre  was  as  yet 
unknown  to  Apollo,  who  has  heard  nothing  except 
the  voice  of  the  Muses  and  the  sound  of  the  pipe. 
So  powerfully  is  he  fascinated  by  hearing  the  tones 
of  the  lyre  from  Herm6s,  and  so  eager  to  become 
possessed  of  it,  that  he  is  willing  at  once  to  pardon 
the  past  theft,  and  even  to  conciliate  besides  the 
friendship  of  Herm6s*.  Accordingly  a  bargain  is  Bargnin  be- 
struck  between  the  two  gods  and  sanctioned  by  l^era^ 
Zeus.  Hermfis  surrenders  to  Apollo  the  lyre,  in-  *"*  ^p**"®- 
venting  for  his  own  use  the  syrinx  or  panspipe,  and 
receiving  from  Apollo  in  exchange  the  golden  rod 
of  wealth,  with  empire  over  flocks  and  herds  as 
well  as  over  horses  and  oxen  and  the  wild  animals 
of  the  woods.  He  presses  to  obtain  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  but  Apollo  is  under  a  special  vow  not  to 

'  Homer,  Hymn.  Merc.  1/7. — 

"Blfil  yhp  €5  Ilvd<ava,  lUyav  ^fAOP  atmTopri<r»Vf 

""EvOtv  Skis  rplirotas  n€piK€iXX€as,  ^dc  X«j3i;raff 

nopBrjo'^  fca\  xpv<r6v,  &c. 
»  Homer,  Hymn.  Merc.  442-454. 
VOL.  I.  G 
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impart  that  privilege  to  any  god  whatever.  He  in- 
structs Hermds  however  how  to  draw  information, 
to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  Moerae  or  Fates  them- 
selves ;  and  assigns  to  him,  over  and  above,  the 
function  of  messenger  of  the  gods  to  HadSs. 

Although  Apollo  has  acquired  the  lyre,  the  parti- 
cular object  of  his  wishes,  he  is  still  under  apprehen- 
sion that  HermSs  will  steal  it  away  from  him  again, 
together  with  his  bow,  and  he  exacts  a  formal  oath 
by  Styx  as  security.  HermSs  promises  solemnly 
that  he  will  steal  none  of  the  acquisitions,  nor  ever 
invade  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  ;  while  the  latter  on 
his  part  pledges  himself  to  recognise  Hermes  as  his 
chosen  friend  and  companion,  amongst  all  the  other 
sons  of  Zeus,  human  or  divine  \ 

So  came  to  pass,  under  the  sanction  of  Zeus,  the 
marked  favour  shown  by  Apollo  to  Hermds.  But 
Hermes  (concludes  the  hymnographer,  with  frank- 
ness unusual  in  speaking  of  a  god)  ''  does  very  little 
good :  he  avails  himself  of  the  darkness  of  night  to 
cheat  without  measure  the  tribes  of  mortal  men^." 
Evpoiitory  Hcrc  the  general  types  of  Hermes  and  Apollo, 
Hymn!    *  couplcd  with  the  present  fact  that  no  thief  ever 

>  Homer,  Hymn.  Merc.  504-520.— 

Kai  t6  pLtv  'Epiujt 

Aiirotdrpf  c<^iXf7(rc  biaiiirtpis,  «^r  thi  fcdi  ww,  &c. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Kal  T&rt  Maiadof  vlbg  vir'oirx&fuvos  icarriwcrc 
M^  mr  airoxXr^ty,  6<r  'Eie^jSoXof  cKrcdrcoroi, 

Aqrot^s  Kartvtvaey  nr*  dpdfjL^  ical  <f>ik&niTi 
M^  nva  <f>ikT€poif  SXXop  cy  dBavceroio-w  t<r9<rBai 
lAifrt  Mp,  fjJfr*  Mpa  Ai^r  y6pov,  &c. 
'  Homer,  Hymn.  Here.  574. — 

Uavpa  fUw  odv  6piyfi<ri,  r6  d*  SKpirov  ^tporrtvti 
NvKTO  di*  ip<t>valfip  <l>vka  $pfjT&p  avBpim^v. 
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approached  the  rich  and  seemingly  accessible  trea- 
sures of  Delphi,  engender  a  string  of  expository 
incidents  ;  cast  into  a  quasi-historical  form,  and  de- 
tailing how  it  happened  that  Hermes  had  bound 
himself  by  especial  convention  to  respect  the  Del- 
phian temple.  The  types  of  Apollo  seem  to  have 
been  different  in  different  times  and  parts  of  Greece : 
in  some  places  he  was  worshiped  as  Apollo  No- 
mios^  or  the  patron  of  pasture  and  cattle ;  and  this 
attribute,  which  elsewhere  passed  over  to  his  son 
Aristseus,  is  by  our  hymnographer  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered to  Hermds,  combined  with  the  golden  rod 
of  fruitfulness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lyre  did  not 
originally  belong  to  the  Far-striking  King,  nor  is 
he  at  all  an  inventor :  the  hymn  explains  both  its 
first  invention  and  bow  it  came  into  his  possession. 
And  the  value  of  the  incidents  is  thus  partly 
expository,  partly  illustrative,  as  expanding  in  de- 
tail the  general  preconceived  character  of  the  Kyl- 
Idnian  god. 

To  Zeus  more  amours  are  ascribed  than  to  any  zeui. 
of  the  other  gods, — ^probably  because  the  Grecian 
kings  and  chieftains  were  especially  anxious  to  trace 
their  lineage  to  the  highest  and  most  glorious  of  all, 
— each  of  these  amours  having  its  representative 
progeny  on  earth*.  Such  subjects  were  among  the 
most  promising  and  agreeable  for  the  interest  of 
mythical  narrative,  and  Zeus  as  a  lover  thus  be- 
came the  father  of  a  great  many  legends,  branching 
out  into  innumerable  interferences,  for  which  his 
sons,   all  of  them  distinguished  individuals,  and 

^  Kallimach.  Hymn.  Apoll.  47. 

'  Kallimach.  Hymn.  Jov.  79.  *£•:  bi  Aios  jSao-iX^cr,  &c 

g2 
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many  of  them  persecuted  by  H6r6,  furnished  the 
occasion.  But  besides  this,  the  commanding  func- 
tions of  the  Supreme  God,  judicial  and  adminis- 
trativcy  extending  both  over  gods  and  men,  was  a 
potent  stimulus  to  the  mythopceic  activity.  Zeus 
has  to  watch  over  his  own  dignity, — the  first  of  all 
considerations  with  a  god :  moreover  as  Horkios, 
Xenios,  Kt^sios,  Meilichios,  (a  small  proportion  of 
his  thousand  surnames),  he  guaranteed  oaths  and 
punished  perjurers,  he  enforced  the  observance  of 
hospitality,  he  guarded  the  family  hoard  and  the 
crop  realized  for  the  year,  and  he  granted  expiation 
to  the  repentant  criminal.  All  these  different  func- 
tions created  a  demand  for  mythes,  as  the  means  of 
translating  a  dim,  but  serious  presentiment  into  di- 
stinct form,  both  self-explaining  and  communicable 
to  others.  In  enforcing  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  or 
of  the  tie  of  hospitality,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
arguments  would  be  a  collection  of  legends  respect- 
ing the  judgements  of  Zeus  Horkios  or  Xenios  ;  the 
more  impressive  and  terrific  such  legends  were,  the 
greater  would  be  their  interest,  and  the  less  would 
any  one  dare  to  disbelieve  them.  They  constituted 
the  natural  outpourings  of  a  strong  and  common 
sentiment,  probably  without  any  deliberate  ethical 
intention :  the  preconceptions  of  the  divine  agency, 
expanded  into  legend,  form  a  product  analogous  to 
the  idea  of  the  divine  features  and  symmetry  embo- 
died in  the  bronze  or  the  marble  statue. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  general  type  and  attri- 
butes of  the  gods  which  contributed  to  put  in  action 

>  See  Herodot.  i.  44.    Xenopb.  AnabaB.  yii.  8,  4.     Plutarch,  Th^ 
seus,  c.  12. 
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the  mythopoeic  propensities.     The  rites  and  solem-  ^^^^^^^^f 
nities  forming  the  worship  of  each  god,  as  well  as  the  reii- 
the  .details  of  his  temple  and  its  locality,  were  a  monies. 
fertile  source  of  mythes,  respecting  his  exploits  and 
sufferings,  which  to  the  people  who  heard  them 
served  the  purpose  of  past  history.     The  exegetes, 
or  local  guide  and  interpreter,  belonging  to  each 
temple, preserved  and  recounted  to  curious  strangers 
these  traditional  narratives,  which  lent  a  certain 
dignity  even  to  the  minutiae  of  divine  service.     Out 
of  a  stock  of  materials  thus  ample^  the  poets  ex- 
tracted individual  collections,  such  as  the  **  Causes" 
(Airia)  of  Kallimachus,  now  lost,  and  such  as  the 
Fasti  of  Ovid  are  for  the  Roman  religious  antiqui- 
ties^ 

It  was  the  practice  to  offer  to  the  gods  in  sacri-  smaii  part 
fice  the  bones  of  the  victim  only,  enclosed  m  fat :  mai  Mcri. 
how  did  this  practice  arise?  The  author  of  the 
Hesiodic  Theogony  has  a  story  which  explains 
it :  Prometheus  tricked  Zeus  into  an  imprudent 
choice,  at  the  period  when  the  gods  and  mortal 
men  first  came  to  an  arrangement  about  privileges 
and  duties  (in  MekdnS).  Prometheus,  the  tutelary 
representative  of  man,  divided  a  large  steer  into  two 
portions :  on  the  one  side  he  placed  the  flesh  and 
guts,  folded  up  in  the  omentum  and  covered  over 

'  Ovid,  Fasti,  iv.  21 1,  about  the  festivals  of  Apollo : — 
*'  Priscique  imitamina  fact! 
^ra  Deas  comites  raucaque  terga  movent." 
And  Lactantius,  v.  19,  15.  "  Ipsos  ritus  ex  rebus  gestis  (deorum)  vel  ex 
casibus  vel  etiam  ex  mortibus,  natos : "  to  the  same  purpose  Augustis. 
De  Civ.  D.  vii.  18;  Diod6r.  iii.  56.     Plutarch's  Qutestiones  Gnece  et 
Romaics  are  full  of  similar  tales,  professing  to  account  for  existing 
customs,  many  of  them  religious  and  liturgic.     See  Lobeck,  Orphica, 
p.  675. 
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with  the  skin ;  on  the  other,  he  put  the  bones  en- 
veloped in  fat.  He  then  invited  Zeus  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  portions  the  gods  would  prefer  to 
receive  from  mankind.  Zeus  **  with  both  hands" 
decided  for  and  took  the  white  fat,  but  was  highly 
incensed  on  finding  that  he  had  got  nothing  at  the 
Promeihcu*  bottom  cxccpt  the  bone8\  Nevertheless  the  choice 

had  out-  * 

wiitedZeui.  of  the  gods  was  now  irrevocably  made :  they  were 
not  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  sacrificed  animal 
beyond  the  bones  and  the  white  fat ;  and  the  stand- 
ing practice  is  thus  plausibly  explained*.  I  select 
this  as  one  amongst  a  thousand  instances  to  illus- 
trate the  genesis  of  legend  out  of  religious  practices. 
In  the  belief  of  the  people,  the  event  narrated  in  the 
legend  was  the  real  producing  cause  of  the  prac- 
tice :  but  when  we  come  to  apply  a  sound  criticism, 
we  are  compelled  to  treat  the  event  as  existing  only 
in  its  narrative  legend,  and  the  legend  itself  as 
having  been,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  engen- 

'  Hesiod,  Theog.  650.— 

^rj  pa  do\o<l>pov€iOP'  Zeifs  d*  &ff>6iTa  firffffa  f (d«»s 
Tiw  p  ov^  fjyvolria-t  d6Koi^  Kcuch  d*  ^crcrcro  Bvfif 
QyrjTOif  avBpoimouriy  rh  KaX  rcXfccr^ai  Zp€Xk€v, 
X€po\  d*  3y*  dfjLil>oT€pjj(nv  dvtiXero  \€vk6u  SktKJHip' 
X^traro  dc  if>p€vaff  dfi<f>i  xo^o£  dc  fiiv  iKtro  &vfi6v, 
'Qs  id€v  SoTca  Xcvjca  /3o6s  dokiu  tnl  T^xifff, 
In  the  second  line  of  this  citation,  the  poet  tells  us  that  Zeus  saw 
through  the  trick,  and  was  imposed  upon  by  his  own  consent,  fore- 
knowing that  after  all  the  mischievous  consequences  of  the  proceeding 
would  be  visited  on  man.     But  the  last  lines,  and  indeed  the  whole 
drift  of  the  legend,  imply  the  contrary  of  this  :  Zeus  was  really  taken 
in,  and  was  in  consequence  very  angry.    It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  poet  drive  him  to  save  in  words  the  presci* 
ence  of  Zeus,  though  in  doing  so  he  contradicts  and  nullifies  the  whole 
point  of  the  story. 

•  Hesiod,  Theog.  657 — 

'Ex  Tov  y  dBavdroKnv  tm  x6ov\  <fivX  dv6p6yn(av 
Katouo"*  3<rT€a  Xcujca  Bvr\ivT<ov  im  fiafx^p. 
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dered  by  the  practice, — thus  reversing  the  supposed 
order  of  production. 

In  dealing  with  Grecian  mythes  generally,  it  is  coda,  He- 

1.        .1  .  ,  ,     ,  roes,  and 

convenient  to  distnbute  them  into  such  as  belong  men^appear 
to  the  Gods  and  such  as  belong  to  the  Heroes,  ac-  l^rmythM. 
cording  as  the  one  or  the  other  are  the  prominent 
personages.  The  former  class  manifest,  more  pal- 
pably than  the  latter,  their  real  origin,  as  growing 
out  of  the  faith  and  the  feelings,  without  any  ne- 
cessary basis,  either  of  matter  of  fact  or  allegory : 
moreover,  they  elucidate  more  directly  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks,  so  important  an  item  in  their  cha- 
racter as  a  people.  But  in  point  of  fact,  most  of 
the  mythes  present  to  us  Grods,  Heroes  and  Men,  in 
juxtaposition  one  with  the  other,  and  the  richness 
of  Grecian  mythical  literature  arises  from  the  infi- 
nite diversity  of  combinations  thus  opened  out; 
first  by  the  three  class-types,  God,  Hero,  and  Man ; 
next  by  the  strict  keeping  with  which  each  separate 
class  and  character  is  handled.  We  shall  now  fol- 
low downward  the  stream  of  mythical  time,  which 
begins  with  the  Gods,  to  the  Heroic  legends,  or 
those  which  principally  concern  the  Heroes  and 
Heroines ;  for  the  latter  were  to  the  full  as  import- 
ant in  legend  as  the  former. 


8d 


CHAPTER  11. 

LEGENDS  RELATING  TO  HEROES  AND  MEN. 

The  Hesiodic  theogony  gives  no  account  of  any- 
thing like  a  creation  of  man,  nor  does  it  seem 
that  such  an  idea  was  much  entertained  in  the 
legendary  vein  of  Grecian  imagination ;  which  com- 
monly carried  back  the  present  men  by  successive 
i^i*thc    generations   to   some   primitive  ancestor,  himself 


lUcei  of 
men  ai  th< , 

appear  in  '  spruug  from  the  soil,  or  from  a  neighbouring  river, 

theHesiodic      '^o  /.,  iotii_ 

•'  Work!  ^^  or  mountain,  or  from  a  god,  a  nymph,  &c.  But  the 
"^''  poet  of  the  Hesiodic  **  Works  and  Days"  hrfs  given 
us  a  narrative  conceived  in  a  very  different  spirit 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  more  in 
harniony  with  the  sober  and  melancholy  ethical 
tone  which  reigns  through  that  poem  ^ 

First  (he  tells  us)  the  Olympic  gods  made  the 
golden  race, — good,  perfect,  and  happy  men,  who 
lived  from  the  spontaneous  abundance  of  the  earth, 
in  ease  and  tranquillity  like  the  gods  themselves : 

TheOoiden.  jj^^y  suffered  neither  disease  nor  old-age,  and  their 
death  was  like  a  gentle  sleep.  After  death  they 
became,  by  the  award  of  Zeus,  guardian  terrestrial 
daemons,  who  watch  unseen  over  the  proceedings 
of  mankind — with  the  regal  privilege  of  dispensing 

'  Hesiod,  as  cited  in  the  Etymologicon  Magnum  (probably  the 
Hesiodic  Catalogue  of  Women,  as  Marktscheffel  considers  it,  placing  it 
Fragm.  133),  gives  the  parentage  of  a  certain  Brotoiy  who  must  pro- 
bably be  intended  as  the  first  of  men :  Bp<$rof,  cbr  luv  Evrffitpof  6  Mccr- 
OTivios,  dir6  Bp6rov  riyov  avroxOovof  6  dc  'Haiodor,  dn6  Bp&rov  rov  Ac- 
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to  them  wealth,  and  taking  account  of  good  and 
bad  deeds \ 

Next,  the  gods  made  the  silver  race, — unlike  TUesuver. 
and  greatly  inferior,  both  in  mind  and  body,  to  the 
golden.  The  men  of  this  race  were  reckless  and 
mischievous  towards  each  other,  and  disdainful  of 
the  immortal  gods,  to  whom  they  refused  to  offer 
either  worship  or  sacrifice.  Zeus  in  his  wrath 
buried  them  in  the  earth  ;  but  there  they  still  enjoy 
a  secondary  honour,  as  the  Blest  of  the  under- 
world ^ 

Thirdly,  Zeus  made  the  brazen  race,  quite  dif-  ThcBrawn. 
ferent  from  the  silver.  They  were  made  of  hard 
ash- wood,  pugnacious  and  terrible :  they  were  of 
immense  strength  and  adamantine  soul,  neither 
raising  nor  touching  bread.  Their  arms,  their 
houses,  and  their  implements  were  all  of  brass : 
there  was  then  no  iron.  This  race,  eternally  fight- 
ing, perished  by  each  other's  hands,  died  out,  and 
descended  without  name  or  privilege  to  HadSs^. 

Next,  Zeus  made  a  fourth  race,  far  juster  and  The  Heroic. 

>  0pp.  Di.  120.— 

Avrap  €7r€ibff  tovto  ycVor  Kara  ycua  KaXvyjrt, 

Tot  fjL€V  dcufuti/is  elai  Ai6ff  fityakov  dm  fiovk^s 

*E<rffkoij  CTTix^of cot,  <l>vXaK(s  Bvrfr&v  avBp&urW 

Oc  pa  tpvXcura'ova'iv  re  dUag  Koi  (rxeTkia  tfpya, 

'Hepa  ifradfitifoi,  ircurnj  ff>oir&vr€£  iir  atav 

nXovr<$dorai'  koi  tovto  yipas  fiacrikrfiov  Zfr^pv. 
»  0pp.  Di.  140.— 

Airrap  cirel  koi  tovto  yivos  Kara  yala  KoXin^, 

Toi  fiiv  vnoxB6vioi  paKap€g  ByrjTol  KaX^ovTtu 

Afvrcpoi,  aXX*  Zfinrjs  Tip.fj  Koi  roicriv  oirrjbfi. 
'  The  aah  was  the  wood  out  of  which  spear-haDdles  were  made 
(Iliad,  xvi.  142) :  the  Nv/x^xu  MiKuu  are  bom  along  with  the  Gigantes 
and  the  Erinnyes  (Theogon.  187), — "gensque  virAm  truncis  et  duro 
robore  nata"  (Virgil,  iEiieid,  viii.  315), — hearts  of  oak. 
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better  than  the  last  preceding.  These  were  the  He- 
roes or  demigods,  who  fought  at  the  sieges  of  Troy 
and  Thebes.  But  this  splendid  stock  also  became 
extinct :  some  perished  in  war,  others  were  removed 
by  Zeus  to  a  happier  state  in  the  islands  of  the  Blest. 
There  they  dwell  in  peace  and  comfort,  under  the 
government  of  Kronos,  reaping  thrice  in  the  year 
the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  earth  \ 
he  Iron.  The  fifth  racc,  which  succeeds  to  the  Heroes,  is 
of  iron :  it  is  the  race  to  which  the  poet  himself  be- 
longs, and  bitterly  does  he  regret  it.  He  finds  his 
contemporaries  mischievous,  dishonest,  unjust,  un- 
grateful, given  to  perjury,  careless  both  of  the  ties 
of  consanguinity  and  of  the  behests  of  the  gods : 
Nemesis  and  Mdbs  (Ethical  Self-reproach)  have  left 
earth  and  gone  back  to  Olympus.  How  keenly  does 
he  wish  that  his  lot  had  been  cast  either  earlier 
or  later^  1  This  iron  race  is  doomed  to  continual 
guilt,  care,  and  suffering,  with  a  small  infusion  of 
good ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  Zeus  will  put 
an  end  to  it.  The  poet  does  not  venture  to  predict 
what  sort  of  race  will  succeed. 

Such  is  the  series  of  distinct  races  of  men,  which 
Hesiod,  or  the  author  of  the  "  Works  and  Days," 
enumerates  as  having  existed  down  to  his  own  time. 
I  give  it  as  it  stands,  without  placing  much  confi- 
dence in  the  various  explanations  which  critics  have 

»  Opp.  Di.  157.— 

*H/i/d<oc  irpcripff  ymjf  icar  antlpova  yaiav, 
2  Opp.  Di.  173.— 

M^iccr*  UntiT  &<f>u\ov  tym  n€fjLtrToi<n  fieruvai 
*Avdpaartv,  aXX*  H  vp6aB(  $av€iu,  rj  «r€ira  ytviaBai, 
^vv  yap  firfytvof  ccrri  a'^^ffptop 
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offered.  It  stands  out  in  more  than  one  respect 
from  the  general  tone  and  sentiment  of  Grecian 
legend :  moreover  the  sequence  of  races  is  neither 
natural  nor  homogeneous, — the  heroic  race  not 
having  any  metallic  denomination,  and  not  occu- 
pying any  legitimate  place  in  immediate  succession 
to  the  hrazen.  Nor  is  the  conception  of  the  dae-  Different 
mons  m  harmony  either  with  Homer  or  with  the  the  Theo. 
Hesiodic  theogony.  In  Homer,  there  is  scarcely  fromni? 
any  distinction  between  gods  and  daemons,  while  ™^'* 
the  gods  are  stated  to  go  about  and  visit  the  cities 
of  men  in  various  disguises  for  the  purpose  of  in* 
specting  good  and  evU  proceedings  ^  But  in  the 
poem  now  before  us,  the  distinction  between  gods 
and  daemons  is  generic.  The  latter  are  invisible 
tenants  of  earth,  remnants  of  the  once  happy  golden 
race  whom  the  Olympic  gods  first  made :  the  rem« 
nants  of  the  second  or  silver  race  are  not  daemdns, 
nor  are  they  tenants  of  earth,  but  they  still  enjoy  an 
honourable  posthumous  existence  as  the  Blest  of  the 
under- world .  Nevertheless  the  Hesiodic  daemons  are 
in  no  way  authors  or  abettors  of  evil;  on  the  contrary, 
they  form  the  unseen  police  of  the  gods,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repressing  wicked  behaviour  in  the  world. 

We  may  trace,  I  think,  in  this  quintuple  succes-  Eipian. 

/.Ill  1         /.I     tion  ©fu- 

sion of  earthly  races,  set  forth  by  the  author  of  the  difference. 

*'  Works  and  Days,"  the  confluence  of  two  veins  of 

sentiment,  not  consistent  one  with  the  other,  yet 

both  co-existing  in  the  author's  mind.     The  drift  of 

his  poem  is  thoroughly  didactic  and  ethical :  though 

deeply  penetrated  with  the  injustice  and  suffering 

which  darken  the  face  of  human  life,  he  neverthe- 

1  Odvss.  xvii.  48«. 
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less  strives  to  maiDtain,  both  in  himself  and  in 
others,  a  conviction  that  on  the  whole  the  just  and 
laborious  man  will  come  off  well  \  and  he  enforces 
in  considerable  detail  the  lessons  of  practical  pra« 
dence  and  virtue.  This  ethical  sentiment,  which 
dictates  his  appreciation  of  the  present,  also  guides 
his  imagination  as  to  the  past.  It  is  pleasing  to 
him  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between  the  gods 
and  degenerate  man,  by  the  supposition  of  previous 
EthicaNein  ntccs, — the  first  altogether  pure,  the  second  worse 
mJI^t"'  than  the  first,  and  the  third  still  worse  than  the 
second ;  and  to  show  further  how  the  first  race 
passed  by  gentle  death- sleep  into  glorious  immor- 
tality ;  how  the  second  race  was  sufficiently  wicked 
to  drive  Zeus  to  bury  them  in  the  under-world,  yet 
still  leaving  them  a  certain  measure  of  honour; 
while  the  third  was  so  desperately  violent  as  to 
perish  by  its  own  animosities,  without  either  name 
or  honour  of  any  kind.  The  conception  of  the 
golden  race  passing  after  death  into  good  guardian 
daemons,  which  some  suppose  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  comparison  with  oriental  angels,  presents 
itself  to  the  poet  partly  as  approximating  this  race 

'  There  are  some  bnes,  in  which  he  appears  to  believe  that^  under 
the  present  wicked  and  treacherous  rulers,  it  is  not  the  interest  of  anj- 
man  to  be  just  (0pp.  Di.  270^  :— 

NOv  Bri  cyfi>  firjr  avrhs  4v  avQpmroia-i  bUcuos 
Eii^v,  firyr  €ft6s  vl6s'  inti  kokov  cot*  bUaiov 
""Efifuvaiy  tt  fi€i{a  yc  diicfjv  ddiKOiiT€pos  c£f  t* 
'AXXa  r<5d'  oihr»  IbXira  rtXflv  Ala  TtfmiKtpavPov, 
On  the  whole,  however,  his  conviction  is  to  the  contrary. 

Plutarch  rejects  the  above  four  lines,  seemingly  on  no  other  ground 
than  because  he  thought  them  immoral  and  unworthy  of  Hesiod  (see 
Proclus  ad  loc.).  But  they  fall  in  perfectly  with  the  temper  of  the 
poem :  and  tlie  rule  of  Plutarch  is  inadmissible,  in  determining  the 
critical  question  of  what  is  genuine  or  spurious. 
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to  the  gods,  partly  as  a  means  of  constituting  a 
triple  gradation  of  post-obituary  existence,  propor- 
tioned to  the  character  of  each  race  whilst  alive. 
The  denominations  of  gold  and  silver,  given  to  the 
two  lirst  races,  justify  themselves,  like  those  given 
by  Simonidds  of  Amorgos  and  by  PhokylidSs  to 
the  different  characters  of  women,  derived  from  the 
dog,  the  bee,  the  mare,  the  ass  and  other  animals ; 
and  the  epithet  of  brazen  is  specially  explained  by 
reference  to  the  material  which  the  pugnacious 
third  race  so  plentifully  employed  for  their  arms 
and  other  implements. 

So  far  we  trace  intelligibly  enough  the  moralising  intersected 
vein :  we  find  the  revolutions  of  the  past  so  ar-  myhrcai. 
ranged  as  to  serve  partly  as  an  ethical  lesson,  partly 
as  a  suitable  preface  to  the  present\  But  fourth 
in  the  list  comes  '*  the  divine  race  of  Heroes "  : 
and  here  a  new  vein  of  thought  is  opened  by  the 
poet.  The  symmetry  of  his  ethical  past  is  broken 
up,  in  order  to  make  way  for  these  cherished  beings 
of  the  national  faith.  For  though  the  author  of  the 
••  Works  and  Days  "  was  himself  of  a  didactic  cast 
of  thought,  like  Phokylidfis,  or  Soldn,  or  Theognis, 
yet  he  had  present  to  his  feelings,  in  common  with 

'  Aratus  (Phienomen.  107)  gives  only  three  successive  races, — ^the 
golden,  silver,  and  brazen;  Ovid  superadds  to  these  the  iron  race 
(Metamorph.  i.  89-144) ;  neither  of  them  notice  the  heroic  race. 

The  observations  both  of  Buttmann  (Mythos  der  altesten  Menschen- 
geschlechter,  t.  ii.  p.  12  of  the  Mythologus)  and  of  Volcker  (Mytho- 
logie  des  Japetischen  Geschlechts,  §  6,  pp.  250-279)  on  this  series  of 
distinct  races,  are  ingenious,  and  may  be  read  with  profit.  Both  recog- 
nise the  disparate  character  of  the  fourth  link  in  the  series,  and  each 
aocoonts  for  it  in  a  different  manner.  My  own  view  comes  nearer  to 
that  of  Volcker,  with  some  considerable  differences ;  amongst  which 
one  is,  that  he  rejects  the  verses  respecting  the  daemons,  which  seem  to 
me  capital  parts  of  the  whole  scheme. 
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wicked  silver  race,  though  they  are  not  recognised 
as  daemons,  are  still  considered  as  having  a  sub- 
stantive existence,  a  name,  and  dignity,  in  the 
under-world.  The  step  was  easy,  to  treat  them  as 
daemons  also,  but  as  daemons  of  a  defective  and 
malignant  character :  this  step  was  made  by  Em- 
pedoclSs  and  XenocratSs,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
countenanced  by  Plato\  There  came  thus  to  be 
admitted  among  the  pagan  philosophers  daemons 
both  good  and  bad,  in  every  degree :  and  these 
daemons  were  found  available  as  a  means  of  ex- 
plaining  many  phsenomena  for  which  it  was  not 
convenient  to  admit  the  agency  of  the  gods.  They 
served  to  relieve  the  gods  from  the  odium  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  evils,  as  well  as  from  the  necessity 
of  constantly  meddling  in  small  affairs;  and  the 
objectionable  ceremonies  of  the  pagan  world  were 
defended  upon  the  ground  that  in  no  other  way 
could  the  exigencies  of  such  malignant  beings  be 
appeased.  They  were  most  frequently  noticed  as 
causes  of  evil,  and  thus  the  name  (damon)  came 
insensibly  to  convey  with  it  a  bad  sense, — the  idea 
of  an  evil  being  as  contrasted  with  the  goodness  of 
a  god.  So  it  was  found  by  the  Christian  writers 
when  they  commenced  their  controversy  with  pa- 
ganism. One  branch  of  their  argument  led  them 
to  identify  the  pagan  gods  with  daemons  in  the  evil 
sense,  and  the  insensible  change  in  the  received 
Employed  meaning  of  the  word  lent  them  a  specious  assist- 
in^  attacks  ^^^  Yqj^  they  could  easily  show,  that-  not  only 
pagan  fiiith.  jj^  Homcr,  but  in  the  general  language  of  early 
pagans,  all  the  gods  generally  were  spoken  of  as 

'  See  this  subject  further  mentioned — infra,  chap.  xvi. 
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daemons — and  therefore,  verbally  speaking,  Clemens 
and  Tatian  seemed  to  affirm  nothing  more  against 
Zeus  or  Apollo  than  was  involved  in  the  language 
of  Paganism  itself.  Yet  the  audience  of  Homer  or 
SophoklSs  would  have  strenuously  repudiated  the 
proposition,  if  it  had  been  put  to  them  in  the  sense 
which  the  word  cUemon  bore  in  the  age  and  among 
the  circle  of  these  Christian  writers. 

In  the  imagination  of  the  author  of  the  "  Works  Function* 
and  Days,"  the  daemons  occupy  an  important  place,  H^iodic 
and  are  regarded  as  being  of  serious  practical  effi-  ^*""^"»' 
ciency.     When  he  is  remonstrating  with  the  rulers 
around  him  upon  their  gross  injustice  and  corrup- 
tion, he  reminds  them  of  the  vast  number  of  these 
immortal  servants  of  Zeus  who  are  perpetually  on 
guard   amidst  mankind,  and    through  whom   the 
visitations  of  the  gods  will  descend  even  upon  the 
most  potent  evil-doers*.     His  supposition  that  the 
daemons  were  not  gods,  but  departed  men  of  the 
golden  race,  allowed  him  to  multiply  their  number 
indefinitely,  without  too  much  cheapening  the  di-' 
vine  dignity. 

As  this  poet  has  been  so  much  enslaved  by  the 
current  legends  as  to  introduce  the  Heroic  race 
into  a  series  to  which  it  does  not  legitimately  be- 
long, so  he  has  under  the  same  influence  inserted 
in  another  part  of  his  poem  the  mythe  of  Pand6ra 
and  PromStheus^,  as  a  means  of  explaining  the 
primary  diffusion,  and  actual  abundance,  of  evil 
among  mankind.      Yet    this    mythe   can    in    no 

*  Opp.  Di.  252.  Tpiff  yap  fAvpioi  elaiv  cttI  x^w^  irovXvfiordpif,  Sec 
«  Opp.  Di.  60-106. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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way  consist  with  his  quintuple  scale  of  distinct 
races,  and  is  in  fact  a  totally  distinct  theory  to 
explain  the  same  problem, — ^the  transition  of  man- 
kind from  a  supposed  state  of  antecedent  happi- 
ness to  one  of  present  toil  and  suffering.  Such  an 
inconsistency  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  ques- 
tioning the  genuineness  of  either  passage  ;  for  the 
two  stories,  though  one  contradicts  the  other,  both 
harmonise  with  that  central  purpose  which  governs 
Personal  the  author's  mind, — a  querulous  and  didactic  ap- 
wwc"?fper.  preciation  of  the  present.  That  such  was  his  pur- 
"^wotka  P^^®  appears  not  only  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
tnd  Dnysr  poem,  but  also  from  the  remarkable  fact  that  his 
own  personality,  his  own  adventures  and  kindred, 
and  his  own  sufferings  figure  in  it  conspicuously. 
And  this  introduction  of  self  imparts  to  it  a  pecu- 
liar interest.  The  father  of  Hesiod  came  over  from 
the  ^olic  KymS,  with  the  view  of  bettering  his 
condition,  and  settled  at  Askra  in  Boeotia,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Helicon.  After  his  death  his  two 
sons  divided  the  family  inheritance :  but  Hesiod 
bitterly  complains  that  his  brother  PersSs  cheated 
and  went  to  law  with:  him,  and  obtained  through 
corrupt  judges  an  unjust  decision.  He  farther  re- 
proaches his  brother  with.aipreference  for  the  suits 
and  unprofitable  bustle  of  the  agora,  at  a  time 
when  he  ought  to  be  labouring  for  his  subsistence 
in  the  field.  Askra  indeed  was  a  miserable  place, 
repulsive  both  in  summer  and  winter.  Hesiod  had 
never  crossed  the  sea,  except  once  from  Aulis  to 
Euboea,  whither  he  went  to.  attend  the  funeral- 
games  of  Amphidamas,  the  chief  of  Chalkis :  he 
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sung  a  hymn,  and  gained  as  prize  a  tripod,  which 
he  consecrated  to  the  muses  in  Helicon  \ 

These  particulars,  scanty  as   they  are,  possess 
a  peculiar  value,  as  the  earliest  authentic  memo- 
randum respecting  the  doing  or  suffering  of  any 
actual  Greek  person.     There  is  no  external  testi- 
mony at  all  worthy  of  trust  respecting  the  age  of 
the  *'  Works  and  Days  ":  Herodotus  treats  Hesiod 
and  Homer  as  belonging  to  the  same  age,  four 
hundred  years   before  his  own  time;    and  there  ProbaWe 
are  other  statements  besides,  some  placing  Hesiod  p^m. 
at  an  earlier  date  than  Homer,  some  at  a  later. 
Looking  at  the  internal  evidences,  we  may  observe 
that  the  pervading  sentiment,  tone  and  purpose  of 
the  poem  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  and  analogous  to  what  we  read  re- 
specting the  compositions  of  Archilochus  and  the 
Amorgian  Simonidds.     The  author  of  the  **  Works 
and  Days**  is  indeed  a  preacher  and  not  a  satirist : 
but  with  this  distinction,  we  find  in  him  the  same 
predominance  of  the  present  and  the  positive,  the 
same  disposition  to  turn  the  muse  into  an  expo- 
nent of  his  own  personal  wrongs,  the  same  em- 
ployment of  iEsopic  fable  by  way  of  illustration, 
and  the  same  unfavourable  estimate  of  the  female 
sex*,  all  of  which  may  be  traced  in  the  two  poets 

»  0pp.  Di.,  630-650,  27-45. 

*  Compare  the  fable  (oivor)  in  the  "  Works  and  Days,"  v.  200,  with 
those  in  Archilochus,  Fr.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.,  Graisford,  respecting  the 
fox  and  the  ape ;  and  the  legend  of  Pand6ra  (v.  95  and  v.  705)  with 
the  fragment  of  SimonidSs  of  Amorgos  respecting  women  (Fr.  viii.  ed. 
Welcker,  v.  95-115);  also  PhokylidSs  ap.  Stobieum  Florileg.  Ixxi. 

IsokratSs  assimilates  the  character  of  the  *'  Works  and  Days "  to 
that  of  Theognis  and  PhokyUd^s  (ad  Nikokl.  Or.  ii.  p.  23). 
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above-mentioned,  placing  both  of  them  in  contrast 
with  the  Homeric  epic.  Such  an  internal  analogy, 
in  the  absence  of  good  testimony,  is  the  best  guide 
which  we  can  follow  in  determining  the  date  of  the 
**  Works  and  Days,"  which  we  should  accordingly 
place  shortly  after  the  year  700  b,c.  The  style  of 
the  poem  might  indeed  afford  a  proof  that  the  an- 
cient and  uniform  hexameter,  though  well-adapted 
to  continuous  legendary  narrative  or  to  solemn 
hymns,  was  somewhat  monotonous  when  called 
upon  either  to  serve  a  polemical  purpose  or  to  im- 
press a  striking  moral  lesson.  When  poets,  then 
the  only  existing  composers,  first  began  to  apply 
their  thoughts  to  the  cut  and  thrust  of  actual  life, 
aggressive  or  didactic,  the  verse  would  be  seen  to 
require  a  new,  livelier  and  smarter  metre  ;  and  out 
of  this  want  grew  the  elegiac  and  the  iambic  verse, 
both  seemingly  contemporaneous,  and  both  in- 
tended to  supplant  the  primitive  hexameter  for  the 
short  efiusions  then  coming  into  vogue. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LEGEND  OF  THE  lAPETIDS. 

Thb  sons  of  the  Titan  god  lapetus,  as  described  ia 
the  Hesiodic  theogony,  are  Atlas,  Menoetius,  Pro- 
metheus, and  Epimdtheus\  Of  these,  Atlas  alone  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  Odyssey,  and  even  he 
not  as  the  son  of  lapetus:  the  latter  himself  is 
named  in  the  Iliad  as  existing  in  Tartarus  along  with 
Kronos.  The  Homeric  Atlas  *'  knows  the  depths  of 
the  whole  sea,  and  keeps  by  himself  those  tall  pillars 
which  hold  the  heaven  apart  from  the  earth^" 

As  the  Homeric  theogony  generally  appears  much  upetids  ia 
expanded  in  Hesiod,  so  also  does  the  family  of  "**^***^" 
lapetus,  with  their  varied  adventures.  Atlas  is 
here  described,  not  as  the  keeper  of  the  interme- 
diate pillars  between  heaven  and  earth,  but  as  him- 
self condemned  by  Zeus  to  support  the  heaven  on 
his  head  and  hands^ ;  while  the  fierce  Menoetius 
is  pushed  down  to  Erebus  as  a  punishment  for  his 
ungovernable  insolence.  But  the  remaining  two 
brothers,  Prometheus  and  Epimdtheus,  are  among 
the  most  interesting  creations  of  Grecian  legend, 

>  Hesiod,  Theog.  510. 
»  Horn.  Odyas.  i.  120.— 

"ArkavTos  Bvyar^p  6\o6(l>poposy  Strrt  Bcikd(r<nn 

ndoTis  fitvBta  oib€,  txti  dc  re  kIovos  avrh^ 

Mcucphs,  ai  ytnav  re  kcu  ovpavhv  dfuf>\f  Z\av(rw. 
»  Hesiod,  Theog.  516.— 

^hrkas  y  ovpav6v  €vpvv  If^ti  Kpartpfjs  vn  dpayiCTjt 

'E<m;«>f,  Keffxikfj  re  Koi  dKapdroia-i  xiptvin. 
Hesiod  stretches  far  beyond  the  simplicity  of  the  Homeric  conception. 
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and  distinguished  in  more  than  one  respect  from 
all  the  remainder. 
Promi-  First,  the  main  battle  between  Zeus  and  the  Titan 

Epims-  gods  is  a  contest  of  force  purely  and  simply — 
mountains  are  hurled  and  thunder  is  launched,  and 
the  victory  remains  to  the  strongest.  But  the 
competition  between  Zeus  and  Prometheus  is  one 
of  craft  and  stratagem :  the  victory  does  indeed 
remain  to  the  former,  but  the  honours  of  the  fight 
belong  to  the  latter.  Secondly,  Prometheus  and 
Epimfitheus  (the  fore-thinker  and  the  after-thinker*) 
are  characters  stamped  at  the  same  mint,  and  by 
the  same  efifort,  the  express  contrast  and  antithesis 
of  each  other.  Thirdly,  mankind  are  here  expressly 
brought  forward,  not  indeed  as  active  partners  in 
the  struggle,  but  as  the  grand  and  capital  subjects 
interested, — as  gainers  or  suflferers  by  the  result. 
Prometheus  appears  in  the  exalted  character  of 
champion  of  the  human  race,  even  against  the  for- 
midable superiority  of  Zeus. 

In  the  primitive  or  Hesiodic  legend,  Prometheus 
is  not  the  creator  or  moulder  of  man  ;  it  is  only 
the  later  additions  which  invest  him  with  this  cha- 
racter^. The  race  are  supposed  as  existing,  and 
Prometheus,  a  member  of  the  dispossessed  body  of 

1  Pindar  extends  the  family  of  EpimStheus  and  gives  him  a  daughter, 
Up6<l>aa-is  (Pyth.  v.  25),  Excuse,  the  offspring  of  After-thought.     ' 

*  Apollod6r.  i.  7*  !•  Nor  is  he  such  either  in  Jiischylus,  or  in  the 
Platonic  fable  (Protag.  c.  30),  though  this  version  became  at  last  the 
most  popular.  Some  hardened  lumps  of  clay,  remnants  of  that  which 
had  been  employed  by  Prom^heus  in  moulding  man,  were  shown  to 
Pausanias  at  Panopeus  in  Phokis  (Pans.  x.  4,  3.). 

The  first  Epigram  of  Erinna  (Anthol.  i.  p.  58,  ed.  Brunck)  seems  to 
allude  to  Prometheus  as  moulder  of  man.  The  expression  of  Aristo- 
phanes (Aves,  689) — n\d(rfiara  TnyXoO— does  not  necessarily  refer  to 
Prometheus. 
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Titan  gods,  comes  forward  as  their  representative 
and  defender.    The  advantageous  bargain  which  he 
made  with  Zeus  on  their  behalf,  in  respect  to  the 
partition  of  the  sacrificial   animals,  has  been  re- 
counted in  the  preceding  chapter.     Zeus  felt  that  counter- 
he  had  been  outwitted,  and  was  exceeding  wroth.  ™rin"of 
In  his  displeasure  he  withheld  from  mankind  the  l^^^^l^ 
inestimable  comfort  of  fire,  so  that  the  race  would 
have  perished,  had  not  Prometheus  stolen  fire,  in 
defiance  of  the  command  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and 
brought  it  to  men  in  the  hollow  of  a  ferule*. 

Zeus  was  now  doubly  indignant,  and  determined 
to  play  off  a  still  more  ruinous  stratagem.  HS- 
phsestos,  by  his  direction,  moulded  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  virgin ;  Athdnd  dressed  her,  AphroditS 
and  the  Charites  bestowed  upon  her  both  orna- 
ment and  fascination,  while  Hermds  infused  into  her 
the  mind  of  a  dog,  a  deceitful  spirit,  and  treache- 
rous words*.  The  messenger  of  the  gods  conducted 
this  ^*  fascinating  mischief"  to  mankind,  at  a  time 
when  Prometheus  was  not  present.  Now  Epim6- 
theuB  had  received  from  his  brother  peremptory 
injunctions  not  to  accept  from  the  hands  of  Zeus 
any  present  whatever ;  but  the  beauty  of  Pandora  Panddra. 
(so  the  newly-formed  female  was  called)  was  not  to 
be  resisted.  She  was  received  and  admitted  among 
men,  and  from  that  moment  their  comfort  and 
tranquillity  was  exchanged  for  suffering  of  every 
kind^.  The  evils  to  which  mankind  are  liable  had 
been  before  enclosed  in  a  cask  in  their  own  keeping : 
Pand6ra  in  her  malice  removed  the  lid  of  the  cask, 

>  Heaiod,  Theog.  566 ;  0pp.  Di.  52.      '  Theog.  580 ;  0pp.  Di.  50-85. 
•  0pp.  Di.  81-90. 
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and  out  flew  these  thousand  evils  and  calamities, 
to  exercise  for  ever  their  destroying  force.  Hope 
alone  remained  imprisoned,  and  therefore  without 
efficacy,  as  before — the  inviolable  lid  being  replaced 
before  she  could  escape.  Before  this  incident  (says 
the  legend)  men  had  lived  without  disease  or  suf- 
fering ;  but  now  both  earth  and  sea  are  full  of  mis- 
chiefs, while  maladies  of  every  description  stalk 
abroad  by  day  as  well  as  by  night  S  without  any 
hope  for  man  of  relief  to  come. 
Panddrain  '£\^q  Theogouy  givcs  the  legend  here  recounted, 
gony.  i^jth  some  variations — leaving  out  the  part  of  Epi- 
mStheus  altogether,  as  well  as  the  cask  of  evils. 
Pand6ra  is  the  ruin  of  man,  simply  as  the  mother 
and  representative  of  the  female  sex*.  And  the 
variations  are  thus  useful,  as  they  enable  us  to 

^  0pp.  Bi.  93.  Pand6ira  does  not  bring  with  her  the  cask,  as  the 
common  version  of  this  stoiy  would  have  us  suppose :  the  cask  exists 
fast  closed  in  the  custody  of  EpimStheus,  or  of  man  himself,  and  Pan- 
ddra  commits  the  fatal  treachery  of  removing  the  lid.  The  case  is 
Analogous  to  that  of  the  closed  hag  of  unfavourable  winds  which  ^olus 
gives  into  the  hands  of  Odysseus,  and  which  the  guilty  companions  of 
the  latter  force  open,  to  the  entire  ruin  of  his  hopes  (Odyss.  x.  19-50). 
The  idea  of  the  two  casks  on  the  threshold  of  Zeus,  lying  ready  for  dis- 
pensation— one  fiill  of  evils,  the  other  of  benefits — is  Homeric  (Hiad, 
xxiv.  527)  :— 

Aoioi  yiip  t(  iriBoi  fcaraxe uxrcu  e»  Aios  odd^i,  &C. 
Plutarch  assimilates  to  this  the  irl6os  opened  by  Pand6ra,  Consolat. 
ad  Apollon.  c.  7*  p-  105.  The  explanation  here  given  of  the  Hesiodic 
passage  relating  to  Hope,  is  drawn  from  an  able  article  in  the  Wiener 
Jahrbucher,  vol.  109  (1845),  p.  220,  by  Ritter ;  a  review  of  Schomann's 
translation  of  the  Prometheus  of  iEschylus.  The  diseases  and  evils  are  in- 
operative so  long  as  they  remain  shut  up  in  the  cask' :  the  same  mischief- 
making  influence  which  lets  them  out  to  their  calamitous  work,  takes 
care  that  Ho])e  shall  still  continue  a  powerless  prisoner  in  the  inside. 
"  Theog.  590.— 

*Ek  rrjs  yap  ycVor  corl  yvvaiKav  6r)KvT€patov, 
T^ff  yap  okiaiou  itrn  -ycVos*  Koi  (f>v\a  yvvaiKc^v 
Hfjfia  p.iya  BinjToitri  fxtr  auUpdiTi  vai^Taovtri,  &c. 
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distiogaish  the  essential  from  the  accessory  circum- 
stances of  the  story. 

''Thus  (says  the  poet,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
narrative)  it  is  not  possible  to  escape  from  the 
purposes  of  Zeus^"  His  mythe,  connecting  the 
calamitous  condition  of  man  with  the  malevolence 
of  the  supreme  god,  shows,  first,  by  what  cause 
such  an  unfriendly  feeling  was  raised ;  next,  by 
what  instrumentality  its  deadly  results  were  brought 
about.  The  human  race  are  not  indeed  the  creation , 
but  the  protected  flock  of  Prometheus,  one  of  the 
elder  or  dispossessed  Titan  gods :  when  Zeus  ac- 
quires  supremacy,  mankind  along  with  the  rest 
become  subject  to  him,  and  are  to  make  the  best 
bargain  they  can,  respecting  worship  and  service 
to  be  yielded.  By  the  stratagem  of  their  advocate 
Prometheus,  Zeus  is  cheated  into  such  a  partition 
of  the  victims  as  is  eminently  unprofitable  to 
him ;  wherehy  his  wrath  is  so  provoked,  that  he  fe^IJ^g  of 
tries  to  subtract  from  man  the  use  of  fire.  Here  *•  p^** 
however  his  scheme  is  frustrated  by  the  theft 
of  Prometheus :  but  his  second  attempt  is  more 
successful,  and  he  in  his  turn  cheats  the  unthink- 
ing Epimdtheus  into  the  acceptance  of  a  present 
(in  spite  of  the  peremptory  interdict  of  Prome- 
theus) by  which  the  whole  of  man's  happiness  is 
wrecked.  This  legend  grows  out  of  two  feelings  ; 
partly  as  to  the  relations  of  the  gods  with  man, 
partly  as  to  the  relation  of  the  female  sex  with  the 
male.  The  present  gods  are  unkind  towards  man, 
but  the  old  gods,   with  whom  man's  lot  was  ori- 

»  0pp.  Di.  105.— 

Ourcaff  ot;r(  n^  cVrt  A(6r  poov  e^aXtairBM, 
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but  Zeiu 
not  to 
blame. 


MiMhieft 
arising 
from  wo- 


giually  cast,  were  much  kinder — and  the  ablest 
among  them  stands  forward  as  the  indefatigable 
protector  of  the  race.  Nevertheless,  the  mere  ex- 
cess of  his  craft  proves  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the 
cause  which  he  espouses.  He  cheats  Zeus  out  of 
a  fair  share  of  the  sacrificial  victim,  so  as  both  to 
provoke  and  justify  a  retaliation  which  he  cannot 
be  always  at  hand  to  ward  off:  the  retaliation  is, 
in  his  absence,  consummated  by  a  snare  laid  for 
Epimdtheus  and  voluntarily  accepted.  And  thus, 
though  Hesiod  ascribes  the  calamitous  condition  of 
man  to  the  malevolence  of  Zeus,  his  piety  suggests 
two  exculpatory  pleas  for  the  latter :  mankind  have 
been  the  first  to  defraud  Zeus  of  his  legitimate 
share  of  the  sacrifice — and  they  have  moreover 
been  consenting  parties  to  their  own  ruin.  Such 
are  the  feelings,  as  to  the  relation  between  the  gods 
and  man,  which  have  been  one  of  the  generating 
elements  of  this  legend.  The  other  element,  a  con- 
viction of  the  vast  mischief  arising  to  man  from 
women,  whom  yet  they  cannot  dispense  with,  is 
frequently  and  strongly  set  forth  in  several  of  the 
Greek  poets — by  SimonidSs  of  Amorgos  and  Pho* 
kylidSs,  not  less  than  by  the  notorious  misogynist 
Euripidds. 

But  the  miseries  arising  from  woman,  however 
great  they  might  be,  did  not  reach  PromStheus 
himself.  For  him,  the'  rash  champion  who  had 
ventured  **to  compete  in  sagacity^"  with  Zeus,  a 
different  punishment  was  in  store.  Bound  by  heavy 
chains  to  a  pillar,  he  remained  fast  imprisoned  for 
several  generations :.  every  day  did  an  eagle  prey 

*  Theog.  534.     Ovv^k  cpi^'cro  PovKas  vjrrp^m  Kpopio>vi, 
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upon  bis  liver,  and  every  night  did  the  liver  grow  PunUh. 
afresh  for  the  next  day^s  suffering.    At  length  Zeus,  proras^- 
eager  to.  enhance  the  glory  of  his  favourite  son,  ^^*"*' 
HSraklSs,  permitted  the  latter  to  kill  the  eagle  and 
rescue  the  captive*. 

Such  is  the  Promethean  mythe  as  it  stands  in 
the  Hesiodic  poems  ;  its  earliest  form,  as  far  as  we 
can  trace.  Upon  it  was  founded  the  sublime  tra- 
gedy of  JSschylus,  **  The  Enchained  Prometheus,*' 
together  with  at  least  one  more  tragedy,  now  lost, 
by  the  same  author^.  iEschylus  has  made  several 
important  alterations  ;  describing  the  human  race, 
not  as  having  once  enjoyed  and  subsequently  lost 
a  state  of  tranquillity  and  enjoyment,  but  as  ori- 
ginally feeble  and  wretched.  He  suppresses  both  the 
first  trick  played  off  by  Prometheus  upon  Zeus 
respecting  the  partition  of  the  victim — and  the  final 
formation  and  sending  of  Pand6ra — which  are  the 
two  most  marked  portions  of  the  Hesiodic  story ;  ^y,^  p,^ 
while  on  the  other  hand  he  brings  out  prominently  ^^,'^jf7J^ 
and  enlarges  upon  the  theft  of  fire^,  which  in  Hesiod 
is  but  slightly  touched.  If  he  has  thus  relinquished 
the  antique  simplicity  of  the  story,  he  has  rendered 
more  than  ample  compensation  by  imparting  to  it 
a  grandeur  of  ideal,  a  large  reach  of  thought  com- 
bined with  appeals  to  our  earnest  and  admiring 
sympathy,  and  a  pregnancy  of  suggestion  in  re- 

>  Theog.  621-632. 

'  Of  the  tragedy  called  IlpofiriBtvs  Av6/jLevos  some  few  fragments  yet 
remain  :  IlpofAri$€vs  Uvp<^opoi  was  a  satyric  drama,  according  to  Din- 
dorf :  Welcker  recognises  a  third  tragedy,  npofirjB€V£  TLvptfrnpot,  and  a 
satyric  drama,  UponriOtvs  IlvpKa€vs  (Die  Griechisch.  Tragodien,  vol.  i. 
p.  30).  The  story  of  Prometheus  had  also  been  handled  by  Sappho  in 
one  of  her  last  songs  (Servius  ad  Virgil.  Eclog.  vi.  42). 

'  ApoUod6rus  too  mentions  only  the  theft  of  fire  (i.  7*  !)• 
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gard  to  the  relations  between  the  gods  and  man, 
which  soar  far  above  the  Hesiodic  level — and  which 
render  his  tragedy  the  most  impressive,  though 
not  the  roost  artistically  composed,  of  all  Grecian 
dramatic  productions.  Prometheus  there  appears 
not  only  as  the  heroic  champion  and  sufferer  in 
the  cause  and  for  the  protection  of  the  human  race, 
but  also  as  the  gifted  teacher  of  all  the  arts,  helps, 
and  ornaments  of  life,  amongst  which  fire  is  only 
one^ :  all  this  against  the  will  and  in  defiance  of 
the  purpose  of  Zeus,  who,  on  acquiring  his  empire, 
wished  to  destroy  the  human  race  and  to  beget 
some  new  breed*.  Moreover,  new  relations  between 
Prometheus  and  Zeus  are  superadded  by  ^schy- 
lu8.  At  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  between 
Zeus  and  the  Titan  gods,  Prometheus  had  vainly 
attempted  to  prevail  upon  the  latter  to  conduct  it 
with  prudence ;  but  when  he  found  that  they  obsti- 
nately declined  all  wise  counsel,  and  that  their  ruin 
was  inevitable,  he  abandoned  their  cause  and  joined 
Zeus.  To  him  and  to  his  advice  Zeus  owed  the. 
victory  ;  yet  the  monstrous  ingratitude  and  tyranny 
of  the  latter  is  now  manifested  by  nailing  him  to  a 
rock,  for  no  other  crime  than  because  he  frustrated 
the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  human  race^  and 
furnished  to  them  the  means  of  living  with  tolerable 
comfort^.     The  new  ruler  Zeus,  insolent  with  his 

>  .ffisch.  Prom.  442-606.— 

»  lEMi.  Prom.  231.— 

PpoT&p  de  rcov  raXa(fr»p«>i/  \6yov 

OvK  ttrx^y  ovdcV,  dXX'  aiarciKras  ycWs 

T6  vaVi  ^xPdCv^  SKKo  <f>iTv(rat  V€€fp, 
»  ^sch.  Piom.  198-222.  123.— 

bia  rriv  \iav  (f>i\6Ti]Ta  fipor^v. 
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victory  over  the  old  gods,  tramples  down  all  right, 
and  sets  at  naught  sympathy  and  obligation,  as  well 
towards  gods  as  towards  man.  Yet  the  prophetic 
Prometheus,  in  the  midst  of  intense  suffering,  is  con- 
soled by  the  foreknowledge  that  the  time  will  come 
when  Zeus  must  again  send  for  him,  release  him, 
and  invoke  his  aid,  as  the  sole  means  of  averting 
from  himself  dangers  otherwise  insurmountable. 
The  security  and  means  of  continuance  for  man- 
kind have  now  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  Zeus 
— whom  Prometheus  proudly  defies,  glorying  in  his 
generous  and  successful  championship \  despite  the 
terrible  price  which  he  is  doomed  to  pay  for  it. 

As  theJSsch ylean  Prometheus,  though  retaining  Locality  in 
the  old  lineaments,  has  acquired  a  new  colouring,  metbeua 
soul  and  character,  so  he  has  also  become  identified  HiH^^' 
with  a  special  locality.     In  Hesiod  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  the  place  in  which  he  is  imprisoned  ;  but 
JSschylus  places  it  in  Scythia*,  and  the  general 
belief  of  the  Greeks  supposed  it  to  be  on  Mount 
Caucasus.     So  long  and  so  firmly  did  this  belief 
continue,  that  the  Roman  general  Pompey,  when 
in  command  of  an  army  in  Kolchis,  made  with  his 
companion,  the  literary  Greek  TheophanSs,  a  spe- 
cial march  to  view  the  spot  in  Caucasus  where  Pro- 
mStheus  had  been  transfixed^. 

»  JSsch.  Prom.  169-770. 

s  Prometh.  2.  See  also  the  Fragments  of  the  Prometheus  Solutus, 
177-179,  ed.  Dindorf,  where  Caucasus  is  specially  named;  but  v.  719 
of  the  Promdtheus  Vinctua  seems  to  imply  that  Mount  Caucasus  is  a 
place  different  from  that  to  which  the  suffering  prisoner  is  chained. 

>  Appian,  Bell.  Mithridat.  c.  103. 
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HEROIC  LEGENDS.— GENEALOGY  OF  ARGOS. 

Having  briefly  enumerated  the  gods  of  Greece, 
with  their  chief  attributes  as  described  in  legend, 
we  come  to  those  genealogies  which  connected  them 
with  historical  men. 
Structure  In  the  retrospective  faith  of  a  Greek,  the  ideas  of 
poserof  worship  and  ancestry  coalesced.  Every  association 
wn\ol\eB^'  of  men,  large  or  small,  in  whom  there  existed  a 
feeling  of  present  union,  traced  back  that  union  to 
some  common  initial  progenitor ;  that  progenitor 
being  either  the  common  god  whom  they  worshiped, 
or  some  semi-divine  person  closely  allied  to  him. 
What  the  feelings  of  the  community  require  is,  a 
continuous  pedigree  to  connect  them  with  this  re- 
spected source  of  existence,  beyond  which  they  do 
not  think  of  looking  back.  A  series  of  names, 
placed  in  filiation  or  fraternity,  together  with  a 
certain  number  of  family  or  personal  adventures 
ascribed  to  some  of  the  individuals  among  them, 
constitute  the  ante-historical  past  through  which 
the  Greek  looks  back  to  his  gods.  The  names  of 
this  genealogy  are,  to  a  great  degree,  gentile  or 
local  names  familiar  to  the  people, — rivers,  moun- 
tains, springs,  lakes,  villages,  demes,  &c., — embo- 
died as  persons,  and  introduced  as  acting  or  suffer- 
ing. They  are  moreover  called  kings  or  chiefs,  but 
the  existence  of  a   body  of  subjects   surrounding 
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them  18  tacitly  implied  rather  than  distinctly  set 
forth;  for  their  own  personal  exploits  or  family 
proceedings  constitute  for  the  most  part  the  whole 
matter  of  narrative.     And  thus  the  genealogy  was  To  connect 

.  .        ^        1       r^       t        *"*  Grecian 

made  to  satisfy  at  once  the  appetite  of  the  Greeks  community 
for  romantic  adventure,  and  their  demand  for  an  Tommon*' 
unbroken  line  of  filiation  between  themselves  and  ^^ 
the  gods.     The  eponymous  personage,  from  whom 
the  community  derive  their  name,  is  sometimes  the 
begotten  son  of  the  local  god,  sometimes  an  indi- 
genous man  sprung  from  the  earth,  which  is  indeed 
itself  divinized. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  mere  description  of  these 
genealogies  that  they  included  elements  human 
and  historical,  as  well  as  elements  divine  and  ex- 
tra-historical. And  if  we  could  determine  the  time 
at  which  any  genealogy  was  first  framed,  we  should 
be  able  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  men  then  re- 
presented as  present,  together  with  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers,  were  real  persons  of  flesh  and 
blood.     But  this  is  a  point  which  can  seldom  be  Lower 

..f  •/•■.  i«i  members  of 

ascertained ;  moreover,  even  if  it  could  be  ascer-  the  genea- 
tained,  we  must  at  once  set  it  aside,  if  we  wish  nfiiJL"*^ 
to  look  at  the  genealogy  in  the  point  of  view  of  IlJfJj,"e„ 
the  Greeks.     For  to  them,  not  only  all  the  mem-  "on-histori- 
bers  were  alike  real,  but  the  gods  and  heroes  at 
the  commencement  were  in  a  certain  sen^e  the  most 
real :  at  least,  they  were  the  most  esteemed  and  in-  ^^ 

'       .  y  J  The  non-   - 

dispensable  of  all.     The  value  of  the  genealogy  con-  hwtoricai 
sisted,  not  in  its  length,  but  in  its  continuity;  not  e^naiiybe- 
(according  to  the  feeling  of  modern  aristocracy)  in  moVt'^va*"** 
the  power  of  setting  out  a  prolonged  series  of  hu-  q^^I  ^*** 
man  fathers  and  grandfathers,  but  in  the  sense  of 
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ancestral  Union  with  the  primitive  god.  And  the 
length  of  the  series  is  traceable  rather  to  humility, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  person  who  was  gratified  with 
the  belief  that  he  was  descended  from  a  god  in  the 
fifteenth  generation,  would  have  accounted  it  cri- 
minal insolence  to  affirm  that  a  god  was  his  father 
or  grandfather.  In  presenting  to  the  reader  those 
genealogies  which  constitute  the  supposed  primitive 
history  of  Hellas,  I  make  no  pretence  to  distinguish 
names  real  and  historical  from  fictitious  creations  ; 
partly  because  I  have  no  evidence  upon  which  to 
draw  the  line,  and  partly  because  by  attempting  it  I 
should  altogether  depart  from  the  genuine  Grecian 
point  of  view. 
Number  of       Nor  is   it   Dossiblc  to  do  more  than  exhibit  a 

suchgenea-  -  i        .  i»  i 

logics--  certam  selection  of  such  as  were  most  current  and 
?wJiH?.  interesting;  for  the  total  number  of  them  which 
Greekl  found  placc  iu  Grecian  faith  exceeds  computation. 
As  a  general  rule,  every  deme,  every  gens,  every 
aggregate  of  men  accustomed  to  combined  action, 
religious  or  political,  had  its  own.  The  small  and 
unimportant  demes  into  which  Attica  was  divided 
had  each  its  ancestral  god  and  heroes,  just  as 
much  as  the  great  Athens  herself..  Even  among 
the  villages  of  Phokis,  which  Pausanias  will  hardly 
permit  himself  to  call  towns,  deductions  of  le- 
gendary antiquity  were  not  wanting.  And  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind,  when  we  are  reading  the 
legendary  genealogies  of  Argos,  or  Sparta,  or 
ThSbes,  that  these  are  merely  samples  amidst  an 
extensive  class,  all  perfectly  analogous,  and  all 
exhibiting  the  religious  and  patriotic  retrospect  of 
some  fraction  of  the  Hellenic  world.     They  are  no 
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more  matter  of  historical  tradition  than  any  of  the 
thousand  other  legendary  genealogies  which  men 
delighted  to  recall  to  memory  at  the  periodical 
festivals  of  their  gens,  their  deme,  or  their  village. 

With  these  few  prefatory  remarks,  I  proceed  to 
notice  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Grecian  heroic 
pedigrees,  and  first,  that  of  Argos. 

The  earliest  name  in  Argeian  antiquity  is  that  njf5^'*"i!" 
of  Inachus,  the  son  of  Oceanus  and  T6thys,  who  inachus. 
gave  his  name  to  the  river  flowing  under  the 
walls  of  the  town.  According  to  the  chronological 
computations  of  those  who  regarded  the  mythical 
genealogies  as  substantive  history,  and  who  allotted 
a  given  number  of  years  to  each  generation,  the 
reign  of  Inachus  was  placed  19S6  b.c,  or  about 
1100  years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
recorded  Olympiads  \ 

The  sons  of  Inachus  were  Phor6neus  and  iEgia- 
leus ;  both  of  whom  however  were  sometimes  re- 
presented as  autochthonous  or  indigenous  men, 
the  one  in  the  territory  of  Argos,  the  other  in  that 
of  Siky6n.  iEgialeus  gave  his  name  to  the  north- 
western region  of  the  Peloponnesus,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf*.  The  name  of  Pho-  Phoraneu^ 
r6neus  was  of  great  celebrity  in  the  Argeian  mythical 
genealogies,  and  furnished  both  the  title  and  the 
subject  of  the  ancient  poem  called  Phor6nis,  in 
which  he  is  styled  "  the  father  of  mortal  men^." 

'  ApoUoddr.  ii.  1.  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  does  not  admit  the  historical 
reality  of  Inachus ;  but  he  places  Phor6neus  seventeen  generations,  or 
570  years  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  978  years  earlier  than  the  first  re- 
corded Olympiad.     See  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  iii.  c.  1.  p.  19. 

'  Pausan.  ii.  5,  4. 

'  See  DUntzer,  Fragm.  Epic.  Grsec.  p.  67-  The  Argeian  author 
VOL.  I.  I 
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He  is  said  to  have  imparted  to  mankind,  who  had 
before  him  lived  altogether  isolated,  the  first  no- 
tion and  habits  of  social  existence,  and  even  the 
first  knowledge  of  fire :  his  dominion  extended  over 
the  whole  PeloponnSstts.  His  tomb  at  Argos,  and 
seemingly  also  the  place,  called  the  Phordnic  city, 
in  which  he  formed  the  first  settlement  of  mankind, 
were  still  shown  in  the  days  of  Pausanias\  The 
ofispring  of  Phordneus,  by  the  nymph  Teledikd, 
were  Apis  and  NiobS.  Apis,  a  harsh  ruler,  was 
put  to  death  by  Thelxidn  and  Telchin,  having 
given  to  Peloponn^us  the  name  of  Apia^ :  he  was 
succeeded  by  Argos,  the  son  of  his  sister  Niobd 
by  the  god  Zeus.     From  this  sovereign  Pelopon- 

Aknsilaiifl,  treated  Phordneus  as  the  first  of  men,  Fragm.  14.  Didot 
wp,  Clem.  Alex.  Stromat.  i.  p.  321.  ^poi^f,  a  synonym  for  Argeians : 
Thcocrit.  IdyU.  xxv.  200. 

>  Apollod6r.  ii.  1, 1 :  Pausan.  ii.  15,  5;  19,  6;  20,  3. 

*  Apis  in  .£schylus  is  totally  different :  an  larpSfunms  or  medical 
charmer,  son  of  Apollo,  who  comes  across  the  gulf  from  Naupaktus, 
purifies  the  territory  of  Argos  from  noxious  monsters,  and  giyes  to  it 
the  name  of  Apia  (iBschyl.  Suppl.  265).  Compare  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
*AirlTi}  Soph.  (Edip.  Colon.  1303.  The  name  *Anla  for  Peloponnesus 
remains  still  a  mystery,  even  after  the  attempt  of  Buttmann  (Lexilogus, 
s.  19)  to  throw  light  upon  it. 

Eusebius  asserts  that  Niobd  was  the  wife  of  Inachus  and  mother  of 
Phordneus,  and  pointedly  contradicts  those  who  call  her  daughter  of 
Phordneus— ^o<rl  be  rivts  ^^16^x1^  ^p»V€»s  ffycu  ^vyorepa,  oircp  ovk 
aKTj$€£  (Chronic,  p.  23,  ed.  Scalig.) :  his  positive  tone  is  curious,  upon 
such  a  matter. 

Hellanikus  in  his  Argolica  stated  that  Phordneus  had  three  sons, 
Pelasgus,  lasus  and  Ag^ndr,  who  at  the  death  of  their  father  divided 
his  possessions  by  lot.  Pelasgus  acquired  the  country  near  the  river 
Erasinus,  and  built  the  citadel  of  Larissa :  lasus  obtained  the  portion 
near  to  Elis.  After  their  decease,  the  younger  brother  Ag^ndr  invaded 
and  conquered  the  country,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  horse.  It 
was  firom  these  three  persons  that  Argos  derived  three  epithets  which 
are  attached  to  it  in  the  Homeric  poems— "Apyos  II(\aoyiK6vt  "laaov, 
'ImroP&rov  (Hellanik.  Fr.  38,  ed.  Didot ;  Phavorin.  v.  *A/>yot).  This  is 
a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  legendary  persons  as  well  as  legendary 
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nSsus  viras  denominated  Argos.  By  his  wife  EvadnS, 
daughter  of  StrymdnS  he  had  four  sons,  Ekbasus, 
Peiras^  Epidaurus,  and  Kriasus.  Ekbasus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  AgSndr,  and  he  again  by  his  son 
Argos  Panoptds, — a  very  powerful  prince,  who  is  Argot  Pan- 
said  to  have  had  eyes  distributed  over  all  his  body,  **^'^*' 
and  to  have  liberated  Peloponnesus  from  several 
monsters  and  wild  animals  which  infested  it^: 
Akusilaus  and  ^schylus  make  this  Argos  an  earth - 
bom  person,  while  Pherekydds  reports  him  as  son 
of  Arestdr.  lasus  was  the  son  of  Argos  Panoptds 
by  Ismdnd,  daughter  of  As6pus.  According  to  the 
authors  whom  Apolloddrus  and  Pausanias  prefer, 
the  celebrated  16  was  his  daughter:  but  the  He-  id. 
siodic  epic  (as  well  as  Akusilaus)  represented  her  as 
daughter  of  Peiras,  while  iEschylus  and  Kastor  the 
chronologist  affirmed  the  primitive  king  Inachus 
to  have  been  her  father^.  A  favourite  theme,  as 
well  for  the  ancient  genealogical  poets  as  for  the 
Attic  tragedians,  were  the  adventures  of  16;  of 
whom,  while  priestess  of  H6rd,  at  the  ancient  and 
renowned  HSraeon  between  Mykdnae  and  Argos, 

eyenU  weie  got  up  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  Homeric  epithets :  we 
may  remark  as  singular,  that  HeUanikus  seems  to  apply  lUkaayuc6p 
"Kpyoi  to  a  portion  of  PeloponneauSy  while  the  Homeric  Catalogue  ap- 
plies it  to  Thessaly.   « 

^  ApoUod.  1.  c.  The  mention  of  Strymdn  seems  connected  with 
^schylus,  Suppl.  255. 

*  Akusil.  Fragm.  17>  ed.  Didot;  iEsch.  Prometh.  568;  Pherekyd. 
Fhigm.  22,  ed.  Didot ;  Hesiod.  .£gimias,  Fr.  2,  p.  56,  ed  Diintzer : 
among  the  varieties  of  the  story,  one  was  that  Argos  was  changed  into 
a  peacock  (SchoL  Aristoph.  Aves,  102).  Macrobius  (i.  19)  considers 
Aigos  as  an  allegorioal  expression  of  tha  starry  heaven ;  an  idea  which 
Paaofska  also  upholds  in  one  of  the  recent  Abhandlungen  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  1837,  p.  121  aeq. 

'  Apolk>d.  ii.  1,  1 ;  Pausan.  ii.  16,  1 ;  ^ach.  Prom.  v.  590-663. 

l2 
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Zeus  became  amorous.  When  H6r6  discovered 
the  intrigue  and  taxed  him  with  it,  he  denied  the 
charge,  and  metamorphosed  Id  into  a  white  cow. 
H^r6,  requiring  that  the  cow  should  be  surrendered 
to  her,  placed  her  under  the  keeping  of  Argos 
Panoptds ;  but  this  guardian  was  slain  by  Hermes, 
at  the  command  of  Zeus :  and  HdrS  then  drove  the 
cow  16  away  from  her  native  land  by  means  of  the 
incessant  stinging  of  a  gad-fly,  which  compelled 
her  to  wander  without  repose  or  sustenance  over 
an  immeasurable  extent  of  foreign  regions.  The 
wandering  Id  gave  her  name  to  the  Ionian  Gulf, 
traversed  Epirus  and  Illyria,  passed  the  chain  of 
Mount  Haemus  and  the  lofty  summits  of  Caucasus, 
and  swam  across  the  Thracian  or  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus (which  also  from  her  derived  its  appella- 
tion) into  Asia.  She  then  went  through  Scythia, 
Cimmeria,  and  many  Asiatic  regions,  until  she  ar- 
rived in  Egypt,  where  Zeus  at  length  bestowed 
upon  her  rest,  restored  her  to  her  original  form, 
and  enabled  her  to  give  birth  to  his  black  son 
Epaphos^ 

1  .£8chyl.  Prom.  t.  790-850 ;  ApoUod.  ii.  1.  ^^schylus  in  the  Sup- 
plices  gives  a  different  version  of  the  wanderings  of  16  from  that  which 
appears  in  the  Promltheus :  in  the  former  drama  he  carries  her  through 
Phrygia,  Mysia,  Lydia^  Pamphylia  and  Kilikia  into  Egypt  (Supplic. 
544-566) :  nothing  is  there  said  ahout  Promltheus,  or  Caucasus  or 
Scythia,  &c. 

The  track  set  forth  in  the  Supplices  is  thus  geographically  intelligi- 
ble :  that  in  the  Prometheus  (though  the  most  noticed  of  the  two)  de* 
fies  all  comprehension,  even  as  a  consistent  fiction ;  nor  has  the  eru- 
dition of  the  commentators  been  successful  in  clearing  it  up.  See 
Schntz,  Ezcurs.  iv.  ad  Prometh.  Vinct.  pp.  144-149;  Welcker,  iEschy- 
lische  Trilogie,  pp.  127-146,  and  especially  Volcker,  Mythische  Geo- 
graphic der  Griech.  und  Romer,  part  i,  pp.  3-13. 

The  Greek  inhabitants  at  Tarsus  in  Kilikia  traced  their  origin  to 
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Such  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  adventures  which 
the  ancient  poets,  epic,  lyric,  and  tragic,  and  the 
logographers  after  them,  connect  with  the  name 
of  the  Argeian  16 — one  of  the  numerous  tales 
which  the  fancy  of  the  Greeks  deduced  from  the 
amorous  dispositions  of  Zeus  and  the  jealousy  of 
H6r6.  That  the  scene  should  be  laid  in  the  Argeian 
territory  appears  natural,  when  we  recollect  that 
both  Argos  and  Mykfinse  were  under  the  special 
guardianship  of  H6r6,  and  that  the  H^raeon  between 
the  two  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated 
temples  in  which  she  was  worshiped.  It  is  useful 
to  compare  this  amusing  fiction  with  the  represen- 
tation reported  to  us  by  Herodotus,  and  derived 
by  him  as  well  from  Phoenician  as  from  Persian 
antiquarians,  of  the  circumstances  which  occasioned 
the  transit  of  16  from  Argos  to  Egypt, — an  event  Romance  of 
recognised  by  all  of  them  as  historical  matter  of  cfscd"by" 
fact.  According  to  the  Persians,  a  Phoenician  ves-  ]^^"pJi. 
sel  had  arrived  at  the  port  near  Argos,  freighted  mcians. 
with  goods  intended  for  sale  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  After  the  vessel  had  remained  a  few 
days,  and  disposed  of  most  of  her  cargo,  several 
Argeian  women,  and  among  them  16  the  king's 

Argos  :  their  story  was,  that  Triptolemus  liad  been  sent  forth  from  that 
town  in  quest  of  the  wandering  Id,  that  he  had  followed  her  to  Tyre, 
and  then  renounced  the  search  in  despair.  He  and  his  companions  then 
settled  partly  at  Tarsus,  partly  at  Antioch  (Straho,  xiv.  6/3;  xv.  750). 
This  is  the  story  of  Kadmos  and  £ur6pe  inverted,  as  happens  so  often 
with  the  Grecian  mythes. 

Homer  calls  HermSs  * hpy€L<f>6vTr)i ;  but  this  epithet  hardly  affords 
sufficient  proof  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  mythe  of  Id,  as  Volcker 
supposes  :  it  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  Hesiod.  According  to  some 
authors,  whom  Cicero  copies,  it  was  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Argos 
that  Hermes  was  obliged  to  leave  Greece  and  go  into  Egypt :  then  it  was 
that  he  taught  the  Egyptians  laws  and  letters  (De  Natm*.  Deor.  iii.  22): 
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daughter,  coming  on  board  to  purchase,  were  seized 
and  carried  off  by  the  crew,  who  sold  16  in  Egypt'. 
The  Phoenician  antiquarians,  however,  while  they 
admitted  the  circumstance  that  Id  had  left  her  own 
country  in  one  of  their  vessels,  gave  a  different 
colour  to  the  whole  by  affirming  that  she  emigrated 
voluntarily,  having  been  engaged  in  an  amour  with 
the  captain  of  the  vessel,  and  fearing  that  her  parents 
might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  her  pregnancy. 
Both  Persians  and  Phoenicians  described  the  abduc- 
tion of  16  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  acts 
between  Greeks  and  Asiatics,  committed  each  in 
revenge  for  the  preceding.  First  came  the  rape  of 
EurdpS  from  Phoenicia  by  Grecian  adventurers, — 
perhaps,  as  Herodotus  supposed,  by  KrStans :  next, 
the  abduction  of  MSdeia  from  Kolchis  by  Jasdn, 
which  occasioned  the  retaliatory  act  of  Paris,  when 
he  stole  away  Helena  from  Menelaos.  Up  to  this 
point  the  seizures  of  women  by  Greeks  from  Asia- 
tics, and  by  Asiatics  from  Greeks,  had  been  equi- 
valents both  in  number  and  in  wrong.  But  the 
Greeks  now  thought  fit  to  equip  a  vast  conjoint 
expedition  to  recover  Helen,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  took  and  sacked  Troy.  The  invasions  of 
Greece  by  Darius  and  Xerxes  were  intended,  ac- 
cording to  the  Persian  antiquarians,  as  a  long- 
delayed  retribution  for  the  injury  inflicted  on  the 
Asiatics  by  Agamemndn  and  his  followers^. 

*  The  stoiy  in  Parth^nius  (Narrat.  1)  is  built  upon  this  version  of 
I6's  adventures. 

^  Herodot.  i.  1-6.  Pausanias  (ii.  15,  1)  will  not  undertake  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  account  given  by  Herodotus,  or  that  of  the  old  legend, 
respecting  the  cause  which  carried  16  from  Argos  to  Egypt,  is  the  true 
one :  Ephorus  (ap.  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  IfiS)  repeats  the  abduction 
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The  account  thus  given  of  the  adventures  of  16^ 
when  contrasted  with  the  genuine  legend,  is  inter- 
esting, as  it  tends  to  illustrate  the  phsenomenon 
which  early  Grecian  history  is  constantly  presenting 
to  us, — the  way  in  which  the  epical  furniture  of  an 
unknown  past  is  recast  and  newly  coloured  so  as 
to  meet  those  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
retrospective  feelings  of  the  present.     The  religious  Legendary 
and  poetical  character  of  the  old  legend  disappears :  of  herorne's 
nothing  remains  except  the  names  of  persons  and  ^e^^eu!^ 
places,  and  the  voyage  from  Argos  to  Egypt :  we  dLri*^*?hc 
have  in  exchange  a  sober,  quasi-historical  narrative,  P«"»»»n 
the  value  of  which  consists  in  its  bearing  on  the 
grand  contemporary  conflicts  between  Persia  and 
Greece,  which  filled  the  imagination  of  Herodotus 
and  his  readers. 

To  proceed  with  the  genealogy  of  the  kings  of 
Argos,  lasus  was  succeeded  by  Krot6pus,  son  of 
his  brother  AgSn6r;  Krotopus  by  Sthenelas,  and 
he  again  by  Gelandr^     In  the  reign  of  the  latter, 

of  16  to  Egypt  by  the  Phoenicians^  subjoining  a  strange  account  of  the 
etymology  of  the  name  Bosporus.  The  remarks  of  Plutarch  on  the  nar^ 
tatiye  of  Herodotus  are  curious :  he  adduces  as  one  proof  of  the  leoicoi;- 
0fia  (bad  feeling)  of  Herodotus,  that  the  latter  inserts  so  discreditable 
a  narrative  respecting  Id,  daughter  of  Inachus,  "  whom  all  Greeks  be- 
lieve to  have  been  divinized  by  foreigners,  to  have  given  name  to  seas  and 
straits,  and  to  be  the  source  of  the  most  illustrious  regal  fEtmilies."  He 
also  blames  Herodotus  for  rejecting  Epaphus,  16,  lasus  and  Argos,  as 
highest  members  of  the  Perseid  genealogy.  He  calls  Herodotus  ^tXo- 
fiap^apos  (Plutarch,  De  Malign.  Herodoti,  c.  3d.  xii.  xiv.  pp.  856, 8/)7}. 

^  It  would  be  an  unprofitable  fatigue  to  enumerate  the  multiplied  and 
irrecondleable  discrepancies  in  regard  to  every  step  of  this  old  Argeian 
genealogy.     Whoever  desires  to  see  them  brought  together,  may  con-    - 
suit  Schubart,  Quaestiones  in  Antiquitatem  Heroicam,  Marpurg,  1832, 
capp.  1  and  2. 

The  remarks  which  Schubart  makes  (p.  35)  upon  Petit-Radel's  Chro- 
nological Tables  will  be  assented  to  by  those  who  follow  the  unceasmg 
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Danaos  came  with  his  fifty  daughters  from  Egypt 
to  Argos ;  and  here  we  find  another  of  those  ro- 
mantic adventures  which  so  agreeably  decorate  the 
Danaos  and  barrenness  of  the  mythical  genealogies.  Danaos 
naides?  ^^^  iEgyptos  wcrc  two  brothcrs  descending  from 
Epaphos,  son  of  16 :  uEgyptos  had  fifty  sons,  who 
were  eager  to  marry  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaos, 
in  spite  of  the  strongest  repugnance  of  the  latter. 
To  escape  such  a  necessity,  Danaos  placed  his  fifty 
daughters  on  board  of  a  penteconter  (or  vessel  with 
fifty  oars)  and  sought  refuge  at  Argos  ;  touching  in 
his  voyage  at  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  he  erected 
a  statue  of  Ath6n6  at  Lindos,  which  was  long  exhi- 
bited as  a  memorial  of  his  passage.  Mgyptos  and 
his  sons  followed  them  to  Argos  and  still  pressed 
their  suit,  to  which  Danaos  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  assent ;  but  on  the  wedding  night  he 
furnished  each  of  his  daughters  with  a  dagger,  and 
enjoined  them  to  murder  their  husbands  during  the 
hour  of  sleep.  His  orders  were  obeyed  by  all,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Hypermnfistra,  w^ho  pre- 
served her  husband  Lynkeus,  incurring  displeasure 
and  punishment  from  her  father.  He  afterwards, 
however,  pardoned  her;  and  when,  by  the  volun- 
tary abdication  of  Gelan6r,  he  became  king  of 
Argos,  Lynkeus  was  recognised  as  his  son-in-law 

string  of  contradictions,  without  any  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that 
any  one  of  them  is  more  worthy  of  trust  than  the  remainder,  which  he 
has  cited  : — "  Videant  alii,  quomodo  genealogias  heroicas,  et  chrono- 
logise  rationes,  in  concordiam  redigant.  Ipse  abstineo,  probe  pcrsuasus, 
stemmata  vera,  historiie  fide  comprobata,  in  systema  chronologia;  redigi 
posse  :  at  ore  per  ssecula  tradita,  a  poetis  reficta,  saepe  mutata,  prout 
fabula  postulare  videbatur,  ab  historiarum  deinde  conditoribus  rcstituta, 
sciHcet,  brevi,  qualia  prostant  stemmata— chronuIogiK  secundum  aunos 
distributic  vinculu  semper  rccusatura  esse." 
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and  ultimately  succeeded  him.  The  remaining 
daughters,  having  been  purified  by  AthdnS  and 
Hermes,  were  given  in  marriage  to  the  victors  in  a 
gymnic  contest  publicly  proclaimed.  From  Danaos 
was  derived  the  name  of  Danai,  applied  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Argeian  territory  \  and  to  the  Ho- 
meric Greeks  generally. 

From  the  legend  of  the  Danafdes  we  pass  to  two 
barren  names  of  kings,  Lynkens  and  his  son  Abas. 
The  two  sons  of  Abas  were  Akrisios  and  Proetos,  AkrUiw 
who,  after  much  dissension,  divided  between  them  "  '"  ***' 
the  Argeian  territory ;  Akrisios  ruling  at  Argos, 
and  Proetos  at  Tiryns.  The  families  of  both  formed 
the  theme  of  romantic  stories.  To  pass  over  for 
the  present  the  legend  of  Belleroph6n,  and  the  un- 
requited passion  which  the  wife  of  Proetos  conceived 
for  him,  we  are  told  that  the  daughters  of  Proetos, 
beautiful,  and  solicited  in  marriage  by  suitors  from 
all  Greece,  were  smitten  with  leprosy  and  driven 
mad,  wandering  in  unseemly  guise  throughout  Pe- 
loponnesus. The  visitation  had  overtaken  them, 
according  to  Hesiod,  because  they  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  Bacchic  rites ;  according  to  Pherekyd6s 
and    the   Argeian   Akusilaus^,   because   they  had 

>  Apollod.  ii.  I.  The  Supplices  of  iBschylus  is  the  commencing 
drama  of  a  trilog;^  on  this  subject  of  the  Danaides, — 'iKeribtft  ktyvnrioi^ 
Aavat^fs.  Welcker,  Griechisch.  Tragodien,  vol.  i.  p.  48  :  the  two  latter 
are  lost.  The  old  epic  poem  called  Dana'is  or  Danai'des,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Tabula  Iliaca  as  containing  5000  verses,  has  perished,  and 
is  unfortunately  very  little  alluded  to:  see  Diintzer,  Epic.  Fragm. 
p.  3 ;  Welcker,  Der  Episch.  Kyklus,  p.  36. 

^  Apollod.  1.  c. ;  Pherekyd.  ap.  Schol.  Hom.  Odyss.  xv.  225 ;  Hesiod, 
Fragm.  Marktsch.  Fr.  36,  37,  38.  These  Fragments  belong  to  the 
Ilesiodic  Catalogue  of  Women :  Apolloddrus  seems  to  refer  to  some 
other  of  the  numerous  Hesiod ic  poems.  Diodorus  (iv.  6S)  assigns  the 
anger  of  Dionysos  as  the  cause. 
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treated  scornfully  the  wooden  statue  and  simple 
equipments  of  HSrS  :•  the  religious  character  of  the 
old  legend  here  displays  itself  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  Unable  to  cure  his  daughters,  Proetos 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  renowned  Pylian  prophet 
and  leech,  Melampus  son  of  Amytha6n,  who  under- 
took to  remove  the  malady  on  condition  of  being 
rewarded  with  the  third  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Prce-  Prostos  indignantly  refused  these  conditions :  but 
of  frensy\y  thc  State  of  his  daughters  becoming  aggravated  and 
Meiampas,  jntQigfable,  hc  was  compelled  again  to  apply  to 
Melampus ;  who,  on  the  second  request,  raised  his 
demands  still  higher,  and  required  another  third  of 
the  kingdom  for  his  brother  Bias.  These  terms 
being  acceded  to,  he  performed  his  part  of  the  co- 
venant. He  appeased  the  wrath  of  H6r6  by  prayer 
and  sacrifice  ;  or,  according  to  another  account,  he 
approached  the  deranged  women  at  the  head  of  a 
troop  of  young  men,  with  shouting  and  ecstatic 
dance, — the  ceremonies  appropriate  to  the  Bacchic 
worship  of  Dionysos, — and  in  this  manner  effected 
their  cure.  Melampus,  a  name  celebrated  in  many 
different  Grecian  mythes,  is  the  legendary  founder 
and  progenitor  of  a  great  and  long-continued  family 
of  prophets.  He  and  his  brother  Bias  became  kings 
of  separate  portions  of  the  Argeian  territory :  he  is 
recognised  as  ruler  there  even  in  the  Odyssey,  and 
tlie  prophet  Theoklymenos,  his  grandson,  is  pro- 
tected and  carried  to  Ithaka  by  Telemachus^  He- 
rodotus also  alludes  to  the  cure  of  the  women,  and 
to  the  double  kingdom  of  Melampus  and  Bias  in 
the  Argeian  land :  he  recognises  Melampus  as  the 

^  Odyss.  XV.  240-256. 
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first  person  who  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Greeks  the  name  and  worship  of  Dionysos, 
with  its  appropriate  sacrifices  and  phallic  proces- 
sions. Here  again  he  historicises  various  features 
of  the  old  legend  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of 
noticed 

But  Dana6,  the  daughter  of  Akrisios,  with  her 
son  Perseus,  acquired  still  greater  celebrity  than 
her  cousins  the  Proetides.  An  oracle  had  apprised  pj^lj!*^,;,^ 
Akrisios  that  his  daughter  would  give  birth  to  zeiu. 
a  son  by  whose  hand  he  would  himself  be  slain. 
To  guard  against  this  danger,  he  imprisoned 
DanaS  in  a  chamber  of  brass  under  ground.  But 
the  god  Zens  had  become  amorous  of  her,  and 
found  means  to  descend  through  the  roof  in  the 
form  of  a  shower  of  gold :  the  consequence  of  his 
visits  was  the  birth  of  Perseus.  When  Akrisios 
discovered  that  his  daughter  had  given  existence 
to  a  son,  he  enclosed  both  the  mother  and  the 
child  in  a  coffer,  which  he  cast  into  the  sea^.  The 
coffer  was  carried  to  the  isle  of  Seriphos,  where 
Diktys,  brother  of  the  king  Polydektds,  fished  it 
up,  and  rescued  both  DanaS  and  Perseus.  The 
exploits  of  Perseus,  when  he  grew  up,  against  the 
three  Phorkides  or  daughters  of  Phorkys,  and  the 

^  Herod,  ix.  34 :  ii.  49  :  oompare  Pausan.  ii.  18,  4.  Instead  of  the 
Proetides,  or  daughters  of  Proetos,  it  is  the  Argeian  women  generally 
whom  he  represents  Melampus  as  having  cured,  and  the  Argeians  gene- 
rally who  send  to  Pylus  to  invoke  his  aid :  the  heroic  personality  which 
pervades  the  primitive  story  has  disappeared. 

'  Kallimachus  notices  the  Proetid  virgins  as  the  parties  suffering  from 
madness,  but  he  treats  Artemis  as  the  healing  influence  (Hymn,  ad 
Dianam,  235). 

'  The  beautiful  fragment  of  Simonid^  (Fragm.  vii.  ed.  Gaisford,  Poet. 
Min.),  describing  Dana^  and  the  child  thus  exposed,  is  familiar  to  every 
classical  reader. 
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three  Gorgons,  are  among  the  most  marvellous 
and  imaginative  in  all  Grecian  legend :  they  bear 
a  stamp  almost  Oriental.  I  shall  not  here  repeat 
the  details  of  those  unparalleled  hazards  which  the 
special  favour  of  Ath6n6  enabled  him  to  overcome, 
and  which  ended  in  his  bringing  back  from  Libya 
the  terrific  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  endued 
with  the  property  of  turning  every  one  who  looked 
Perseus  upou  it  iuto  stouc.  lu  his  rctum,  he  rescued  An- 
GorgoM.  dromeda,  daughter  of  K^pheus,  who  had  been 
exposed  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea-monster,  and 
brought  her  back  as  his  wife.  Akrisios  trembled  to 
see  him  after  this  victorious  expedition,  and  retired 
into  Thessaly  to  avoid  him ;  but  Perseus  followed 
him  thither,  and  having  succeeded  in  calming  his 
apprehensions,  became  competitor  in  a  gymnic  con- 
test where  his  grandfather  was  among  the  spectators. 
By  an  incautious  swing  of  his  quoit,  he  uninten- 
tionally struck  Akrisios,  and  caused  his  death :  the 
predictions  of  the  oracle  were  thus  at  last  fulfilled. 
Stung  with  remorse  at  the  catastrophe,  and  un- 
willing to  return  to  Argos,  which  had  been  the 
principality  of  Akrisios,  Perseus  made  an  exchange 
with  Megapenthfis,  son  of  Proetos  king  of  Tiryns. 
Megapenthfis  became  king  of  Argos,  and  Perseus 
of  Tiryns:  moreover  the  latter  founded,  within 
ten  miles  of  Argos,  the  far-famed  city  of  Myk^nae. 
The  massive  walls  of  this  city,  like  those  of  Tiryns, 
of  which  remains  are  yet  to  be  seen,  were  built  for 
him  by  the  Lykian  Cycl6pes\ 

We  here  reach  the  commencement  of  the  Per- 

»  Paus.  ii.  15,  4;  ii.  16,  5.     Apollod.  ii.  2.      Pherekyd.  Fragin.  26, 
Dind. 
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seid  dynasty  of  Mvkfinae.     It  should  be  noticed,  Fpundation 
however,  that  there  were  among  the  ancient  le-  —com. 
gends  contradictory  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  ©fPerseid 
this  city.     Both  the  Odyssey  and  the  great  Eoiai  ^'y""^^' 
enumerated,    among  the    heroines,    Myk6n6,   the 
Eponyma  of  the  city ;  the  former  poem  classifying 
her  with  Tyr&  and  AlkmSnS,  the  latter  describing 
her  as  the  daughter  of  Inachus  and  wife  of  Arestdr. 
And  Akusilaus jnentioned  an  Eponymus  MykSneus, 
the  son  of  Spart6n  and  grandsoft  of  Phor6neus\ 

The  prophetic  family  of  Melampus  maintained 
itself  in  one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  divided  Ar- 
geian  kingdom  for  five  generations,  down  to  Am- 
phiaraos  and  his  sons  Alkmsedn  and  Amphilochos. 
The  dynasty  of  his  brother  Bias,  and  that  of  Me- 
gapenth^s,  son  of  Proetos,  continued  each  for  four 
generations:  a  list  of  barren  names  fills  up  the 
interval*.  The  Perseids  of  Mykfinse  boasted  a  de- 
scent long  and  glorious,  heroic  as  well  as  historical, 
continuing  down  to  the  last  kings  of  Sparta^. 
The  issue  of  Perseus  was  numerous :  his  son  Al- 
ksBos  was  father  of  Amphitrydn ;  another  of  his 
sons,  Elektrydn>  was  father  of  AlkmdnS^ ;  a  third, 
Sthenelos,  father  of  Eurystheus. 

After  the  death  of  Perseus,  Alkaeos  and  Amphi- 

>  OdysB.  ii.  120.  Hesiod.  Fragment.  154.  Marktscheff.— Akusil. 
Fragm.  16.  Pausan.  ii.  16,  4.  Hekatsus  derived  the  name  of  the  town 
from  the  /tiviei7c  of  the  sword  of  Perseus  (Fragm.  360,  Dind.).  The  Schol. 
ad  Eurip.  Orest.  1247,  mentions  MykSneus  as  son  of  Spartdn,  but 
grandson  of  Ph^geus  the  brother  of  Phoroneus. 

^  Pausan.  ii.  18,  4.  '  Herodot.  vi.  63. 

^  In  the  Hesiodic  Shield  of  HSrakUs,  Alkm^nS  is  distinctly  men- 
tioned as  daughter  of  Elektry6n  :  the  genealogical  poet,  Asios,  called 
her  the  daughter  of  Amphiaraos  and  Eriphyle  (Asii  Fragm.  4,  ed. 
Markt.  p.  412).    The  date  of  Asios  cannot  be  precisely  fixed;  but  he 
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uJTdn^ Aik-  ^T^^  dwelt  at  Tiryns.  The  latter  became  engaged 
metifi,  in  a  quarrel  with  Elektry6n  respecting  cattle,  and 
in  a  nt  of  passion  killed  mm' :  moreover  the  pi* 
ratical  Taphians  from  the  west  coast  of  Akarnania 
invaded  the  country,  and  slew  the  sons  of  £lek- 
trydn,  so  that  AlkmSnd  alone  was  left  of  that 
family.  She  was  engaged  to  wed  Amphitry6n  ;  but 
she  bound  him  by  oath  not  to  consummate  the  mar- 
riage until  he  had  avenged  upon  the  TSlebose  the 
death  of  her  brothers.  Amphitrydn,  compelled  to 
flee  the  country  as  the  murderer  of  his  uncle,  took 
refuge  in  Thebes,  whither  AlkmSnS  accompanied 
him :  Sthenelos  was  left  in  possession  of  Tiryns. 
The  Kadmeians  of  Thdbes,  together  with  the  Lo- 
krians  and  Phokians,  supplied  Amphitry6n  with 
troops,  which  he  conducted  against  the  TSlebose 
and  the  Taphians' :  yet  he  could  not  have  sub- 
dued them  without  the  aid  of  Komsethd,  daughter 
of  the  Taphian  king  Rerelaus,  who  conceived  a 
passion  for  him,  and  cut  off  from  her  father's  head 
the  golden  lock  to  which  Poseid6n  had  attached 
the  gift  of  immortality^.     Having  conquered  and 

may  be  probably  assigned  to  an  epoch  between  the  30th  and  40th 
Olympiad. 

Agios  must  have  adopted  a  totally  different  legend  respecting  the 
birth  of  HSraklSs  and  the  circumstances  preceding  it,  among  which  the 
deaths  of  her  father  and  brothers  are  highly  influential.  Nor  could  he 
have  accepted  the  received  chronology  of  the  sieges  of  Thdbes  and  Troy. 

1  So  runs  the  old  legend  in  the  Hesiodic  Shield  of  HdraklSs  (12-82). 
Apollod6rus  (or  Pherekyd^,  whom  he  follows)  softens  it  down,  and 
represents  the  death  of  £lektry6n  as  accidentally  caused  by  Amphitrydn. 
(ApoUod.  ii.  4.  6.     Pherekyd^s,  Fragm.  27,  Dind.) 

•  Hesiod,  Scut.  Here.  24.  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xxiv.  4.  Teleboas,  the 
Eponym  of  these  marauding  people,  was  son  of  Poseid6n  (Anaximander, 
ap.  Athenae.  xi.  p.  498). 

"  Apollod.  ii.  4,  7.  Compare  the  fiible  of  Nisus  at  Megara,  infra, 
chap.  xii. 
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expelled    his    enemies,    Amphitrydn   returned   to 

Tbdbes,  impatient  to  consummate  his  marriage:  ' 

but  Zeus  on  the  wedding-night  assumed  his  form  zeus  and 

and  visited  Alkm6n6  before  him:  he  had   deter-  ^^*^""^"^-  | 

mined  to  produce  from  her  a  son  superior  to  all 

his   prior   offspring, — "a  specimen   of  invincible  , 

force  both  to  gods  and   men\"     At  the  proper 

time,  AlkmSnS  was  delivered  of  twin  sons:  HS- 

raklSs,  the  offspring   of  Zeus, — the  inferior  and  ' 

unhonoured  IphiklSs,  offspring  of  Amphitry6n'. 

When  AlkmenS  was  on  the  point  of  being  deli-  Binh  or 
vered  at  ThSbes,  Zeus  publicly  boasted  among  the  | 

assembled  gods,  at  the  instigation  of  the  mischief-  | 

making  AtS,  that  there  was  on  that  day  about  to  | 

be  born  on  earth,  from  his  breed,  a  son  who  should 
rule  over  all  his  neighbours.  Hdrd  treated  this  as 
an  empty  boast,  calling  upon  him  to  bind  himself 
by  an  irremissible  oath  that  the  prediction  should 
be  realized.  Zeus  incautiously  pledged  his  solemn 
word ;  upon  which  H6r6  darted  swiftly  down  from 
Olympus  to  the  Achaic  Argos,  where  the  wife  of 
Sthenelos  (son  of  Perseus,  and  therefore  grandson 
of  Zeus)  was  already  seven  months  gone  with  child. 
By  the  aid  of  the  Eileithyiae,  the  special  goddesses 
of  parturition,  she  caused  Eurystheus,  the  son  of 
Sthenelos,  to  be  born  before  bis  time  on  that  very 
day,  while  she  retarded  the  delivery  of  Alkmdn^. 
Then  returning  to  Olympus,  she  announced  the 
fact  to  Zeus :  "  The  good  man  Eurystheus,  son  of 
the  Perseid  Sthenelos,  is  this  day  born  of  thy  loins : 

'  Heaiod,  Scut.  Here.  29.  tkf>pa  Btota-iv  'Apbpcun  r  dX^ijcrrgo-iy  dprje 
*  Hesiod,  Sc.  H.  50-56. 
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the  sceptre  of  the  Argeians  worthily  belongs  to 
him.".  Zeus  was  thunderstruck  at  the  consumma- 
tion which  he  had  improvidently  bound  himself  to 
accomplish.  He  seized  At6  his  evil  counsellor  by 
the  hair,  and  hurled  her  for  ever  away  from  Olym- 
pus :  but  he  had  no  power  to  avert  the  ascendency 
of  Eurystheus  and  the  servitude  of  H6rakl6s. 
**Many  a  pang  did  he  suffer,  when  he  saw  his 
favourite  son  going  through  his  degrading  toil  in 
the  tasks  imposed  upon  him  by  Eurystheus^" 
"TrTd'of  ^^^  legend,  of  unquestionable  antiquity,  here 
his  birth :  transcribed  from  the  Iliad,  is  one  of  the  most  preg- 
tory  value,  naut  and  characteristic  in  the  Grecian  mythology. 
It  explains,  according  to  the  religious  ideas  familiar 
to  the  old  epic  poets,  both  the  distinguishing  attri- 
butes and  the  endless  toils  and  endurances  of  Hdra- 
kl6s, — the  most  renowned  and  most  ubiquitous  of 
all  the  semi-divine  personages  worshiped  by  the 
Hellenes, — a  being  of  irresistible  force,  and  espe- 
cially beloved  by  Zeus,  yet  condemned  constantly 
to  labour  for  others  and  to  obey  the  commands  of 
a  worthless  and  cowardly  persecutor.  His  recom- 
pense is  reserved  to  the  close  of  his  career,  when 
his  afflicting  trials  are  brought  to  a  close :  he  is 
then  admitted  to  the  godhead  and  receives  in  mar- 
riage H6b6*.  The  twelve  labours,  as  they  are 
called,  too  notorious  to  be  here  detailed,  form  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  exploits  of  this  mighty 

»  Homer,  lUad,  xix.  90-133;  also  viii.  361.— 

T^p  aU\  (TTtvdxfO'Xt  ^d*  cov  <l>ikov  vl6v  6p^o 
"Efyyov  d€iK€g  t^xovroL,  wr'  Evpv<r^of  aiffktdv. 
^  Hesiod,  Theogon.  951,  rcXcVar  o-rovd^m-as  deffKovs.     Horn.  Odyss. 
xi.  620;  Hesiod.  Eoeae,  Fragm.  24,  Duntzer,  p.  36,  novtjp&rarov  koI 
apioTov. 
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being,  which  filled  the  HSrakleian  epics  of  the 
ancient  poets.  He  is  found  not  only  in  most  parts 
of  Hellas,  but  throughout  all  the  other  regions  then 
known  to  the  Greeks,  from  GadSs  to  the  river 
Thermdddn  in  the  Euxine  and  to  Scythia,  over- 
coming all  difficulties  and  vanquishing  all  oppo- 
nents. Distinguished  families  are  everywhere  to 
be  traced  who  bear  his  patronymic,  and  glory  in 
the  belief  that  they  are  his  descendants.  Among 
Achaeans,  Kadmeians,  and  D6rians,  HSraklSs  is 
venerated :  the  latter  especially  treat  him  as  their 
principal  hero, — the  Patron  Hero-God  of  the  race : 
the  Hdrakleids  form  among  all  Ddrians  a  privileged 
gens,  in  which  at  Sparta  the  special  lineage  of  the 
two  kings  was  included. 

His  character  lends  itself  to  mythes  countless  in 
number  as  well  as  disparate  in  their  character.  The 
irresistible  force  remains  constant,  but  it  is  some- 
times applied  with  reckless  violence  against  friends 
as  well  as  enemies,  sometimes  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  the  oppressed.  The  comic  writers  often  brought 
him  out  as  a  coarse  and  stupid  glutton,  while  the 
Athenian  philosopher  Prodikos,  without  at  all  dis- 
torting  the  type,  extracted  from  it  the  simple,  im- 
pressive, and  imperishable  apologue  still  known  as 
the  Choice  of  Hercules. 

After  the  death  and  apotheosis  of  Hdraklds,  his  The  Hdra- 
son  Hyllos  and  his  other  children  were  expelled  peued.^''* 
and  persecuted  by  Eurystheus ;  the  fear  of  whose 
vengeance  deterred  both  the  Trachinian  king 
KSyx  and  the  Thebans  from  harbouriug  them. 
The  Athenians  alone  were  generous  enough  to 
brave  the  risk  of  offering  them  shelter.    Eurystheus 
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invaded  Attica,  but  perished  in  the  attempt  by  the 
hand  of  Hyllos,  or  by  that  of  lolaos,  the  old  com- 
panion and  nephew  of  HSraklSs^  The  chivalrous 
courage  which  the  Athenians  had  on  this  occasion 
displayed  on  behalf  of  oppressed  innocence,  was  a 
favourite  theme  for  subsequent  eulogy  by  Attic 
poets  and  orators. 

All  the  sons  of  Eurystbeus  lost  their  lives  in  the 
battle  along  with  him,  so  that  the  Perseid  family 
was  now  represented  only  by  the  HSrakleids,  who 
collected  an  army  and  endeavoured  to  recover  the 
possessions  from  which  they  had  been  expelled. 
The  united  forces  of  Idnians,  Achseans,  and  Arca- 
dians, then  inhabiting  Peloponnesus,  met  the  in- 
vaders at  the  isthmus,  when  Hyllos,  the  eldest  of  the 
sons  of  HSraklSs,  proposed  that  the  contest  should 
be  determined  by  a  single  combat  between  himself 
and  any  champion  of  the  opposing  army.  It  was 
agreed  that  if  Hyllos  were  victorious,  the  H6ra- 
kleids  should  be  restored  to  their  possessions — ^if 
he  were  vanquished,  that  they  should  forego  all 
claim  for  the  space  of  a  hundred  years,  or  fifty 
years,  or  three  generations, — ^for  in  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  time,  accounts  differ.  Echemos,  the  hero 
of  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
Hyllos  was  slain  in  the  encounter ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Herakleids  retired,  and  resided  along 
with  the  D6rians  under  the  protection  of  ^gimios, 
son  of  D6rus^.  As  soon  as  the  stipulated  period 
of  truce  had  expired,  they  renewed  their  attempt 
upon  Peloponnesus  conjointly  with  the  D6rians, 

'  ApoU.  ii.  8,  I ;  Hecats.  ap.  Longin.  c.  27 ;'  Diod6r.  iv.  57. 
'  Herodot.  ix.  26 ;  Diod6r.  iv.  68. 
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and  with  complete  success :  the  great  Ddrian  esta- 
blishments of  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Messdnia  were 
the  result.  The  details  of  this  victorious  invasion 
will  be  hereafter  recounted. 

Sikydn,   Phlios,    Epidauros,   and   Troezen*    all  Thdr  «<». 
boasted  of  respected  eponyms  and  a  genealogy  of  loponnetmi 
dignified  length,  not  exempt  from  the  usual  discre-  br^hm^t 
pancies — ^but  all  just  as  much  entitled  to  a  place  on  s1)ilttrand 
the  tablet  of  history  as  the  more  renowned  Solids  Me«««nia. 
or  Hdrakleids.     I  omit  them  here  because  I  wish 
to  impress  upon  the  reader's  mind  the  salient  fea- 
tures  and  character  of  the  legendary  world, — not 
to  load  his  memory  with  a  full  list  of  legendary 
names. 

'  Paiuan.  ii.  5«  5 ;  12,  6 ;  26,  3.  His  statements  indicate  how  much 
the  predominance  of  a  powerful  neighbour  like  Argos  tended  to  alter 
the  genealogies  of  these  inferior  towns. 
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CHAFfER  V. 

DEUKALION,  HELLEN,  AND  SONS  OF  HELLEN. 

In  the  Hesiodic  Theogony,  as  well  as  in  the  *'  Works 
and  Days,"  the  legend  of  Prometheus  and  Epim^- 
theus  presents  an  import  religious,  ethical,  and 
social,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  carried  forward  by 
iEschylus ;  but  to  neither  of  the  characters  is  any 
genealogical  function  assigned.  The  Hesiodic  Ca- 
talogue of  Women  brought  both  of  them  into  the 
stream  of  Grecian  legendary  lineage,  representing 
Deukali6n  as  the  son  of  Prometheus  and  Pand6ra, 
and  seemingly  his  wife  Pyrrha  as  daughter  of  Epi- 
metheus\ 
Deukaiidn,  Dcukalidu  is  important  in  Grecian  mythical  nar- 
m^theut.  rative  under  two  points  of  view.  First,  he  is  the 
person  specially  saved  at  the  time  of  the  general 
deluge :  next,  he  is  the  father  of  HellSn,  the  great 
eponym  of  the  Hellenic  race ;  at  least  this  was  the 
more  current  story,  though  there  were  other  state- 
ments which  made  HellSn  the  son  of  Zeus. 

The  name  of  Deukalidn  is  originally  connected 
with  the  Lokrian  towns  of  Kynos  and  Opus,  and 
with  the  race  of  the  Leleges,  but  he  appears  finally 
as  settled  in  Thessaly,  and  ruling  in  the  portion  of 

'  Schol.  ad  ApoUdn.  Rhod.  iii.  1085.  Other  accounts  of  the  genea- 
logy of  Deukalidn  are  given  in  the  Schol.  ad  Homer.  Odyw.  z.  2,  on 
the  authorit)-  both  of  Hesiod  and  Akusilaus. 
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that  country  called  Pbtbidtis  \  According  to  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  old  legendary  account,  it 
is  the  deluge  which  transferred  him  from  the  one 
to  the  other ;  but  according  to  another  statement, 
framed  in  more  historicising  times,  he  conducted 
a  body  of  KurStes  and  Leleges  into  Thessaly,  and 
expelled  the  prior  Pelasgian  occupants^. 

The  enormous  iniquity  with  which  earth  was  con-  Phtwdtw : 
taminated—as  Apollod6rus  says^  by  the  then  existing  nenHM^ 
brazen  race,  or  as  others  say,  by  the  fifty  monstrous 
sons  of  Lyka6n — provoked  Zeus  to  send  a  general 
deluge^.     An  unremitting  and  terrible  rain  laid  the 
whole  of  Greece  under  water,  except  the  highest 

'  Hesiodic  Catalog.  Fragm.  xi. ;  Gaisf.  kz.  Duntzer — 
*Hroi  yhp  AoKp6s  AcXryuy  ify7<raro  Xcwy, 
Tovs  pa  irorc  Kpovt^rfs  Zfvt,  Sxf^BiTa  /i^dca  tU^g, 
A.€KToiis  €K  yaiffs  \aag  ir6fft  AcvkoXuvm. 

The  reputed  lineage  of  Deukali6n  continued  in  Fhthia  down  to  the 
time  of  Dikaearchus,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  old  Phthiot  Pherekratda, 
whom  he  introduced  in  one  of  his  dialogues  as  a  disputant,  and  whom 
he  expressly  announced  as  a  descendant  of  Deukalidn  (Cicero,  Tuscul. 
Disp.  i.  10). 

'  The  latter  account  is  given  by  Dionys.  Halic  i.  17 ;  the  former 
seems  to  have  been  given  by  Hellanikus,  who  affirmed  that  the  ark  after 
the  deluge  stopped  upon  Mount  Othrys,  and  not  upon  Mount  Parnassus 
(Schol.  Pind.  ut  ntp,),  the  former  being  suitable  for  a  settlement  in 
Thessaly. 

Pyrrha  is  the  eponymous  heroine  of  Pyrrhsea  or  Pyrrha,  the  ancient 
name  of  a  portion  of  Thessaly  (Rhianus,  Fragm.  18.  p.  7h  ed.  Duntzer). 

Hellanikus  had  written  a  work,  now  lost,  entitled  AevjcoXiwycia :  all 
the  fragments  of  it  which  are  cited  have  reference  to  places  in  Thessaly, 
Lokris  and  Fhokis.  See  Preller,  ad  Hellanicum,  p.  12  (Dorpt.  1840). 
Probably  Hellanikus  is  the  main  source  of  the  important  position  occu- 
pied by  Deukalidn  in  Grecian  legend.  Thrasybulus  and  Akestoddrus 
represented  Deukali6n  as  having  founded  the  oracle  of  D6d6na,  imme- 
diately after  the  deluge  (£tym.  Mag.  v.  Attdoovoioff). 

'  Apolloddrus  connects  this  deluge  with  the  wickedness  of  tfie  brazen 
race  in  Hesiod,  according  to  the  practice  general  with  the  logographers 
of  stringing  together  a  sequence  out  of  legends  totally  unconnected  with 
each  other  (i.  7,  2). 
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mountain-tops,  whereon  a  few  stragglers  found 
refuge.  Deukalidn  was  saved  in  a  chest  or  ark, 
which  he  had  been  forewarned  by  his  father  Pro- 
metheus to  construct.  After  floating  for  nine  days 
on  the  water,  he  at  length  landed  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Parnassus.  Zeus  having  sent  HermSs 
to  him,  promising  to  grant  whatever  he  asked,  he 
prayed  that  men  and  companions  might  be  sent  to 
him  in  his  solitude :  accordingly  Zeus  directed  both 
him  and  Pyrrha  to  cast  stones  over  their  heads : 
those  cast  by  Pyrrha  became  women,  those  by  Deu- 
Generai       kalidu  mcu.     And  thus  the  "  stony  race  of  men  "  (if 

deluge. 

Salvation  of  wc  may  be  allowed  to  translate  an  etymology  which 
and'pyrrha.  the  Greek  language  presents  exactly,  and  which 
has  not  been  disdained  by  Hesiod,  by  Pindar,  by 
Epicharmus,  and  by  Virgil,)  came  to  tenant  the  soil 
of  Greece\  Deukalidn  on  landing  from  the  ark 
sacrificed  a  grateful  offering  to  Zeus  Phyxios,  or  the 
God  of  escape;  he  also  erected  altars  in  Thessaly  to 
the  twelve  great  gods  of  Olympus*. 

The  reality  of  this  deluge  was  firmly  believed 
throughout  the  historical  ages  of  Greece:  the  chro- 

^  Hesiod,  Fragm.  135.  ed.  Markts.  ap.  Strabo.  vii.  p.  322,  ivbere 
the  word  \das,  proposed  by  Heyne  as  tbe  reading  of  the  unintelligible 
text,  appears  to  me  preferable  to  any  of  the  other  suggestions.  Pindar, 
Olymp.  iz.  47*  "Artp  d*  Eiipas  6fi6dafiov  KTrja-daOay  \l6ivov  y6vov'  Aaoi 
d*  oi)v6fiaad€v.  Virgil,  Georgia  i.  63.  "  Unde  homines  nati,  durum 
genus."  Epicharmus  ap.  Schol.  Pindar.  Olymp.  ix.  56.  Hygin.  f.  153- 
Philochorus  retained  the  etymology,  though  he  gave  a  totally  different 
fable,  nowise  connected  with  Deukalion,  to  account  for  it ;  a  curious 
proof  how  pleasing  it  was  to  the  fancy  of  the  Greeks  (see  Schol.  ad 
Pind.  1.  c.  68). 

3  ApoHod.i.  7,  2.  Hellanic.  Fragm.  15.  Didot.  Hellanikus  affirmed 
that  the  ark  rested  on  Mount  Othrys,  not  on  Mount  Parnassus  (Fragm. 
16.  Didot).  Servius  (ad  Virgil.  Eclog.  vi.  41)  placed  it  on  Mount 
Ath6s— Hyginus  (f.  153)  on  Mount  iEtna. 
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nologers,  reckoning  up  by  genealogies,  assigned  the 
exact  date  of  it»  and  placed  it  at  the  same  time  as 
the  conflagration  of  the  world  by  the  rashness  of 
Phaet6n,  during  the  reign  of  Krotdpas,  king  of 
Ai^os,  the  seventh  from  Inachus^  The  meteoro- 
logical  work  of  Aristotle  admits  and  reasons  upon 
this  deluge  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  though  he 
alters  the  locality  by  placing  it  west  of  Mount  Pin- 
dus,  near  D6d6na  and  the  river  Acheldus^.  He  at 
the  same  time  treats  it  as  a  physical  phaenomenon, 
the  result  of  periodical  cycles  in  the  atmosphere, — 
thus  departing  from  the  religious  character  of  the 
old  legend,  which  described  it  as  a  judgement  in- 
flicted by  Zeus  upon  a  wicked  race.  Statements 
founded  upon  this  event  were  in  circulation  through- 
out Greece  even  to  a  very  late  date.  The  Mega-  Belief  in 
rians  affirmed  that  Megaros,  their  hero,  son  of  throughout 
Zeus  by  a  local  nymph,  had  found  safety  from  the  ^"**'*' 
waters  on  the  lofty  summit  of  their  mountain  Ge- 
raneia,  which  had  not  been  completely  submerged. 
And  in  the  magnificent  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus  at  Athene,  a  cavity  in  the  earth  was  shown, 
through  which  it  was  affirmed  that  the  waters  of 
the  deluge  had  retired.     Even  in  the  time  of  Pau- 

'  Tatian  adv.  Graec.  c.  60,  adopted  both  by  Clemens  and  Eusebius. 
The  Parian  marble  placed  this  deluge  in  the  reign  of  Kranaos  at  Athens, 
752  years  before  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  and  1528  years  before  the 
Christian  ten.;  Apollod6ras  also  places  it  in  the  reign  of  Kranaos,  and 
in  that  of  Nyctimus  in  Arcadia  (iii.  8,  2 ;  14,  5). 

The  deluge  and  the  ehpyrosis  or  conflagration  are  connected  together 
also  in  Servius  ad  Virgil.  Bucol.  vi.  41 :  he  refines  both  of  them  into  a 
''mutationem  temporum." 

'  Aristot.  Meteorol.  i.  14.  Justin  rationalises  the  fable  by  teUing  us 
that  Deukali6n  was  king  of  Theasaly,  who  provided  shelter  and  protee* 
tion  to  the  fiigitiTes  from  the  deluge  (ii.  6,  11). 
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sanias,  the  priests  poured  into  this  cavity  holy 
offerings  of  meal  and  honey  \  In  this,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,  the  idea  of  the  Deukalionian  de- 
luge was  blended  with  the  religious  impressions  of 
the  people,  and  commemorated  by  their  sacred 
ceremonies. 
Heiifi^n  and  The  offspriug  of  Dcukalidu  and  Pyrrha  were  two 
ktydn.  sons,  Hellfiu  and  Amphikty6n,  and  a  daughter, 
Pr6togeneia,  whose  son  by  Zeus  was  Aethlius :  it 
was  however  maintained  by  many,  that  Hell6n  was 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  not  of  Deukalidn.  HellSn 
had  by  a  nymph  three  sons,  Ddrus,  Xuthus,  and 
JEolus.  He  gave  to  those  who  had  been  before 
called  Greeks^,  the  name  of  Hellenes,  and  par- 
titioned his  territory  among  his  three  children, 
-^olus  reigned  in  Thessaly ;  Xuthus  received  Pelo- 
ponnSsus,  and  had  by  Kreiisa  as  his  sons,  Achseus 
and  Ion ;  while  D6rus  occupied  the  country  lying 
opposite  to  the  Peloponnesus,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  These  three  gave  to  the 
inhabitants  of  their  respective  countries  the  nanies 
of  ^olians,  Achseans  and  I6nians,  and  D6rians^. 

'  '  Pausan.  i.  18^  7;  40,  L  According  to  the  Parian  marble  (s.  5), 
Deukalidn  had  come  to  Athens  after  the  deluge,  and  had  there  himself 
founded  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus.  The  etymology  and  allego- 
rization  of  the  names  of  Deukali6n  and  Pyrrha,  given  by  Volcker  in  his 
ingenious  M}'thologie  des  Iapeti8chenGeschlechts(Gies8en,  1824),  p.  343, 
appears  to  me  not  at  all  convincing. 

'  Such  is  the  statement  of  Apollod6rus  (i.  7,  3) ;  but  I  cannot  bring 
m3r8elf  to  believe  that  the  name  (TpcuKol)  Greeks  is  at  all  old  in  the 
legend,  or  that  the  passage  of  Hesiod,  in  which  Greecus  and  Latinus 
purport  to  be  mentioned,  is  genuine. 

"^  See  Hesiod,  Theogon.  1013.  and  Catalog.  Fragm.  xxix.  ed.  Gottling, 
w.ith  the  note  of  Gottling;  also  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth.  i.  1. 
p.  311,  and  Bemhardy,  Griech.  Literat.  vol.  i.  p.  167. 

»  ApoUod.  i.  7,  4. 
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Such  is  the  genealogy  as  we  find  it  in  Apollod6-  ^cl'to. 
rus.     In  so  far  as  the  names  and  filiation  are  con-  i>^rm, 
cernedy  many  points  in  it  are  given  differently,  or  jeoIub! 
implicitly   contradicted,   by   Euripides   and   other 
writers.     Though  as  literal  and  personal  history  it 
deserves  no  notice,  its  import  is  both  intelligible 
and  comprehensive.     It  expounds  and  symbolises 
the   first  fraternal   aggregation  of  Hellenic  meui 
together  with  their  territorial  distribution  and  the 
institutions  which  they  collectively  venerated. 

There  were  two  great  holding-points  in  common  Ampbikty- 
for  every  section  of  Greeks.     One  was  the  Am-  biy.— com- 
phiktyonic  assembly,  which  met  half-yearly,  alter-  "tiet*^"' 
nately  at  Delphi  and  at  Thermopylae;  originally  **"***• 
and  chiefly  for  common  religious  purposes,  but  in- 
directly and  occasionally  embracing  political  and 
social  objects  along  with  them.     The  other  was, 
the  public  festivals  or  games,  of  which  the  Olym- 
pic came  first  in  importance;  next,  the  Pythian,  * 
Nemean  and  Isthmian, — institutions  which  com- 
bined religious  solemnities  with  recreative  effusion 
and  hearty  sympathies,  in  a  manner  so  imposing 
and  so  unparalleled.     Amphikty6n  represents  the 
first  of  these  institutions,  and  Aethliusthe  second. 
As  the  Amphictyonic  assembly  was  always  espe- 
cially connected  with  Thermopylae  and  Thessaly, 
Amphikty6n  is  made  the  son  of  the  Thessalian 
Deukali6n  ;  but  as  the  Olympic  festival  was  no- 
wise locally  connected  with  Deukalidn,  Aethlius  is 
represented  as  having  Zeus  for  his  father,  and  as 
touching    Deukali6n   only  through   the  maternal 
line.     It  will  be  seen  presently  that  the  only  mat- 
ter predicated  respecting  Aethlius  is,  that  he  set- 
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tied  in  the  territory  of  Elis,  and  begat  Endymidn  : 
this  brings  him  into  local  contact  with  the  Olympic 
games,  and  his  function  is  then  ended. 

Having  thus  got  Hellas  as  an  aggregate  with  its 
main  cementing  forces,  we  march  on  to  its  sub- 
division into  parts,  through  iEolus,  D6rus  and 
Xuthus,  the  three  sons  of  HellSn^;  a  distribution 
which  is  far  from  being  exhaustive :  nevertheless, 
the  genealogists  whom  Apolloddrus  follows  recog- 
nise no  more  than  three  sons. 

The  genealogy  is  essentially  post-Homeric ;  for 
Homer  knows  Hellas  and  the  Hellenes  only  in 
connection  with  a  portion  of  Achaia  Phthi6tis. 
But  as  it  is  recognised  in  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue^ 
—composed  probably  within  the  first  century  after 
the  commencement  of  recorded  Olympiads,  or  be- 
fore 676  B.C. — the  peculiarities  of  it,  dating  from 
so  early  a  period,  deserve  much  attention.  We 
may  remark,  first,  that  it  seems  to  exhibit  to  us 
Ddrus  and  iEolus  as  the  only  pure  and  genuine 
offspring  of  HellSn.  For  their  brother  Xuthus  is 
not  enrolled  as  an  eponymus ;  he  neither  founds 

^  How  literally  and  implidtiy  even  the  ablest  Greeks  believed  in 
eponymous  persons,  such  as  Hell^n  and  I6n,  as  the  real  progenitors  of 
the  races  called  after  him,  may  be  seen  by  this,  that  Aristotle  gives  diis 
common  descent  as  the  definition  of  y€vos  (Metaphysic.  iv.  p.  IIS, 
Brandis) : — 

Fcvoff  Xcycroi,  t6  yxv rh  b^,  d^*  o?  hv  &<ri  np&TOV  Kivfftrayros  tig 

t6  €tvtu,     OvrcD  ycltp  \iyovTcu  oi  yAV,  ^EXXj/vcs  t6  y€Vos,  ol  dc,''l<oycf*  r^, 
ol  fuv  djr6  ^EXKrjvos,  ol  dc  ajr6  "iwpos,  €lv<u  irp^rov  ytviniirayros, 
«  Hesiod,  Fragm.  8.  p.  278,  ed.  Marktsch.— 

'EXXf^yof  y  iytvovTO  ^cftiordiroXoi  0a(riX^cff 
A&p6s  re,  Siov$6s  rt,  koH  Atokos  hnru>xBtpftri£, 
AioXidoi  d*  lyivovTo  Btfuardirokoi  paaiKfjfs 
KprjBrvs  ^d^  *A$dfiag  Koi  2lav<l>0£  aldkofirirrfs 
IdkfMiVtvg  T  adiKOf  lEai  vwtpOvfjtos  Utptrfpris. 
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nor  names  any  people ;  it  is  only  bis  sons  Achaeus 
and  Idn^  after  his  blood  has  been  mingled  with 
that  of  the  Erechtheid  Kreiisa,  who  become  epo- 
nyms  and  founders,  each  of  his  own  separate 
people.  Next,  as  to  the  territorial  distribution, 
Xuthus  receives  Peloponnesus  from  his  father, 
and  unites  himself  with  Attica,  (which  the  author 
of  this  genealogy  seems  to  have  conceived  as  ori- 
ginally unconnected  with  HellSn)  by  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  indigenous  hero  Erech- 
theus.  The  issue  of  this  marriage,  Achaeus  and 
I6n,  present  to  us  the  population  of  Peloponnesus 
and  Attica  conjointly  as  related  among  themselves 
by  the  tie  of  brotherhood,  but  as  one  degree  more 
distant  both  from  D6rians  and  iEolians.  ^olus 
reigns  over  the  regions  about  Thessaly,  and  calls 
the  people  in  those  parts  ^olians ;  while  D6rus 
occupies  **  the  country  over  against  Peloponnesus 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,"  and 
calls  the  inhabitants  after  himself,  D^rians^  It  is 
at  once  evident  that  this  designation  is  in  no  way 
applicable  to  the  confined  district  between  Par- 
nassus and  CEta,  which  alone  is  known  by  the 
name  of  D6ris,  and  its  inhabitants  by  that  of  D6- 

*  Apollod.  L  7,  3.  "EXXiyvoff  dc  KOI  Svft^rfs  'Opo^i^oy  (?),  A&pos, 
Xov6o£,  AloKog.  Air^s  y,kv  o^v  dif)'  avrov  tovs  KaKovfuvov£  TpaUovs 
npo4rriy6pfv<r€Jf''E\\rivas,  rois  di  naicriv  €nepurt  rijv  x»poy*  Kal  ZovBos 
lifv  \apw  rfjv  n«\o7r6vvrj<rov,  cV  ¥Lp€ov<nis  rrjs  'Epcx^cwy  *Axo*^v  cycv- 
yrfirt  koi  'Icava,  d^'  tiv  *Axaiol  Ka\''l<op€s  Kakavvrat.  A&pw  dc,  ttjv 
iripav  x»pav  HtXovovvriiTov  Xa/3a>y,  Towr  KaroiKovs  d<l>*  iavrav 
A»pt€is  ^KdXta-tv,  AioXoff  d«,  j3a(riXcvtf>y  r&y  ntpl  enraXiay  r&irav, 
TOW  ivoiKovvriis  AioXccf  npoaTjy6p€v<r€, 

Strabo  (viii.  p.  383)  and  Con6n  (Narr.  27),  who  eridently  copy  from 
the  same  lource,  represent  D6ru8  as  going  to  settle  in  the  territory 
properly  known  as  Ddris. 
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^"^/iJl;    rians,  in  the  historical  ages.     In  the  view  of  the 

tent  of  Dd-  '  ® 

ris  implied  authoF  of  this  gcnealogy,  the  Dorians  are  the  ori- 
iTeaitJJyr  ginal  occupants  of  the  large  range  of  territory 
north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  comprising  iEt6lia, 
Ph6ki6»  and  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians. 
And  this  farther  harmonises  with  the  other  legend 
noticed  by  ApoUoddrus,  when  he  states  that  Mtb- 
lus,  son  of  Endymion,  having  been  forced  to  expa- 
triate from  Peloponnesus,  crossed  into  the  Kurdtid 
territory*,  and  was  there  hospitably  received  by 
D6rus,  Laodokus,  and  PolypoetSs,  sons  of  Apollo 
and  Phthia.  He  slew  his  hosts,  acquired  the  ter- 
ritory, and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  i£lt6Iia :  his  son 
Pleur6n  married  Xanthippe,  daughter  of  D6rus ; 
while  his  other  son,  Kalyd6n,  marries  iSolia, 
daughter  of  Amytha6n.  Here  again  we  have  the 
name  of  Ddrus,  or  the  Dorians,  connected  with  the 
tract  subsequently  termed  i£t61ia.  That  Ddrus 
should  in  one  place  be  called  the  son  of  Apollo 
and  Phthia,  and  in  another  place  the  son  of  Helldn 
by  a  nymph,  will  surprise  no  one  accustomed  to 
the  fluctuating  personal  nomenclature  of  these  old 
legends :  moreover  the  name  of  Phthia  is  easy  to 
reconcile  with  that  of  HellSn,  as  both  are  identified 
with  the  same  portion  of  Thessaly,  even  from  the 
days  of  the  Iliad. 

This  story,  that  the  Ddrians  were  at  one  time 
the  occupants,  or  the  chief  occupants,  of  the  range 

^  Apollod.  i.  7>  6.     Alraik^ <pvy»v  €ls  rffv  KovprfTiba  x^P*^» 

KT€ipas  Tovs  vTrodcfafAcvovs*  ^las  Koi  *Air6KX<opos  vlovs,  A»pov  jcal  AiocS- 
doKOV  Koi  noXvirolTrfPy  axf>  iavrov  r^v  x^pov  AlT»\ia»  €KaX€{r«,  Again, 
i.  8,  1.  nXfvpcdP  (son  of  ^t61us)  ytifias  SavOitnnfv  r^y  Aopov,  iraiSa 
€y€vvt)<r(v  'Ayrjvopa, 
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of  territory  between  the  river  Achel6u8  and  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  is  at  least 
more  suitable  to  the  facts  attested  by  historical 
evidence  than  the  legends  given  in  Herodotus, 
who  represents  the  D6rians  as  orginally  in  the 
Phthi6tid ;  then  as  passing  under  Ddrus,  the  son 
of  Helldn,  into  the  Histiaedtid,  under  the  moun- 
tains of  Ossa  and  Olympus ;  next,  as  driven  by 
the  Kadmeians  into  the  regions  of  Pindus ;  from 
thence  passing  into  the  Dryopid  territory,  on  Mount 
CEta ;  lastly,  from  thence  into  Peloponn6sus\  The 
received  story  was,  that  the  great  D6rian  establish- 
ments in  Peloponnesus  were  formed  by  invasion 
from  the  north,  and  that  the  invaders  crossed  the 
gulf  from  Naupaktus, — a  statement  which,  how- 
ever disputable  with  respect  to  Argos,  seems  highly 
probable  in  regard  both  to  Sparta  and  Messdnia. 
That  the  name  of  D6rians  comprehended  far  more 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  insignificant  tetrapolis 
of  D6ris  Proper,  must  be  assumed,  if  we  believe 
that  they  conquered  Sparta  and  MessSnia :  both  the 
magnitude  of  the  conquest  itself,  and  the  passage 
of  a  large  portion  of  them  from  Naupaktus,  har- 
monise with  the  legend  as  given  by  Apollod6rus, 
in  which  the  D6rians  are  represented  as  the  prin-  This  form 
cipal  inhabitants  of  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf.  ge,!d\w- 
The  statements  which  we  find  in  Herodotus,  re-  ^^^'^^ 
specting  the  early  migrations  of  the  Ddrians,  have  s'fat  ota- 
been  considered  as  possessing  greater  historical  of  the  hi. 
value  than  those  of  the  fabulist  Apollod6rus.  But  rianlT 
both  are  equally  matter  of  legend,  while  the  brief 
indications  of  the  latter  seem  to  be  most  in  har- 

Herod.  i.  56. 
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mony  with  the  facts  which  we  afterwards  find  at- 
tested by  history. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  genea- 
logy which  makes  iEolus,  Xuthus  and  D6rus  sons 
of  HellSn,  is  as  old  as  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue ;  pro- 
bably also  that  which  makes  Helldn  son  of  Deu- 
kali6n.  Aethlius  also  is  an  Hesiodic  personage : 
whether  Amphikty6n  be  so  or  not,  we  have  no 
proof  \  They  could  not  have  been  introduced  into 
the  legendary  genealogy  until  after  the  Olympic 
games  and  the  Amphiktyonic  council  had  acquired 
an  established  and  extensive  reverence  throughout 
Greece. 

Respecting  D6rus  the  son  of  Hell^n,  we  find 
neither  legends  nor  legendary  genealogy  ;  respect- 
ing Xuthus,  very  little  beyond  the  tale  of  Kreiisa 
and  I6n,  which  has  its  place  more  naturally  among 
the  Attic  fables.  Achseus  however,  who  is  here 
represented  as  the  son  of  Xuthus,  appears  in  other 
stories  with  very  different  parentage  and  accompani- 
ments.    According  to  the  statement  which  we  find 

^  Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  67.     T6v  dc  'Evdv/i/owi  'Ha-iodot  luv 

*A€0Kiov  Tov  A(^p  Koi  KoXvjci/f  iro^a  Xryct Kai  neia-opdpos  dc  rck 

avrd  ^i/ci,  Koi  'AKOvtrikaos,  Kai  ^€p€Kvdrjf,  Koi  liiKavbpos  €P  d€UT€p^ 
AIt<oXikS>v,  Koi  GfiJirofiwos  ^v  *Ejr(moitou,s. 

Respecting  the  parentage  of  HellSn,  the  references  to  Hesiod  are  very 
confused.  Compare  Schol.  Homer.  Odyss.  x.  2,  and  Schol.  ApoUon. 
Rhod.  iii.  1066.     See  also  Hellanic.  Frag.  10.  Didot. 

Apollod6rus  and  PherekydSs  before  him  (Fragm.  51.  Didot)^  caUed 
Pr6togeneia  daughter  of  Deukali6n;  Pindar  (Olymp.  iz.  64)  designated 
her  as  daughter  of  Opus.  One  of  the  stratagems  mentioned  by  the 
Scholiast  to  get  rid  of  this  genealogical  discrepancy  was,  the  supposi- 
tion that  Deukali6n  had  two  names  {di^wjAos) ;  that  he  was  also  named 
Opus.  (Schol.  Pind.  Olymp.  ix.  85.) 

That  the  Deukalidse  or  posterity  of  Deukali6n  reigned  in  Thessaly, 
was  mentioned  both  by  Hesiod  and  Hekatsus,  ap.  Schol.  Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  265. 


name  serves 
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in  Diooysius  of  HalikarnassuSi  Achaeus,  PhthiuB 
and  Pela8gus  are  sons  of  Poseiddn  and  Larissa. 
They  migrate  from  Peloponnesus  into  Thessaly,  and 
distribute  the  Thessalian  territory  between  them, 
giving  their  names  to  its  principal  divisions :  their 
descendants  in  the  sixth  generation  were  driven 
out  of  that  country  by  the  invasion  of  Deukalidn 
at  the  head  of  the  Kurdtes  and  the  Leleges^  This 
was  the  story  of  those  who  wanted  to  provide  an 
eponymus  for  the  Achaeans  in  the  southern  dis-  Acbasi 
trictsof  Thessaly:  Pausanias  accomplishes  the  same  wh^rhis 
object  by  different  means,  representing  Achaeus  jlf^eTe' 
the  son  of  Xuthus  as  having  gone  back  to  Thessaly  ^""^ 
and  occupied  the  portion  of  it  to  which  his  father 
was  entitled.  Then,  by  way  of  explaining  how  it 
was  that  there  were  Achaeans  at  Sparta  and  at  Ar- 
gos,  he  tells  us  that  Archander  and  ArchitelSs,  the 
sons  of  Achaeus,  came  back  from  Thessaly  to  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  married  two  daughters  of  Danaus  : 
they  acquired  great  influence  at  Argos  and  Sparta, 
and  gave  to  the  people  the  name  of  Achaeans  after 
their  father  Achaeus^. 

>  Dionys.  H.  A.  R.  i.  17. 

*  Pausan.  yii.  1,  1-3.  Herodotus  also  mentions  (ii.  97)  Archander, 
son  of  Phthius  and  grandson  of  Achaeus,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Danaus.  Larcher  (Essai  sur  la  Chronologic  d'H^rodote,  ch.  x.  p.  321) 
tells  us  that  this  cannot  he  the  Danaus  who  came  from  Egypt,  the 
£Either  of  the  fifty  daughters,  who  must  have  lived  two  centuries  earlier, 
as  may  he  proved  hy  chronological  arguments :  this  must  be  another 
Danaus,  according  to  him. 

Strabo  seems  to  give  a  different  story  respecting  the  Achieans  in 
Peloponnesus  :  he  says  that  they  were  the  original  population  of  the 
peninsula,  that  they  came  in  from  Fhthia  with  Pelops,  and  inhabited 
Laconia,  which  was  from  them  called  Argos  Achaicum,  and  that  on 
the  conquest  of  the  Ddrians,  they  moved  into  Achaia  properly  so  called, 
expelling  the  Idnians  therefrom  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  365).  This  narrative  is, 
I  presume,  borrowed  from  Ephorus. 
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Euripides  also  deviates  very  materially  from  the 
Hesiodic  genealogy  in  respect  to  these  eponymous 
persons.  In  the  drama  called  I6n,  he  describes 
I6n  as  son  of  Kreiisa  by  Apollo,  but  adopted  by 
Xuthus :  according  to  him,  the  real  sons  of  Xuthus 
and  Kreiisa  are  D6rus  and  Achaeus^ — eponyms  of 
the  Ddrians  and  Achaeans  in  the  interior  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. And  it  is  a  still  more  capital  point  of 
Geneaiogi.   difference  that  he  omits  Hell6n  altogether — making 

cal  diversi* 

ties.  Xuthus  an  Achaean  by  race,  the  son  of  ^olus,  who 

is  the  son  of  Zeus^.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  in  the  fragments  of  two  other  dramas  of  Euripi- 
des, the  Melanippd  and  the  iSolus,  we  find  HellSn 
mentioned  both  as  father  of  iSolus  and  son  of 
Zeus^.  To  the  general  public  even  of  the  most 
instructed  city  of  Greece,  fluctuations  and  discre- 
pancies in  these  mythical  genealogies  seem  to  have 
been  neither  surprising  nor  offensive. 

»  Eurip.  Ion,  1690.  «  Eurip.  Ion,  64. 

*  See  the  Fragments  of  these  two  plays  in  Matthiae's  edition ;  compare 
Welcker,  Griechisch.  Tragod.  v.  ii.  p.  842.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
Fragments  of  the  Latin  Melanippd  of  Ennius  (see  Fragm.  2,  ed.  Bothe), 
HellSn  was  introduced  as  one  of  the  characters  of  the  piece. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SOLIDS,  OR  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  ^OLUS. 

If  two  of  the  sons  of  HellSn,  Ddrus  and  Xuthus, 
present  to  us  families  comparatively  unnoticed  in 
mythical  narrative,  the  third  son,  JEolus,  richly 
makes  up  for  the  deficiency.  From  him  we  pass  to 
his  seven  sons  and  five  daughters,  amidst  a  great 
abundance  of  heroic  and  poetical  incident. 

In  dealing  however  with  these  extensive  mythi-  Legends  of 
cal  families,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  ginYny'i^- 
legendary  world  of  Greece,  in  the  manner  in  which  ^i*di*"*^ 
it  is  presented  to  us,  appears  invested  with  a  de-  *'"'*"*"  *"*** 
gree  of  symmetry  and  coherence  which  did  not 
originally  belong  to  it.  For  the  old  ballads  and 
stories  which  were  sung  or  recounted  at  the  multi- 
plied festivals  of  Greece,  each  on  its  own  special 
theme,  have  been  lost:  the  religious  narratives, 
which  the  Exegfitfis  of  every  temple  had  present 
to  his  memory,  explanatory  of  the  peculiar  re- 
ligious ceremonies  and  local  customs  in  his  own 
town  or  DSme,  have  passed  away  :  all  these  pri- 
mitive  elements,  originally  distinct  and  uncon- 
nected, are  removed  out  of  our  sight,  and  we  pos- 
sess only  an  aggregate  result,  formed  by  many  con- 
fluent streams  of  fable,  and  connected  together  by 
the  agency  of  subsequent  poets  and  logographers. 
Even  the  earliest  agents  in  this  work  of  connecting 
and  systematising — the  Hesiodic  poets — have  been 

VOL.  I.  L 
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hardly  at  all  preserved.  Our  informatioQ  respect- 
ing Grecian  mythology  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
prose  logographers  who  followed  them,  and  in 
whose  works,  since  a  continuous  narrative  was 
above  all  things  essential  to  them,  the  fabulous  per- 
sonages are  woven  into  still  more  comprehensive 
pedigrees,  and  the  original  isolation  of  the  legends 
still  better  disguised.  Hekataeus,  PherekydSs,  Hel- 
lanikus,  and  Akusilaus  lived  at  a  time  when  the 
idea  of  Hellas  as  one  great  whole,  composed  of  fra- 
ternal sections,  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of 
every  Greek  ;  and  when  the  fancy  of  one  or  a  few 
great  families,  branching  out  widely  from  one  com- 
mon stem,  was  more  popular  and  acceptable  than 
that  of  a  distinct  indigenous  origin  in  each  of  the 
separate  districts.  These  logographers,  indeed, 
have  themselves  been  lost ;  but  Apollod6ru8  and 
the  various  scholiasts,  our  great  immediate  sources 
of  information  respecting  Grecian  mythology,  chiefly 
borrowed  from  them  :  so  that  the  legendary  world 
of  Greece  is  in  fact  known  to  us  through  them, 
combined  with  the  dramatic  and  Alexandrine  poets, 
their  Latin  imitators,  and  the  still  later  class  of 
scholiasts — except  indeed  such  occasional  glimpses 
as  we  obtain  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
and  the  remaining  Hesiodic  fragments,  which 
exhibit  but  too  frequently  a  hopeless  diversity 
-when  confronted  with  the  narratives  of  the  logo- 
graphers. 

Though  ^olus  (as  has  been  already  stated)  is 
himself  called  the  son  of  HellSn  along  with  Ddrus 
and  Xuthus,  yet  the  legends  concerning  th6  JSo- 
lids,  far  from  being  dependent  upon  this  genealogy. 
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are  not  all  even  coherent  with  it :  moreover  the 
name  of  ^olus  in  the  legend  is  older  than  that  of 
HellSn,  inasmuch  as  it  occurs  both  in  the  Iliad  ^oiu«> 
and  Odyssey  ^  Odysseus  sees  in  the  under- world 
the  beautiful  Tyr6,  daughter  of  Salmdneus,  and 
wife  of  Kr£theus,  son  of  JSolus. 

iSolus  is  represented  as  having  reigned  in  Thes-  His  seven 
saly:   his   seven   sons  were   KrStheus,  Sisyphus,  fiveVaugh- 


ten. 


Athamas,  Salm6neus,  Deidn,  Magnus  and  Peri6r6s  : 
his  five  daughters^  CanacS,  Alcyond,  PeisidikS, 
Calycd  and  PerimSdS.  The  fables  of  this  race  seem 
to  be  distinguished  by  a  constant  introduction  of 
the  god  Poseid6n,  as  well  as  by  an  unusual  pre- 
valence of  haughty  and  presumptuous  attributes 
among  the  iEolid  heroes,  leading  them  to  affront 
the  gods  by  pretences  of  equality,  and  sometimes 
even  by  defiance.  The  worship  of  Poseiddn  must 
probably  have  been  difiused  and  pre-eminent  among 
a  people  with  whom  these  legends  originated. 

SECTION  I.—SONS  OF  2EOLUS. 

Salm6neus  is  not  described  in  the  Odyssey  as  i.  First 
son  of  iBolus,  but  he  is  so  denominated  both  in  ^aUnoT^ 
the   Hesiodic   Catalogue,  and  by  the  subsequent  '*«"*» '"'y'^- 
logographers.     His   daughter  Tyr6   became  ena- 
moured of  the  river  Enipeus,  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  streams  that  traverse  the  earth :  she  frequented 

>  Diad,  vi.  154.     ^anK^os  AloXibrfs,  &c. 
Again,  Odyss.  xi.  234.— 

"Kpff  ^Toi  TrpJorriv  Tvpw  tdov  €vnaT€p€iap, 

*H  <f>aTo  SoX/MsyiJor  dfAVfuufos  tftcyovog  tlyat^ 

<^  dc  KprfBrjos  ywrf  tfifitvcu  AloXtdao. 

l'2 
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the  banks  assiduously,  and  there  the  god  Poseiddn 
found  means  to  indulge  his  passion  for  her,  as- 
suming the  character  of  the  river-god  himself. 
The  fruit  of  this  alliance  were  the  twin  brothers, 
Pelias  and  Nlleus :  Tyr6  afterwards  was  given  in 
marriage  to  her  uncle  KrStheus,  another  son  of 
^olus,  by  whom  she  had  iSs6n,  PherSs  and  Amy- 
tha6n — all  names  of  celebrity  in  the  heroic  le- 
gends ^  The  adventures  of  Tyr6  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  an  affecting  drama  of  Sophokl6s,  now  lost. 
Her  father  had  married  a  second  wife,  named  Si- 
ddr6,  whose  cruel  counsels  induced  him  *lo  punish 
and  torture  his  daughter  on  account  of  her  inter- 
course with  Poseid6n.  She  was  shorn  of  her  mag- 
nificent hair,  beaten  and  ill-used  in  various  ways, 
and  confined  in  a  loathsome  dungeon.  Unable  to 
take  care  of  her  two  children,  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  expose  them  immediately  on  their  birth 
in  a  little  boat  on  the  river  Enipeus ;  they  were 
preserved  by  the  kindness  of  a  herdsman,  and 
when  grown  up  to  manhood,  rescued  their  mother, 
and  revenged  her  wrongs  by  putting  to  death  the 
iron-hearted  Siddr6^.  This  pathetic  tale  respecting 
the  long  imprisonment  of  Tyrd  is  substituted  by 
SophoklSs  in  place  of  the  Homeric  legend,  which 

>  Homer,  Odyss.  xi.  234-257;  xv.  226. 

*  Diod6ru8,  iy.  68.  Sophoklls.  Fragm.  1.  Tup<&.  ^a<t>&s  2(di;po>  kqI 
<f>€pova-a  ToCvoiia,  The  genius  of  Sophokl^  is  occasionally  seduced  by 
this  play  upon  the  etymology  of  a  name,  even  in  the  most  impressive 
scenes  of  his  tragedies.  See  Ajax,  425.  Compare  Hellanik.  Fragm, 
p.  9,  ed.  Preller.  There  was  a  first  and  second  edition  of  the  Tyi^5 — 
TTJf  d€VT€pa£  Tvpovr.  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  276.  See  the  few  frag- 
ments of  the  lost  drama  in  Bindbrf 's  Collection,  p.  53.  The  plot  was 
in  many  respects  analogous  to  the  Antiop6  of  the  Euripides. 
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represented  her  to  have  become  the  wife  of  Kr6- 
theus  and  mother  of  a  numerous  offspring  ^ 

Her  father,  the  unjust  Salm6neus,  exhibited  in 
his  conduct  the  most  insolent  impiety  towards  the 
gods.  He  assumed  the  name  and  title  even  of 
Zeus,  and  caused  to  be  offered  to  himself  the  sacri- 
fices destined  for  that  god:  he  also  imitated  the 
thunder  and  lightning,  by  driving  about  with 
brazen  caldrons  attached  to  his  chariot  and  castr 
ing  lighted  torches  towards  heaven.  Such  wicked- 
ness finally  drew  upon  him  the  wrath  of  Zeus, 
who  smote  him  with  a  thunderbolt,  and  effaced 
from  the  earth  the  city  which  he  had  founded,  with 
all  its  inhabitants'. 

Pelias  and  Neleus,  "both  stout  vassals  of  the  N^e"!"** 
great  Zeus,''  became   engaged    in   dissension   re- 
specting the  kingdom  of  Idlkos  in  Thessaly.     Pe- 
lias got  possession  of  it,  and  dwelt  there  in  plenty 

'  A  third  story,  different  both  firom  Homer  and  from  SophoklSs,  re- 
specting Tyr6,  is  found  in  Hyginus  (Fab.  Ix.) :  it  is  of  a  tragical  cast, 
and  borrowed,  like  so  many  other  tales  in  that  collection,  from  one  of 
the  lost  Greek  dramas. 

'  Apollod.  i.  9,  7»  SaX/Movevf  r  ^dijco;  Ka\  {mip&vfxoi  n^pifipijs, 
Hesiod,  Fragm.  Catal.  8.  Marktschefibl. 

VHiere  the  city  of  Salmdneus  was  situated,  the  ancient  investigators 
were  not  agreed ;  whether  in  the  Pisatid,  or  in  Elis,  or  in  Thessaly 
(see  Strabo,  viii.  p.  356).  £uripid6s  in  his  ^olus  placed  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alpheius  (Eurip.  Fragm.  Mo\.  1).  A  viUage  and  fountain 
in  the  Pisatid  bore  the  name  of  Salmdnl ;  but  the  mention  of  the  river 
Enipeus  seems  to  mark  Thessaly  as  the  original  seat  of  the  legend. 
But  the  natveti  of  the  tale  preserved  by  Apolloddrus  (Virgil  in  the 
JSneid,  vi.  586,  has  retouched  it)  marks  its  ancient  date :  the  final 
circumstance  of  that  tale  was,  that  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  were 
annihilated. 

Ephorus  makes  Salm6neus  king  of  the  Epeians  and  of  the  Pisatse 
(Fragm.  15,  ed.  Didot). 

The  lost  drama  of  Sophokles,  called  2a\fxavfvs,  was  a  bpafia  o-arvpt- 
k6v.     See  Dindorf's  Fragm.  483. 
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and  prosperity  ;  but  he  had  offended  the  goddess 
H6rd  by  killing  Siddrd  upon  her  altar,  and  the 
effects  of  her  wrath  were  manifested  in  his  rela- 
tions with  his  nephew  Jas6n^ 

N61eu8  quitted  Thessaly,  went  into  Peloponne- 
sus, and  there  founded  the  kingdom  of  Pylos.  He 
purchased,  by  immense  marriage  presents,  the  pri- 
vilege of  wedding  the  beautiful  Chldris,  daughter 
of  Amphidn,  king  of  Orchomenos*  by  whom  he 
had  twelve  sons  and  but  one  daughter' — the  fair 
and  captivating  P6r6,  whom  suitors  from  all  the 
neighbourhood  courted  in  marriage.  But  Ndleus, 
"  the  haughtiest  of  living  men«,"  refused  to  enter- 
tain the  pretensions  of  any  of  them :  he  would 
grant  his  daughter  only  to  that  man  who  should 
bring  to  him  the  oxen  of  Iphiklos,  from  Phylakd  in 
Thessaly.  These  precious  animals  were  carefully 
guarded 9  as  well  by  herdsmen  as  by  a  dog  whom 
neither  man  nor  animal  could  approach.  Never- 
theless, Bias,  the  son  of  Amythadn,  nephew  of 
N61eu8,  being  desperately  enamoured  of  P6r6,  pre- 
vailed upon  his  brother  Melampus  to  undertake 
for  his  sake  the  perilous  adventure,  in  spite  of  the 
prophetic  knowledge  of  the  latter,  which  fore- 
warned him  that  though  he  would  ultimately  suc- 
ceed, the  prize  must  be  purchased  by  severe  cap- 
tivity and  suffering.  Melampus,  in  attempting  to 
steal  the  oxen,  was  seized  and  put  in  prison  ;  from 
whence  nothing  but  his  prophetic  powers  rescued 
him.      Being  acquainted    with  the   language   of 

'  Horn.  Od.  xi.  280.     ApoUod.  i.  9,  9.  Kpartpa  B€pan6yrt  At^s,  &c. 

8  Dioddr.  iv.  68. 

*  N^Xca  Tf  firydBvfioy^  ayavorarov  {a>6trnDP  (Horn.  Odyss.  xv.  228). 
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worms,  he  heard  these  animals  communicating  to 
each  other,  in  the  roof  over  his  head,  that  the 
beams  were  nearly  eaten  through  and  about  to 
fall  in.  He  communicated  this  intelligence  to  his 
guards,  and  demanded  to  be  conveyed  to  another 
place  of  confinement,  announcing  that  the  roof 
would  presently  fall  in  and  bury  them.  The  pre- 
diction was  fulfilled^  and  Phylakos,  father  of  Iphi- 
klos,  full  of  wonder  at  this  specimen  of  prophetic 
power,  immediately  caused  him  to  be  released,  psrd,  Bias, 
He  further  consulted  him  respecting  the  condition  Ju,. 
of  his  son  Iphiklos,  who  was  childless ;  and  pro- 
mised him  the  possession  of  the  oxen  on  condition 
of  his  suggesting  the  means  whereby  ofispring 
might  be  ensured.  A  vulture  having  communicated 
to  Melampus  the  requisite  information,  Podark^s, 
the  son  of  Iphiklos,  was  born  shortly  afterwards. 
In  this  manner  Melampus  obtained  possession  of 
the  oxen,  and  conveyed  them  to  Pylos,  ensuring 
to  his  brother  Bias  the  hand  of  Pdr6\  How  this 
great  legendary  character,  by  miraculously  healing 
the  deranged  daughters  of  Prcetos,  procured  both 
for  himself  and  for  Bias  dominion  in  Argos,  has 
been  recounted  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

Of  the  twelve  sons  of  N61eus,  one  at  least,  Peri- 
klymenos, — besides  the  ever-memorable  Nestdr, — 
was  distinguished  for  his  exploits  as  well  as  for  his 

1  Horn.  Od.  xi.  278 ;  xv.  234.  Apollod.  i.  9,  12.  The  basis  of  this 
curious  romance  is  in  the  Odyssey,  amplified  by  subsequent  poets. 
There  are  points  however  in  the  old  Homeric  legend,  as  it  is  briefly 
sketched  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  which  seem  to  have  been 
subsequently  left  out  or  varied.  XSleus  seizes  the  property  of  Melam- 
pus during  his  absence ;  the  latter,  returning  with  the  oxen  from  Phy- 
lakl,  revenges  himself  upon  Neleus  for  the  injury.     Odyss.  xv.  23'A. 
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Perikiy.  miraculous  gifts.  Poseiddn,  the  divine  father  of 
the  race,  had  bestowed  upon  him  the  privilege  of 
changing  his  form  at  pleasure  into  that  of  any  bird, 
beast,  reptile,  or  insect'.  He  had  occasion  for  all 
these  resources,  and  he  employed  them  for  a  time 
with  success  in  defending  his  family  against  the 
terrible  indignation  of  HSraklds,  who,  provoked  by 
the  refusal  of  Nfileus  to  perform  for  him  the  cere- 
mony of  purification  after  his  murder  of  Iphitus, 
attacked  the  NSIeids  at  Pylos.  Periklymenos  by 
his  extraordinary  powers  prolonged  the  resistance, 
but  the  hour  of  his  fate  was  at  length  brought  upon 
him  by  the  intervention  of  AthdnS,  who  pointed 
him  out  to  HSraklSs  while  he  was  perched  as  a  bee 
upon  the  hero's  chariot.  He  was  killed,  and  Hd- 
rakl^  became  completely  victorious,  overpowering 
Poseid6n,  H6rS,  ArSs,  and  HadSs,  and  even  wound- 
ing the  three  latter,  who  assisted  in  the  defence. 
Eleven  of  the  sons  of  N^leus  perished  by  his  hand, 
while  Nest6r,  then  a  youth,  was  preserved  only  by 
his  accidental  absence  at  Gerdna,  away  from  his 
father's  residence*. 

1  Herod,  Catalog,  ap.  Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  156;  Ovid,  Metam. 
xii.  p.  556 ;  Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  xi.  p.  284.  Poseiddn  carefully  protecU 
Antilochus,  son  of  Nestdr,  in  the  Iliad,  xiii.  554-563. 

*  Hesiod,  Catalog,  ap.  Schol.  Ven.  ad  Iliad,  ii.  336 :  and  Steph.  Byz. 
V.  Ttprivia;  Homer,  II.  v.  392;  xi.  693;  Apollod6r.  ii.  7,  3;  Hesiod, 
Scut.  Here.  360;  Pindar,  01.  ix.  32. 

According  to  the  Homeric  legend,  Ndleus  himself  was  not  killed  by 
H^raklSs :  subsequent  poets  or  log^graphers,  whom  Apollod6rus  follows, 
seem  to  have  thought  it  an  injustice,  that  the  offence  given  by  Nolens 
himself  should  have  been  avenged  upon  his  sons  and  not  upon  himself; 
they  therefore  altered  the  legend  upon  this  point,  and  rejected  the 
passage  in  the  Iliad  as  spurious  (see  Schol.  Ven.  ad  Iliad,  xi.  682). 

The  refusal  of  purification  by  NSleus  to  IleraklSs  is  a  genuine  le- 
gendary cause:  the  commentators,  who  were  disposed  to  spread  a 
coating  of  history  over  these  transaction!!,  introduced  another  cause, — 
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The  proud  house  of  the  NSleids  was  now  reduced  »«<*'  »nd 

*^  his  exploit!. 

to  Nestor ;  but  Nest6r  singly  sufficed  to  sustain  its 
eminence^  He  appears  not  only  as  the  defender 
and  avenger  of  Pylos  against  the  insolence  and  ra- 
pacity of  his  Epeian  neighbours  in  Elis,  but  also  as 
aiding  the  Lapithse  in  their  terrible  combat  against 
the  Centaurs,  and  as  companion  of  ThSgeus,  Peiri- 
thous,  and  the  other  great  legendary  heroes  who 
preceded  the  Trojan  war.  In  extreme  old  age  his 
once  marvellous  power  of  handling  his  weapons 
has  indeed  passed  away,  but  his  activity  remains 
unimpaired,  and  his  sagacity  as  well  as  his  influence 
in  counsel  is  greater  than  ever.  He  not  only  as- 
sembles the  various  Grecian  chiefs  for  the  arma- 
ment against  Troy,  perambulating  the  districts  of 
Helias  along  with  Odysseus,  but  takes  a  vigorous 
part  in  the  siege  itself,  and  is  of  pre-eminent  service 
to  Agamemn6n.  And  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
siege,  he  is  one  of  the  few  Grecian  princes  who 
returns  to  his  original  dominions,  and  is  found,  in 
a  strenuous  and  honoured  old  age,  in  the  midst  of 
his  children  and  subjects, — sitting  with  the  sceptre 
of  authority  on  the  stone  bench  before  his  house  at 
Pylos,— offering  sacrifice  to  Poseid6n,  as  his  father 
NSleus  had  done  before  him, — and  mourning  only 
over  the  death  of  his  favourite  son  Antilochus,  who 
had  fallen  along  with  so  many  brave  companions 
in  arms,  in  the  Trojan  war\ 

Neleiis,  as  king  of  Pylos,  had  aided  the  Oichomenians  in  their  war 
against  HdraklSs  and  the  ThSbans  (see  Sch.  Yen.  ad  Iliad,  xi.  689;. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Pylos  was  distinguished  for  its  ancient  worship 
both  of  Poseiddn  and  of  HadSs  :  there  were  abundant  local  legends  re- 
specting them  (see  Strabo,  viii.  pp.  344,  346). 

»  About  Nestdr.  Iliad,  i.  260-275;  ii.  370;  xi.  670-770;  Odyss. 
iii.  6,  110,  409. 
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After  Nestdr  the  line  of  the  Nfileids  numbers 
undistinguished  namies, — B6ru8,  Penlhilus,  and  An- 
dropompus, — three  successive  generations  down  to 
Melanthus,  who  on  the  invasion  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Herakleids,  quitted  Pylos  and  retired  to 
Athens,  where  he  became  king,  in  a  manner  which 
down  to  I  shall  hereafter  recount.  His  son  Kodrus  was  the 
Kodrus.  ig^gj  Athenian  king ;  and  N^leus,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Kodrus,  is  mentioned  as  the  principal  conductor 
of  what  is  called  the  Ionic  emigration  from  Athens 
to  Asia  Minor\  It  is  certain  that  during  the 
historical  age,  not  merely  the  princely  family  of 
the  Kodrids  in  MilStus,  Ephesus,  and  other  Ionic 
cities,  but  some  of  the  greatest  families  even  in 
Athens  itself,  traced  their  heroic  lineage  through 
the  Nlleids  up  to  Poseiddn :  and  the  legends  re- 
specting Nestdr  and  Periklymenos  would  find  espe- 
cial favour  amidst  Greeks  with  such  feelings  and 
belief.  The  Kodrids  at  Ephesus,  and  probably 
some  other  Ionic  towns,  long  retained  the  title  and 
honorary  precedence  of  kings,  even  after  they  had 
lost  the  substantial  power  belonging  to  the  oflSce. 
They  stood  in  the  same  relation,  embodying  both 
religious  worship  and  supposed  ancestry,  to  the 
Ndleids  and  Poseiddn,  as  the  chiefs  of  the  iEolic 
colonies  to  Agamemndn  and  Orestds.  The  Athe- 
nian despot  Peisistratus  was  named  after  the  son 
of  Nestdr  in  the  Odyssey ;  and  we  may  safely 
presume  that  the  heroic  worship  of  the  NSleids 

'  Hellanik.  Fragm.  10,  ed.  Didot;  Pausan.  vii.  2,  3;  Herodot. 
V.  65 ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  633.  Hellanikus,  in  giving  the  genealogy  from 
Nlleus  to  MelanthuB,  traces  it  through  Periklymenos  and  not  through 
Ne8t6r :  the  words  of  Herodotus  imply  that  he  must  have  included 

Nestor. 
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was  as  carefully  cherished  at  the  Ionic  Mil^us  as 
at  the  Italian  Metapontum^ 

Having  pursued  the  line  of  Salmdneus  and  N6-  ^co«id 
leus  to  the  end  of  its  legendary  career,  we  may  iine~ 
now  turn  back  to  that  of  another  son  of  iEoIus,  Kr6- 
theus, — a  line  hardly  less  celebrated  in  respect  of 
the  heroic  names  which  it  presents.  Alk^stis,  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  daughters  of  Pelias',  was 
promised  by  her  father  in  marriage  to  the  man  who 
could  bring  him  a  lion  and  a  boar  tamed  to  the 
yoke  and  drawing  together.  AdmStus,  son  of 
PherSs,  the  eponymus  of  Pherse  in  Thessaly,  and 
thus  grandson  of  KrStheus,  was  enabled  by  the  aid 
of  Apollo  to  fulfil  this  condition,  and  to  win  her^; 
for  Apollo  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  his 
service  as  a  slave  (condemned  to  this  penalty  by 
Zeus  for  having  put  to  death  the  Cycldpes),  in 
which  capacity  he  tended  the  herds  and  horses 
with  such  success,  as  to  equip  EumSlus  (the  son 
of  Admetus)  to  the  Trojan  war  with  the  finest 
horses  in  the  Grecian  army.  Though  menial  duties 
were  imposed  upon  him,  even  to  the  drudgery  of 
grinding  in  the  mill^,  he  yet  carried  away  with  him 
a  grateful  and  friendly  sentiment  towards  his  mortal 
master,  whom  he  interfered  to  rescue  from  the 
wrath  of  the  goddess  Artemis,  when  she  was  indig- 

'  Herodot.  v.  67 ;  Strabo^  vi.  p.  264 ;  Mimnennus,  Fragm.  9^ 
Schneidewin. 

«  Diad,  ii.  715. 

>  Apollod6r.  i.  9,  15;  Eustath.  ad  Diad.  ii.  711. 

*  Euripid.  Alk^st.  init.  Welcker ;  Griechiscb.  Tragod.  (p.  344)  on 
the  lost  play  of  Sophokl^s  called  Adindtas  or  AlkSstia ;  Horn.  Diad. 
ii.  766;  Hygin.  Fab.  50-51  (Sophoklfis.  Fr.  Inc.  730;  Dind.  ap.  Plu- 
tarch. Defect.  One.  p.  417).  This  tale  of  the  temporaiy  scryitude  of 
particular  gods,  by  order  of  Zeus  as  a  punishment  for  misbehaviour, 
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nant  at  the  omission  of  her  naoie  in  his  wedding 
an^ku  sacrifices.  Admfitus  was  about  to  perish  by  a  pre- 
ktttis.  mature  death,  when  Apollo  by  earnest  solicitation 
to  the  Fates,  obtained  for  him  the  privilege  that 
his  life  should  be  prolonged,  if  he  could  find  any 
person  to  die  a  voluntary  death  in  his  place. 
His  father  and  his  mother  both  refused  to  make 
this  sacrifice  for  him,  but  the  devoted  attachment 
of  his  wife  Alk^stis  disposed  her  to  embrace  with 
cheerfulness  the  condition  of  dying  to  preserve  her 
husband.  She  had  already  perished,  when  HSra- 
kids,  the  ancient  guest  and  friend  of  AdmStus,  ar- 
rived during  the  first  hour  of  lamentation ;  his 
strength  and  daring  enabled  him  to  rescue  the 
deceased  Alkdstis  even  from  the  grasp  of  Thanatos 
(Death),  and  to  restore  her  alive  to  her  disconsolate 
husband ^ 
The   son  of  Pelias,  Akastus,  had  received  and 

recurs  not  unfreqaently  among  the  incidents  of  the  mythical  world. 
The  poet  Panyasis  (ap.  Clem.  Alexand.  Adm.  ad  Gent.  p.  23) — 
TX^  fjLtv  ArjfATiTrjp,  tKtj  di  Kkvrbs  'Afi<f)iyvfi€is, 
TfKij  3e  noireidafiOPy  rX^  d*  dpyvp^ro^s  *Airo\\»v 
*Apbp\  vapa  BvrfT^  $ifT€V(r€fjL€v  €ls  €viavT6v' 
TfKrj  di  Koi  6Ppiii60vfios''Afnjs  V7r6  rrarpos  dpoyiajs. 
The  old  legend  followed  out  the  fundamental  idea  with  remarkable  con- 
sistency :  La6med6n,  as  the  temporary  master  of  Poseidon  and  Apollo, 
threatens  to  bind  them  hand  and  foot,  to  sell  them  in  the  distant  islands, 
and  to  cut  off  the  «ars  of  both,  when  they  come  to  ask  for  their  stipu- 
lated wages  (Iliad,  xxi.  455).     It  was  a  new  turn  given  to  the  story  by 
the  Alexandrine  poets,  when  they  introduced  the  motive  of  love,  and 
made  the  servitude  voluntary  on  the  partof  Apollo  (Kallimachus,  Hymn. 
Apoll.  49 ;  TibuUus,  Eleg.  ii.  3,  11-30). 

»  Eurip.  Alk^stis,  Arg. ;  ApoUod.  i.  9,  16.  To  bring  this  beautifiil 
legend  more  into  the  colour  of  history,  a  new  version  of  it  was  subse- 
quently framed :  Herakles  was  eminently  skilled  in  medicine,  and  saved 
the  life  of  Alkestis  when  she  was  about  to  perish  from  a  desperate  malady 
(Plutarch,  Amator.  1/.  vol.  iv.  p.  53,  Wytt.). 
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sheltered  P^leus  when  obliged  to  fly  his  country  in 
consequence  of  the  involuntary  murder  of  Eury- 
tidn.  KrSthdis,  the  wife  of  Akastus,  becoming  psieutand 
enamoured  of  P^leus,  made  to  him  advances  which  Akastus. 
he  repudiated.  Exasperated  at  his  refusal,  and  de- 
termined to  procure  his  destruction,  she  persuaded 
her  husband  that  Pdleus  had  attempted  her  chastity : 
upon  which  Akastus  conducted  Peleus  out  upon  a 
hunting  excursion  among  the  woody  regions  of 
Mount  Pdlion,  contrived  to  steal  from  him  the  sword 
fabricated  and  given  by  HSphaestos,  and  then  left 
him,  alone  and  unarmed,  to  perish  by  the  hands  of 
the  Centaurs  or  by  the  wild  beasts.  By  the  friendly 
aid  of  the  Centaur  Cheir6n,  however,  Pfileus  was 
preserved,  and  his  sword  restored  to  him  :  return- 
ing to  the  city,  he  avenged  himself  by  putting  to 
death  both  Akastus  and  his  perfidious  wife\ 

But  amongst  all  the  legends  with  which  the 
name  of  Pelias  is  connected,  by  far  the  most  me- 
morable is  that  of  Jas6n  and  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition. Jas6n  was  son  of  iEs6n,  grandson  of  Kr£- 
theus,  and  thus  great-grandson  of  iEolus.  Pelias, 
having  consulted  the  oracle  respecting  the  security 
of  his  dominion  at  I61kos,  had  received  in  answer 
a  warning  to  beware  of  the  man  who  should  appear 
before  him  with  only  one  sandal.  He  was  cele- 
brating a  festival  in  honour  of  Poseiddn,  when  it  so 
happened  that  Jas6n  appeared  before  him  with  one 
of  his  feet  unsandaled :  he  had  lost  one  sandal  in 
wading  through  the  swollen  current  of  the  river 

'  The  legend  of  Akastus  and  Peleus  was  g;iyen  in  great  detail  in  the 
Catalogue  of  Hesiod  (Catalog.  Fragm.  20-21,  Marktscheff.) ;  Schol. 
Pindar.  Nem.  iv.  95  ;  Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  i.  224 ;  Apollod.  iii.  13,  2. 
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Anauros.  Pelias  immediately  understood  that  this 
was  the  enemy  against  whom  the  oracle  had  fore- 
warned him.  As  a  means  of  averting  the  danger^ 
he  imposed  upon  Jasdn  the  desperate  task  of  bring- 
Pelias  and  iug  back  to  I61kos  the  Golden  Fleece, — the  fleece  of 
jatdn.         jj^^j  j^jj^  which  had  carried  Phryxos  from  Achaia 

to  Kolchis,  and  which  Phryxos  had  dedicated  in  the 
latter  country  as  an  offering  to  the  god  Ards.  The 
result  of  this  injunction  was  the  memorable  expe- 
dition— of  the  ship  Arg6  and  her  crew  called  the 
Argonauts,  composed  of  the  bravest  and  noblest 
youths  of  Greece — which  cannot  be  conveniently 
included  among  the  legends  of  the  Solids,  and  is 
reserved  for  a  separate  chapter, 
jaadnand  The  voyagc  of  the  Arg6  was  long  protracted, 
and  Pelias,  persuaded  that  neither  the  ship  nor  her 
crew  would  ever  return,  put  to  death  both  the 
father  and  mother  of  Jas6n,  together  with  their 
infant  son.  .£s6n,  the  father,  being  permitted  to 
choose  the  manner  of  his  own  death,  drank  bull's 
blood  while  performing  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
At  length,  however,  Jasdn  did  return,  bringing  with 
him  not  only  the  golden  fleece,  but  also  M^dea, 
daughter  of  M&t^s^  king  of  Kolchis,  as  his  wife, 
— a  woman  distinguished  for  magical  skill  and  cun- 
ning, by  whose  assistance  alone  the  Argonauts  had 
succeeded  in  their  project.  Though  determined  to 
avenge  himself  upon  Pelias,  Jas6n  knew  he  could 
only  succeed  by  stratagem :  he  remained  with  his 
companions  at  a  short  distance  from  Idlkos,  while 
MSdea,  feigning  herself  a  fugitive  from  his  ill- 
usage,  entered  the  town  alone,  and  procured  access 
to  the  daughters  of  Pelias.     By   exhibitions    of 
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her  magical  powers  she  soon  obtained  unqualified 
ascendency  over  their  minds.  For  example,  she 
selected  from  the  flocks  of  Pelias  a  ram  in  the 
extremity  of  old  age,  cut  him  up  and  boiled  him 
in  a  caldron  with  herbs,  and  brought  him  out  in 
the  shape  of  a  young  and  vigorous  lamb  ^ :  the 
daughters  of  Pelias  were  made  to  believe  that  their 
old  father  could  in  like  manner  be  restored  to 
youth.  In  this  persuasion  they  cut  him  up  with 
their  own  hands  and  cast  his  limbs  into  the  cal- 
dron, trusting  that  Mddea  would  produce  upon  him 
the  same  magical  effect.  Mddea  pretended  that  an 
invocation  to  the  moon  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
ceremony :  she  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  house  as 
if  to  pronounce  it,  and  there  lighting  the  fire- 
signal  concerted  with  the  Argonauts,  Jasdn  and  his 
companions  burst  in  and  possessed  themselves  of 
the  town.  Satisfied  with  having  thus  revenged 
himself,  Jasdn  yielded  the  principality  of  loikos 
to  Akastus,  son  of  Pelias,  and  retired  with  Mddea 
to  Corinth.  Thus  did  the  goddess  H^rfi  gratify 
her  ancient  wrath  against  Pelias :  she  had  con- 
stantly watched  over  Jasdn,  and  had  carried  the 
''  all-notorious"  Arg6  through  its  innumerable  pe- 
rils, in  order  that  Jasftn  might  bring  home  M^dea 
to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  his  uncle ^.     The  mis- 

1  Thifl  incident  waa  contained  in  one  of  the  earliest  dramaa  of  Euri- 
pid^,  the  EEcXiadcr,  now  loat.  Moses  of  ChorSnd  (Prog3mina8m.  ap. 
Maii  ad  Euaeb.  p.  43),  who  gives  an  extract  from  the  argument,  says 
that  the  poet  "  extremos  mentiendi  fines  atting;it." 

The  'PiCorofioi  of  Sophokl^  seems  also  to  have  turned  upon  the  same 
catastrophe  (see  Fragm.  479,  Dindorf). 

'  The  kindness  of  KM  towards  Jas^  seems  to  be  older  in  the  legend 
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guided  daughters  of  Pelias  departed  as  voluntary 
exiles  to  Arcadia:  Akastus  his  son  celebrated 
splendid  funeral  games  in  honour  of  his  deceased 
fatherV 

than  her  displeasure  against  Pelias ;  at  least  it  is  specially  noticed  in 
the  Odyssey,  as  the  great  cause  of  the  escape  of  the  ship  Argd :  'AXX* 
"Uprj  frap€ntfi^lttv,  circl  <t>ikos  Jfev  'li^crcop  (xii.  70).  In  the  Hesiodic  Theo- 
gony  Pelias  stands  to  Jas6n  in  the  same  relation  as  Eurystheus  to  Hd- 
rakl^s, — a  severe  taskmaster  as  well  as  a  wicked  and  insolent  man, — 
vfipiarris  niXirjs  Koi  ordfrBaKosj  o/3pt/iOfpyor  (Theog.  995).  ApoUdnius 
Rhodius  keeps  the  wrath  of  H6rS  against  Pelias  in  the  for^round,  i.  14 ; 
ii.  1134;  iv.  242;  see  also  Hygin.  f.  13. 

There  is  great  diversity  in  the  stories  given  of  the  proximate  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  death  of  Pelias :  Eurip.  M^d.  491 ;  Apol- 
lodfir.  i.  9,  27 ;  Dioddr.  iv.  60-52 ;  Ovid,  Metam.  vii.  162,  203,  297, 
347  ;  Pausan.  viii.  11,  2 ;  Schol.  ad  Lycoph.  175. 

In  the  legend  of  Akastus  and  Pdleus,  as  recounted  above,  Akastus 
was  made  to  perish  by  the  hand  of  Peleus.  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to 
reconcile  these  contradictions. 

Pausanias  mentions  that  he  could  not  find  in  any  of  the  poets,  so  far 
as  he  had  read,  the  names  of  the  daughters  of  Pelias,  and  that  the 
painter  Mik6n  had  given  to  them  names  (pvdfutra  d*  avrcus  noirfr^s  fih 
tfOrro  ovdeU,  Saa  y  (iriKe^cnitOa  rjfjLtis,  &c.,  Pausan.  viii.  11,  1).  Yet 
their  names  are  given  in  the  authors  whom  Diodorus  copied ;  and  Al- 
kSstis,  at  any  rate,  was  most  memorable.  Mikdn  gave  the  names  Aste- 
ropeia  and  Antinod,  altogether  different  from  those  in  Diod6rus.  Both 
Dioddrus  and  Hygiaus  exonerate  Alk^stis  from  all  share  in  the  death  of 
her  father  (Hygin.  f.  24). 

The  old  poem  called  the  Maroi  (see  Argum.  ad  Eurip.  M^.,  and 
Schol.  Aristophan.  Equit.  1321)  recounted,  that  MMea  had  boiled  in  a 
caldron  the  old  Mibn,  father  of  Jas6n,  with  herbs  and  incantations, 
and  that  she  had  brought  him  out  young  and  strong.  Ovid  copies  this 
(Metam.  vii.  162-203).  It  is  singular  that  Pherekydds  and  Simonid^s 
said  that  she  had  performed  this  process  upon  Jas6n  himself  (Schol. 
Aristoph.  L  c).  Diogenes  (ap.  Stobee.  Florileg.  t.  xxix.  92)  ration- 
alises the  story,  and  converts  M^dea  fr^m  an  enchantress  into  an  im- 
proving and  regenerating  preceptress.  The  death  of  JE&6n,  as  described 
in  the  text,  is  given  from  Diod6rus  and  Apollod6rus.  MMea  seems  to 
have  been  worshiped  as  a  goddess  in  other  places  besides  Corinth  (see 
Athenagor.  Legat.  pro  Christ.  12 ;  Macrobius,  i.  12,  p.  247,  Gronov.). 

^  These  frmeral  games  in  honour  of  Pelias  were  among  the  most  re- 
nowned of  the  mythical  incidents :  they  were  celebrated  in  a  special  poem 
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Jasbn  and  M^dea  retired  from  I61ko8  to  Corinth,  ^*^*' ** 
where  they  resided  ten  years :  their  children  were 
— Medeius,  whom  the  Centaur  Cheir6n  educated 
in  the  regions  of  Mount  P6Iion\ — and  Mennerus 
and  Pherfis,  born  at  Corinth.  After  they  had  re- 
sided there  ten  years  in  prosperity,  Jasdn  set  his 
affections  on  GlaukS,  daughter  of  Kre6n'  king  of 
Corinth  ;  and  as  her  father  was  willing  to  give  her 
to  him  in  marriage,  he  determined  to  repudiate 
Mddea,  who  received  orders  forthwith  to  leave 
Corinth.  Stung  with  this  insult  and  bent  upon 
revenge,  M6dea  prepared  a  poisoned  robe,  and 
sent  it  as  a  marriage  present  to  Glaukd:  it  was 
unthinkingly  accepted  and  put  on,  and  the  body 
of  the  unfortunate  bride  was  burnt  up  and  con- 
sumed. Kre6n,  her  father,  who  tried  to  tear  from 
her  the  burning  garment,  shared  her  fate  and 
perished.  The  exulting  MSdea  escaped  by  means 
of  a  chariot  with  winged  serpents  furnished  to  her 
by  her  grandfather  Helios  :  she  placed  herself  under 
the  protection  of  jSSg^us  at  Athens,  by  whom  she 
had  a  son  named  MSdus.  She  left  her  young 
children  in  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Akrsean 
H6r6,   relying  on  the  protection  of  the  altar   to 

by  Stesichonis,  and  represented  on  the  chest  of  Kypselus  at  Olympia. 
Ka8t6r,  Meleager,  Amphiaraos,  Jasdn,  Pdleus,  Mopsos,  &c.  contended 
in  them  (Paiisan.  v.  17-4;  Stesicfaori  Fragm.  1.  p.  54,  ed.  Klewe; 
Ath^.  iv.  172).  How  familiar  the  details  of  them  were  to  the  mind 
of  a  literary  Greek  is  indirectly  attested  by  Plutarch,  Sympos.  v.  2, 
vol.  iii.  p.  762,  Wytt. 

»  Hesiod,  Theogon.  998. 

'  According  to  the  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  M6d.  20,  Jasdn  marries  the 
daughter  of  HippotSs  the  son  of  Kre6n,  who  is  the  son  of  Lykiethos. 
Lyksethos,  after  the  departure  of  Belleroph6n  from  Corinth,  reigned 
twenty-seven  years ;  then  Kre6n  reigned  thirty-five  years ;  then  came 
Hippotds. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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ensure  their  safety;  but  the  Corinthians  were  so 
exasperated  against  her  for  the  murder  of  Kre6n 
and  GlaukS,  that  they  dragged  the  children  away 
from  the  altar  and  put  them  to  death.  The  mise- 
rable Jas6n  perished  by  a  fragment  of  his  own  ship 
Argd,  which  fell  upon  him  while  he  was  asleep 
under  it',  being  hauled  on  shore,  according  to  the 
habitual  practice  of  the  ancients. 

The  first  establishment  at  Ephyrd,  or  Corinth, 

^  Apollod6r.  i.  9,  27;  Dioddr.  iv^  54.  The  M^dea  of  Euripides, 
which  ha»  fortunately  heen  preserved  to  us^  is  too  well  known  to  need 
expreis  reference.  He  makes  MSdea  the  destroyer  of  her  own  children^ 
md  horrows  from  this  circumstance  the  most  pathetic  touches  of  his 
exquisite  drama.  Parmeniskos  accused  him  of  having  heen  brihed  by 
the  Corinthians  to  give  this  turn  to  the  legend ;  and  we  may  regard  the 
accusation  as  a  proof  that  the  older  and  more  current  tale  imputed  the 
murder  of  the  children  to  the  Corinthians  (Schol.  Eurip.  Med.  275^ 
where  Didymos  gives  the  story  out  of  the  old  poem  of  Kreophylos). 
See  also  ^lian,  V.  II.  v.  21 ;  Pausan.  ii.  3,  6. 

The  most  significant  fact  in  respect  to  the  fsble  is,  that  the  Corin- 
thians celebrated  periodically  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  Hdr6  Akraea  and 
to  Mermerus  and  PherSs,  as  an  atonement  for  the  sin  of  having  violated 
the  sanctuary  of  the  altar.  The  legend  grew  out  of  this  religious  cere- 
mony, and  was  so  arranged  as  to  explain  and  account  for  it  (see  Eurip. 
Mdd.  1376,  with  the  Schol.  Diod6r.  iv.  55). 

Mermerus  and  PherSs  were  the  names  given  to  the  children  of  MMea 
and  Jas6n  in  the  old  Naupaktian  Verses ;  in  which,  however,  the  legend 
must  have  heen  recounted  quite  differently,  since  they  said  that  Jas6n 
and  M6dea  had  gone  from  I61kos,  not  to  Corinth,  but  to  Corcyra;  and 
that  Mermerus  had  perished  in  hunting  on  the  opposite  continent  of 
l^irus.  Kinsethdn  again,  another  ancient  genealogical  poet,  called  the 
children  of  Mddea  and  Jas6n  Eridpis  and  M^dos  (Pausan.  ii.  3,  7). 
Diod6rus  gives  them  diflferent  names  (iv.  34).  Hesiod  in  the  Theogony 
qjeaks  only  of  Medeius  as  the  son  of  Jas6n. 

MMea  does  not  appear  either  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey :  in  the  former 
we  find  Agamddd,  daughter  of  Augeas,  "  who  knows  all  the  poisons  (or 
medicines)  which  the  earth  nourishes"  (Hiad,  xi.  740);  in  the  latter 
we  have  Circl,  sister  of  MHkB  father  of  MIdea,  and  living  in  the 
^aean  island  (Odyss.  x.  70).  Circd  is  daughter  of  the  god  Helios,  as 
M^dea  is  his  grand-daughter,— she  is  herself  a  goddess.  She  is  in 
many  points  the  parallel  of  Mddea :  she  forewarns  and  preserves  Odys- 
seus throughout  his  dangers,  as  M^dea  aids  Jas6n :  according  to  the 
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had  been  founded  by  Sisyphus,  another  of  the  sons  Third 
of  iiEoius,  brother  of  Saim6neus  and  Kr^theus^  --sisyph!^. 
The  iEolid  Sisyphus  was  distinguished  as  an  un- 
exampled master  of  cunning  and  deceit.  He 
blocked  up  the  road  along  the  isthmus,  and  killed 
the  strangers  who  came  along  it  by  rolling  down 
upon  them  great  stones  from  the  mountains  above. 
He  was  more  than  a  match  even  for  the  arch  thief 
Autolykus,  the  son  of  HermSs,  who  derived  from 
his  father  the  gift  of  changing  the  colour  and  shape 
of  stolen  goods,  so  that  they  could  no  longer  be 
recognised  :  Sisyphus,  by  marking  his  sheep  under 
the  foot,  detected  Autolykus  when  he  stole  them, 
and  obliged  him  to  restore  the  plunder.  His  pene* 
tration  discovered  the  amour  of  Zeus  with  the 
nymph  iEgina,  daughter  of  the  river-god  As6pu8. 
Zeus  had  carried  her  off  to  the  island  of  CEn6n£ 
(which  subsequently  bore  the  name  of  ^gina) ; 
upon  which  As6pus,  eager  to  recover  her,  inquired 
of  Sisyphus  whither  she  was  gone ;  the  latter  told 
him  what  had  happened,  on  condition  that  he 
should  provide  a  spring  of  water  on  the  summit  of 
the  Acro-Corinthus.  Zeus,  indignant  with  Sisyphus 
for  this  revelation,  inflicted  upon  him  in  HadSs  the 
punishment  of  perpetually  heaving  up  a  hill  a  great 
and  heavy  stone,  which,  so  soon  as  it  attained  the 

Henodie  itory  she  has  tvra  children  hy  Odysseus,  Agnus  and  Latinas 
(Theogon.  1001). 

Odysseos  goes  to  Ephyrd  to  Iloe  the  son  of  Mermenis,  to  procure 
poison  for  his  arrows :  Eostathius  treats  this  Mermeras  as  the  son  of 
M^dea  (see  Odyss.  i  270,  and  East.)*  As  Eph3rr^  is  the  legendary 
name  of  Corinth,  we  may  presume  this  to  he  a  thread  of  the  same 
mythical  tissue. 

"  See  Euripid.  JEoL— Fragm.  I,  Dindorf ;  Dikiearch.  Vit.  Gfrsec.  p.  22. 

M  2 
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summit,  rolled  back  again  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts 
with  irresistible  force  into  the  plain  \ 

In  the  application  of  the  iEolid  genealogy  to 
Corinth,  Sisyphus,  the  son  of  iEolus,  appears  as 
the  first  name :  but  the  old  Corinthian  poet  Eu- 
mSlus  either  found  or  framed  an  heroic  genealogy 
for  his  native  city  independent  both  of  iEoltfs  and 
Sisyphus.  According  to  this  genealogy,  Ephyrd, 
daughter  of  Oceanus  and  TSthys,  was  the  primitive 
tenant  of  the  Corinthian  territory,  As6pus  of  the 
Siky6nian :  both  were  assigned  to  the  god  Helios, 
in  adjusting  a  dispute  between  him  and  Poseid6n, 
by  Briareus.  Helios  divided  the  territory  between 
his  two  sons  ^£t£s  and  A16eus :  to  the  former  he 
assigned  Corinth,  to  the  latter  Siky6n.  iE6t£s, 
obeying  the  admonition  of  an  oracle,  emigrated  to 
Kolchis,  leaving  his  territory  under  the  rule  of 
Bunos,  the  son  of  Herm6s,  with  the  stipulation 
that  it  should  be  restored  whenever  either  he  or 

'  Respecting  Sisyphus,  see  Apollod6r.  i.  9,  3 ;  iii.  12,  6.  Pausan.  ii. 
5,  1.  Schol.  ad  Uiad.  i.  180.  Another  legend  ahout  the  amour  of  Sisy- 
phus with  Tyr6,  is  in  Hygin.  fab.  60,  and  about  the  manner  in  which 
he  overreached  even  Had^s  (PherekydSs  ap.  Schol.  Iliad,  vi.  153).  The 
stone  rolled  by  Sisyphus  in  the  under-world  appears  in  Odyss.  xi.  5.92. 
The  name  of  Sisyphus  was  given  during  the  historical  age  to  men  of 
craft  and  stratagem,  such  as  Derkyllid^  (Xenoph.  Hellenic,  iii.  1,  8). 
He  passed  for  the  real  father  of  Odysseus,  though  Heyne  (ad  Apolloddr. 
i.  9,  3)  treats  this  as  another  Sisyphus,  whereby  he  destroys  the  suit- 
ableness of  the  predicate  as  regards  Odysseus.  The  duplication  and 
triplication  of  synonymous  personages  is  an  ordinary  resource  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  legends  into  a  seeming  chronological  sequence. 

Even  in  the  days  of  EumSlus  a  religious  mystery  was  observed  re- 
specting the  tombs  of  Sisyphus  and  Ndleus,— the  latter  had  also  died  at 
Corinth,— no  one  could  say  where  they  were  buried  (Pausan.  ii.  2,  2). 

Sisyphus  even  overreached  Persephond,  and  made  his  escape  from 
the  under-world  (Theognis^,  702). 
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any  of  his  descendants  returned.  After  the  death 
of  Bunos,  both  Corinth  and  Siky6n  were  possessed 
by  Ep6peu8,  son  of  Aldeus,  a  wicked  man.  His 
son  Marath6n  left  him  in  disgust  and  retired  into 
Attica,  but  returned  after  his  death  and  succeeded 
to  his  territory,  which  he  in  turn  divided  between 
his  two  sons  Coriuthos  and  Sikydn,  from  whom  the 
names  of  the  two  districts  were  first  derived.  Co< 
rinthos  died  without  issue,  and  the  Corinthians 
then  invited  M6dea  from  Idlkos  as  the  representa- 
tive of  M^t&Q :  she  with  her  husband  Jas6n  thus 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Corinth  ^  This  legend  Corinthian 
of  Eum61u8,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  genealogical  of  E*um?ius. 
poets,  so  different  from  the  story  adopted  by  Neo- 
phr6n  or  Euripides,  was  followed  certainly  by  Si- 
monid^s  and  seemingly  by  Theopompus^.  The 
incidents  in  it  are  imagined  and  arranged  with  a 
view  to  the  supremacy  of  MSdea ;  the  emigration 
of  MH^B  and  the  conditions  under  which  he  trans* 
ferred  his  sceptre,  being  so  laid  out  as  to  confer 
upon  MSdea  an  hereditary  title  to  the  throne.  The 
Corinthians  paid  to  Mddea  and  to  her  children 
solemn  worship,  either  divine  or  heroic,  in  con- 
junction with  H£rd  Akraea^,  and  this  was  sufficient 

>  Pausan.  ii.  1,  1 ;  3,  10.  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Olymp.  xiii.  74.  Schol. 
Lycoph.  174-1024.     Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  1212. 

^  Simonid.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  MSd.  10-20 ;  Theopompus,  Fragm. 
340,  Didot ;  though  Welcker  (Der  Episch.  Cycl.  p.  29)  thinks  that  this 
does  not  belong  to  the  historian  Theopompus.  Epimenid^s  also  fol- 
lowed the  story  of  Eumllus  in  making  ^^s  a  Corinthian  (Schol.  ad 
Apoll.  Rhod.  iii.  242). 

■  ntpi  b€  rrj9  eiff  KopivBop  /icro(ic^<r€a>ff,  "linrvf  iKtiB^rai  Koi  *£XXa- 
viKos'  Sri  b(  jSc/Sao'/XfVKC  Trjs  KopivOov  rj  Mrjbeia,  EHfAtiXos  laropti  koi 
Sc/MoWd^s*  fin  dc  Koi  ABdyctros  ^v  rj  M^dfia,  Movcratos  €V  r^  irtpl 
^IcOfimv  IfTTopfi,  ifia  Koi  irepX  twv  rrjs  *AKpcdas  "Upas  (oprav  (KTi6€is 
(Schol.  Eurip.  MM.  10).     Compare  also  v.  1376  of  the  play  itself,  with 
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to  give  to  M^ea  a  promiDent  place  in  the  genea- 
logy composed  by  a  Corinthian  poet,  accustomed 
to  blend  together  gods,  heroes  and  men  in  the 
antiquities  of  his  native  city.  According  to  the 
legend  of  EumSIus,  Jas6n  became  (through  M^dea) 
king  of  Corinth  ;  but  she  concealed  the  children  of 
their  marriage  in  the  temple  of  H£rS,  trusting  that 
the  goddess  would  render  them  immortal.  Jasdn, 
discovering  her  proceedings,  left  her  and  retired  in 
disgust  to  I61kos ;  Mddea  also,  being  disappointed 
in  her  scheme,  quitted  the  place,  leaving  the  throne 
in  the  hands  of  Sisyphus,  to  whom,  according  to  the 
story  of  Theopompus,  she  had  become  attached  \ 
Other  legends  recounted,  that  Zeus  had  contracted 
a  passion  for  Mddea,  but  that  she  had  rejected  his 
suit  from  fear  of  the  displeasure  of  H^d ;  who,  as 
a  recompense  for  such  fidelity,  rendered  her  children 
immortal^ :  moreover  MSdea  had  erected,  by  special 
command  of  HSrS,  the  celebrated  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite at  Corinth.  The  tenor  of  these  fables  manifests 
coaies-  their  connection  with  the  temple  of  H6rd :  and  we 
different  le-  may  cousidcr  the  legend  of  Mddea  as  having  been 
MMeVand^  Originally  quite  independent  of  that  of  Sisyphus, 
Sisyphus.  ^^^^  fitted  on  to  it,  in  seeming  chronological  se- 
quence, so  as  to  satisfy  the  feelings  of  those  iEolids 
of  Corinth  who  passed  for  his  descendants. 

Sisyphus  had  for  his  sons  Glaukos  and  Omyti6u. 
From  Glaukoe  sprang  Belleroph6n,  whose  romantic 

the  Scholia  and  Pausan.  ii.  3, 6.  Both  Alkman  and  Hesiod  represented 
Mddea  as  a  goddess  (Athenagoras,  Legatio  yto  Christianis,  p.  54,  ed. 
Oxon.). 

»  Pausan.  ii.  3,  10;  Schol.  Pindar.  Olymp.  xiii.  74. 

'  Schol.  Pindar.  Olvmp.  xiii.  32-71;  Phitaich,  Dc  Herodot.  Malign, 
p.  87L 
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adventures  commence  with  the  Iliad,  and  are  further 
expanded  by  subsequent  poets :  according  to  some 
accounts  he  was  really  the  son  of  Poseiddn,  the 
prominent  deity  of  the  iEolid  family  \  The  youth 
and  beauty  of  BeUeroph6n  rendered  him  the  object 
of  a  strong  passion  on  the  part  of  Anteia,  wife  of 
Proetos  king  of  Argos.  Finding  her  advances  re- 
jected, she  contracted  a  violent  hatred  towards  him, 
and  endeavoured  by  false  accusations  to  prevail 
upon  her  husband  to  kill  him.  Prcetos  refused  to  Beiiero. 
commit  the  deed  under  his  own  roof,  but  despatched  ^^^°' 
him  to  his  son-in-law  the  king  of  Lykia  in  Asia 
Minor,  putting  into  his  hands  a  folded  tablet  full  of 
destructive  symbols.  Conformably  to  these  sug- 
gestions, the  most  perilous  undertakings  were  im- 
posed upon  Bellerophdn  He  was  directed  to  attack 
the  monster  Chimsera  and  to  conquer  the  warlike 
Solymi  as  well  as  the  Amazons:  as  he  returned 
victorious  from  these  enterprises,  an  ambuscade 
was  laid  for  him  by  the  bravest  Lykian  warriors, 
all  of  whom  he  slew.  At  length  the  Lykian  king 
recognised  him  ''  as  the  genuine  son  of  a  god,"  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  together  with 
half  of  his  kingdom.     The  grandchildren  of  Bellero* 

'  Pindar,  Olymp.  ziii.  98,  and  Schol.  ad  I.;  SchoLad  Iliad. vi.  155; 
this  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  Iliad,  vi.  191. 

The  lost  drama  called  lobatis  of  Sophokl^,  and  the  two  by  Euripides 
called  Sthenehma  and  Bellerophdn,  handled  the  adventures  of  this  hero. 
See  the  collection  of  the  few  firagments  remaining  in  Dindorf,  Fragm. 
Sophok.  280;  Fragm.  Emrip.  p.  87*108;  and  Hygin.  fab.  67. 

Welcker  (Griechische  Tnigdd.  ii.  p.  777-800)  has  ingenioosly  put 
together  all  that  can  be  divined  respecting  the  two  plays  of  Suripidte. 

Volcker  seeks  to  make  ont  that  Bellerophdn  is  identical  with  Po8eid6n 
Hippios, — a  separate  personification  of  one  of  the  attribntes  of  the  god 
Poseiddn.  For  this  conjecture  he  gives  some  plausible  grounds  (My- 
thologie  des  Japetisch.  Geschlechts,  p.  129  seq,). 
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ph6n,  Glaukos  and  Sarpdd6n, — the  latter  a  soq  of 
his  daughter  Laodameia  by  Zeus, — combat  as  allies 
of  Troy  against  the  host  of  Agamemndn^  Respect- 
ing the  winged  Pegasus,  Homer  says  nothing ;  but 
later  poets  assigned  to  Belleroph6n  this  miraculous 
steed,  whose  parentage  is  given  in  the  Hesiodic  The- 
ogony,  as  the  instrument  both  of  his  voyage  and  of 
his  succe8s^  Heroic  worship  was  paid  at  Corinth 
to  Bellerophdn,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  favour- 
ite theme  of  recollection  not  only  among  the  Corin- 
thians  themselves,  but  also  among  the  numerous 
colonists  whom  they  sent  out  to  other  regions^. 

From  Ornytion,  the  son  of  Sisyphus,  we  are 
conducted  through  a  series  of  three  undistinguished 
family  names, — ^Thoas,  Damoph6n,  and  the  bro- 
thers Propodas  and  Hyanthidas, — to  the  time  of 
the  D6rian  occupation  of  Corinth^,  which  will  be 
hereafter  recounted. 
Fourth  We  now  pass  from  Sisyphus  and  the  Corinthian 

— AthM^  fables  to  another  son  of  iEolus,  Athamas,  whose 
family  history  is  not  less  replete  with  mournful  and 
tragical  incidents,  abundantly  diversified  by  the 
poets.  Athamas,  we  are  told,  was  king  of  Orcho- 
menos;  his  wife  Nepheld  was  a  goddess,  and  he 
had  by  her  two  children,  Phryxus  and  HellS.  After 
a  certain  time  he  neglected  NephelS,  and  took  to 

^  Iliad,  vi.  166-210.  *  Heriod,  Theogon.  283. 

Pauaan.  ii.  2,  4.  See  Pindar,  Olymp.  xiii.  90,  addressed  to  Xeno- 
ph6n  the  Corinthian,  and  the  Adoniazusie  of  the  Syracusan  Theocritus, 
a  poem  in  which  common  Syracusan  life  and  feeling  are  so  graphically 
aepicted.  Idyll,  xv.  91. — 

^vpaxoaiais  cVirao'O'ccf  ; 
'Qf  6*  ttdjjs  Koi  TovTo,  KopivOuu  uf^f^'  tlyioOtv 
*Qt  Kal  6  BiWfpntfxav  TLfXonovvaaKrTX  XaXrv/xcr. 
Pausan.  ii.  4,  3. 
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himself  as  a  new  wife  lud,  the  daughter  of  Kadmus, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Learchus  and  Meli- 
kertds.  Ind,  looking  upon  Phryxus  with  the  hatred 
of  a  step-mother,  laid  a  snare  for  his  life.  She 
persuaded  the  women  to  roast  the  seed- wheat, 
which,  when  sown  in  this  condition,  yielded  no 
crop,  so  that  famine  overspread  the  land.  Athamas 
sent  to  Delphi  to  implore  counsel  and  a  remedy : 
he  received  for  answer  through  the  machinations 
of  In6  with  the  oracle,  that  the  barrenness  of  the 
fields  could  not  be  alleviated  except  by  offering 
Phryxus  as  a  sacrifice  to  Zeus.  The  distress  of 
the  people  compelled  him  to  execute  this  injunc- 
tion, and  Phryxus  was  led  as  a  victim  to  the  altar. 
But  the  power  of  his  mother  Nephel6  snatched  him 
from  destruction,  and  procured  for  him  from  Her- 
mes a  ram  with  a  fleece  of  gold,  upon  which  he 
and  his  sister  Helld  mounted  and  were  carried 
across  the  sea.  The  ram  took  the  direction  of  the  Phryxus 
Euxine  sea  and  Kolchis  :  when  they  were  crossing 
the  Hellespont,  Helid  fell  off  into  the  narrow  strait, 
which  took  its  name  from  that  incident.  Upon 
this,  the  ram,  who  was  endued  with  speech,  con- 
soled the  terrified  Phryxus,  and  ultimately  carried 
him  safe  to  Kolqhis  :  iEdt^s,  king  of  Kolchis  son 
of  the  god  HSlios  and  brother  of  Circ6,  received 
Phryxus  kindly,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Chal- 
kiopd  in  marriage.  Phryxus  sacrificed  the  ram  to 
Zeus  Phyxios,  suspending  the  golden  fieece  in  the 
sacred  grove  of  Ar^s. 

Athamas — ^according  to  some  both  Athamas  and 
In6 — were  afterwards  driven  mad  by  the  anger  of 
the  goddess  H^r^ ;  insomuch  that  the  father  shot 
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bis  own  son  Learchus,  and  would  also  have  put  to 
death  his  other  son  Melikertds,  if  In6  had  not 
ino  and  snatchcd  him  away.  She  fled  with  the  boy  across 
— uthmlin  the  Megarian  territory  and  Mount  Geraneia,  to 
games.  the  Tock  MoluHs,  Overhanging  the  Sar6nic  Gulf : 
Athamas  pursued  her,  and  in  order  to  escape  him 
she  leaped  into  the  sea.  She  became  a  sea-goddess 
under  the  title  of  Leukothea ;  while  the  body  of 
Melikertes  was  cast  ashore  on  the  neighbouring 
territory  of  Schoenus,  and  buried  by  his  uncle 
Sisyphus,  who  was  directed  by  the  Nereids  to  pay 
to  him  heroic  honours  under  the  name  of  Palaemdn. 
The  Isthmian  games,  one  of  the  great  periodical 
festivals  of  Greece,  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
god  Poseiddn,in  conjunction  with  Palaem6n  as  a  hero. 
Athamas  abandoned  his  territory,  and  became  the 
first  settler  of  a  neighbouring  region  called  from 
him  Athamantia,  or  the  Athamantian  plain  \ 

>  Eurip.  MM.  1250,  with  the  Scholia,  according  to  which  story  Ind 
killed  both  her  children : — 

''ivtA  fuweio'av  ck  Be&v,  Zff  ^  Ai^f 
Aafuip  vw  c^cVcfi^e  dmfiarmv  Skjj, 
Compare  Valckenaer,  Diatribe  in  Eurip. ;  ApoUoddr.  i.  9,  1-2 ;  Schol. 
ad  Pindar.  Argum.  ad  Isthm.  p.  180.  The  many  varieties  of  the  fable 
of  Athamas  and  his  family  may  be  seen  in  Hygin.  fab.  1-5;  Philoste- 
phanus  ap.  Schol.  Iliad,  vii.  86 :  it  was  a  favourite  subject  with  the 
tragedians,  and  was  handled  by  ^schylus,  SophokUs  and  Euripides  in 
more  than  one  drama  (see  Welcker,  Griechische  Tragod.  vol.  i.  p.  312-* 
332;  vol.  ii.  p.  612).  Heyne  says  that  the  proper  reading  of  the  name 
'wPhrixus,  not  Phryxus,— incorrectly,  I  think:  */)vfof  connects  the 
name  both  with  the  story  of  roasting  the  wheat  (<l>pvy€iv),  and  also  with 
the  country  ^pvyia,  of  which  it  was  pretended  that  Fhryzns  was  the 
Eponymus.  Ind,  or  Leukothea,  was  worshiped  as  a  heroine  at  Megara 
as  well  as  at  Corinth  (Pausan.  i.  42,  3) :  the  celebrity  of  the  Isthmian 
games  carried  her  worship,  as  well  as  that  of  Palaemdn,  throughout 
most  parts  of  Greece  (Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  16).  She  is  the  only  per- 
sonage of  this  family  noticed  either  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey :  in  the  latter 
poem  she  is  a  sea-goddess,  who  has  once  been  a  mortal,  daughter  of 
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The  legend  of  Athamas  connects  itself  with  some  Jj^^  {^' 
sanguinary  religious  rites  and  very  peculiar  family  s^^^  ^^ 
customs,  which  prevailed  at  Alos,  in  Achaia  Phthi6- 
tis,  down  to  a  time^  later  than  the  historian  Hero- 
dotus, and  of  which  some  remnant  existed  at  Orcho- 
menos  even  in  the  days  of  Plutarch.  Athamas  was 
worshiped  at  Alos  as  a  hero,  having  both  a  chapel 
and  a  consecrated  grove,  attached  to  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Laphystios.  On  the  family  of  which  he  was 
the  heroic  progenitor,  a  special  curse  and  disability 
stood  affixed.  The  eldest  of  the  race  was  forbidden 
to  enter  the  prytaneion  or  government-house:  if 
he  was  found  within  the  doors  of  the  building, 
the  other  citizens  laid  hold  of  him  on  his  going 
out,  surrounded  him  with  garlands,  and  led  him  in 
solemn  procession  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  victim  at  the 
altar  of  Zeus  Laphystios.     The  prohibition  carried 

KadmuB ;  she  saves  Odysseus  from  imminent  danger  at  sea  by  presenting 
to  him  her  Kprf^fivov  (Odyss.  t.  433 ;  see  the  refinements  of  Aristid^s, 
Orat.  iii.  p.  27).  The  royage  of  Phryxus  and  Helld  to  Kolchis  was 
related  in  the  He«iodic  Eoiai :  we  find  the  names  of  the  children  of 
Phryxus  by  the  daughter  of  JEH^n  quoted  from  that  poem  (Schol.  ad 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  1123) :  both  Hesiod  and  Fherekydds  mentioned  the 
golden  fleece  of  the  ram  (Eratosthen.  Catastensm.  19;  Pherekyd. 
Fragm.  53,  Didot). 

Uekatseus  preserved  the  romance  of  the  speaking  ram  (Schol.  Apoll. 
Rhod.  i.  256) ;  but  Hellanikus  dropped  the  story  of  HeU£  having  fallen 
into  the  sea :  according  to  him  she  died  at  PaktyS  in  the  Chersonesus 
(Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  1144). 

The  poet  Asius  seems  to  have  given  the  genealogy  of  Athamas  by 
Themistd  much  in  the  same  manner  aa  we  find  it  in  Apollod6rus 
(Pausan.  ix.  23,  3). 

According  to  the  ingenious  refinements  of  Dimysius  and  Paleephatus, 
(Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  1 144 ;  Pakephat.  de  Incred.  c.  31)  the  ram  of 
Phryxus  was  after  all  a  man  named  Krios,  a  fisuthful  attendant  who  aided 
in  his  escape ;  others  imagined  a  ship  with  a  ram's  head  at  the  bow. 

>  Plutarch,  Quajst.  Gnec.  c.  38.  p.  299.   Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  665. 
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With  it  an  exclusion  from  all  the  public  meetiags 
and  ceremonies,  political  as  well  as  religious,  aud 
from  the  sacred  fire  of  the  state:  many  of  the 
individuals  marked  out  had  therefore  been  bold 
enough  to  transgress  it.  Some  had  been  seized 
on  quitting  the  building  and  actually  sacrificed ; 
others  had  fled  the  country  for  a  long  time  to 
avoid  a  similar  fate. 

The  guides  who  conducted  Xerxes  and  his  army 
through  southern  Thessaly  detailed  to  him  this 
existing  practice,  coupled  with  the  local  legend, 
that  Athamas,  together  with  Ind,  had  sought  to 
compass  the  death  of  Phryxus,  who  however  had 
escaped  to  Kolchis  ;  that  the  Achaeans  had  been  en- 
joined by  an  oracle  to  offer  up  Athamas  himself  as 
an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  release  the  country  from 
the  anger  of  the  gods  ;  but  that  Kytissoros,  son  of 
Phryxus,  coming  back  from  Kolchis,  had  inter- 
cepted the  sacrifice  of  Athamas  S  whereby  the  an- 
ger of  the  gods  remained  still  unappeased,  and  an 
undying  curse  rested  upon  the  family*. 

That  such  human  sacrifices  continued  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  even  down  to  a  period  later 
than  Herodotus,  among  the  family  who  worshiped 
Athamas  as  their  heroic  ancestor,  appears  certain : 

*  Of  the  Athamas  of  Sophokl^,  turning  upon  this  intended,  but  not 
consummated  sacrifice,  little  is  known,  except  from  a  passage  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  the  Scholia  upon  it  (Nubes,  258.) — 

«n\  ri  (rrt<l>a»ov ;  ocfioi,  Soiicparcr, 
Amrtp  fu  r^y  *A$6fjMp6t  Sntos  furf  Bvarrt, 
Athamas  was  introduced  in  this  drama  with  a  garland  on  his  head, 
on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed  as  an  expiation  for  the  death  of  his  son 
Phryxus,  when  H^rakl^  interposes  and  rescues  him. 

•  Herodot.  vii.  197-     Plato,  Minds,  p.  316. 
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mention  is  also  made  of  similar  customs  in  parts 
of  Arcadia,  and  of  Thessaly,  in  honour  of  PSleus 
and  Cheirdn^  But  we  may  reasonably  presume, 
that  in  the  period  of  greater  humanity  which  He- 
rodotus witnessed,  actual  sacrifice  had  become  very 
rare.  The  curse  and  the  legend  still  remained,  but 
were  not  called  into  practical  working,  except 
during  periods  of  intense  national  suffering  or  ap- 
prehension, during  which  the  religious  sensibilities 
were  always  greatly  aggravated.  We  cannot  at  all 
doubt,  that  during  the  alarm  created  by  the  pre- 
sence  of  the  Persian  king  with  his  immense  and 
ill-disciplined  host,  the  minds  of  the  Thessalians 
must  have  been  keenly  alive  to  all  that  was  terrific 

'  PlatOj  Minds,  c.  5.  Kal  ol  rov  *ABdfaavros  ^xyovoif  oias  Bvaiag  Ovov- 
<r«y,  ^EXXiypcff  $rr€s.  As  a  testimony  to  the  fact  still  existing  or  be- 
lieved to  exist,  this  dialogue  is  quite  sufSeient,  though  not  the  work  of 
Plato.  ^ 

M6vifios  d*  Urropftj  cV  rg  rov  Bavfjuurinp  avpoyttyj,  iv  TlfKko  lifs 
SerrdKias  'A^ot^v  SpBpcmroy  Oi^Xrc  xai  X€ip»pi  Kara$v€<r$ai.  (Clemens 
Alexand.  Admon.  ad  Gent.  p.  27,  Sylb.)  Respecting  the  sacrifices  at 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Lyknus  in  Arcadia,  see  Plato,  Republ.  viii.  p.  565. 
Pausanias  (viii.  p.  38,  5)  seems  to  have  shrunk,  when  he  was  upon  the 
spot,  even  from  inquiring  what  they  were — a  striking  proof  of  the  fear- 
ful idea  which  he  had  conceived  of  them.  Plutarch  (De  Defectu 
Oracul.  c.  14)  speaks  of  rits  irakcu  notovfupas  avBpwro&vfrtas.  The 
Schol.  ad  Lycophron.  229,  gives  a  story  of  children  being  sacrificed  to 
Mehkert^s  at  Tenedos ;  and  Apollod6rus  (ad  Porphyr.  de  Abstinenti^, 
ii.  55,  see  Apollod.  Fragm.  20,  ed  Didot)  said  that  the  Lacedemonians 
had  sacrificed  a  man  to  Ards — leai  Acuccdoi/ioytovr  ^crlv  6  *AiroXX<$do>/>op 
T^''Kp€i  Bv€iv  3»Bpwrov,  About  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  see  Lactantius, 
De  FatsA  Religione,  i.  c.  21.  '' Apud  Cypri  Salaminem,  humanam  hos- 
tiam  Jovi  Teucrus  immolavit,  idque  sacrificium  posteris  tradidit :  quod 
est  nuper  Hadriano  imperante  subb&tum." 

Respecting  human  sacrifices  in  historical  Greece,  consult  a  good  sec- 
tion in  K.  F.  Hermann's  Gottesdienstliche  Alterthiimer  der  Griechen 
(sect.  27).  Such  sacrifices  had  been  a  portion  of  primitive  Grecian  re- 
ligion, but  had  gradually  become  obsolete  everywhere — except  in  one  or 
two  solitary  cases,  which  were  spoken  of  with  horror.  Even  in  these  cases, 
too,  the  reality  of  the  fact,  in  later  times,  is  not  beyond  suspicion. 
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in  their  national  stories,  and  all  that  was  expiatory 
in  their  religious  solemnities.  M oreover,  the  mind 
of  XerxSs  himself  was  so  awe-struck  by  the  tale, 
that  he  reverenced  the  dwelling-place  consecrated 
Traces  of     to  Athamas.     The  guides  who  recounted  to  him 

ancienl  hu-  .  ^  ,  i         i  •  •      *  i 

man  sacru  the  romautic  legend,  gave  it  as  the  histoncal  and 
generating  cause  of  the  existing  rule  and  practice : 
a  critical  inquirer  is  forced  (as  has  been  remarked 
before)  to  reverse  the  order  of  precedence,  and  to 
treat  the  practice  as  having  been  the  suggesting 
cause  of  its  own  explanatory  legend. 

The  family  history  of  Athamas,  and  the  worship 
of  Zeus  Laphystios,  are  expressly  connected  by 
Herodotus  with  Alos  in  Achaea  Phthidtis — one  of 
the  towns  enumerated  in  the  Iliad  as  under  the 
command  of  Achilles.  But  there  was  also  a  moun- 
tain called  Laphystion,  and  a  temple  and  worship 
of  Zeus  Laphystios  between  Orchomenos  and  Ko- 
r6neia,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  territory 
known  in  the  historical  ages  as  Boeotia.  Here 
too  the  family  story  of  Athamas  is  localised,  and 
Athamas  is  presented  to  us  as  king  of  the  districts 
of  Kordneia,  Haliartus  and  Mount  Laphystion  :  he 
Athamas  in  is  thtts  iuterwoveu  with  the  Orchomenian  genea- 
near'^orehlJ.  logY*-  Audrcus  (wc  are  told),  son  of  the  river 
PSneios,  was  the  first  person  who  settled  in  the 
region:  from  him  it  received  the  name  AndrSis. 
Athamas,  coming  subsequently  to  Andreus,  received 
from  him  the  territory  of  Kordneia  and  Haliartus 
with  Mount  Laphystion :  he  gave  in  marriage  to 
Andreus  Euippd,  daughter  of  his  son  Leuc6n,  and 
the  issue  of  this  marriage  was  EteoklSs,  said  to  be 

'  Pausan.  ix.  34,  4. 
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the  son  of  the  river  Kdphisos.  Kordnos  and  Hali- 
artuSy  grandsons  of  the  Corinthian  Sisyphus,  were 
adopted  by  Athamas,  as  he  had  lost  all  his  children. 
But  when  his  grandson  Presbdn,  son  of  Phryxus,  re- 
turned to  him  from  Kolchis,  he  divided  his  territory 
in  such  manner  that  Kordnos  and  Haliartus  became 
the  founders  of  the  towns  which  bore  their  names. 
Aimdn,  the  son  of  Sisyphus,  also  received  from  Eteo- 
kl^  a  portion  of  territory,  where  he  established  the 
village  Almdnes^ 

With  Eteokl^  began,  according  to  a  statement 
in  one  of  the  Hesiodic  poems,  the  worship  of  the 
Charites  or  Graces,  so  long  and  so  solemnly  con- 
tinued at  Orchomenos  in  the  periodical  festival  of 
the  Charit^sia,  to  which  many  neighbouring  towns 
and  districts  seem  to  have  contributed^.  He  also 
distributed  the  inhabitants  into  two  tribes^Eteo-  Eteokiet— 
kleia  and  Ophisias.  He  died  childless,  and  was  the  chari. 
succeeded  by  Almos,  who  had  only  two  daughters, 
Chrys6  and  Chrysogeneia.  The  son  of  ChrysA  by 
the  god  Ards  was  Phlegyas,  the  father  and  founder 
of  the  warlike  and  predatory  Phlegyse,  who  de- 
spoiled every  one  within  their  reach,  and  assaulted 
not  only  the  pilgrims  on  their  road  to  Delphi,  but 
even  the  treasures  of  the  temple  itself.  The  of- 
fended god  punished  them  by  continued  thunder, 
by  earthquakes,  and  by  pestilence,  which  extin- 
guished all  this  impious  race,  except  a  scanty  rem- 
nant who  fled  into  Phokis. 

Chrysogeneia.  the  other  daughter  of  Almos,  had 
for  issue,  by  the  god  Poseiddn,  Minyas :  the  son  of 
Minyas  was  Orchomenos.     From  these  two  was  de- 

'  Pausan.  ix.  34,  5.  '  Ephorus,  Fnigm.  68,  Man. 
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rived  the  name  both  of  Minyae  for  the  people,  and 
of  Orchomenos  for  the  town'.  During  the  reign 
of  Orchomenos,  Hyfittus  came  to  him  from  Argos, 
having  become  an  exile  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Molyros :  Orchomenos  assigned  to  him  a  portion 
of  land,  where  he  founded  the  village  called  Hy- 
dttus^.  Orchomenos,  having  no  issue,  was  succeed- 
ed by  Klymenos,  son  of  Presbdn,  of  the  house  of 
Atbamas :  Klymenos  was  slain  by  some  Th^bans 
during  the  festival  of  Poseiddn  at  Onchdstos  ;  and 
his  eldest  son,  Erginus,  to  avenge  his  death,  at- 
tacked the  Th^bans  with  his  utmost  force ; — an  at- 
tack, in  which  he  was  so  successful,  that  the  latter 
were  forced  to  submit,  and  to  pay  him  an  annual 
tribute. 
rnd"^"ll**"  The  Orchomenian  pow^r  was  now  at  its  height : 
oesfofor-  both  Miuyas  and  Orchomenos  had  been  princes 
of  surpassing  wealth,  and  the  former  had  built  a 
spacious  and  durable  edifice  which  he  had  filled 
orer-  with  gold  and  silver.  But  the  success  of  Erginus 
hI^I^s^  against  Thebes  was  soon  terminated  and  reversed 
TMban«.  ^Y  the  hand  of  the  irresistible  HSraklSs,  who  re- 
jected with  disdain  the  claim  of  tribute,  and  even 
mutilated  the  envoys  sent  to  demand  it :  he  not 
only  emancipated  Thebes,  but  broke  down  and  im- 
poverished Orchomenos^.     Erginus  in  his  old  age 

'  Paiuan.  ix.  36,  1-3.  See  also  a  legend,  about  the  three  daughters 
of  Minyas,  which  was  treated  by  the  Tanagraean  poetess  Korinna,  the 
contemporary  of  Pindar  (Antonin.  Liberalis,  Narr.  x.). 

'  This  exile  of  Hy^ttus  was  recounted  in  the  Eoiai.  Hesiod,  Fragm. 
148,  Markt. 

»  Pausan.  ix.  37,  2.  Apollod.  ii.  4,  11.  Dioddr.  iv.  10.  The  two 
latt^  tell  us  that  Erginus  was  slain.  KlymenS  is  among  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  heroes  seen  by  Odysseus  in  HadSs :  she  is  termed  by 
the  Schol.  daughter  of  Minyas  (Odyss.  xi.  325). 
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married  a  young  wife,  froiri  which  match  sprang  the  ''^^'"" 
illustrious  heroes,  or  gods,  Trophdnius  and  Agamd- 
dSs;  though  many  (amongst  whom  is  Pausanias  him- 
self) believed  Troph6nius  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo  ^ 
Trophdnius,  one  of  the  most  memorable  persons  in 
Grecian  mythology,  was  worshiped  as  a  god  in  va- 
rious places,  but  with  especial  sanctity  as  Zeus  Tro- 
phdnius at  Lebadeia:  in  his  temple  at  this  town,  the 
prophetic  manifestations  outlasted  those  of  Delphi 
itself^,  Trophdnius  and  AgamSdSs,  enjoying  match- 
less renown  as  architects,  built^  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
the  thalamus  of  Amphitry6n  at  Thdbes,  as  well  as 
the  inaccessible  vault  of  Hyrieus  at  Hyria,  in  which 
they  are  said  to  have  left  one  stone  removeable  at 
pleasure  so  as  to  reserve  for  themselves  a  secret 
entrance.  They  entered  so  frequently,  and  stole  so 
much  gold  and  silver,  that  Hyrieus,  astonished  at 
his  losses,  at  length  spread  a  fine  net,  in  which 
AgamSdds  was  inextricably  caught :  Trophdnius  cut 
off  his  brother's  head  and  carried  it  away,  so  that 
the  body,  which  alone  remained,  was  insufficient  to 
identify  the  thief.  Like  Amphiaraos,  whom  he  re- 
sembles in  more  than  one  respect,  Trophdnius  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth  near  Lebadeia^. 

'  PanBan.  ix.  37,  1-3.  Acycnu  dc  6  Tpof^vwt  *Air((XXd»yoff  c2yai,  koL 
cvK  *Bpybfov  KM  (y&  r«  vtiOofuu,  Koi  Boris  irapa  Tpo^viov  IjkBt  di| 
luafT€v<r6ii€vos. 

'  Plutarch,  DeI>efectaOracul.c  5,  p.  411.  Strabo,  ix.  p.  414.  The 
mention  of  the  honeyed  cakes,  both  in  Aristophanes  (Nub.  508)  and 
Pausanias  (ix.  39, 5),  indicates  that  the  curious  preliminary  ceremonies, 
for  those  who  consulted  the  oracle  of  Trophdnius,  remained  the  same 
after  a  lapse  of  550  years.  Pausanias  consulted  it  himself.  There  had 
been  at  one  time  an  oracle  of  Teiresias  at  Orchomenos :  but  it  had  be- 
come silent  at  an  early  period  (Plutarch,  Defect.  Oracul.  c-  44,  p.  434). 

'  Homer,  Hjrmn.  Apoll.  296.    Pausan.  ix.  11,  1. 

*  Pausan.  ix.  37*  3.  A  similar  story,  but  far  more  romantic  and 
VOL.  I.  N 
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Askaiaphos  FroQi  Troph6niu8  and  Agam^te  the  Orchome- 
meDM.'  nian  genealogy  passes  to  Askaiaphos  and  lalmenos, 
the  sons  of  Ar^  by  Astyochd,  who  are  named  in 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Iliad  as  leaders  of  the  thirty 
ships  from  Orchomenos  against  Troy.  Azeus,  the 
grandfather  of  AstyochS  in  the  Iliad,  is  introduced 
as  the  brother  of  Erginus^  by  Pausanias,  who  does 
not  carry  the  pedigree  lower. 

The  genealogy  here  given  out  of  Pausanias  is 
deserving  of  the  more  attention,  because  it  seems 
to  have  been  copied  from  the  special  history  of 
Orchomenos  by  the  Corinthian  Kallippus,  who 
again  borrowed  from  the  native  Orchomenian  poet, 
Chersias :  the  works  of  the  latter  had  never  come 
into  the  hands  of  Pausanias.  It  illustrates  for- 
icibly  the  principle  upon  which  these  mythical 
genealogies  were  framed,  for  almost  every  per- 
sonage in  the  series  is  an  Eponymus.  Andreus 
gave  his  name  to  the  country,  Athamas  to  the 
Athamantian  plain;  Minyas,  Orchomenos,  Kor6- 
nus,  Haliartus,  Almob  and  Hydttos,  are  each  in 
like  manner  connected  with  some  name  of  people, 
tribe,  town  or  village ;  while  Chrysd  and  Chryso- 
geneia  have  their  origin  in  the  reputed  ancient 
Discrepao-  Wealth  of  Orchomcuos.  Abundant  discrepancies 
oJJhonle-*  are  found,  however,  in  respect  to  this  old  gene- 
ai^r"*'   alogy,  if  we  look  to  other  accounts.     According  to 

amplified,  is  told  by  Herodotus  (ii.  121),  respecting  the  treasmy-vault 
of  Bhampsinitus,  king  of  Egypt  Gharax  (ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub, 
506)  g^yes  the  same  tale,  but  places  the  scene  in  the  treasury-vault  of 
Augeas,  king  of  Elis,  which  he  says  was  built  by  Troph6niu8,  to  whom 
he  assigns  a  totally  different  genealogy.  The  romantic  adventures  of 
the  tale  rendered  it  eminently  fit  to  be  interwoven  at  some  point  or 
another  of  legendaiy  history,  in  any  country. 
>  Pausan.  ix.  38,  6;  29,  1. 
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one  statement,  Orchomenus  was  the  son  of  Zeas^ 
by  IsionS,  daughter  of  Danaas ;  Minyas  was  the 
son  of  Orchomenos  (or  rather  of  Poseiddn)  by 
Hermippd,  daughter  of  Boedtos ;  the  sons  of  Mi- 
nyas were  Presbftn,  Orchomenos,  Athamas  and 
Diochth6ndas  ^  Others  represented  Minyas  as  son 
of  Poseid6n  by  Kallirrhod,  an  Oceanic  nymph^, 
while  Dionysius  called  him  son  of  ArSs,  and  Ari- 
stodSmus,  son  of  Aleas :  lastly,  there  were  not 
wanting  authors  who  termed  both  Minyas  and  Or- 
chomenos sons  of  EteoklSs^.  Nor  do  we  find  in 
any  one  of  these  genealogies  the  name  of  Amphi6n 
the  son  of  lasus,  who  figures  so  prominently  in  the 
Odyssey  as  king  of  Orchomenos,  and  whose  beau- 
tiful daughter  Chl6ris  is  married  to  NSleus.  Pau- 
sanias  mentions  him,  but  not  as  king,  which  is  the 
denomination  given  to  him  in  Homer  ^. 

The  discrepancies  here  cited  are  hardly  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prove  that  these  Orchomenian 
genealogies  possess  no  historical  value.  Yet  some 
probable  inferences  appear  deducible  from  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  the  legends,  whether  the  facts  and 
persons  of  which  they  are  composed  be  real  or  fic- 
titious. 

Throughout  all  the  historical  age,  Orchomenos  FH>i»bie 
is  a  member  of  the  Boeotian  confederation.     But  as  to  the 
the  Boedtians  are  said  to  have  been  immigrants  riJUTor"?^ 
into  the  territory   which  bore  their  name  from  ^»»«"«n"- 
Thessaly ;  and  prior  to  the  time  of  their  immigra- 

>  Schol.  ApoU6n.  Rhod.  i.  230.    Compare  SchoL  ad  Lyoophron.  873. 
'  SchoL  Pindar,  Olymp.  xIt.  5. 

'  SchoL  Pindar,  Isthm.  i.  79.    Other  diacrepancies  in  SchoL  Vett. 
ad  Uiad.  ii.  Catalog.  18. 
«  Odyss.  zi.  283.    Pauaan.  ix.  36,  3. 
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tion,  Orchomenos  and  the  surrounding  territory 
appear  as  possessed  by  the  Minyse,  who  are  recog- 
nised in  that  locality  both  in  the  Iliad  and  in  the 
Odyssey  \  and  from  whom  the  constantly  recurring 
EponymuSy  king  Minyas,  is  borrowed  by  the  gene- 
alogists. Poetical  legend  connects  the  Orchome- 
nian  Minyae  on  the  one  side,  with  Pylos  and  Tri- 
phylia  in  Peloponnesus ;  on  the  other  side,  with 
Phthi6tis  and  the  town  of  Idlkos  in  Thessaly  ;  also 
with  Corinth^,  through  Sisyphus  and  his  sons. 
Pherekyd^s  represented  NSleus,  king  of  Pylos«  as 
having  also  been  king  of  Orchomenos^.  In  the  re- 
gion of  Triphylia,  near  to  or  coincident  with  Pylos, 
a  Minyeian  river  is  mentioned  by  Homer ;  and  we 
find  traces  of  residents  called  Minyse  even  in  the 
historical  times,  though  the  account  given  by  He- 
rodotus of  the  way  in  which  they  came  thither 
is  strange  and  unsatisfactory^. 

Before  the  great  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
inhabitants  of  Greece  from  the  immigration  of  the 

1  niad,  ii.  5,  1 1.  Odyss.  zi.  283.  Henod,  Fragm.  £oiai«  27,  Diinte. 
"l^ev  d*  *Opx^iJkfvoif  Miw^tby.  Pindar,  Olymp.  ziv.  4.  IIdk(uy6vtdv 
Mtwcof  Ma-Koiroi.  Herodot.  i.  146.  Pausaniai  calls  them  Mmyve  even 
in  their  dealings  with  Sylla  (ix.  30,  1).  Buttmann,  in  his  Dissertation 
(liber  die  Minyse  der  Altesten  Zeit,  in  the  Mytholog:us,  Diss.  xzi. 
p.  21 S),  doubts  whether  the  name  Minyse  was  ever  a  real  name;  but 
all  the  passages  make  against  his  opinion. 

'  Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  ii.  1186.  i.  230.  2iei7>^w  de  ^yofrpios  <fni<ri 
Toi>s  ircpc  r^y  'loXic^v  oUovvras  f/livvas  icoXcto-^at ;  and  i.  763.  T^v  yap 
*IiokK6v  ol  Mtyvoi  ^kovv,  &s  ffrtfai  Si/twi/cdi/f  cy  ^vfifiucroif :  also  Eustath. 
ad  Iliad,  ii.  512.  Steph.  Bez.  t.  Mtvva.  Orchomenos  and  Pylos  run 
together  in  the  mind  of  the  po^t  of  the  Odyssey,  xi.  458. 

'  Pherekyd.  Fragm.  56,  Didot.  We  see  by  the  55th  Fragment  of 
the  same  author,  that  he  extended  the  genealogy  of  Phiyxos  to  Phene 
in  Thessaly. 

*  Herodot.  iv.  145.  Strabo,  yiii.  337-347.  Hom.  Diad,  zi.  721. 
Pausan.  v.  1,  7>  irorofjihv  Miwfitov,  near  Elis. 
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Thesprdtians  into  Thessaly,  of  the  Boedtians  into 
BcB6tia»  and  of  the  Ddrians  and  i£t61ians  into  Pe- 
loponnesus, at  a  date  which  we  have  no  means  of 
determining,  the  Minyae  and  tribes  fraternally  con- 
nected with  them  seem  to  have  occupied  a  large 
portion  of  the  surface  of  Greece,  from  I61kos  in 
Tbessaly  to  Pylos  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  wealth 
of  Orchomenos  is  renowned  even  in  the  Iliad  ^;  and 
when  we  study  its  topography  in  detail,  we  are  fur- 
nished with  a  probable  explanation  both  of  its  pros- 
perity and  its  decay.  Orchomenos  was  situated 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  lake  K6pais,  which  re- 
ceives not  only  the  river  KSphisos  from  the  valleys  itt  early 
of  Ph6kis,  but  also  other  rivers  from  Parnassus  and  industry.'' 
Helicdn.  The  waters  of  the  lake  find  more  than 
one  subterranean  egress — partly  through  natural 
rifts  and  cavities  in  the  limestone  mountains,  partly 
through  a  tunnel  pierced  artificially  more  than  a 
mile  in  length — into  the  plain  on  the  north-east- 
em  side,  from  whence  they  flow  into  the  Euboean 
sea  near  Larymna^:  and  it  appears  that,  so  long  as 
these  channels  were  diligently  watched  and  kept 
clear,  a  large  portion  of  the  lake  was  in  the  con- 

1  Diad,  ix.  381. 

*  See  the  description  of  these  channels  or  Katabothra  in  Colonel 
Leake's  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  voLii.  c.  15,  p.  281-293,  and  still 
more  elaborately  in  Fiedler,  Reise  durch  alle  Theile  des  Konigreichs 
Ghiechenlands,  Leipzig,  1840.  He  traced  fifteen  perpendicular  shafts 
sunk  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  air  into  the  tunnel,  the  first  separated 
from  the  last  bj  about  5900  feet :  they  are  now  of  course  overgrown 
and  stopped  up  (vol.  i.  p.  115). 

Forchhammer  states  the  length  of  this  tunnel  as  considerably  greater 
than  what  is  here  mentioned.  He  also  gives  a  plan  of  the  Lake  Ropsis 
with  the  surrounding  region,  which  I  have  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  this  History.     See  also  tVra,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iii. 
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dition  of  alluvial  land,  pre-eminently  rich  and  fer- 
tile. But  when  the  channels  came  to  be  either 
neglected,  or  designedly  choked  up  by  an  enemy, 
the  water  accumulated  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  oc- 
cupy the  soil  of  more  than  one  ancient  town,  to 
endanger  the  position  of  Kdpae,  and  to  occasion 
the  change  of  the  site  of  Orchomenos  itself  from 
the  plain  to  the  declivity  of  Mount  Hyphanteion. 
An  engineer,  KratSs,  began  the  clearance  of  the 
obstructed  water-courses  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Emissaries  the  Great,  and  by  his  commission — the  destroyer 
Kdpsk  ^  of  Thebes  being  anxious  to  re-establish  the  extinct 
prosperity  of  Orchomenos.  He  succeeded  so  far 
as  partially  to  drain  and  diminish  the  lake,  whereby 
the  site  of  more  than  one  ancient  city  was  rendered 
visible :  but  the  revival  of  Thebes  by  Kassander, 
after  the  decease  of  Alexander,  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  undertaking,  and  the  lake  soon  regained 
its  former  dimensions,  to  contract  which  no  farther 
attempt  was  made^ 

According  to  the  ThSban  legend*,  HSraklSs, 
after  his  defeat  of  Erginus,  had  blocked  up  the 
exit  of  the  waters,  and  converted  the  Orchomenian 
plain  into  a  lake.  The  spreading  of  these  waters  is 
thus  connected  with  the  humiliation  of  the  Minyae; 
and  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  ascribing  to 
these  ancient  tenants  of  Orchomenos,  before  it  be- 

'  We  owe  this  interesting  fact  to  Strabo,  who  is  however  both  con- 
cise and  unsatisfactory,  viii.  p.  406-407.  It  was  affirmed  that  there 
had  been  two  ancient  towns,  named  Eleusis  and  Athens,  originally 
founded  by  Cecr6ps,  situated  on  the  lake,  and  thus  overflowed  (Steph. 
Byi.  V.  *A.3fjvau  Diogen.  Laert.  iv.  23.  Pausan.  ix.  24,  2).  For  the 
plain  or  marsh  near  Orchomenos,  see  Plutarch,  Sylla,  c.  20-22. 

»  Diod6r.  iv.  18.     Pausan.  ix.  38,  5. 
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came  bceotised,  the  enlargement  and  preservation 
of  these  protective  channels.     Nor  could  such  an 
object  have  been  accomplished,  without  combined 
action  and  acknowledged  ascendency  on  the  part 
of  that  city  over  its  neighbours,  extending  even  to 
the  sea  at  Larymna,  where  the  river  KSphisos  dis< 
charges  itself.     Of  its  extended  influence,  as  well 
as  of  its  maritime  activity,  we  find  a  remarkable 
evidence  in  the  ancient  and  venerated   Amphi-  oidAm- 
ktyony  at  Kalauria.     The  little  island  so  named,  atklkuria. 
near  the  harbour  of  TrcezSn,  in  Peloponnesus,  was 
sacred  to  Poseiddn,  and  an  asylum  of  inviolable 
sanctity.     At  the  temple  of  Poseiddn,  in  Kalauria, 
there  had  existed,  from  unknown  date,  a  periodi- 
cal sacrifice,  celebrated  by  seven  cities  in  common 
— HermionS,  Epidaurus,  iEgina,  Athens,  Prasias, 
NaupUa,   and   the  Minyeian  Orchomenos.    This 
ancient  religious  combination  dates  from  the  time 
when   Nauplia  was   independent  of    Argos,   and 
Prasiae  of  Sparta :  Argos  and  Sparta,  according  to 
the  usual  practice  in  Greece,  continued   to  fulfil 
the  obligation  each  on  the  part  of  its  respective 
dependent\     Six  out  of  the  seven  states   are   at 
once  sea-towns,  and  near  enough  to  Kalauria  to 
account  for  their  participation    in   this  Amphi- 
ktyony.     But  the  junction  of  Orchomenos,  from  its 
comparative  remoteness,  becomes  inexplicable,  ex- 
cept on  the  supposition  that  its  territory  reached 
the  sea,  and  that  it  enjoyed  a  considerable  maritime 

^  StrabOy  viii.  p.  374.  *Hy  ^  xai  'A^i^ucruoF^a  ns  vtpX  t6  Up6v  rovro, 
cirra  wdk€»y  at  lur^Xxov  rrjv  Ova-las-  i^crov  d^  'Epfui^v,  'Efftdavpor ,  Arytya, 
*A3fjvai,  npatruif,  'SavirXUls,  *Opx6fi«vo£  6  Mivvtiof,  *Yirip  ph  o^  rwv 
NavirXica»y  *Af>yf t<M,  vircp  Upaa-iwv  dc  AoKt^kup^vun,  (vvrrikovv. 
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tra£Bc — a  fact  which  helps  to  elacidate  both  its  le- 
geDdary  coonectiou  with  I61kos,  and  its  partner- 
ship in  what  is  called  the  I6nic  emigration'.  The 
mythical  genealogy,  whereby  Ptdos,  Schceneus  and 
Erythrios  are  enumerated  among  the  sons  of  Atha- 
mas,  goes  farther  to  confirm  the  idea  that  the 
towns  and  localities  on  the  south  east  of  the  lake 
recognised  a  fraternal  origin  with  the  Orchomenian 
Minyae,  not  less  than  Kor6neia  and  Haliartus  on 
the  south-west*, 
orchome^  The  great  power  of  Orchomenos  was  broken 
Th£b^«.  down  and  the  city  reduced  to  a  secondary  and 
half-dependent  position  by  the  Boedtians  of  Thdbes; 
at  what  time  and  under  what  circumstances,  hi- 
story has  not  preserved.  The  story,  that  the  Th6- 
ban  hero,  HSrakISs,  rescued  his  native  city  from 
servitude  and  tribute  to  Orchomenos,  since  it 
comes  from  a  Kadmeian  and  not  from  an  Orcho- 
menian legend,  and  since  the  details  of  it  were 
favourite  subjects  of  commemoration  in  the  ThSban 
temples*,  affords  a  presumption  that  Thebes  was 
really  once  dependent  on  Orchomenos.  Moreover 
the  savage  mutilations  inflicted  by  the  hero  on  the 
tribute-seeking  envoys,  so  faithfully  portrayed  in 
his  surname  RhinokoloustSs,  infuse  into  the  mythe 
a  portion  of  that  bitter  feeling  which  so  long  pre- 
vailed between  ThSbes  and  Orchomenos,  and  which 
led  the  ThSbans,  as  soon  as  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
had  placed  supremacy  in  their  hands,  to  destroy 

1  Pausan.  ix.  17,  1;  26^  1. 

'  See  Miiller,  Orchomenos  und  die  Minyer,  p.  214.  Pausan.  ix.  23^  3 ; 
24,  3.    The  fi^nealogy  is  as  old  as  the  poet  Asios. 
*  Herod,  i.  146.     Pausan.  vii.  2,  2. 
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and  depopulate  their  rivaP.  The  ensuing  genera- 
tion saw  the  same  fate  retorted  upon  Thebes,  com- 
bined with  the  restoration  of  Orcbomenos.  The 
legendary  grandeur  of  this  city  continued,  long 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  distinguished  for  wealth 
and  power,  imperishabiy  recorded  both  in  the 
minds  of  the  nobler  citizens  and  in  the  composi- 
tions of  the  poets :  the  emphatic  language  of  Pau- 
sanias  shows  how  much  he  found  concerning  it  in 
the  old  epic^. 

SECTION  II.— DAUGHTERS  OF  iEOLUS. 

With  several  of  the  daughters  of  ^olus  memo-  Alcyone 
rable  mythical  pedigrees  and  narratives  are  con-  "*  ^*' 
nected.  Alcyone  married  KSyx,  the  son  of  Eds- 
phoros,  but  both  she  and  her  husband  displayed 
in  a  high  degree  the  overweening  insolence  common 
in  the  ^olic  race.  The  wife  called  her  husband 
Zeus,  while  he  addressed  her  as  HdrS,  for  which 
presumptuous  act  Zeus  punished  them  by  changing 
both  into  birds  ^. 

>  Theocrit.  xvi.  104.— 

*n  *Erf  ((leXcMM  Bvyarpts  Bttd,  td  Mivvrioy 
*Opx6fitpo¥  (^<oi<rai,  an€xB6fifv6¥  iroica  O^/Soif. 
The  Scholiast  gives  a  sense  to  these  words  much  narrower  than  they 
reallj  bear.  See  Diod6r.  xv.  79 ;  Pansan.  ix.  15.  In  the  oration  which 
Isokrat^s  places  in  the  mouth  of  a  Platsean,  complaining  of  the  oppres- 
sions of  Th6bes,  the  ancient  servitude  and  tribute  to  Orcbomenos  is  cast 
in  the  teeth  of  the  Tb^bans  (Isokrat.  Orat.  Plataic.  vol  iii.  p.  32,  Auger). 

^  Pausan.  ix.  34, 5.  See  also  the  fourteenth  Olympic  Ode  of  Pindar, 
addressed  to  the  Orchomenian  Asopikus.  The  learned  and  instructive 
work  of  K.  O.  MiiUer,  Orcbomenos  und  die  Minyer,  embodies  every- 
thing which  can  be  known  respecting  this  once-memorable  city ;  indeed 
the  contents  of  the  work  extend  much  farther  than  its  title  promises. 

•  ApoUodor.  i.  7,  4.     A  Kfiyx,— king  of  Trachin,— the  friend  of  H6- 


Canacd — 
the  Aloidfl. 
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CanacS  had  by  the  god  Poseid6n  several  childreD, 
amoDgst  whom  wereEp6peu8  and  A]6eus\  AI6eus 
married  IphimSdea  who  became  enamoured  of  the 
god  Poseid6n,  and  boasted  of  her  intimacy  with  him. 
She  had  by  him  two  sons,  Otos  and  Ephialtds,  the 
huge  and  formidable  A16ids, — ^Titanic  beings,  nine 
fathoms  in  height  and  nine  cubits  in  breadth,  even 
in  their  boyhood,  before  they  had  attained  their 
full  strength.  These  A16id8  defied  and  insulted 
the  gods  in  Olympus ;  they  paid  their  court  to 
HdrS  and  Artemis,  and  they  even  seized  and  bound 
ArSs,  confining  him  in  a  brazen  chamber  for  thir- 
teen months.  No  one  knew  where  he  was,  and  the 
intolerable  chain  would  have  worn  him  to  death, 
had  not  Eriboea,  the  jealous  stepmother  of  the 
A16ids,  revealed  the  place  of  his  detention  to  Her- 

nkl^  md  protector  of  the  H^rakleidi  to  the  extent  of  hia  power 
(Hesiod.  Scut.  Hercul.  355-473;  ApoUod6r.  ii.  7,  5;  Hekatae.  Fragm. 
353,  Didot). 

^  Canacd,  daughter  of  Mohas,  is  a  snbject  of  deep  tragical  interest 
both  in  Euiipidds  and  Ovid.  The  eleventii  Heroic  Epistle  of  the  latter, 
founded  mainly  on  the  lost  tragedy  of  the  former  called  iEolus,  purports 
to  be  from  Canacd  to  Macareus,  and  contains  a  pathetic  description  of 
the  ill-fSftted  passion  between  a  brother  and  sister :  see  the  Fragments 
of  the  .£olus  in  Dindorf 's  collection.  In  the  tale  of  Kaunos  and  Byblis, 
both  children  of  liildtos,  the  results  of  an  incestuous  passion  are  dif- 
ferent, but  hardly  less  melancholy  (Parthenios,  Narr.  xi.). 

Makar,  the  son  of  .£olu8,  is  the  primitiTC  settler  of  the  island  of 
Lesbos  (Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll.  37) :  moreover  in  the  Odyssey,  .£olns, 
son  of  Hippotds,  the  dispenser  of  the  winds,  has  six  sons  and  six 
daughters,  and  marries  the  former  to  the  latter  (Odyss.  x.  7)*  The  two 
persons  called  .£olus  are  brought  into  connection  genealogically  (see 
Schol.  ad  Odyss.  L  c,  and  Dioddr.  iv.  67),  but  it  seems  probable  that 
Euripid^  was  the  first  to  place  the  names  of  Macareus  and  Canacd  in 
that  relation  which  confers  upon  them  tiieir  poetical  celebrity.  Sostratus 
(14).  StobKum,  t.  614,  p.  404)  can  hardly  be  considered  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  any  older  source  than  Euripid^.  Welcker  (Griech.  Tragod. 
vol.  ii.  p.  860)  puts  together  all  that  can  be  known  respecting  the  struc- 
ture of  the  lost  drama  of  Euripides. 
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mte,  who  carried  him  surreptitiously  away  when 
at  the  last  extremity ;  nor  could  ArSs  obtain  any 
atonement  for  such  an  indignity.  Otos  and  Ephi- 
altds  even  prepared  to  assault  the  gods  in  heaven, 
piling  up  Ossa  on  Olympus  and  PeUon  on  Ossa,  in 
order  to  reach  them.  And  this  they  would  have 
accomplished  had  they  been  allowed  to  grow  to 
their  full  maturity ;  but  the  arrows  of  Apollo  put  a 
timely  end  to  their  short-lived  career^ 
The   genealogy    assigned    to    CalycS,    another 

>  niad,  V.  386;  Odyss.  zi.  306;  ApoIlod6r.  i.  7>  4.  So  Typhdeus 
in  the  Hesiodic  Theogony,  the  last  enemy  of  the  gods,  is  kiUed  before 
he  comes  to  maturity  (Theog.  837)*  For  the  different  turns  given  to 
this  ancient  Homeric  legend*  see  Heyne,  ad  Apollod6r.  1.  c,  snd  Hygi- 
nus,  f.  28.  The  A16id8  were  noticed  in  the  Hesiodic  poems  (ap.  Schol. 
ApoU.  Khod.  L  482).  Odysseus  does  not  see  them  in  Had^>  as  Heyne 
by  mistake  says ;  he  sees  their  mother  Iphimddea.  Vixgil  ( JSn.  Ti.  682) 
assigns  to  them  a  place  among  the  sufferers  of  punishment  in  Tartarus. 

Eumdlus,  the  Corinthian  poet,  designated  Aldeus  as  son  of  the  god 
H^lioa  and  brother  of  MMb,  the  ftther  of  M^dea  (Eum^l.  Fragm.  2, 
Marktscheffel).  The  scene  of  their  death  was  subsequently  laid  in 
Naxos  (Pindar,  Pyth.  iv.  88) :  their  tombs  were  seen  at  Anth6d6n  in 
Boeotia  (Pausan.  ix.  22,  4).  The  very  curious  legend  alluded  to  by 
Pansanias  from  H^esinoos,  the  author  of  an  Atthis, — ^to  the  efi^Bct  that 
Otos  and  Ephialt^  were  the  first  to  establish  the  worship  of  the  Muses 
in  Helicon,  and  that  they  founded  Askra  along  with  CE6k]os,  the  sou  of 
Poseidon, — is  one  which  we  have  no  means  of  tracing  fiuiher  (Pausan. 
ix.29,1). 

The  story  of  the  A16ids,  as  Diod6rus  gives  it  (v.  51,  52),  diverges  on 
almost  every  point :  it  is  evidently  borrowed  from  some  Naxian  ardueo- 
logist,  and  the  only  information  which  we  collect  from  it  ib,  that  Otos 
and  Ephialt6s  received  heroic  honours  at  Naxos.  The  views  of  O.  MuUer 
(Orchomenos,  p.  387)  appear  to  me  unusually  vague  and  fanciful. 

Ephialtte  takes  part  in  the  combat  of  the  giants  against  the  gods 
(ApoIlod6r.  t.  6,  2),  where  Heyne  remarks,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
**  Ephiahds  hie  non  confundendus  cum  alCero  A16ei  filio/'  An  observa- 
tion just  indeed,  if  we  are  supposed  to  be  dealing  with  personages  and 
adventures  historically  real — but  altogether  misleading  in  regard  to  these 
legendary  characters.  For  here  the  general  conception  of  Ephialt^  and 
his  attributes  is  in  both  cases  the  same ;  but  the  particular  adventures 
ascribed  to  him  cannot  be  made  to  consist,  as  fincts,  one  with  the  other. 
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caiyce-  daughter  of  iEolus,  conducts  us  from  Thessaly  to 
iBtdiia—  Elis  and  iEtdlia.  She  married  A^thlius  (the  son  of 
nedo^r'  Zeus  by  Prdtogeneia,  daughter  of  Deukalion  and  sis- 
ter of  Hell6n),  who  conducted  a  colony  out  of  Thes- 
saly and  settled  in  the  territory  of  Elis.  He  had  for 
bis  son  Endymi6n,  respecting  whom  the  Hesiodic 
Catalogue  and  the  Eoiai  related  several  wonderful 
things.  Zeus  granted  him  the  privilege  of  determi- 
ning the  hour  of  his  own  death,  and  even  translated 
him  into  heaven,  which  he  forfeited  by  daring  to  pay 
court 'to  HdrS:  his  vision  in  this  criminal  attempt 
was  cheated  by  a  cloud,  and  he  was  cast  out  into  the 
under- world \  According  to  other  stories,  his  great 
beauty  caused  the  goddess  SSlSne  to  become  ena- 
moured of  him,  and  to  visit  him  by  night  during 
his  sleep  : — the  sleep  of  Endymi6n  became  a  pro- 
verbial expression  for  enviable,  undisturbed,  and 
deathless  repose*.  Endymidn  had  for  issue  (Pau- 
sanias  gives  us  three  different  accounts,  and  Apol- 
lod6rus  a  fourth,  of  the  name  of  his  wife),  Epeios, 
iEtdlus,  Paedn,  and  a  daughter  EurykydS.  He 
caused  his  three  sons  to  run  a  race  on  the  stadium 
at  Olympia,  and  Epeios,  being  victorous,  was  re- 
warded by  becoming  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  : 
it  was  after  him  that  the  people  were  denominated 
Epeians. 

Both  the  story  here  mentioned,  and  still  more, 
the  etymological  signification  of  the  names  Aethlius 

'  Hesiod,  AkunUuu  and  PheTekydSs,  ap.  Schol.  Apoll6u.  Rbod.  iv. 
57.  *Iy  d*  avrf  Bopdrov  rcifdffs.  The  Scholium  is  very  full  of  matter, 
and  exhibits  many  of  the  divernties  in  the  tale  of  Endymi6D :  see  also 
ApoUod6r.  i.  7>  5;  Pausan.  v.  1,  2;  Con6n,  Narr.  14. 

'  Theocrit.  iii.  49 ;  zz.  35 ;  where,  however,  Endymi6n  is  connected 
with  Latmos  in  Caria  (see  Schol.  ad  loc). 
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and  EDdymioD,  seem  plainly  to  indrcate  (as  has 
before  been  remarked)  that  this  genealogy  was  not 
devised  until  after  the  Olympic  games  had  become 
celebrated  and  notorious  throughout  Greece. 

Epeios  had  no  male  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Eleios,  son  of  Eurykydd  by  the  god 
Poseiddn :  the  name  of  the  people  was  then  changed 
from  Epeians  to  Eleians.  ^tdlus,  the  brother  of 
Epeios,  having  slain  Apis,  son  of  Phordneus,  was 
compelled  to  flee  from  the  country :  he  crossed  the 
Corinthian  gulf  and  settled  in  the  territory  then 
called  Kurdtis,  but  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

The  son  of  Eleios, — or,  according  to  other  ac-  Augew. 
counts,  of  the  god  Hdlios,  of  Poseiddn,  or  of 
Phorbas*, — is  Augeas,  whom  we  find  mentioned  in 
the  Iliad  as  king  of  the  Epeians  or  Eleians.  Nestdr 
gives  a  long  and  circumstantial  narrative  of  his 
own  exploits  at  the  head  of  his  Pylian  countrymen 
against  his  neighbours  the  Epeians  and  their  king 
Augeas,  whom  he  defeated  with  great  loss,  slaying 
Mulios,  the  king's  son-in-law,  and  acquiring  a 
vast  booty^.  Augeas  was  rich  in  all  sorts  of  rural 
wealth,  and  possessed  herds  of  cattle  so  numerous, 
that  the  dung  of  the  animals  accumulated  in  the 
stable   or  cattle-enclosures   beyond  all  power  of 

1  Pausan.  ▼.  I.  3-6;  Apollod6r.  i.  7,  6. 

*  Apollod6r.ii.  5,  5;  Schol.  Apol.  Rhod.  i.  172.  In  all  probability, 
the  old  legend  made  Augeas  the  son  of  the  god  Helios :  HSlios,  Augeas 
and  Agamddd  are  a  triple  series  parallel  to  the  Corinthian  genealogy, 
Helios,  MbtH  and  Mddea ;  not  to  mention  that  the  etymology  of  Augeas 
connects  him  with  H61ios.  Theocritus  (xz.  55)  designates  him  as  the 
son  of  the  god  H61ios,  through  whose  farour  his  cattle  are  made  to 
prosper  and  multiply  with  such  astonishing  success  (xx.  1 17). 

»  niad,  xi.  670-760;  Pherekyd.  Fragm.  57,  rKdot. 
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eDdurance.  Earystheus,  as  an  insult  to  Hdraklds, 
imposed  upon  him  the  obligation  of  cleansing  this 
stable  :  the  hero,  disdaining  to  carry  off  the  dung 
upon  his  shoulders,  turned  the  course  of  the  river 
Alpheios  through  the  building,  and  thus  swept  the 
encumbrance  away  \  But  Augeas,  in  spite  of  so 
signal  a  service,  refused  to  HSrakISs  the  promised 
reward,  though  his  son  Phyleus  protested  against 
such  treachery,  and  when  he  found  that  he  could 
not  induce  his  father  to  keep  faith,  retired  in  sorrow 
and  wrath  to  the  island  of  Dulichidn*.  To  avenge 
the  deceit  practised  upon  him,  HSraklds  invaded 
Elis ;  but  Augeas  had  powerful  auxiliaries,  espe- 
TheMoUo-  cially  his  nephews,  the  two  Molionids  (sons  of 
Seri'*^  Poseid6n  by  Moliond,  the  wife  of  Akt6r,)  Eurytos 
and  Kteatos.  These  two  miraculous  brothers,  of 
transcendent  force,  grew  together, — having  one 
body,  but  two  heads  and  four  arms^.     Such  was 

^  Diodor.  iv.  13.  "Ypptnt  €P€K€v  EipvcBevs  irpoam^M  KaBapai*  6  M 
*HpaKkfJ9  t6  fUy  roU  &fiMs  cfcrcyiccty  aMjv  Swdhudfuurtv,  cncXtiwy  ri^p 
4k  r$r  v^ms  al<rxv¥ffP,  &c.     (Paasan.  v.  1,  7 ;  Apolloddr.  iL  6,  5.) 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  that  this  fable  indicates  a  purely 
pastoral  condition^  or  at  least  a  singularly  rude  state  of  agricultare ; 
and  the  way  in  which  Pausanias  recounts  it  goes  even  beyond  the 
genuine  stoiy  ;  wKoirh  iroXX^  rfjs  x^^P^  avr^  ^di;  dtoreXtiy  dpyh  6yra 
wrb  T&y  poa-tajfiamw  rrjs  K6trp€v.  The  slaves  of  Odysseus  however  know 
what  use  to  make  of  the  dung  heaped  before  his  outer  fence  (Odyss.  xvii. 
299)  j^  not  so  the  purely  camiTorouB  and  pastoral  Cyddps  (Oidyas.  ix. 
329).  The  stabling,  into  which  the  cattle  go  firom  their  pasture,  is 
called  K&irpos  in  Homer, — ^'EX^vo-ar  it  K6wpO¥,  Miv  fiaraan^i  Kopiatowrai 
(Odyss.  X.  411) :  compare  Uiad,  xviii.  676. — ^MvKT^fif  If  &k6  K&irpw 

The  Augeas  of  Theocritus  has  abundance  of  wheat-land  and  ▼ineyard, 
•s  well  as  cattle :  he  ploughs  his  land  three  or  four  times,  and  digs  his 
▼ineyard  diligently  (xx.  20-32). 

*  The  wrath  and  retirement  of  Phykns  is  mentioned  in  the  Uiad 
(ii.  633),  but  not  the  cause  of  it. 

'  These  singular  properties  were  ascribed  to  them  both  in  the  Heaiodie 
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their  irresistible  might,  that  Hdrakl^  was  defeated 
and  repelled  from  Elis :  but  presently  the  Eleians 
sent  the  two  Molionid  brothers  as  The^  (sacred 
envoys)  to  the  Isthmian  games,  and  HSraklte, 
placing  himself  in  ambush  at  Klednae,  surprised 
and  killed  them  as  they  passed  through.  For  this 
murderous  act  the  Eleians  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
obtain  redress  both  at  Corinth  and  at  Argos ;  which 
is  assigned  as  the  reason  for  the  self-ordained  ex- 
clusion, prevalent  throughout  all  the  historical  age, 
that  no  Eleian  athlete  would  ever  present  himself 
as  a  competitor  at  the  Isthmian  games  ^  The  Mo- 
lionids  being  thus  removed,  Hdraklds  again  invaded 
Elis,  and  killed  Augeas  along  with  his  children, — 
all  except  Phyleus,  whom  he  brought  over  from 
Dulichi6n,  and  put  in  possession  of  his  father's 
kingdom.  According  to  the  more  gentle  narrative 
which  Pausanias  adopts,  Augeas  was  not  killed, 
but  pardoned  at  the  request  of  Phyleus  *•  He  was 
worshiped  as  a  hero^  even  down  to  the  time  of 
that  author. 

poems  and  by  Pberekydds  (Schol.  Ven.  ad  D.  zi.  715-750,  et  ad  n. 
xzDi.  638),  but  not  in  tbe  Hiad.  The  poet  Uiykns  (Fnigm.  1 1,  Scbneid. 
ap.  Atbenie.  ii.  57)  calli  them  Skucas  Zovicc^aXovf,  iviyviow,  *A^orc- 
povs  ytya&ras  iv  w^  apyvp€i^. 

There  were  temples  and  diyine  honomrs  to  Zeua  Moli6n  (Lactantius, 
de  FalsA  Religione,  i.  22). 

>  Pausan.  v.  2,  4.  The  inscription  cited  by  Pansanias  proves  that 
this  was  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Eleian  athletes  themselves  for  the 
exclusion ;  but  there  were  several  different  stories. 

*  Apollod6r.  ii.  7,  2.  Oioddr.  iv.  33.  Pausan.  v.  2,  2;  3,  2.  It 
seems  evident  from  these  accounts  that  tbe  genuine  legend  represented 
Hdraklls  as  luKving  been  defeated  by  the  Molionids :  the  unskilful  evar- 
skms  both  df  Apollod^^us  and  Dioddrus  betray  this.  Pindar  (Olymp. 
zi.  25-50)  gives  the  story  without  any  flattery  to  Hdraklds. 

'  Pausan.  v.  4,  1. 
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It  was  on  occasion  of  this  conquest  of  Elis,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  mythe  which  Pindar  has  en- 
nobled in  a  magnificent  ode,  that  HSraklSs  first 
consecrated  the  ground  of  Olympia  and  established 
the  Olympic  games.  Such  at  least  was  one  of  the 
many  fables  respecting  the  origin  of  that  memorable 
institution  \ 

Phyleus,  after  having  restored  order  in  Elis,  re- 
tired again  to  Du1ichi6n,  and  left  the  kingdom  to 
his  brother  AgasthenSs,  which  again  brings  us  into 
the  Homeric  series.  For  Polyxenos,  son  of  Aga- 
sthenSs,  is  one  of  the  four  commanders  of  the  Epeian 
forty  ships  in  the  Iliad,  in  conjunction  with  the 
two  sons  of  Eurytos  and  Kteatos,  and  with  Di6rSs 
son  of  Amarynceus.  Meg6s,  the  son  of  Phyleus, 
commands  the  contingent  from  Dulichidn  and  the 
Echinades*.  Polyxenos  returns  safe  from  Troy,  is 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ampbimachos, — named  after 
the  Epeian  chief  who  had  fallen  before  Troy, — ^and 
he  again  by  another  Eleios,  in  whose  time  the 
Ddrians  and  the  HSrakleids  invade  Peloponnesus  ^. 
These  two  names,  barren  of  actions  or  attributes, 
are  probably  introduced  by  the  genealogists  whom 
Pausanias  followed,  to  fill  up  the  supposed  interval 
between  the  Trojan  war  and  the  Dorian  invasion. 

We  find  the  ordinary  discrepancies  in  respect  to 
the  series  and  the  members  of  this  genealogy.     Thus 

1  The  Anneman  copy  of  Eusebius  gives  a  different  genealogy  respect- 
ing EUs  and  Pisa:  Aethlins,  Epeius,  Endymi6n,  Alexinus ;  nextCEnomaus 
and  Pllops,  then  H^raklds.  Some  counted  ten  generations,  others  three, 
hetween  H^kl^  and  Iphitus,  who  renewed  the  discontinued  Oljrmpic 
games  (see  Armen.  Euseb.  copy,  c.  xxxii.  p.  140). 

*  niad,  ii.  615-630.  >  Pausan.  v.  3,  4. 
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some  called  Epeios  son  of  Aethlius,  others  son  of  variations 
Endymidn^:  a  third  pedigree,  which  carries  the  eieiange. 
sanction  of  Aristotle  and  is  followed  by  Con6n,  "**^®«^- 
designated  Eleios,  the  first  settler  of  Elis,  as  son  of 
Poseiddn  and  EurypylS,  daughter  of  Endymidn, 
and  Epeios  and  Alexis  as  the  two  sons  of  Eleios*. 
And  Pindar  himself,  in  his  ode  to  Epharmostus 
the  Lokriaii,  introduces  with  much  emphasis 
another  king  of  the  Epeians  named  Opus,  whose 
daughter,  pregnant  by  Zeus,  was  conveyed  by  that 
god  to  the  old  and  childless  king  Lokrus:  the 
child  when  born,  adopted  by  Lokrus  and  named 
Opus,  became  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  city  so 
called  in  Lokris^.  Moreover  Hekatseus  the  Milesian 
not  only  affirmed  (contrary  both  to  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey)  that  the  Epeians  and  the  Eleians 
were  diflferent  people,  but  also  added  that  the 
Epeians  had  assisted  HSraklSs  in  his  expedition 
against  Augeas  and  Elis  ;  a  narrative  very  different 
from  that  of  Apollod6rus  and  Pausanias,  and  indi- 
cating besides  that  he  must  have  had  before  him  a 
genealogy  varying  from  theirs"*. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  iEt61us,  son  Italian 
of  Endymion,  quitted  Peloponnesus  in  consequence 
of  having  slain  Apis^.     The  country  on  the  north 

»  Schol.  Pindar,  Olymp.  ix.  86. 

>  Schol.  Ven.  ad  U.  xi.  687 ;  Con6n,  Narrat.  xy.  ap.  Scriptt.  My- 
thogr.  West.  p.  130. 

'  Pindar,  Olymp.  ix.  62;  Schol.  ibid.  86.  *OirovvTog  ^v  Svydrrfp 
*HXcifiov  0ao-iXca)ff,  fjv  'Aptcrror Ai/r  KafifivctfP  Kcikti. 

*  'Emxratos  de  6  VUkriatos  Mpovs  'k€y€i  r&w  *Kk(l»v  ravs  *E^€iovs'  r^ 
fovv  'HpoicXct  avarparev(rai  row  *Eir€iovff  Koi  (rwav€\€w  avr^  t6v  rt 
Airytav  Koi  r^v^HXur  (Hekat.  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  341). 

*  Ephonu  said  that  ^t61ui  had  been  expelled  by  Salm6neuft  king  of 
VOL.  I.  O 
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of  the  CorinthiaQ  gulf,  between  the  rivers  EuSnus 
and  Achel6us,  received  from  him  the  name  of 
iEt6Ua  instead  of  that  of  KurStis :  he  acquired 
possession  of  it  after  having  slain  Ddrus,  Laodokus 
and  Polypoetes,  sons  of  Apollo  and  Phthia,  by 
whom  he  had  been  well  received.  He  had  by  his 
wife  PronoS  (the  daughter  of  Phorbas)  two  sons, 
Pleurdn  and  Kalyddn,  and  from  them  the  two  chief 
towns  in  ^t61ia  were  named  ^  Pleurdn  married 
Xanthippd,  daughter  of  Ddrus,  and  had  for  his  son 
AgSndr,  from  whom  sprang  Portheus,  or  Portha6n, 
and  Demonikd :  EuSnos  and  Thestius  were  children 
of  the  latter  by  the  god  Ar6s*. 
Me"iea*ir  Porthcus  had  thrcc  sons,  Agrius,  Melas  and 
Tydeug.  CEueus :  amoug  the  offspring  of  Thestius  were 
Althsea  and  Leda^, — names  which  bring  us  to  a 
period  of  interest  in  the  legendary  history.     L6da 

the  Epeians  and  Pisatce  (ap.  Strabo.  viii.  p.  357) :  he  must  have  had 
before  him  a  different  story  and  different  genealogy  from  that  which  is 
given  in  the  text. 

1  Apollod6r.  i.  7,  6.  D6ru8,  son  of  Apollo  and  Phthia,  killed  by 
^t61u8,  after  having  hospitably  received  him,  is  here  mentioned.  No- 
thing at  all  is  known  of  this ;  but  the  conjunction  of  names  is  such  as 
to  render  it  probable  that  there  was  some  l^end  connected  with  them : 
possibly  the  assistance  given  by  Apollo  to  the  Rur^s  against  the  i£to- 
lians,  and  the  death  of  Meleager  by  the  hand  of  Apollo,  related  both  in 
the  EcHai  and  the  Minyas  (Pausan.  x.  31,  2),  may  have  been  grounded 
upon  it.  The  story  connects  itself  with  what  is  stated  by  Apollod6rus 
about  D6rus  son  of  Helldn  (see  supra,  p.  136). 

'  According  to  the  ancient  gen^ogical  poet  Asius,  Thestius  was  son 
of  Agdn6r  the  son  of  Pleurdn  (Asii  Fragm.  6,  p.  413,  ed.  Marktsch.). 
Compare  the  genealogy  of  JGt61ia  and  the  general  remarks  upon  it,  in 
Brandstater,  Geschichte  des  ^tol.  Landes,  &c.,  Berlin,  1844,  p.  23  seq, 

>  Respecting  L^da,  see  the  statements  of  Diykus,  Pherekydls,  Hel- 
lanikus,  &c.  (Schol.  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  i.  146).  The  reference  to  the  Co- 
rinthiaca  of  Eum^lus  is  curious  :  it  is  a  specimen  of  the  matters  upon 
which  these  old  genealogical  poems  dwelt. 
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marries  Tyndareus  and  becomes  mother  of  Helena 
and  the  Dioscuri :  Althaea  marries  CEneus,  and  has, 
among  other  children,  Meleager  and  Deianeira ;  the 
latter  being  begotten  by  the  god  Dionysus,  and  the 
former  by  Ar68\  Tydeus  also  is  his  son,  the  father 
of  DiomddSs :  warlike  eminence  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  tragic  calamity  among  the  members  of  this 
memorable  family. 

We  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  legend  of  Legend  of 
Althaea  and  Meleager  set  forth  at  considerable  in  Homer. 
length  in  the  Iliad,  in  the  speech  addressed  by 
Phoenix  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Achilles.  CEneus, 
king  of  Kalyddn,  in  the  vintage  sacrifices  which  he 
offered  to  the  gods,  omitted  to  include  Artemis : 
the  misguided  man  either  forgot  her  or  cared  not 
for  her*;  and  the  goddess,  provoked  by  such  an 
insult,  sent  against  the  vineyards  of  CEneus  a  wild 
boar  of  vast  size  and  strength,  who  tore  up  the 
trees  by  the  root,  and  laid  prostrate  all  their  fruit. 
So  terrible  was  this  boar,  that  nothing  less  than  a 
numerous  body  of  men  could  venture  to  attack 
him  :  Meleager,  the  son  of  CEneus,  however,  having 
got  together  a  considerable  number  of  companions, 
partly  from  the  KurStes  of  Pleur6n,  at  length  slew 
him.  But  the  anger  of  Artemis  was  not  yet  ap- 
peased, and  she  raised  a  dispute  among  the  com- 

^  Apollod6r.  i;  8,  1 ;  Euripides,  Meleager,  Frag.  1.  The  three  sons 
of  PortheuB  are  named  in  the  Diad  (xiv.  116)  as  living  at  Pleuron  and 
Kalyd6n.  The  name  GSneus  doubtless  brings  Dionysus  into  the 
legend. 

*  *H  Xo^rr',  fj  oIk  (v6rja-fv'  dcur(raTo  di  yJya  ^fi^  (Iliad,  ix.  633).  The 
destructive  influence  of  Atl  is  mentioned  before,  v.  502.  The  piety  of 
Xenoph6n  reproduces  this  ancient  circumstance, — Otycwr  d'  iv  yrjpa 
hrCkaBoijAvav  r^r  dcov,  &c.  (De  Venat.  c.  1). 

o2 
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batants  respecting  the  possession  of  the  boar's  head 
and  hide — the  trophies  of  victory.     In  this  dispute 
Meleager  slew  the  brother  of  his  mother  Althaea, 
prince  of  the  Kurdtes  of  Pleur6n :  these  Kurfites 
attacked  the  iEtfiliahs  of  Kalyd6n  in  order  to  avenge 
their  chief.     So  long  as  Meleager  contended  in  the 
field   the  ^tdlians  had  the  superiority.     But  he 
presently  refused  to  come  forth,  indignant  at  the 
curses  imprecated  upon  him  by  his  mother:  for 
Althaea,  wrung  with  sorrow  for  the  death  of  her 
brother,  flung  herself  upon  the  ground  in  tears, 
beat  the  earth  violently  with  her  hands,  and  im- 
plored HadSs  and  PersephonS  to  inflict  death  upon 
Meleager, — a  prayer  which  the  unrelenting  Erinnyes 
in  Erebus  heard  but  too  well.     So  keenly  did  the 
hero  resent  this  behaviour  of  bis  mother,  that  he 
kept  aloof  from  the  war ;  and  the  Kurdtes  not  only 
drove  the  iEtdlians  from  the  field,  but  assailed  the 
walls  and  gates  of  Kalyddn,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  overwhelming  its  dismayed  inhabitants.     There 
was  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  the  arm  of  Me- 
leager ;  but  Meleager  lay  in  his  chamber  by  the 
side  of  his  beautiful  wife  Kleopatra,  the  daughter 
of  Idas,  and  heeded  not  the  necessity.     While  the 
shouts  of  expected  victory  were   heard  from  the 
assailants  at  the  gates,  the  ancient  men  of  ^tdlia 
and  the  priests   of  the  gods   earnestly  besought 
Meleager  to  come  forth*,  offering  him  his  choice 
of  the  fattest  land  in  the  plain  of  Kalyddn.     His 
dearest  friends,  his  father  CEneus,  his  sisters,  and 

^  These  priests  fonned  the  Chorus  in  the  Meleager  of  Sophokles 
(Schol.  ad  niad.  ix.  575). 
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evea  his  mother  herself  added  their  supplications, 
but  he  remained  inflexible.  At  length  the  Kurdtes 
penetrated  into  the  town  and  began  to  burn  it :  at 
this  last  moment,  Kleopatra  his  wife  addressed  to 
him  her  pathetic  appeal,  to  avert  from  her  and 
from  his  family  the  desperate  horrors  impending 
over  tiiem  all.  Meleager  could  no  longer  resist : 
he  put  on  his  armour,  went  forth  from  his  cham- 
ber, and  repelled  the  enemy.  But  when  the  dan- 
ger was  over,  his  countrymen  withheld  from  him 
the  splendid  presents  which  they  had  promised, 
because  he  had  rejected  their  prayers,  and  had 
come  ibrth  only  when  his  own  haughty  caprice  dic- 
tated ^ 

Such  is  the  legend  of  Meleager  in  the  Iliad :  a 
verse  in  the  second  book  mentions  simply  the  death 
of  Meleager,  without  farther  details,  as  a  reason 
why  Thoas  appeared  in  command  of  the  iEtdlians 
before  Troy^.  Though  the  circumstance  is  indi- 
cated only  indirectly,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
Homer  must  have  conceived  the  death  of  the  hero 
as  brought  about  by  the  maternal  curse :  the  unre- 
lenting Erinnyes  executed  to  the  letter  the  invoca- 
tions of  Althaea,  though  she  herself  must  have  been 
willing  to  retract  them. 

Later  poets  both  enlarged  and  altered  the  fable.  How  ai- 
The  Hesiodic  Eoiai,  as  well  as  the  old  poem  called  jTo^tsaLr 
the  Minyas,  represented  Meleager  as  having  been  "<>"**'• 
slain  by  Apollo,  who  aided  the  KurStes  in  the  war ; 
and  the  incident   of  the  burning  brand,  though 
quite  at  variance  with  Homer,  is  at  least  as  old  as 
the  tragic  poet  Phrynichus,  earlier  than  iEschy- 

»  Iliad,  ix.  525-595.  »  Iliad,  ii.  642. 
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lus*.  The  Moera),  or  Fates,  presenting  themselves 
to  Althaea  shortly  after  the  birth  of  Meleager,  pre- 
dicted that  the  child  would  die  so  soon  as  the  brand 
then  burning  on  the  fire  near  at  hand  should  be  con- 
oie*b"rn*ng  8"™®^-  Althaea  snatched  it  from  the  flames  and 
brand.  extinguished  it,  preserving  it  with  the  utmost  care, 
until  she  became  incensed  against  Meleager  for  the 
death  of  her  brother.  She  then  cast  it  into  the  fire, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  consumed  the  life  of  Meleager 
was  brought  to  a  close. 

We  know  from  the  sharp  censure  of  Pliny,  that 
SophoklSs  heightened  the  pathos  of  this  subject  by 
his  account  of  the  mournful  death  of  Meleager's 
sisters,  w^ho  perished  from  excess  of  grief.  They 
were  changed  into  the  birds  called  Meleagrides, 
and  their  never-ceasing  tears  ran  together  into 
amber  ^.  But  in  the  hands  of  Euripides — whether 
originally  through  him  or  not^,  we  cannot  tell — 
Atalanta  became  the  prominent  figure  and  motive 
of  the  piece,  while  the  party  convened  to  hunt  the 
Kalyddnian  boar  was  made  to  comprise  all  the 
distinguished  heroes  from  every  quarter  of  Greece. 
In  fact,  as  Heyne  justly  remarks,  this  event  is  one 
of  the  four  aggregate  dramas  of  Grecian  heroic  life^, 
along  with  the  Argonautic  expedition,  the  siege  of 
Thebes,  and  the  Trojan  war.  To  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  the  terrific  animal  which  Artemis  in 

'  Pausan.  x.  31.  2.    The  tSXtvp^viai,  a  lost  tragedy  of  Phrynichtu. 
»  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  2,  11. 

•  There  was  a  tragedy  of  ^scbylus  called  *AraXdim;,  of  which  nothing 
remains  (Bothe,  ^schyli  Fragm.  ix.  p.  18). 

Of  the  more  recent  dramatic  writers,  several  selected  Atlanta  as  their 
subject  (see  Brandstater,  Geschichte  iEtoliens,  p,  65). 

*  There  was  a  poem  of  Stesichonis,  2v60rjpai  (Stcsichor.  Fragm.  15. 
p.  72). 


^AtalanU. 
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her  wrath  had  seat  forth,  Melea&;er  assembled  not  ?™^  ^- 

.  ^  lydonian 

merely  the  choice  youth  among  the  KurStes  and  bov^hunt 
iEt61ians  (as  we  find  in  the  Iliad),  but  an  illustri- 
ous troop,  including  Kastdr  and  Pollux,  Idas  and 
Lynkeus,  PSleus  and  Telamdn,  Theseus  and  Peiri- 
thous,  Ankaeus  and  Kdpheus,  Jasdn,  Amphiaraus, 
AdmStus,  Eurytidn  and  others.  Nestdr  and  Phoe- 
nix, who  appear  as  old  men  before  the  walls  of 
Troy,  exhibited  their  early  prowess  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  suffering  Kalyddnians'.  Conspicuous  amidst 
them  all  stood  the  virgin  Atalanta,  daughter  of  the 
Arcadian  Schoeneus;  beautiful  and  ipatchless  for 
swiftness  of  foot,  but  living  in  the  forest  as  a  hunt- 
ress and  unacceptable  to  AphroditS^.  Several  of 
the  heroes  were  slain  by  the  boar,  others  escaped, 
by  various  stratagems :  at  length  Atalanta  first  shot 
him  in  the  bdck,  next  Amphiaraus  in  the  eye,  and, 
lastly,  Meleager  killed  him.  Enamoured  of  the 
beauty  of  Atalanta,  Meleager  made  over  to  her  the 
chief  spoils  of  the  animal,  on  the  plea  that  she  had 
inflicted  the  first  wound.     But  his  uncles,  the  bro- 

'  The  catalogue  of  these  heroes  is  in  Apollodor.  i.  8,  2;  Ovid^  Me- 
tamor.  v'm.  300 ;  Hygin.  fab.  173.  Euripid^,  in  his  play  of  Meleag^, 
gave  an  ennmeration  and  description  of  the  heroes  (see  Fragm.  6  of 
that  play,  ed.  Matth.).  Nest6r,  in  this  picture  of  Ovid,  however,  does 
not  appear  quite  so  inyindble  as  in  his  own  speeches  in  the  Diad.  The 
mythographers  thought  it  necessary  to  assign  a  reason  why  HIraklds 
was  not  present  at  the  Kalyddnian  adventure  :  he  was  just  at  that  time 
in  servitude  with  Omphal6  in  Lydia  (Apollod.  ii.  6,  3):  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  idea  of  Ephorus,  and  it  is  much  in  his  style  of  interpre- 
tation (see  Ephor.  Fragm.  9,  ed.  Didot). 
'  Enripid.  Meleag.  Fragm.  vi.  Matt. — 

KvTTpUios  dc  fUoTffJkf  'ApKiis  'AroXoyn;,  Kvvaf 

Ka\  t6^  Uxovcra,  &c. 
There  was  a  drama  **  Meleager  "  both  of  Sophoklds  and  Euripides : 
of  the  former  hardly  any  fragments  remain, — a  few  more  of  the  latter. 
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thers  of  Thestius,  took  them  away  from  her,  assert- 
ing their  rights  as  next  of  km^  if  Meleager  declined 
to  keep  the  prize  for  himself :  the  latter,  exaspe- 
rated at  this  behaviour,  slew  them.  Althaea,  in 
deep  sorrow  for  her  brothers  and  wrath  against  her 
son,  is  impelled  to  produce  the  fatal  brand  which 
she  had  so  long  treasured  up,  and  consign  it  to  the 
flames^.  The  tragedy  concludes  with  the  voluntary 
death  both  of  Althaea  and  Kleopatra. 

Interesting  as  the  Arcadian  huntress,  Atalanta, 
is  in  herself,  she  is  an  intrusion,  and  not  a  very 
convenient  intrusion,  into  the  Homeric  story  of 
the  Kalyd6nian  boar-hunt,  wherein  another  female, 
Kleopatra,  already  occupied  the  fore-ground®.  But 
the  more  recent  version  became  accredited  through- 
out Greece,  and  was  sustained  by  evidence  which 
few  persons  in  those  days  felt  any  iticlination  to 
controvert.  For  Atalanta  carried  away  with  her 
the  spoils  and  head  of  the  boar  into  Arcadia ;  and 
there  for  successive  centuries  hung  the  identical 

>  Hyginug,  fab.  229. 

^  Diod6r.  iv.  34.  Apollod6ras  (i.  S ;  2-4)  givesfirst  the  usual  narrative, 
induding  Atalanta;  next,  the  Homeric  narrative  with  some  additional 
circumstances,  but  not  including  either  Atalanta  or  the  fire-b^md  on 
which  Meleager'a  life  depended.  He  prefaces  the  latter  with  the  words 
oi  dc  <^a<ri,  &c.  Antonius  Liberalis  gives  this  second  narrative  only, 
without  Atalanta,  from  Nikander  (Narrat.  2). 

The  Latin  scenic  poet,  Attius,  had  devoted  one  of  his  tragedies  to 
this  subject,  taking  the  general  story  as  given  by  Euripides:  "Re- 
manet  gloria  apud  me :  ezuvias  dignavi  Atalantse  dare,''  seems  to  be  the 
speech  of  Meleager.  (Attii  Fragm.  8,  ap.  Poet.  Seen.  Lat.  ed.  Bothe, 
p.  215.)  The  readers  of  the  JSneid  will  naturally  think  of  the  swift  and 
warlike  virgin  Camilla,  as  the  parallel  of  Atalanta. 

'  The  narrative  of  A|K)llod6rus  reads  awkwardly — McXcaypor  tx*^*' 
yvvaiKa  KXtonarpav,  fiovkofitvos  fii  Koi  f f  *AraXain;r  rcKwwoi^o-aa-^ai, 
&c.  (i.  8,  2). 
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hide  and  the  gigantic  tusks,  of  three  feet  in  length, 
in  the  temple  of  Ath^Dd  Alea  at  Tegea.  Kallima- 
chus  mentions  them  as  being  there  preserved,  in  Reiicaofthe 
the  third  century  before  the  Christian  aera' ;  but  preserved 
the  extraordinary  value  set  upon  them  is  best  *^  ****' 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  emperor  Augustus 
took  away  the  tusks  from  Tegea,  along  with  the 
great  statue  of  AthSnS  Alea,  and  conveyed  them 
to  Rome,  to  be  there  preserved  among  the  public 
curiosities.  Even  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards, 
when  Pausanias  visited  Greece,  the  skin  worn  out 
with  age  was  shown  to  him,  while  the  robbery  of 
the  tusks  had  not  been  forgotten.  Nor  were  these 
relics  of  the  boar  the  only  memento  preserved  at 
Tegea  of  the  heroic  enterprise.  On  the  pediment 
of  the  temple  of  AthdnS  Alea,  unparalleled  in 
Peloponndsus  for  beauty  and  grandeur,  the  illus- 
trious statuary  Skopas  had  executed  one  of  his 
most  finished  reliefs,  representing  the  Kalyd6nian 
hunt.  Atalanta  and  Meleager  were  placed  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  assailants,  and  Ankseus,  one  of 
the  Tegean  heroes,  to  whom  the  tusks  of  the  boar 
had  proved  fatal^,  was  represented  as  sinking  under 
his  death-wound  into  the  arms  of  his  brother  Epo- 
chos.  And  Pausanias  observes,  that  the  Tegeans, 
while  they  had  manifested  the  same  honourable 
forwardness  as  other  Arcadian  communities  in  the 
conquest  of  Troy,  the  repulse  of  Xerxds,  and  the 

'  Kallimachus,  Hymn,  ad  Diau.  217. — 

0(f  fuy  €irtKkrjTo\  KoKvdc^vtoi  ayptirnjp€s 

M€fi(f>oirrat  KOKpoio'  rh  yap  atjfirfta  viicrjs 

*ApKadit)P  tlaijXOfV,  €^€1  d*  tri  Ot)p^s  odovras. 
«  See  Phcrekyd.  Frag.  81,  ed.  Didot. 
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battle  of  Dipaea  against  Sparta — might  fairly  claim 
to  themselves,  through  Ankaeus  and  Atalanta,  that 
they  alone  amongst  all  Arcadians  had  participated 
in  th'e  glory  of  the  Kalyd6nian  boar-hunt^  So 
entire  and  unsuspecting  is  the  faith  both  of  the  Te- 
geans  and  of  Pausanias  in  the  past  historical  reality 
of  this  romantic  adventure.  Strabo  indeed  tries  to 
transform  the  romance  into  something  which  has 
the  outward  semblance  of  history,  by  remarking 
that  the  quarrel  respecting  the  boar's  head  and 
hide  cannot  have  been  the  real  cause  of  war  be- 
tween the  KurStes  and  the  ^tolians;  the  true 
ground  of  dispute  (he  contends)  was  probably  the 
possession  of  a  portion  of  territory'.  His  remarks 
on  this  head  are  analogous  to  those  of  Thucydidds 
and  other  critics,  when  they  ascribe  the  Trojan 
war,  not  to  the  rape  of  Helen,  but  to  views  of  con- 
quest or  political  apprehensions.  But  he  treats  the 
general  fact  of  the  battle  between  the  KurStes  and 
the  ^tolians,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  as  something 

*  Paiuan.  viii.  45,  4 ;  46,  1-3 ;  47, 2.  Lucian,  adv.  Indoctum,  c.  14. 
t.  iii.  p.  HI,  Reiz. 

The  officers  placed  in  charge  of  the  public  curiosities  or  wonders  at 
Rome  {ol  €ir\  rots  Bavfuuriv)  affirmed  that  one  of  the  tusks  had  been 
accidentally  broken  in  the  voyage  from  Greece  :  the  other  was  kept  in 
the  temple  of  Bacchus  in  the  Imperial  Gardens. 

It  is  numbered  among  the  memorable  exploits  of  ThSseus  that  he 
vanquished  and  killed  a  formidable  and  gigantic  sow,  in  the  territory  of 
Kiommydn  near  Corinth.  According  to  some  critics,  this  Krommy6nian 
sow  was  the  mother  of  the  Kalyd6nian  boar  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  380). 

■  Strabo,  x.  p.  466.  Uokcfiov  ^  tfinea'dvTot  rots  Oearuidair  irp6s 
Ohf€a  Koi  MwKtaypov,  6  yiv  Tloujrfis,  dfitjA  ov6s  Kf<f>aki  teal  depfuen,  Korh 
T^p  irepl  rov  icdwpov  fivSoKoyiav'  as  de  r6  ei/c^r,  irepX  fjJpovs  ttjs  x^P^^y 
&c.  This  remark  is  also  similar  to  Mr.  Payne  Knight's  criticism  on 
the  true  causes  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  were  (he  tells  us)  of  a  political 
character,  independent  of  Helen  and  her  abduction  (Prolegom.  ad 
Homer,  c.  53). 
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unquestionably  real  and  historical — recapitulating 
at  the  same  time  a  variety  of  discrepancies  on  the 
part  of  different  authors,  but  not  giving  any  deci- 
sion of  his  own  respecting  their  truth  or  false- 
hood. 

In  the  same  manner  as  Atalanta  was  intruded 
into  the  Kalyd6nian  hunt,  so  also  she  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  memorable  fimeral 
games  celebrated  after  the  decease  of  Pelias  at 
Idlkos,  in  which  she  had  no  place  at  the  time 
when  the  works  on  the  chest  of  Kypselus  were 
executed  \  But  her  native  and  genuine  locality 
is  Arcadia ;  where  her  race-course,  near  to  the 
town  of  Methydrion,  was  shown  even  in  the  days 
of  Pausanias^.  This  race-course  had  been  the  scene 
of  destruction  for  more  than  one  unsuccessful 
suitor.  For  Atalanta,  averse  to  marriage,  had  Ataianta 
proclaimed  that  her  hand  should  only  be  won  by  rn^he"***** 
the  competitor  who  would  surpass  her  in  running :  UJ^*t]JJ,^^ 
all  who  tried  and  failed  were  condemned  to  die, 
and  many  were  the  persons  to  whom  her  beauty 
and  swiftness,  alike  unparalleled,  had  proved  fatal. 
At  length  Meilani6n,  who  had  vainly  tried  to  win 
her  affections  by  assiduous  services  in  her  hunting 
excursions,  ventured  to  enter  the  perilous  lists. 
Aware  that  he  could  not  hope  to  outrun  her  except 
by  stratagem,  he  had  obtained,  by  the  kindness  of 
Aphrodite,  three  golden  apples  from  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  which  he  successively  let  fall  near 

'  Compare  ApoUoddr.  iii.  9,  2,  and  Pausan.  v.  \7,  4.  She  is  made 
to  wrestle  with  P^leus  at  these  funeral  games,  which  seems  foreign  to 
her  character. 

*  Pauaan.  viii.  36, 8.  .  • 
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to  her  while  engaged  in  the  race.  The  maidea 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  picking  them  up, 
and  was  thus  overcome:  she  became  the  wife  of 
Meilani6n,  and  the  mother  of  the  Arcadian  Par- 
thenopseus,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  who  perished 
in  the  siege  of  Th6bes^ 

^  Respecting  the  varieties  in  this  interesting  story,  see  Apollod.  iii. 
9,  2;  Hygin.  f.  186;  Ovid,  Metam.  x.  660-700;  Propert.  i.  1,  20; 
^lian.  V.  H.  ziii.  i.  MtiKayiavos  (rox^povf  crrcpof .  Aristophan.  Lysistrat. 
786  and  Schol.  In  the  ancient  representation  on  the  chest  of  Rypselus 
(Pans.  V.  19,  1),  Meilanidn  was  exhibited  standing  near  Atalanta,  who 
was  holding  a  fawn:  no  match  or  competition  in  running  was  indi- 
cated. 

There  is  great  discrepancy  in  the  naming  and  patronymic  description 
of  the  parties  in  the  story.  Three  different  persons  are  announced  as 
fathers  of  Atalanta,  Schoeneus,  Jasus  and  Mienalos ;  the  successful 
lover  in  Ovid  (and  seemingly  in  Euripides  also)  is  called  HippomenSs, 
not  Meilanidn.  In  the  Hesiodic  poems  Atalanta  was  daughter  of  Schoe- 
neus ;  Hellanikus  called  her  daughter  of  Jasus.  See  Apolloddr.  1.  c. ; 
Kallimach.  Hymn  to  Dian.  214,  with  the  note  of  Spanheim;  Schol. 
Euiip.  Phoeniss.  160;  Schol.  Theocr.  Idyll,  iii.  40;  also  the  ample 
commentary  of  Bachet  de  Meziriac,  sur  les  Epfitres  d'Ovide,  vol.  i. 
p.  366.  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Eclog.  vi.  61 ;  ^neid,  iii.  113)  calls  Ata- 
lanta a  native  of  Skyros. 

Both  the  ancient  scholiasts  (see  Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  i.  769)  and  the 
modem  commentators,  Spanheim  and  Heyne,  seek  to  escape  this  diffi- 
culty by  supposing  two  Atalantas, — an  Arcadian  and  a  Boe6tian :  as- 
suming the  principle  of  their  conjecture  to  be  admissible,  they  ought  to 
suppose  at  least  three. 

Certainly,  if  personages  of  the  Grecian  mythes  are  to  be  treated  as 
historically  real,  and  their  adventures  as  so  many  exaggerated  or  mis- 
coloured  facta,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  process  of  multiplying 
entities  to  an  infinite  extent.  And  this  is  one  among  the  many  reasons 
for  rejecting  the  fundamental  supposition. 

But  when  we  consider  these  personages  as  purely  legendary,  so  that 
an  historical  basis  can  neither  be  affirmed  nor  denied  respecting  them, 
we  escape  the  necessity  of  such  inconvenient  stratagems.  The  test  of 
identity  is  then  to  be  sought  in  the  attributes,  not  in  the  legal  descrip- 
tion,— ^in  the  predicates,  not  in  the  subject.  Atalanta,  whether  born 
of  one  fisither  or  another,  whether  belonging  to  one  place  or  another, 
is  beautiful,  cold,  repulsive,  daring,  swift  of  foot  and  skilful  with  the 
bow, — these  attributes  constitute  her  identity.  The  Scholiast  on  Theo- 
critus (iii.  40),  in  vindicating   his   supposition  that  there  were  two 
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We  have  yet  another  female  in  the  family  of  oeianeira. 
CEoeus,  whose  name  the  legend  has  immortalised. 
His  daughter  Deianeira  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
the  river  Acheldus,  who  presented  himself  in  va- 
rious shapes,  first  as  a  serpent  and  afterwards  as  a 
bull.  From  the  importunity  of  this  hateful  suitor 
she  was  rescued  by  the  arrival  of  HSraklSs,  who 
encountered  Acheldus,  vanquished  him  and  broke 
off  one  of  his  horns,  which  Achel6us  ransomed  by 
surrendering  to  him  the  horn  of  Amaltheia,  endued 
with  the  miraculous  property  of  supplying  the 
possessor  with  abundance  of  any  food  and  drink 
which  he  desired.  HdraklSs  being  rewarded  for 
his  prowess  by  the  possession  of  Deianeira,  made 
over  the  horn  of  Amaltheia  as  his  marriage-present 
to  CEneus^  Compelled  to  leave  the  residence  of 
CEneus,  in  consequence  of  having  in  a  fit  of  anger 
struck   the  youthful  attendant  Eunomus,  and  in- 

Atalantas^  draws  a  distinction  founded  upon  this  very  principle :  he 
says  that  the  Boedtian  Atabmta  was  To(orU,  and  the  Arcadian  Atahinta 
dpofULia.  But  this  seems  an  over-refinement :  both  the  shooting  and 
the  running  go  to  constitute  an  accomplished  huntress. 

In  respect  to  Parthenopseus,  called  by  Euripides  and  by  so  many  others 
the  son  of  Atalanta,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  add,  that  Apolloddrus, 
Aristarchus,  and  Antimachus,  the  author  of  the  Thebaid,  assigned  to 
him  a  pedigree  entirely  different, — making  him  an  Argeian,  the  sou  of 
Talaos  and  LysimachI,  and  brother  of  Adrastus.  (ApollodAr.  i.  9,  13; 
Aristarch.  ap.  Schol.  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  1320;  Antimachus  ap.  Schol. 
Machyl.  Sep.  Theb.  532;  and  Schol.  Supplem.  ad  Eurip.  Phoeniss.  t.  viii. 
p.  461.  ed.  Matth.  ApoUodArus  is  in  fact  inconsistent  with  himself  in 
another  passage.) 

'  Sophokl.  Trachin.  7-  The  horn  of  Amaltheia  was  described  by 
Pherekyd^s  (ApoUod.  ii.  7»  5) :  see  also  Strabo,  x.  p.  458,  and  Diod6r. 
iv.  35,  who  cites  an  interpretation  of  the  fables  {ol  ciiui^ovrcr  e(  av- 
T&v  rakriBte)  to  the  effect  that  it  was  symbolical  of  an  embankment  of 
the  unruly  river  by  HSrakl^,  and  consequent  recovery  of  very  fertile 
land. 
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voluntarily  killed  him\  Hfiraklfis  retired  to  Tra- 
chin,  crossing  the  river  EuSnus  at  the  place  v^here 
the  Centaur  Nessus  was  accustomed  to  carry  over 
passengers  for  hire.  Nessus  carried  over  Deia- 
neira,  but  when  he  had  arrived  on  the  other  side, 
began  to  treat  her  with  rudeness,  upon  which 
HSraklds  slew  him  with  an  arrow  tinged  by  the 
poison  of  the  Lernaean  hydra.  The  dying  Cen- 
taur advised  Deianeira  to  preserve  the  poisoned 
blood  which  flowed  from  his  wound,  telling  her 
that  it  would  operate  as  a  philtre  to  regain  for  her 
the  affections  of  HdraklSs,  in  case  she  should  ever 
be  threatened  by  a  rival.  Some  time  afterwards 
the  hero  saw  and  loved  the  beautiful  lold,  daugh- 
ter of  Eurytos,  king  of  CEchalia :  he  stormed  the 
town,  killed  Eurytos,  and  made  lolS  his  captive. 
The  misguided  Deianeira  now  had  recourse  to 
her  supposed  philtre  :  she  sent  as  a  present  to 
HdraklSs  a  splendid  tunic,  imbued  secretly  with 
the  poisoned  blood  of  the  Centaur.  HSraklSs 
Death  of  adomcd  himself  with  the  tunic  on  the  occasion  of 
offering  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Zeus  on  the  promon- 
tory of  KSna^on  in  Euboea :  but  the  fatal  garment, 
when  once  put  on,  clung  to  him  indissolubly,  burnt 
his  skin  and  flesh,  and  occasioned  an  agony  of 
pain  from  which  he  was  only  relieved  by  death. 
Deianeira  slew  herself  in  despair  at  this  disastrous 
catastrophe*. 

>  Hellanikus  (ap.  Athen.  is.  p.  410)  mentioning  this  incident,  in  two 
different  works,  called  the  attendant  by  two  different  names. 

'  The  beautiful  drama  of  the  Trachiniie  has  rendered  this  story  fami- 
Uar :  compare  Apollod.  ii.  7,  7.     Hygia.  f.  36.  Diod6r.  iv.  36-37. 

The  capture  of  CEchalia  {OtxaXias  ^Xoxric}  was  celebrated  in  a  very 
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We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  eventful  career  Tyd. 
of  CEneus  and  his  family^-ennobled  among  the  cEueC.^ 
iEtdlians  especially,  both  by  religious  worship  and 
by  poetical  eulogy — and  favourite  themes  not  mere- 
ly in  some  of  the  Hesiodic  poems,  but  also  in  other 
ancient  epic  productions,  the  Alkmsednis  and  the 
Cyclic  Th6bai8\  By  another  marriage,  CEneus 
had  for  his  son  Tydeus,  whose  poetical  celebrity 
is  attested  by  the  many  different  accounts  given 
both  of  the  name  and  condition  of  his  mother. 
Tydeus,  having  slain  his  cousins,  the  sons  of 
Melas,  who  were  conspiring  against  CEneus,  was 
forced  to  become  an  exile,  and    took  refuge  at 

ancient  qiic  poem  by  Kreophylos,  of  the  Homeric  and  not  of  the  He- 
aiodic  character ;  it  passed  with  many  as  the  work  of  Homer  himself. 
(See  Diintzer,  Fragm.  Epic.  Grsecor.  p.  8.  Welcker,  Der  Epische  Cj- 
clus,  p.  229.)  The  same  subject  was  also  treated  in  the  Hesiodic 
Catalogue,  or  in  the  Eoiai  (see  Hesiod,  Fragm.  129,  ed.  Marktsch.) : 
the  number  of  the  children  of  Eurytos  was  there  enumerated. 

This  exploit  seems  constantly  mentioned  as  the  last  performed  by 
HSraklSs,  and  as  immediately  preceding  his  death  or  apotheosis  on 
Mount  (Eta :  but  whether  the  legend  of  Deianeira  and  the  poisoned 
tunic  be  very  old,  we  cannot  tell. 

The  tale  of  the  death  of  Iphitos,  son  of  Eurytos,  by  HSraklSs,  is  as 
ancient  as  the  Odyssey  (xxi.  19-40):  but  it  is  there  stated,  that  Eurytos 
dying  left  his  memorable  bow  to  his  son  Iphitos  (the  bow  is  given 
afterwards  by  Iphitos  to  Odysseus,  and  is  the  weapon  so  fatal  to  the 
suitors), — a  statement  not  very  consistent  with  the  stoiy  that  (Echalia 
was  taken  and  Eurytos  slain  by  HSraklds.  It  is  plain  that  these  were 
distinct  and  contradictory  legends.  Compare  Soph.  Trachin.  260-285 
(where  Iphitos  dies  before  Eurytos),  not  only  with  the  passage  just  cited 
from  the  Odyssey,  but  also  with  PherekydSs,  Fragm.  34,  Didot. 

Hyginus  (f.  33)  differs  altogether  in  the  parentage  of  Deianeira :  he 
calls  her  daughter  of  Dexamenos :  his  account  of  her  marriage  with 
H^rakl^  is  in  every  respect  at  variance  with  Apollod6rus.  In  the 
latter,  Mn^simachS  is  the  daughter  of  Dexamenos ;  H^raklSs  rescues 
her  from  the  importunities  of  the  Centaur  Eurytidn  (ii.  5,  5). 

'  See  the  references  in  Apollod.  i.  8,  4-5.  Pindar,  Isthm.  iv.  32. 
MfX^ov  df  o'offtKTTals  A(6f  CKari  irp6a'P<ikov  a'€fii(6fifvoi  *Eif  fiiy  Alraik&v 
Bva-iauri  <f>a€Vpais  0(Wi9ai  KpartpoX,  &c. 
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Argos  with  Adrastus,  whose  daughter  DeipylS  he 
married.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  Diom6- 
dfis,  whose  brilliant  exploits  in  the  siege  of  Troy 
were  not  less  celebrated  than  those  of  his  father 
at  the  siege  of  Thfibes.  After  the  departure  of 
Tydeus,  CEueus  was  deposed  by  the  sons  of  Agrios, 
and  fell  into  extreme  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
from  which  he  was  only  rescued  by  his  grandson 
DiomSdSs,  after  the  conquest  of  Troy\  The  suf- 
ferings of  this  ancient  warrior,  and  the  final  re- 
storation and  revenge  by  Diomfid^s,  were  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lost  tragedy  of  Euripides,  which  even  the 
ridicule  of  Aristophanes  demonstrates  to  have  been 
eminently  pathetic*. 
Discrepant  Though  the  gcucalogy  just  given  of  CEneus  is  in 
fie^^^  part  Homeric,  and  seems  to  have  been  followed 
generally  by  the  mythographers,  yet  we  find  an- 
other totally  at  variance  with  it  in  Hekataeus^  which 
he  doubtless  borrowed  from  some  of  the  old  poets : 
the  simplicity  of  the  story  annexed  to  it  seems  to 
attest  its  antiquity.  Orestheus,  son  of  Deukalidn, 
first  passed  into  Mi6\\a,  and  acquired  the  king- 
dom :  he  was  father  of  Pbytios,  who  was  father  of 
CEneus.     iEtdlus  was  son  of  CEneus®. 

^  Hekat.  Fragm.  341,  Didot.  In  this  story  CEneus  is  connected 
with  the  first  discovery  of  the  vine  and  the  making  of  wine  {oIpos)  : 
compare  Hygin.  f.  129,  and  Servius  ad  Virgil.  Georgic.  i.  9. 

'  See  Welcker  (Griechisch.  Tragod.  ii.  p.  683)  on  the  lost  tragedy 
called  (Eneus. 
»  Timokl^s,  Comic,  ap.  Athenee.  vii.  p.  223.— 

Tip<av  ris  drvx^i ;  Kar/fiaBev  rov  Olvca, 
Ovid.  Heroid.  ix.  153.— 

"  Heu  !  devota  domus  !     Solio  sedet  Agrios  alto  : 
(Enea  desertum  nuda  senecta  premit.*' 
The  account  here  given  is  in  Ilyginus  (f.  175) :  but  it  is  in  many 
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The  original  migration  of  i3StdIus  from  Elis  to 
iStolia — and  the  subsequent  establishment  in  Elis 
of  Oxylus,  his  descendant  in  the  tenth  generation, 
along  with  the  D6rian  invaders  of  Peloponnesus — 
were  commemorated  by  two  inscriptions,  one  in 
the  agora  of  Elis,  the  other  in  that  of  the  iStdlian 
chief  town,  Thermum,  engraved  upon  the  statues 
of  iEtdlus  and  Oxylus^  respectively. 

points  different  both  from  Apollod6ruB  (i.  8,  6 ;  Pausan.  ii.  25)  and 
Pherekyd^  (Fragm.  83,  Didot).  It  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
lost  tragedy  of  EuripidSs.  Compare  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Acham.  417> 
Antonin.  Liberal,  c.  37.  In  the  Iliad,  (Eneus  is  dead  before  the  Trojan 
war  (ii.  641). 

The  account  of  Ephorus  again  is  different  (ap.  Strabo.  x.  p.  462) ; 
he  joins  Alkmse6n  with  DiomM^s :  but  his  narrative  has  the  air  of  a 
tissue  of  quasi-historical  conjectures,  intended  to  explain  the  circum- 
stance that  the  ^t61ian  DiomSdSs  is  king  of  Argos  during  the  Trojan 
war. 

Pausanias  and  ApoUodorus  affirm  that  (Eneus  was  buried  at  (Eno^ 
between  Argos  and  Mantineia,  and  they  connect  the  name  of  this  place 
with  him.  But  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  consider  him  as  the  epo- 
nymous hero  of  (Eniadse  in  ^toha. 

>  Ephor.  Fragm.  29.  Didot  ap.  Strab.  x. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  PELOPIDS. 

Misfor-  Among  the  ancient  legendary  genealogies,  there 
celebrity  of  was  none  which  figured  with  greater  splendour,  or 
pids.  which  attracted  to  itself  a  higher  degree  of  poetical 

interest  and  pathos,  than  that  of  the  Pelopids — 
Tantalus,  Pelops,  Atreus  and  Thyestfis,  Agamem- 
n6n  and  Menelaus  and  iEgisthus,  Helen  and  Kly- 
taemnSstra,  Orestes  and  Elektra  and  HermionS. 
Each  of  these  characters  is  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  Grecian  hemisphere :  each  name 
suggests  the  idea  of  some  interesting  romance  or 
some  harrowing  tragedy :  the  curse,  which  taints 
the  family  from  the  beginning,  inflicts  multiplied 
wounds  at  every  successive  generation.  So,  at 
least,  the  story  of  the  Pelopids  presents  itself,  after 
it  had  been  successively  expanded  and  decorated 
by  epic,  lyric  and  tragic  poets.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  touch  briefly  upon  events  with  which 
every  reader  of  Grecian  poetry  is  more  or  less 
familiar,  and  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  way 
in  which  they  were  coloured  and  modified  by  dif- 
ferent Grecian  authors. 
Ptiopa—  Pelops  is  the  eponym  or  name-giver  of  the  Pe- 

Ptioponni-  loponn^sus:  to  find  an  eponym  for  every  conspi- 
*"'•  cuous  local  name  was  the.  invariable  turn  of  Gre- 

cian retrospective  fancy.     The  name  Peloponnesus 
is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  Iliad  or  the  Odys- 
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sey,  nor  any  other  denomination  which  can  be 
attached  distinctly  and  specially  to  the  entire  pe- 
ninsula. But  we  meet  with  the  name  in  one  of 
the  most  ancient  post-Homeric  poems  of  which 
any  fragments  have  been  preserved — the  Cyprian 
Verses — a  poem  which  many  (seemingly  most  per- 
sons) even  of  the  contemporaries  of  Herodotus 
ascribed  to  the  author  of  the  Iliad,  though  He- 
rodotus contradicts  the  opinion  ^  The  attributes 
by  which  the  Pelopid  Agamemndn  and  his  house 
are  marked  out  and  distinguished  from  the  other 
heroes  of  the  Iliad,  are  precisely  those  which 
Grecian  imagination  would  naturally  seek  in  ^an 
eponymus — superior  wealth,  power,  splendour,  and 
regality.  Not  only  Agamemndn  himself,  but  his 
brother  Menelaus,  is  ''  more  of  a  king  "  even  than 
Nest6r  or  Diomddds.  The  gods  have  not  given  to 
the  king  of  the  ''  much -golden"  MykSnae  greater 
courage^  or  strength,  or  ability,  than  to  various 
other  chiefs ;  but  they  have  conferred  upon  him  a 
marked  superiority  in  riches,  power  and  dignity, 
and  have  thus  singled  him  out  as  the  appropriate 
leader  of  the  forces*.     He  enjoys  this  pre-eminence 

>  Heaiod.  ii.  117.  Fragment.  Epicc.  Gnec.  Diintzer,  ix.  KvTrpia,  8.-^ 
Ahlra  rt .  Avyjccvj 
Tavymv  irpoiri^cuv€  irwriv  raxUirfn  7rciro(^o>ff, 
*AKp6raT0P  b*  OMo/S^r  dicdcpiccro  nja-ov  &iraact» 
TayroXidcA)  UiKoTTOs, 
Also  the  Homeric  Hymn.  ApoU.  419^  430,  and  Tyrtieus,  Fragm.  1. — 

CEvvofila) — Evp€iav  n^Xoiror  VTJ<rov  d<l>tK6fu6a. 
The  Schol.  ad  Diad.  ix.  246,  intimates  that  the  name  n€\on6ifinia'os  oo 
curred  in  one  or  more  of  the  Hesiodic  epics, 
s  niad.  ix.  37.  Compare  ii.  580.  Diomddls  addresses  Agamemn6n — 
Sol  dc  diaydixa  b&K€  Kpovov  irais  dyicvXo/i^ctt 
SK^irrp^  fjJv  Toi  dcaicc  reTifirja-Oai  Trcpi  irdvT»ir 
*^Krjv  d'  ovTot  d&Ktv,  8,Te  Kpdroi  (ori  fuyiarov,       [A  simU 

p2 
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as  belonging  to  a  privileged  family  and  as  inherit- 
ing the  heaven-descended  sceptre  of  Pelops,  the 
transmission  of  which  is  described  by  Homer  in  a 
very  remarkable  way.  The  sceptre  was  made  **  by 
HSphsestos,  who  presented  it  to  Zeus ;  Zeus  gave 
it  to  Hermds,  Hennas  to  the  charioteer  Pelops ; 
Pelops  gave  it  to  Atreus,  the  ruler  of  men  ;  Atreus 
at  his  death  left  it  to  Thyest^s,  the  rich  cattle- 
Deduction    owner ;  Thyest^s  in  his  turn  left  it  to  his  nephew 

of  the  seep-  .  _,  •iiiii. 

treofPe-     Agamemnou  to  carry,  that  he  might  hold  domi- 
^^^'  nion  over  many  islands  and  over  all  Argos^" 

We  have  here  the  unrivalled  wealth  and  power 
of  the  **king  of  men,  Agamemndn,"  traced  up  to 
his  descent  from  Pelops,  and  accounted  for,  in 
harmony  with  the  recognised  epical  agencies,  by 
the  present  of  the  special  sceptre  of  Zeus  through 
the  hands  of  HermSs ;  the  latter  being  the  wealth- 
giving  god,  whose  blessing  is  most  efficacious  in 
furthering  the  process  of  acquisition,  whether  by 
theft  or  by  accelerated  multiplication  of  flocks  and 
herds*.  The  wealth  and  princely  character  of 
the  Atreids   were  proverbial  among   the  ancient 

A  similar  contrast  is  drawn  by  Nest6r  (II.  i.  280)  between  Agamemn6n 
and  Achilles.     Nest6r  says  to  Agamemn6n  (II.  ix.  69)~' 

*ATp€idfjf  (TV  fuv  ^x*'  ^  y°'P  P<iO'i\€VTar6s  (aa-i. 
And  this  attribute  attaches  to  Menelaus  as  well  as  to  his  brother.     For 
when  Diomdd^  is  about  to  choose  his  companion  for  the  night  expe- 
dition into  the  Trojan  camp,  Agamemn6n  thus  addresses  him  (x.  232) : 
T6y  fiiv  d^  €rap6y  y  alpfjo-eai,  6u  k'  iOlkria-Sa 
^tuvofUvmv  t6u  Spiarov,  circl  fieiidaa-i  yc  woXKol' 
Mi/dc  av  y  al^dfievos  afja-i  <l>p€&ly  t6v  fitp  opcio 
KaXXciVcci'  (TV  dc  x^^pov*  6n-a<ro'€at  aldoi  cifca>i', 
'£f  ytvtriv  6p6av,  el  Koi  fiaaiKtvrepos  itmv. 

>  Iliad,  ii.  101. 

'  Iliad,  xiv.  491.     Hesiod,  Theog.  444.     Homer,  Hymn.  Mercur. 
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epic  poets.  Paris  not  only  carries  away  Helen,  Kingiyat- 
but  much  property  along  with  her*:  the  house  of  the  family. 
Menelaus,  when  TSlemachus  visits  it  in  the  Odys- 
sey, is  so  resplendent  with  gold  and  silver  and 
rare  ornament^,  as  to  strike  the  beholder  with 
astonishment  and  admiration.  The  attributes  as- 
signed to  Tantalus,  the  father  of  Pelops,  are  in 
conformity  with  the  general  idea  of  the  family — 
superhuman  abundance  and  enjoyments,  and  inti- 
mate converse  with  the  gods,  to  such  a  degree  that 
his  head  is  turned,  and  he  commits  inexpiable  sin. 
But  though  Tantalus  himself  is  mentioned,  in  one 
of  the  most  suspicious  passages  of  the  Odyssey  (as 
suffering  punishment  in  the  under-world),  he  is 
not  announced,  nor  is  any  one  else  announced,  as 
father  of  Pelops,  unless  we  are  to  construe  the  lines 
in  the  Iliad  as  implying  that  the  latter  was  son 
of  Herm6s.  In  the  conception  of  the  author  of 
the  Iliad,  the  Pelopids  are,  if  not  of  divine  origin, 
at  least  a  mortal  breed  specially  favoured  and  en- 
nobled by  the  gods — ^beginning  with  Pelops,  and 
localised  at  Mykfenae.  No  allusion  is  made  to  any 
connection  of  Pelops  either  with  Pisa  or  with 
Lydia. 

The  legend  which  connected  Tantalus  and  Pe- 

526-568.    "OXfiov  koX  ttKovtov  doxrco  irepiKokXea  pafi^op.     Compare 
Eustath.ad  Iliad,  xvi.  182. 

'  niad,  iii.  72 ;  vii.  363.     In  the  Hesiodic  Eoiai  was  the  following 
couplet  (Fragm.  55.  p.  43,  DUntzer) : — 

*AXKrjv  fiiv  yap  cdcDfccv  'OXvftjrtos  AloKidrfaiP, 
Now  8'  *ApvOaopiBaK,  nkovrov  &'  hrop*  'Arptid^ai, 
Again,  Tyrtseus,  Fragm.  9,  4. — 

Ovd'  CI  Tain-oXi'dcA)  UtKonos  ^aciXcmpos  €irf,  &c. 
«  Odyw.  iv.  45-71. 
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lops  with  Mount  Sipylus  may  probably  have  grown 
out  of  the  iSolic  settlements  at  MagnSsia  and 
Kym6*  Both  the  Lydian  origin  and  the  Pisatic 
sovereignty  of  Pelops  are  adapted  to  times  later 

Homeric  than  the  Iliad,  when  the  Olympic  games  had 
^^^''  acquired  to  themselves  the  general  reverence  of 
Greece,  and  had  come  to  serve  as  the  religious  and 
recreative  centre  of  the  Peloponnesus — and  when 
the  Lydian  and  Phrygian  heroic  names,  Midas  and 
Gyg^s,  were  the  types  of  wealth  and  luxury,  as 
well  as  of  chariot-driving,  in  the  imagination  of  a 
Greek.  The  inconsiderable  villages  of  the  Pisatid 
derived  their  whole  importance  from  the  vicinity  of 
Olympia :  they  are  not  deemed  worthy  of  notice  in 
the  Catalogue  of  Homer.  Nor  could  the  gene- 
alogy which  connected  the  eponym  of  the  entire 
peninsula  with  Pisa  have  obtained  currency  in 
Greece  unless  it  had  been  sustained  by  pre-esta- 
blished veneration  for  the  locality  of  Olympia.  But 
if  the  sovereign  of  the  humble  Pisa  was  to  be  re- 
cognised as  forerunner  of  the  thrice- wealthy  princes 
of  MykSnse,  it  became  necessary  to  assign  some 

Lydia,Pisa,  explanatory  cause  of  his  riches.     Hence  the  sup- 

&C.,  post-  .,  ri   *      1       »  •  •  r 

Homeric  positiou  of  his  bcmg  au  immigrant,  son  of  a  wealthy 
addjtions.  Lyjjg^j^  named  Tantalus,  who  was  the  offspring 
of  Zeus  and  Ploutd.  Lydian  wealth  and  Lydian 
chariot-driving  rendered  Pelops  a  fit  person  to  oc- 
cupy his  place  in  the  legend,  both  as  ruler  of  Pisa 
and  progenitor  of  the  Myk^naean  Atreids.  Even 
with  the  admission  of  these  two  circumstances  there 
is  considerable  difficulty,  for  those  who  wish  to 
read  the  legends  as  consecutive  history,  in  making 
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the  Pelopids  pass  smoothly  and  plausibly  from  Pisa 
to  Mykdnse. 

I  shall  briefly  recount  the  legends  of  this  great 
heroic  family  as  they  came  to  stand  in  their  full 
and  ultimate  growth,  after  the  localisation  of  Pe- 
lops  at  Pisa  had  been  tacked  on  as  a  preface  to 
Homer's  version  of  the  Pelopid  genealogy. 

Tantalus,  residing  near  Mount  Sipylus  in  Lydia, 
had  two  children,  Pelops  and  Niobd.  He  was  a 
man  of  immense  possessions  and  pre-eminent  hap- 
piness, above  the  lot  of  humanity :  the  gods  com- 
municated with  him  freely,  received  him  at  their 
banquets,  and  accepted  of  his  hospitality  in  re* 
turn.  Intoxicated  with  such  prosperity,  Tantalus 
became  guilty  of  gross  wickedness.  He  stole  nec- 
tar and  ambrosia  from  the  table  of  the  gods,  and 
revealed  their  secrets  to  mankind :  he  killed  and 
served  up  to  them  at  a  feast  his  own  son  Pelops.  Tantalus. 
The  gods  were  horror-struck  when  they  discovered 
the  meal  prepared  for  them :  Zeus  restored  the 
mangled  youth  to  life,  and  as  D6m6t6r,  then  ab- 
sorbed in  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter  Perse- 
phond,  had  eaten  a  portion  of  the  shoulder,  he 
supplied  an  ivory  shoulder  in  place  of  it.  Tan- 
talus expiated  his  guilt  by  exemplary  punishment. 
He  was  placed  in  the  under- world,  with  fruit  and 
water  seemingly  close  to  him,  yet  eluding  his 
touch  as  often  as  he  tried  to  grasp  them,  and 
leaving  his  hunger  and  thirst  incessant  and  unap- 
peased^      Pindar,  in  a  very  remarkable  passage, 

*  Diod6r.  iv.  77.     Horn.  Odyss.  xi.  582.     Pindar  gives  a  different 
version  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Tantalus  :  a  vast  stone  was  per- 
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finds  this  old  legend  revolting  to  his  feelings :  he 
rejects  the  tale  of  the  flesh  of  Pelops  having  been 
served  up  and  eaten,  as  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  gods^ 
Niobe.  Niob6,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus,  was  married  to 

Amphi6n,  and  had  a  numerous  and  flourishing  off- 
spring of  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters.  Though 
accepted  as  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of 
L6to,  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis*,  she  was 
presumptuous  enough  to  triumph  over  that  god- 
dess, and  to  place  herself  on  a  footing  of  higher 
dignity,  on  account  of  the  superior  number  of  her 
children.  Apollo  and  Artemis  avenged  this  insult 
by  killing  all  the  sons  and  all  the  daughters :  NiobS, 
thus  left  a  childless  and  disconsolate  mother,  wept 
herself  to  death,  and  was  turned  into  a  rock,  which 
the  later  Greeks  continued  always  to  identify  on 
Mount  Sipylus®. 

Some  authors  represented  Pelops  as  not  being  a 
Lydian,  but  a  king  of  Paphlagdnia ;  by  others  it  was 
said  that  Tantalus,  having  become  detested  from 
his  impieties,  had  been  expelled  from  Asia  by  Ilus 
the  king  of  Troy, — an  incident  which  served  the 

petually  impending  over  his  head,  and  threatening  to  fall  (Olymp.  i.  56 ; 
Isthm.  vii.  20). 

^  Pindar,  Olymp.  i.  45.    Compare  the  sentiment  of  Iphigeneia  in 
Euripides,  Iph.  Taur.  387. 

^  Sapphd  (Fragm.  82,  Schneidewin),— 

Aara>  Koi  Nid^a  fxaka  fi€v  <l>ikai  ^<rav  iraipai. 
Sapphd  assigned  to  Niobd  eighteen  children  (Aul.  Qell.  N.  A.  iv.  A.  xx. 
7) }  Hesiod  gave  twenty ;  Homer  twelve  (Apollod.  iii.  5). 

The  Lydian  historian  Xanthus  gave  a  totally  different  version  both 
of  the  genealogy  and  of  the  misfortunes  of  Niob^  (Parthen.  Narr.  33). 

'  Ovid^  Metam.  vi.  164-n311.     Pausan.  i.  21,  5;  viiL  2,  3. 
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double  purpose  of  explaining  the  transit  of  Pelops 
to  Greece,  and  of  imparting  to  the  siege  of  Troy 
by  Agamemndn  the  character  of  retribution  for 
wrongs  done  to  his  ancestor*.  When  Pelops  came 
over  to  Greece,  he  found  CEnomaus,  son  of  the 
god  ArSs  and  Harpinna,  in  possession  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Pisa,  immediately  bordering  on  the 
district  of  Olympia.  CEnomaus,  having  been  ap-  Peiop>  and 
prised  by  an  oracle  that  death  would  overtake  kingTf "*' 
him  if  he  permitted  his  daughter  Hippodameia  to  ^***' 
marry,  refused  to  give  her  in  marriage  except  to 
some  suitor  who  should  beat  him  in  a  chariot-race 
from  Olympia  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth* :  the 
ground  here  selected  for  the  legendary  victory  of 
Pelops  deserves  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  line 
drawn  from  the  assumed  centre  of  Peloponnesus  to 
its  extremity,  and  thus  comprises  the  whole  terri- 
tory with  which  Pelops  is  connected  as  eponym. 
Any  suitor  overmatched  in  the  race  was  doomed 
to  forfeit  his  life ;  and  the  fleetness  of  the  Pisan 
horses,  combined  with  the  skill  of  the  charioteer 
Myrtilus,  had  already  caused  thirteen  unsuccessful 
competitors  to  perish  by  the  lance  of  (Enomaus^ 
Pelops  entered  the  lists  as  a  suitor:  his  prayers 
moved  the  god  Poseiddn  to  supply  him  with  a 
golden  chariot  and  winged  horses ;  or  according 
to  another  story,  he  captivated  the  affections  of 
Hippodameia  herself,  who  persuaded  the  charioteer 
Myrtilus  to  loosen  the  wheels  of  CEnomaus  before  he 
started,  so  that  the  latter  was  overturned  and  perish- 

'  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  ii.  358,  and  Schol. ;  Ister.  Fragment.  59,  Dindorf ; 
Diod6r.  iv.  74.  '  Diod6r.  iv.  74. 

'  Pausanias  (vi.  21,  7)  had  read  their  names  in  the  Hesiodic  Eoiai. 


Pisa. 
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ed  in  the  race.  Having  thus  won  the  hand  of  Hip- 
podameia,  Pelops  became  prince  of  Pi8a\  He  put 
to  death  the  charioteer  Myrtilus,  either  from  indig- 
nation at  his  treachery  to  CEnomaus^,  or  from  jea- 
lousy on  the  score  of  Hippodameia ;  but  Myrtilus 
was  the  son  of  HermSs,  and  though  Pelops  erected 
a  temple  in  the  vain  attempt  to  propitiate  that  god, 
he  left  a  curse  upon  his  race  which  future  calami- 
ties were  destined  painfully  to  work  out  ^. 
Chariot  Pelops  had  a  numerous  issue  by  Hippodameia : 

PeiopJ^  Pittheus,  Troezen  and  Epidaurus,  the  eponyms  of 
pinfy  at*"  the  two  Argolic  cities  so  called,  are  said  to  have 
been  among  them  :  Atreus  and  ThyestSs  were  also 
his  sons,  and  his  daughter  NikippS  married  Sthe- 
nelus  of  MykSnae  and  became  the  mother  of  Eu- 
rystheus*.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  principality 
of  Piso  afterwards:  the  Pisatid  villages  become 
absorbed  into  the  larger  aggregate  of  Elis,  after 
a  vain  struggle  to  maintain  their  separate  right  of 
presidency  over  the  Olympic  festival.  But  the 
legend  ran  that  Pelops  left  his  name  to  the  whole 
peninsula :   according  to  Thucydid6s,  he  was  en- 

'  Pindar,  Olym.  i.  140.  The  chariot  race  of  Pelops  and  CEnomaus 
was  represented  on  the  chest  of  Kypselus  at  Olympia :  the  horses  of  the 
former  were  given  as  having  wings  (Pausan.  v,  \7, 4).  Pherekyd^s  gave 
the  same  story  (ap.  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Elect.  504). 

^  It  is  noticed  by  Herodotus  and  others  as  a  remarkable  fad,  that  no 
mules  were  ever  bred  in  the  Eleian  territory :  an  Eleian  who  wished  to 
breed  a  mule  sent  his  mare  for  the  time  out  of  the  region.  The  Eleians 
themselves  ascribed  this  phenomenon  to  a  disability  brought  on  the 
land  by  a  curse  from  the  lips  of  (Enomaus  (Herod,  iv.  30 ;  Plutarch, 
Quest.  Gnec.  p.  303). 

»  Pans.  V.  1, 1 ;  Sophok.  Elektr.  608;  Eurip.  Orest.  985,  with  Schol.; 
PUto,  Kratyl.  p.  395. 

*  ApoUod.  ii.  4,  5.  Pausan.  ii.  30,  8 ;  26,  3  ;  v.  8,  1.  Hesiod.  ap. 
Schol.  ad  niad.  xx.  116. 
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abled  to  do  this  because  of  the  great  wealth  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Lydia  into  a  poor 
territory.  The  historian  leaves  out  all  the  ro- 
mantic interest  of  the  genuine  legends — preser- 
ving only  this  one  circumstance,  which,  without 
being  better  attested  than  the  rest,  carries  with  it, 
from  its  common-place  and  prosaic  character,  a 
pretended  historical  plausibility  \ 

Besides  his  numerous  issue  by  Hippodameia,  Atreut, 
Pelops  had  an  illegitimate  son  named  Chrysippus,  chr^ippus. 
of  singular  grace  and  beauty,  towards  whom  he 
displayed  so  much  affection  as  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  Hippodameia  and  her  sons.  Atreus  and  ThyestSs 
conspired  together  to  put  Chrysippus  to  death,  for 
which  they  were  banished  by  Pelops  and  retired  to 
Mykfinae*, — an  event  which  brings  us  into  the 
track  of  the  Homeric  legend.  For  Thucydid^s, 
having  found  in  the  death  of  Chrysippus  a  suitable 
ground  for  the  secession  of  Atreus  from  Pelops, 
conducts  him  at  once  to  MykSnse,  and  shows  a 
train  of  plausible  circumstances  to  account  for  his 
having  mounted  the  throne.  Eurystheus,  king  of 
MykSnae,  was  the  maternal  nephew  of  Atreus : 
when  he  engaged  in  any  foreign  expedition,  he 
naturally  entrusted  the  regency  to  his  uncle  ;  the 
people  of  Myk6n8e  thus  became  accustomed  to  be 
governed  by  him,  and  he  on  his  part  made  efforts 
to  conciliate  them,  so  that  when  Eurystheus  was 

>  Thucyd.  i.  6. 

^  We  fi9d  two  distinct  legends  respecting  Chrysippus  :  his  abduction 
by  Laius  king  of  Thebes,  on  which  the  lost  drama  of  Euripides  called 
Chrysippus  turned  (see  Welcker,  Griech.  Tragodien,  ii.  p.  6^36),  and  his 
death  by  the  hands  of  his  half-brothers.  Hyginus  (f.  85)  blends  the 
two  together. 
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defeated  and  slain  in  Attica,  the  Myk^naean  people, 
apprehensive  of  an  invasion  from  the  H^rakleids, 
chose  Atreus  as  at  once  the  most  powerful  and 
most  acceptable  person  for  his  successor  \  Such 
was  the  tale  which  Thucydid6s  derived  "from 
thoise  who  had  learnt  ancient  PeloponnSsian  mat- 
ters most  clearly  from  their  forefathers/*  The 
introduction  of  so  much  sober  and  quasi-political 
history,  unfortunately  unauthenticated,  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  highly  poetical  legends  of  Pelops 
and  Atreus,  which  precede  and  follow  it. 

Atreus  and  Thyestfis  are  known  in  the  Iliad  only 
as  successive  possessors  of  the  sceptre  of  Zeus, 
which  ThyestSs  at  his  death  bequeathes  to  Aga- 
memn6n«  The  family  dissensions  among  this  fated 
race  commence,  in  the  Odyssey,  with  Agamemndn 
the  son  of  Atreus,  and  iEgisthus  the  son  of  Thy- 
estSs.  But  subsequent  poets  dwelt  upon  an  im- 
placable quarrel  between  the  two  fathers.  The 
cause  of  the  bitterness  was  diflFerently  represented  : 
some  alleged  that  ThyestSs  had  intrigued  with  the 
KrStan  Aerop6,  the  wife  of  his  brother ;  other  nar- 
ratives mentioned  that  Thyestfis  procured  for  him- 
self surreptitiously  the  possession  of  a  lamb  with  a 
golden  fleece,  which  had  been  designedly  intro- 


*  Thucyd.  i.  9.  Xryovcri  de  oi  rh  IIcXoTrown/crtflav  a-a<f>€<rTaTa  funffitf 
irapa  r&v  frp&repov  Bc^eyfitvoi,  According  to  Hellanikus^  Atreus  the 
elder  son  returns  to  Pisa  after  the  death  of  Pelops  with  a  great  army, 
and  makes  himself  master  of  his  father's  principality  (Hellanik.  ap. 
Schol.  ad  niad.  ii.  105).  Hellanikus  does  not  seem  to  have  heen  so 
solicitous  as  Thucydid^s  to  bring  the  story  into  conformity  with  Homer. 
The  circumstantiid  genealogy  given  in  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Orest.  5.  makes 
Atreus  and  ThyestSs  reside  during  their  banishment  at  Makestus  in 
Triphylia :  it  is  given  without  any  special  authority,  but  may  perhaps 
come  from  Hellanikus. 
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duced  among  the  flocks  of  Atreus  by  the  anger  of 
HermSSy  as  a  cause  of  enmity  and  ruin  to  the 
whole  family*.  Atreus,  after  a  violent  burst  of  in- 
dignation,  pretended  to  be  reconciled,  and  invited 
Thyest^s  to  a  banquet,  in  which  he  served  up  to 
him  the  limbs  of  his  own  son.  The  father  igno- 
rantly  partook  of  the  fatal  meal.  Even  the  all- 
seeing  HSlios  is  said  to  have  turned  back  his  chariot 
to  the  east  in  order  that  he  might  escape  the 
shocking  spectacle  of  this  ThyestSan  banquet :  yet 
the  tale  of  Thyest^an  revenge — the  murder  of 
Atreus  perpetrated  by  j^gisthus,  the  incestuous 
offspring  of  ThyestSs  by  his  daughter  Pelopia — is 
no  less  replete  with  horrors  *. 

Homeric  legend  is  never  thus  revolting.     Aga-  Againem- 
memndn  and  Menelaus  are  known  to  us  chiefly  Me'lieiatis. 
with  their  Homeric   attributes,   which    have   not 
been  so  darkly  overlaid  by  subsequent  poets   as 
those  of  Atreus  and  ThyestSs.     Agamemndn  and 
Menelaus  are   affectionate   brothers:   they  marry 

*  ^schyl.-Agamem.  1204,  1253,  1608;  Hygin.  86 ;  Attii  Fragm.  19. 
This  was  the  story  of  the  old  poem  entitled  Alkmsednis ;  seemingly  also 
of  PherekydSs,  though  the  latter  rejected  the  story  that  Hermes  had 
produced  the  golden  lamh  with  the  special  view  of  exciting  discord 
between  the  two  brothers,  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  Myrtilus  by 
Pelops  (see  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Orest.  996). 

A  different  legend,  alluded  to  in  Soph.  Aj.  1295  (see  Schol.  ad  loe.), 
recounted  that  AeropS  had  been  detected  by  her  father  Katreus  in  un- 
chaste commerce  with  a  low-bom  person ;  he  entrusted  her  in  his 
anger  to  Nauplius,  with  directions  to  throw  her  into  the  sea :  Naupliua 
however  not  only  spared  her  life,  but  betrothed  her  to  PleisthenSs, 
father  of  Agamemndn  and  son  of  Atreus. 

The  tragedy  entitled  Atreus,  of  the  Latin  poet  Attius,  seems  to  have 
brought  out  with  painful  fidelity  the  harsh  and  savage  features  of  this 
family  legend  (see  Aul.  Qell.  xiii.  2,  and  the  fragments  of  Attius  now 
remaining,  together  with  the  tragedy  called  Thyest^s,  of  Seneca). 

*  Hygin.  fab.  87-88. 
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two  sisters  the  daughters  of  Tyndareus  king  of 
Sparta,  KlytaemnSstra  and  Helen ;  for  Helen,  the 
real  offspring  of  Zeus,  passes  as  the  daughter  of 
Tyndareus'.  The  "king  of  men"  reigns  at  My- 
kSnae  ;  Menelaus  succeeds  Tyndareus  at  Sparta. 
Of  the  rape  of  Helen,  and  the  siege  of  Troy  con- 
sequent upon  it,  I  shall  speak  elsewhere :  I  now 
touch  only  upon  the  family  legends  of  the  Atreids. 
Menelaus,  on  his  return  from  Troy  with  the  reco- 
vered Helen,  is  driven  by  storms  far  away  to  the 
distant  regions  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  and  is  ex- 
posed to  a  thousand  dangers  and  hardships  before 
he  again  sets  foot  in  Peloponnesus.  But  at  length 
he  reaches  Sparta,  resumes  his  kingdom,  and  passes 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  uninterrupted  happiness  and 
splendour :  being  moreover  husband  of  the  godlike 
Helen  and  son-in-law  of  Zeus,  he  is  even  spared 
the  pangs  of  death.  When  the  fulness  of  his  days 
is  past  he  is  transported  to  the  Blysian  fields,  there 
to  dwell  along  with  ''the  golden-haired  Rhada-* 
manthus''  in  a  delicious  climate  and  in  undisturbed 
repose*. 

Far  different  is  the  fate  of  the  king  of  men, 
Agamemndn.  During  his  absence,  the  unwarlike 
^gisthus,  son  of  ThyestSs,  had  seduced  his  wife 
KlytaemnSstra,  in  spite  of  the  special  warning  of 
the  gods,  who,  watchful  over  this  privileged  family, 
had  sent  their  messenger  Hermds  expressly  to 
deter  him  from  the  attempt*^.     A  venerable  bard 

'  So  we  must  say  in  oonfonnity  to  the  ideas  of  antiquity  :  compare 
Homer,  Iliad,  xvi.  176 ;  and  Herodot.  vi.  53. 

•  Horn.  Odyss.  280-^00;  iv.  83-660. 

•  Odyss.  i.  38  ;  iii.  310.— dyaXiccdor  AlyiaBoio, 
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had  been  left  by  Agamemndn  as  the  companiou 
and  monitor  of  his  wife,  and  so  long  as  that 
guardian  was  at  hand,  ^gisthus  pressed  his  suit  in 
vain.  But  he  got  rid  of  the  bard  by  sending  him 
to  perish  in  a  desert  island,  and  then  won  without 
difficulty  the  undefended  Klytaemn6stra.  Ignorant 
of  what  had  passed,  Agamemndn  returned  from 
Troy  victorious  and  full  of  hope  to  his  native 
country  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  landed  when^gisthus 
invited  him  to  a  banquet,  and  there,  with  the  aid  of 
the  treacherous  KlytaemnSstra,  in  the  very  hall  of 
festivity  and  congratulation,  slaughtered  him  and 
his  companions  ''  like  oxen  tied  to  the  manger." 
His  concubine  Kassandra,  the  prophetic  daughter 
of  Priam,  perished  along  with  him  by  the  hand  of 
Klytsemndstra  herself  \  The  boy  Orestes,  the  only 
male  offspring  of  Agamemndn,  was  stolen  away  by 
his  nurse,  and  placed  in  safety  at  the  residence  of 
the  Phdkian  Strophius. 

For  seven  years  iEgisthus  and  Klytsemn^stra  orestag. 
reigned  in  tranquillity  at  Myk^nae  on  the  throne  of 
the  murdered  Agamemndn.  But  in  the  eighth  year 
the  retribution  announced  by  the  gods  overtook 
them :  Orestes,  grown  to  manhood,  returned  and 
avenged  his  father,  by  killing -ffigisthus,  according  to 
Homer  ;  subsequent  poets  add,  his  mother  also.  He 
recovered  the  kingdom  of  MykSnae,  and  succeeded 
Menelaus  in  that  of  Sparta.  Hermione,  the  only 
daughter  of  Menelaus  and    Helen,  was  sent  into 

*  Odyss.  iii.  260-275 ;  iv.  512-537 ;  id.  408.  Deinias,  in  his  Argo- 
lica,  and  other  historians  of  that  territory,  fixed  the  precise  day  of  the 
murder  of  Agamemndn, — the  thirteenth  of  the  month  Gam61i6n  (Schol. 
ad  SophoU.  Elektr.  275). 
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the  realm  of  the  Myrmidons  in  Thessaly,  as  the 
bride  of  Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles,  according 
to  the  promise  made  by  her  father  during  the  siege 
ofTroy^ 

Here  ends  the  Homeric  legend  of  the  Pelopids, 
the  final  act  of  OrestSs  being  cited  as  one  of  unex- 
ampled glory  ^.  Later  poets  made  many  additions  : 
they  dwelt  upon  his  remorse  and  hardly-earned 
pardon  for  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  upon  his 
devoted  friendship  for  Pylades ;  they  wove  many 
interesting  tales,  too,  respecting  his  sisters  Iphige- 
neia  and  Elektra  and  his  cousin  HermionS, — names 
which  have  become  naturalised  in  every  climate  and 
incorporated  with  every  form  of  poetry. 

These  poets  did  not  at  all  scruple  to  depart  from 
Homer,  and  to  give  other  genealogies  of  their 
own,  with  respect  to  the  chief  persons  of  the  Pelo- 
pid  family.  In  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Agamemn6n 
is  son  of  Atreus :  in  the  Hesiodic  Eoiai  and  in 
Stesichorus,  he  is  son  of  PleisthenSs  the  son  of 
Atreus^.  In  Homer  he  is  specially  marked  as  reign- 
ing at  Myk^nse ;  but  Stesichorus,  Simonid^s  and 
Pindar^  represented  him  as  having  both  resided  and 

»  Odyss.  iii.  306;  iv.  9.  '  Odyss.  i.  299. 

'  Hesiod.  Fragm.  60.  p.  44^  ed.  Diintzer;  Stesichor.  Fragm-  44, 
Kleine.  The  Scholiast  ad  Soph.  Elektr.  539,  in  reference  to  another 
discrepancy  between  Homer  and  the  Hesiodic  poems  about  the  children 
of  Helen,  remarks  that  we  ought  not  to  divert  our  attention  from  that 
which  is  moral  and  salutary  to  ourselves  in  the  poets  (ra  rjBiKa  koL 
Xpri<ri/jui  riixLv  rots  eirrvyxdvova-L),  in  order  to  cavil  at  their  genealogical 
contradictions. 

Welcker  in  vain  endeavours  to  show  that  PleisthenSs  was  originally 
introduced  as  the  father  of  Atreus,  not  as  his  son  (Griech.  Tragod. 
p.  678). 

■*  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Orest.  46.  '^Ofxrjpos  iv  Mvic^vair  <l>Tj<ri  ra  ^acriXcui 
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perished  at  Sparta  or  at  Amyklse.  According  to 
the  ancient  Cyprian  Verses,  Helen  was  represented 
as  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Nemesis :  in  one  of 
the  Hesiodic  poems  she  was  introduced  as  an 
Oceanic  nymph,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tfithys'. 
The  genealogical  discrepancies,  even  as  to  the 
persons  of  the  principal  heroes  and  heroines,  are 
far  too  numerous  to  be  cited,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
advert  to  them,  except  as  they  bear  upon  the  un- 
availing attempt  to  convert  such  legendary  pa- 
rentage into  a  basis  of  historical  record  or  chrono- 
logical calculation. 

The  Homeric  poems  probably  represent  that 
form  of  the  legend,  respecting  Agamemn6n  and 
OrestSs,  which  was  current  and  popular  among 
the  iEolic  colonists.  Orestes  was  the  great  heroic 
chief  of  the  iSolic  emigration  ;  he,  or  his  sons,  or 
his  descendants,  are  supposed  to  have  conducted 
the  Achaeans  to  seek  a  new  home,  when  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  make  head  against  the  invading 
D6rians :  the  great  families  at  Tenedos  and  other 
j^olic  cities,  even  during  the  historical  sera,  gloried 
in  tracing  back  their  pedigrees  to  this  illustrious 
source*.  The  legends  connected  with  the  heroic 
worship  of  these  mythical  ancestors  form  the  basis 
of  the  character  and  attributes  of  Agamemn6n  and 
his  family,  as  depicted  in  Homer,  in  which  Mykenae 

Tov  *Ay<ififiivovos'  Snjo-i'xopof  dc  icai  Sifia>wdi;f,  €v  Aoicc^i/iovif.  Pindar, 
Pyth.  xi.  31;  Nem.  viii.  21.  SUsichoras  had  composed  an  *Op€crT€uif 
copied  in  many  points  from  a  still  more  ancient  lyric  Oresteia  by 
Xanthus  :  compare  Athen.  xii.  p.  513,  and  ^lian,  V.  H.  iv.  26. 

>  Hesiod.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Nem.  x.  150. 

'  See  the  ode  of  Pindar  addressed  to  Aristagoras  of  Tenedos  (Nem. 
3d.  35;  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  582).  There  were  Penthilids  at  Mityldnd,  from 
Penthilus,  son  of  Orestes  (Aristot.  Poht.  y.  8,  13,  Schneid.). 
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appears  as  the  first  place  in  PelopoDndsus,  and 
Sparta  only  as  the  second :  the  former  the  special 
residence  of  ''the  king  of  men";  the  latter  that 
of  his  younger  and  inferior  brother,  yet  still  the 
seat  of  a  member  of  the  princely  Pelopids,  and 
moreover  the  birth-place  of  the  divine  Helen. 
Sparta,  Argos,  and  MykSnae  are  all  three  designated 
in  the  Iliad  by  the  goddess  H6rd  as  her  favourite 
cities* ;  yet  the  connection  of  Myk^nae  with  Argos, 
though  the  two  towns  were  only  ten  miles  distant, 
is  far  lesc  intimate  than  the  connection  of  Mykdnse 
Thegoddess  with  Sparta.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  very  pe- 
Myk£n«.  culiar  manner  in  which  Homer  identifies  HSrI  with 
the  Grecian  host  and  its  leader, — for  she  watches 
over  the  Greeks  with  the  active  solicitude  of  a 
mother,  and  her  antipathy  against  the  Trojans  is 
implacable  to  a  degree  which  Zeus  cannot  com- 
prehend*,— ^and  when  we  combine  this  with  the 
ancient  and  venerated  H^raeon,  or  temple  of  H6r6, 
near  Mykdnse,  we  may  partly  explain  to  ourselves 
the  pre-eminence  conferred  upon  MykSnae  in  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  H^raeon  was  situated 
between  Argos  and  MykSnae;  in  later  times  its 
priestesses  were  named  and  its  afiairs  administered 

1  Iliad,  iv.  52.     Compare  Euripid.  H6rakleid.  350. 

•  Hiad,  iv.  31.     Zeus  says  to  H6r6, — 

^tufioyirj,  ri  vv  (re  Upiafjtos,  HpidfioiS  re  iraider 
T<5<rcro  Koicii  pe^eoncov  St  acnrtpxes  fieveoiwts 
'iXiov  c'^aXon'afai  euKri/ievoy  irroKU$povi 
'El  de  av  y,  eioreX^ovcra  TrvXaf  ml  rci;(ea  fMKp^, 
'Qfi6v  pfppo»$oif  TLplapjov  UpuifJLOid  re  fraidas, 
*AXXow  re  Tp&as,  t6t€  k§v  x^ov  €^aK€<raio, 
Again,  xviii,  358, — 

^  pd  w  cretb 
*Ef  avrrjs  eytvovro  KaprjKop6<Avrts  'AxatoL 
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by  the  Argeians :  but  as  it  was  much  nearer  to 
Myk6n«  than  to  Argos,  we  may  with  probability 
conclude  that  it  originally  belonged  to  the  former, 
and  that  the  increasing  power  of  the  latter  enabled 
them  to  usurp  to  themselves  a  religious  privilege 
which  was  always  an  object  of  envy  and  contention 
among  the  Grecian  communities.  The  JSolic  co- 
lonists doubtless  took  out  with  them  in  their  emi- 
gration  the  divine  and  heroic  legends,  as  well  as 
the  worship  and  ceremonial  rites,  of  the  HSraeon  ; 
and  in  those  legends  the  most  exalted  rank  would 
be  assigned  to  the  close-adjoining  and  administer- 
ing city. 

MykSnse  maintained  its  independence  even  down  Legendary 
to  the  Persian  invasion.  Eighty  of  its  heavy-armed  jjj?^'^^*^"^*, 
citizens,  in  the  ranks  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae, 
and  a  number  not  inferior  at  Platsea,  upheld  the 
splendid  heroic  celebrity  of  their  city  during  a 
season  of  peril,  when  the  more  powerful  Argos 
disgraced  itself  by  a  treacherous  neutrality.  Very 
shortly  afterwards  Mykdnse  was  enslaved  and  its 
inhabitants  expelled  by  the  Argeians.  Though 
this  city  so  long  maintained  a  separate  existence, 
its  importance  had  latterly  sunk  to  nothing,  while 
that  of  the  Ddrian  Argos  was  augmented  very 
much,  and  that  of  the  D6rian  Sparta  still  more. 

The  name  of  Myk^nse  is  imperishably  enthroned 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  but  all  the  subsequent 
fluctuations  of  the  legend  tend  to  exalt  the  glory 
of  other  cities  at  its  expense.  The  recognition 
of  the  Olympic  games  as  the  grand  religious  fes- 
tival of  Peloponnesus  gave  vogue  to  that  genea- 
logy which  connected    Pelops  with   Pisa  or  Elis 

q2 
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and  withdrew  him  from  MykSnae.  Moreover,  in 
the  poems  of  the  great  Athenian  tragedians,  My- 
kdnse  is  constantly  confounded  and  treated  as  one 
with  Argos.  If  any  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  for- 
mer, expelled  at  the  time  of  its  final  subjugation 
by  the  Argeians,  had  witnessed  at  Athens  a  drama 
of  iSschylus,  Sophoklds,  orEuripidte,  or  the  recital 
of  an  ode  of  Pindar,  he  would  have  heard  with 
grief  and  indignation  the  city  of  his  oppressors 
made  a  partner  in  the  heroic  glories  of  his  own\ 
But  the  great  political  ascendency  acquired  by 
itt  decline  Sparta  contributed  still  farther  to  degrade  Mykdnse, 
with  the  by  disposing  subsequent  poets  to  treat  the  chief 
Ai^  and  of  the  Grecian  armament  against  Troy  as  having 
^P"*"-  been  a  Spartan.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  StSsichorus,  Simonidds  and  Pindar  adopted 
this  version  of  the  legend.  We  know  that  Zeus 
Agamemn6n,  as  well  as  the  hero  Menelaus,  was 
worshiped  at  the  Ddrian  Sparta^ ;  and  the  feeling 
of  intimate  identity,  as  well  as  of  patriotic  pride, 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  minds  of  the  Spartans 
connected  with  the  name  of  Agamemn6n,  is  forcibly 
evinced  by  the  reply  of  the  Spartan  Syagrus  to 
Gel6n  of  Syracuse  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  inva- 
sion of  Greece.  Geldn  was  solicited  to  lend  his  aid 
in  the  eminent  danger  of  Greece  before  the  battle 
of  Salamis:  be  ofibred  to  furnish  an  immense 
auxiliary  force,  on  condition  that  the  supreme  com- 
mand  should  be   allotted  to  him.      ''  Loudly  in- 

^  See  the  preface  of  Dissen  to  the  tenth  Nem.  of  Pindar. 

'  Clemens  Alexandr.  Admonit.  ad  Gent.  p.  24.  ^KyaiUftvova  yovw 
riva  ^ia  iv  tfrdpfru  rifiafrOM  ^rdifivkog  laropu.  See  also  (Enomaus  ap. 
Euseh.  Prsparat.  Evangel,  y.  28. 
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deed  would  the  Pelopid  Agamemndn  cry  out  (ex- 
claimed Syagrus  in  rejecting  this  application),  if  he 
were  to  learn  that  the  Spartans  had  been  deprived 
of  the  headship  by  Gel6n  and  the  Syracusans^'' 
Nearly  a  century  before  this  event,  in  obedience  to 
the  injunctions  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  the  Spartans 
had  brought  back  from  Tegea  to  Sparta  the  bones 
of ''  the  Lacdnian  OrestSs,"  as  Pindar  denominates  Agamem. 
him^ :  the  recovery  of  these  bones  was  announced  orlt^L 
to  them  as  the  means  of  reversing  a  course  of  ill-  S^paru.** 
fortune,  and  of  procuring  victory  in  their  war 
against  Tegea^.  The  value  which  they  set  upon 
this  acquisition,  and  the  decisive  results  ascribed 
to  it,  exhibit  a  precise  analogy  with  the  recovery 
of  the  bones  of  Theseus  from  Skyros  by  the  Athe- 
nian Cimdn  shortly  after  the  Persian  invasion^. 
The  remains  sought  were  those  of  a  hero  properly 
belonging  to  their  own  soil,  but  who  had  died  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  of  whose  protection  and  assist- 
ance they  were  for  that  reason  deprived.  And  the 
superhuman  magnitude  of  the  bones,  which  were 
contained  in  a  coffin  seven  cubits  long,  is  well- 
suited  to  the  legendary  grandeur  of  the  son  of 
Agamemndn. 

>  Herodot.  vii.  169.  *H  xc  fUy*  o2/M»fci€v  6  neXorridi^s  'AyafjJfi»»v, 
infB6/JLrpo$  Sfrapri^raf  a7rap€upfj<r0tu  rrfv  r/ytfioviap  vir6  T€\»v6s  re  koX  t&v 
^vpoKova-mv :  compare  Homer,  Uiad,  vii.  125.  See  what  appears  to  be 
an  imitation  of  the  same  passage  in  Josephus,  De  Bello  Judaico,  iii.  8, 4. 
*H  lUyakA.  y  &y  artva^tiap  o2  irarpwi  v6fioi,  &c< 

•  Pindar,  Pyth.  xi.  16.  »  Herodot.  i.  68. 

*  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  36,  Cim6n,  c.  8 ;  Pausan.  iii.  3,  6. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LACONUN  AND  MESSENIAN  GENEALOGIES. 

Leiex— au-  The  earliest  names  in  Lac6nian  genealogy  are,  an 
nous  in  La-  autocbthonous  Jjclex  and  a  Naiad  nymph  Kleo- 
chareia.  From  this  pair  sprung  a  son  £urdtas,  and 
from  him  a  daughter  Sparta,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Lacedaemdn,  son  of  Zeus  and  Taygetd,  daughter 
of  Atlas.  Amyktas,  son  of  Lacedsemdn,  had  two 
sons,  Kynortas  and  Hyakinthus — the  tatter  a  beau- 
tiful youth,  the  favourite  of  Apollo,  by  whose 
hand  he  was  accidentally  killed  while  playing  at 
quoits :  the  festival  of  the  Hyakinthia,  which  the 
Laced8em6nians  generally,  and  the  Amyklseans  with 
special  solemnity,  celebrated  throughout  the  histo- 
rical ages,  was  traced  back  to  this  legend.  Kynor- 
tas was  succeeded  by  his  son  Peridr^s,  who  married 
Gorgophond,  daughter  of  Perseus,  and  had  a  nume- 
rous issue — ^Tyndareus,  Ikarius,  Aphareus,  Leukip- 
pus,  and  Hippokoon.  Some  authors  gave  the 
genealogy  differently,  making  Peri6r6s,  son  of  Mo- 
lus,  to  be  the  father  of  Kynortas,  and  (Ebalus  son 
of  Kynortas,  from  whom  sprung  Tyndareus,  Ikareus 
and  Hippokoon  ^ 
Tyndareus  Both  Tyudarcus  and  Ikarius,  expelled  by  their 
brother  Hippokoon,  were  forced  to  seek  shelter  at 
the  residence  of  Thestius,  king  of  Kalyddn,  whose 
daughter,  LSda,  Tyndareus  espoused.     It  is  num- 

*  Compare  ApoUod.  iii.  10,  4.     Pausan.  iii.  1,  4. 
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bered  among  the  exploits  of  the  omnipresent  H£- 
raklSs,  that  he  slew  Hippokoon  and  his  sons,  and 
restored  Tyndareus  to  his  kingdom,  thus  creating 
for  the  subsequent  Hdrakleidan  kings  a  mythical 
title  to  the  throne.     Tyndareus,  as  well  as  his  bro- 
thers, are  persons  of  interest  in  legendary  narra- 
tive: he  is  the   father  of  Kastdr — of  Timandra, 
married  to  Echemus,  the  hero  of  Tegea* — and  of 
KlytaemnSstra,   married    to  Agamemn6n.     Pollux 
and  the  ever-memorable  Helen  are  the  offspring 
of  I^da  by  Zeus.     Ikarius  is  the  father  of  Pene-  offiipring  of 
lopS,  wife  of  Odysseus :  the  contrast  between  her  i.  i^tdr, 
behaviour  and   that  of  Klytaemnfistra  and  Helen  Kj^tLmS- 
became  the  more  striking  in  consequence  of  their  2."poiiux 
being  so  nearly  related.    Aphareus  is  the  father  of  "«*««»• 
Idas  and  Lynkeus,  while  Leukippus  has  for  his 
daughters,  PhoebS  and  Ilaeira.    According  to  one  of 
the  Hesiodic  poems,  Kast6r  and  Pollux  were  both 
sons   of  Zeus   by  Ldda,  while  Helen  was  neither 
daughter  of  Zeus  nor  of  Tyndareus,  but  of  Oceanus 
and  T6thys*. 

The  brothers  Ka8t6r  and  (Polydeukds,  or)  Pollux 
are  no  less  celebrated  for  their  fraternal  affection 
than  for  their  great  bodily  accomplishments :  Kas- 
t6r,  the  great  charioteer  and  horse-master ;  Pollux, 
the  first  of  pugilists.  They  are  enrolled  both 
among  the  hunters  of  the  Kalyd6nian  boar  and 
among  the  heroes  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  in 
which  Pollux  represses  the  insolence  of  Amykus, 

>  Hesiod.  ap.  Schol.    Pindar,  Olymp.  xi.  79. 

^  Hesiod.  ap.  Schol.  Pindar,  Nem.  z.  150.  Fragm.  Hesiod.  Diint- 
zer.  58.  p.  44.  Tyndareus  wa«  worshiped  as  a  god  at  Laeediem6n 
(Varro  ap.  Serv.  ad  Virgil.  iBneid.  yiii.  275). 
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king  of  the   Bebrykes,  on   the  coast   of  Asiatic 
Thrace — the  latter,  a  gigantic  pugilist,  from  whom 
Kastdr  and   no  Hval  has  evcF  escaped,  challenges  Pollux,  but  is 
vanquished  and  killed  in  the  fight  \ 

The  two  brothers  also  undertook  an  expedition 
into  Attica  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  their 
sister  Helen,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  The- 
seus in  her  early  youth,  and  deposited  by  him  at 
Aphidna,  while  he  accompanied  Peirithous  to  the 
under-world,  in  order  to  assist  his  friend  in  carry- 
ing off  Persephonfi.  The  force  of  Ka8t6r  and 
Pollux  was  irresistible,  and  when  they  re-demanded 
their  sister,  the  people  of  Attica  were  anxious  to 
restore  her :  but  no  one  knew  where  Theseus  had 
deposited  his  prize.  The  invaders,  not  believing 
in  the  sincerity  of  this  denial,  proceeded  to  ravage 
the  country,  which  would  have  been  utterly  ruined, 
had  not  Dekelus,  the  eponymus  of  Dekeleia,  been 
able  to  indicate  Aphidna  as  the  place  of  con- 
cealment. The  autochthonous  Titakus  betrayed 
Aphidna  to  Kastdr  and  Pollux,  and  Helen  was 
recovered  :  the  brothers,  in  evacuating  Attica,  car- 
ried away  into  captivity  i£thra,  the  mother  of  The- 
seus. In  after-days,  when  Kastdr  and  Pollux,  under 
the  title  of  the  Dioskuri,  had  come  to  be  wor- 
shiped as  powerful  gods,  and  when  the  Athenians 
were  greatly  ashamed  of  this  act  of  Theseus — 
the  revelation  made  by  Dekelus  was  considered  as 

»  ApolWn.  Rhod,  ii.  1-96.  ApoUod.  i.  9, 20.  Theokrit.  xxii.  26-133. 
In  the  account  of  Apolldnius  and  Apolloddrus,  Amykus  is  slain  in  the 
contest :  in  that  of  Theokritus  he  is  only  conquered  and  forced  to  give 
in,  with  a  promise  to  renounce  for  the  futiure  his  brutal  conduct  : 
there  were  several  different  narratives.  See  Schol.  ApoU6n.  Rhod. 
ii.  106. 
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entitling  him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
try,  as  well  as  to  the  favourable  remembrance  of 
the  Lacedaemdnians,  who  maintained  the  Dekeleians 
in  the  constant  enjoyment  of  certain  honorary 
privileges  at  SpartaS  and  even  spared  that  d^me 
in  all  their  invasions  of  Attica.  Nor  is  it  impro- 
bable that  the  existence  of  this  legend  had  some 
weight  in  determining  the  Lacedaemdnians  to  select 
Dekeleia  as  the  place  of  their  occupation  during 
the  PeloponnSsian  war. 

The.  fatal  combat  between  Kast6r  and  Poly- 
deukSs  on  the  one  side,  and  Idas  and  Lynkeus  on 
the  other,  for  the  possession  of  the  daughters  of 
Leukippus,  was  celebrated  by  more  than  one  an- 
cient poet,  and  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  yet 
remaining  Idylls  of  Theokritus.  Leukippus  had 
formally  betrothed  his  daughters  to  Idas  and  Lyn- 
keus ;  but  the  Tyndarids,  becoming  enamoured  of  Idas  and 
them,  outbid  their  rivals  in  the  value  of  the  cus-  ^"  *"*' 
tomary  nuptial  gifts,  persuaded  the  father  to  vio- 
late his  promise,  and  carried  off  PhoebS  and  Ila^ira 
as  their  brides.  Idas  and  Lynkeus  pursued  them 
and  remonstrated  against  the  injustice  :  according 
to  Theokritus,  this  was  the  cause  of  the  combat. 

^  Dioddr.  iv.  63.  Herod,  ix.  73.  ArjccXcW  dc  r<Sy  t6t€  tpyaa-a- 
fUvtov  tftyov  ;(p^<riftoy  cf  rhv  iravra  xp^^ov^  &s  avrol  *A&rjpauH  Xryovo-i. 
According  to  other  authors,  it  was  AkadSmus  who  made  the  revelation, 
and  the  spot  called  Akaddmia,  near  Athens,  which  the  Laoedtemdnians 
spared  in  consideration  of  this  service  (Plutarch,  Th^us,  31,  32,  33, 
where  he  gives  several  different  versions  of  this  tale  by  Attic  writers, 
framed  with  the  view  of  exonerating  Theseus).  The  recovery  of  Helen 
and  the  captivity  of  JSthra  were  represented  on  the  ancient  chest  of 
Kypselus,  with  the  following  curious  inscription  : — 

Tvvbapida  'EXcVav  t^iptrovy  AxBpav  b*  * K64va6tv 
"EXkctoi^.  Pausan.  v.  19,  1. 
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But  there  was  another  tale,  which  seems  the  older, 
and  which  assigns  a  different  cause  to  the  quarrel. 
The  four  had  jointly  made  a  predatory  incursion 
into  Arcadia,  and  had  driven  off  some  cattle,  but 
did  not  agree  about  the  partition  of  the  booty — 
Idas  carried  off  into  Mess^nia  a  portion  of  it  which 
the  Tyndarids  claimed  as  their  own.  To  revenge 
and  reimburse  themselves,  the  Tyndarids  invaded 
MessSnia,  placing  themselves  in  ambush  in  the 
hollow  of  an  ancient  oak.  But  Lynkeus,  endued 
with  preternatural  powers  of  vision,  mounted  to  the 
top  of  Taygetus,  from  whence,  as  he  could  see  over 
the  whole  Peloponnesus,  he  detected  them  in  their 
chosen  place  of  concealment.  Such  was  the  nar- 
rative of  the  ancient  Cyprian  Verses.  Kast6r 
perished  by  the  hand  of  Idas,  Lynkeus  by  that  of 
Pollux.  Idas,  seizing  a  stone  pillar  from  the  tomb 
of  his  father  Aphareus,  hurled  it  at  Pollux,  knocked 
him  down  and  stunned  him ;  but  Zeus,  interposing 
at  the  critical  moment  for  the  protection  of  his  son, 
killed  Idas  with  a  thunderbolt.  Zeus  would  have 
conferred  upon  Pollux  the  gift  of  immortality,  but 
the  latter  could  not  endure  existence  without  his 
brother  :  he  entreated  permission  to  share  the  gift 
with  Kast6r,  and  both  were  accordingly  permitted 
to  live,  but  only  on  every  other  day^ 

The  Dioskuri,  or   sons  of  Zeus, — as  the  two 

>  Cypria  Cann.  Fragm.  8.  p.  13,  Duntzer.  Lykophrdn,  538-566  with 
Schol.  ApoUod.  iii.  11, 1.  Pindar,  Nem.  x.  55-90.  mpiffupop  dOavaciap : 
also  Homer,  Odyas.  xi.  302,  with  the  Commentary  of  Nitzsch,  vol.  iii. 
p.  246. 

The  combat  thus  ends  more  favourably  to  the  Tyndarids ;  but  probably 
the  accoimt  least  favourable  to  them  is  the  oldest,  since  their  dignity 
went  on  continually  increasing,  until  at  last  they  became  great  deities. 
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Spartan  heroes,  Ka8t6r  and  Pollux,  were  denomi- 
nated,— ^were  recognised  in  the  historical  days  of 
Greece  as  gods,  and  received  divine  honours.   This 
is  even  noticed  in  a  passage  of  the  Odyssey,  which 
is  at  any  rate  a  very  old  interpolation,  as  well  as  in 
one  of  the  Homeric  hymns.     What  is  yet  more  onat  func- 
remarkable   is,  that    they    were    invoked   during  power'of 
storms  at  sea,  as  the  special  and  all-powerful  pro-  kl,ri?^°*" 
tectors  of  the  endangered  mariner,  although  their 
attributes  and  their  celebrity  seem  to  be  of  a  cha- 
racter so  dissimilar.   They  were  worshiped  through- 
out most  parts  of  Greece,  but  with  pre-eminent 
sanctity  at  Sparta. 

Kast6r  and  Pollux  being  removed,  the  Spartan 
genealogy  passes  from  Tyndareus  to  Menelaus,  and 
from  him  to  OrestSs. 

Originally  it  appears  that  MessSnS  was  a  name 
for  the  western  portion  of  Laconia,  bordering  on 
what  is  called  Pylos:  it  is  so  represented  in  the 
Odyssey,  and  Ephorus  seems  to  have  included  it 
amongst  the  possessions  of  Orestes  and  his  de- 
scendants ^  Throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the 
Mess£nico-D6rian  kingdom,  there  never  was  any 
town  called  MessdnS :  the  town  was  first  founded 
by  Epameinondas,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  The 
heroic  genealogy  of  Mess^nia  starts  from  the  same  Meswoian 
name  as  that  of  Lac6nia — ^from  the  autochthonous  ^"**  ^*^' 
Lelex :  his  younger  son  Polykadn,  marries  Mes- 
sSnS,  daughter  of  the  Argeian  Triopas,  and  settles 
the  country.  Pausanias  tells  us  that  the  posterity 
of  this  pair  occupied  the  country  for  five  genera- 
tions ;  but  he  in  vain  searched  the  ancient  genea- 

*  Odyss.  xxi.  15.     Diod6r.  zv.  66. 
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logical  poems  to  find  the  names  of  their  descend- 
ants \  To  them  succeeded  PeriSrSs,  son  of  jEoIus  ; 
and  Aphareus  and  Leukippus,  according  to  Pausa- 
Pcri§r&.—  nias,  were  sons  of  Peri6r6s.  Idas  and  Lynkeus  are 
Marpdisa.  the  only  heroes,  distinguished  for  personal  exploits 
and  memorable  attributes,  belonging  to  MessSnia 
proper.  They  are  the  counterpart  of  the  Dioskuri, 
and  were  interesting  persons  in  the  old  legendary 
poems.  MarpSssa  was  the  daughter  of  Eudnus, 
and  wooed  by  Apollo :  nevertheless  Idas*  carried 
her  off  by  the  aid  of  a  winged  chariot  which  he 
had  received  from  Poseiddn.  EuSnus  pursued 
them,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  river  Lykormas, 
he  found  himself  unable  to  overtake  them  :  his 
grief  caused  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  river, 
which  ever  afterwards  bore  his  name.  Idas  brought 
MarpSssa  safe  to  MessSnia,  and  even  when  Apollo 
there  claimed  her  of  him,  he  did  not  fear  to  risk  a 
combat  with  the  god.  But  Zeus  interfered  as  me- 
diator, and  permitted  the  maiden  to  choose  which 
of  the  two  she  preferred.  She  attached  herself  to 
Idas,  being  apprehensive  that  Apollo  would  desert 
her  in  her  old  age  :  on  the  death  of  her  husband 
she  slew  herself.  Both  Idas  and  Lynkeus  took  part 
in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  in  the  Kalyddnian 
boar-hunt^. 

>  Pausan.  iv.  2,  1. 

3  Uiad,  ix.  553.  Simonid^s  had  handled  this  story  in  detail  (SchoL 
Yen.  U.  ix.  p.  553).  Bacchylidds  (ap.  Schol.  Pindar.  Isthm.  iv.  92)  ce- 
lebrated in  one  of  his  poems  the  competition  among  many  eager  suit- 
ors for  the  hand  of  Marp^ssa,  under  circumstances  similar  to  the  com- 
petition for  Hippodameia,  daughter  of  (Enomaus.  Many  unsuccessful 
suitors  perished  by  the  hand  of  Eudnus  :  their  skulls  were  affixed  to  the 
wall  of  the  temple  of  Poseidon. 
"  •  ApoUod.  i.  7,  9.     Pausan.  iv.  2,  5.     ApoUdnius  Rhodius  describes 
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AphareuSy  after  the  death  of  his  sons,  founded 
the  town  of  ArSnS,  and  made  over  most  part  of  his 
dominions  to  his  kinsman  NSleus,  with  whom  we 
pass  into  the  Pylian  genealogy. 

Idas  as  full  of  boast  and  self-confidence,  heedless  of  the  necessity  of 
divine  aid.  Probably  this  was  the  character  of  the  brothers  in  the  old 
legend,  as  the  enemies  of  the  Dioskuii. 

The  wrath  of  the  Dioskuri  against  Mess6nia  was  treated,  even  in  the 
historical  times,  as  the  grand  cause  of  the  subjection  of  the  Messdnians 
by  the  Spartans:  that  wrath  had  been  appeased  at  the  time  when 
Epameinondas  reconstituted  Messdnd  (Pausan.  iv.  27,  1). 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ARCADIAN  GENEALOGY. 

Peiasgiu.  The  Arcadian  divine  or  heroic  pedigree  begins 
with  PelasguB,  whom  both  Hesiod  and  Asius  con- 
sidered as  an  indigenous  man,  though  Akusilaus 
the  Argeian  represented  him  as  brother  of  Argos, 
the  son  of  Zeus  by  NiobS,  daughter  of  Phor6neus : 
this  logographer  wished  to  establish  a  community 
of  origin  between  the  Argeians  and  the  Arcadians. 
Lykadoand  Lyka6n,  son  of  Pelasgus  and  king  of  Arcadia, 
tons.  had,  by  different  wives,  fifty  sons,  the  most  savage, 

impious  and  wicked  of  mankind:  Maenalus  was 
the  eldest  of  them.  Zeus,  in  order  that  he  might 
himself  become  a  witness  of  their  misdeeds,  pre- 
sented himself  to  them  in  disguise.  They  killed  a 
child  and  served  it  up  to  him  for  a  meal ;  but  the 
god  overturned  the  table  and  struck  dead  with 
thunder  Lykadn  and  all  his  fifty  sons,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Nyktimus,  the  youngest,  whom 
he  spared  at  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  goddess 
Gaea  (the  Earth).  The  town  near  which  the  ta- 
ble was  overturned  received  the  name  of  Trapezus 
(Tabletown). 
Legend  of  This  siugular  legend  (framed  on  the  same  ety- 
fejJdt?^  mological  type  as  that  of  the  ants  in  j£gina,  re- 
byth'JaJdt.  counted  elsewhere)  seems  anciVht,  and  may  pro- 
bably belong  to  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue.  But 
Pausanias  tells  us  a  story  in  many  respects  dif- 
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ferenty  which  was  represented  to  him  in  Arcadia 
as  the  primitive  local  account^  and  which  becomes 
the  more  interesting,  as  he  tells  us  that  he  him- 
self fully  believes  it.  Both  tales  indeed  go  to  il- 
lustrate the  same  point — the  ferocity  of  Lyka6n'8 
character,  as  well  as  the  cruel  rites  which  he  prac- 
tised. The  latter  was  the  first  who  established  the 
worship  and  solemn  games  of  Zeus  Lykaeus:  he 
offered  up  a  child  to  Zeus,  and  made  libations 
with  the  blood  upon  the  altar.  Immediately  after 
having  perpetrated  this  act,  he  was  changed  into  a 
wolf\ 

*'Of  the  truth  of  this  narrative  (observes  Pau-  peepreu- 
sanias)  I  feel  persuaded :  it  has  been  repeated  by  ffPaus^^ 
the  Arcadians  from  old  times,  and  it  carries  pro< 
bability  along  with  it.  For  the  men  of  that  day, 
from  their  justice  and  piety,  were  guests  and  com- 
panions at  table  with  the  gods,  who  manifested 
towards  them  approbation  when  tliey  were  good, 

1  Apolloddr.  iii.  8^  1.  Hygin.  fab.  176.  Eratosthen.  Catasterism.  8. 
Pausan.  yiii.  2,  2-^.  A  different  story  respecting  the  immolation  of 
the  child  is  in  Nikolaus  Damask.  Frag:m.  p.  41^  Orelli.  Lykadn  is  men- 
tioned as  the  first  founder  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Lykaeus  in  Schol.  Eurip. 
Orest.  1662;  but  nothuu<  is  there  said  about  the  human  sacrifice  or  its 
consequences.  In  the  historical  times,  the  festival  and  solemnities  of 
the  Lyksea  do  not  seem  to  have  been  distinguished  materially  from  the 
other  ag6nes  of  Greece  (Pindar,  Olymp.  xiii.  104 ;  Nem.  z.  46) :  Xenias 
the  Arcadian,  one  of  the  generals  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  the  younger, 
celebrated  the  solemnity  with  great  magnificence  in  the  march  through 
Asia  Minor  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  10).  But  the  fable  of  the  human  sacri- 
fice, and  the  subsequent  transmutation  of  the  person  who  had  eaten 
human  food  into  a  wolf,  continued  to  be  told  in  connection  with  them 
(Plato,  de  RepubUc.  viii.  c.  15.  p.  417).  Compare  Pliny,  H.  N.  viii.  34. 
This  passage  of  Plato  seems  to  afford  distinct  indication  that  the  prac- 
tice of  offering  human  victims  at  the  altar  of  the  Lyksean  Zeus  was 
neither  prevalent  nor  recent,  but  at  most  only  traditional  and  anti- 
quated ;  and  it  therefore  limits  the  sense  or  invalidates  the  authority 
of  the  Pseudo- Platonic  dialogue,  Minos,  c.  6. 
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and  anger  if  they  behaved  ill  in  a  palpable  man- 
ner: indeed  at  that  time  there  were  some,  who 
having  once  been  men,  became  gods,  and  who  yet 
retain  their  privileges  as  such — Aristaeus,  the  Kr^- 
tan  Britomartis,  Hdraklds  son  of  AlkmSna,  Am- 
phiaraus  the  son  of  Oiklds,  and  Pollux  and  Kast6r 
besides.  We  may  -therefore  believe  that  Lykada 
became  a  wild  beast,  and  that  NiobS,  the  daughter 
of  Tantalus,  became  a  stone.  But  in  my  time, 
wickedness  having  enormously  increased,  so  as  to 
overrun  the  whole  earth  and  all  the  cities  in  it, 
there  are  no  farther  examples  of  men  exalted  into 
gods,  except  by  mere  title  and  from  adulation  to- 
wards the  powerful:  moreover  the  anger  of  the 
gods  falls  tardily  upon  the  wicked,  and  is  reserved 
for  them  after  their  departure  from  hence.'* 
His  view  of  Pausanias  then  proceeds  to  censure  those  who, 
pJ^en"/  ^y  multiplying  false  miracles  in  more  recent  times, 
world.  tended  to  rob  the  old  and  genuine  miracles  of  their 
legitimate  credit  and  esteem.  The  passage  illus- 
trates forcibly  the  views  which  a  religious  and  in- 
structed pagan  took  of  his  past  time — how  insepa- 
rably he  blended  together  in  it  gods  and  men,  and 
how  little  he  either  recognised  or  expected  to  find 
in  it  the  naked  phsenomena  and  historical  laws  of 
connection  which  belonged  to  the  world  before 
him.  He  treats  the  past  as  the  province  of  le- 
gend, the  present  as  that  of  history  ;  and  in  doing 
this  he  is  more  sceptical  than  the  persons  with 
whom  he  conversed,  who  believed  not  only  in  the 
ancient,  but  even  in  the  recent  and  falsely  reported 
miracles.  It  is  true  that  Pausanias  does  not  al- 
ways proceed  consistently  with  this  position :  he 
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often  rationalises  the  stories  of  the  past,  as  if  he 
expected  to  find  historical  threads  of  connexion ; 
and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  accepts  the 
miracles  of  the  present.  But  in  the  present  in- 
stance he  draws  a  broad  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween present  and  past,  or  rather  between  what  is 
recent  and  what  is  ancient :  his  criticism  is,  in  the 
main^  analogous  to  that  of  Arrian  in  regard  to  the 
Amazons — denying  their  existence  during  times  of 
recorded  history,  but  admitting  it  during  the  early 
and  unrecorded  ages. 

In  the  narrative  of  Pausanias,  the  sons  of  Ly- 
ka6n,  instead  of  perishing  by  thunder  from  Zeus, 
become  the  founders  of  the  various  towns  in  Ar- 
cadia. And  as  that  region  was  subdivided  into  a 
great  number  of  small  and  independent  townships, 
each  having  its  own  eponym,  so  the  Arcadian  he- 
roic genealogy  appears  broken  up  and  subdivided. 
Pallas,  Orestheus,  Pbigalus,  Trapezeus,  Msenalus, 
MantinSus,  and  Tegeat^s,  are  all  numbered  among 
the  sons  of  Lykadn,  and  are  all  eponyms  of  various 
Arcadian  towns^. 

The  legend  respecting  Kallistd  and  Arkas,  the  Kaiiutd 
eponym  of  Arcadia  generally,  seems  to  have  been  *""*  ^'^**' 
originally  quite  independent  of  and  distinct  from 
that  of  Lyka6n.  EumSlus,  indeed,  and  eome  other 
poets  made  Kallist6  daughter  of  Lyka6n :  but 
neither  Hesiod  nor  Asius,  nor  PherekydSs,  ac- 
knowledged any  relationship  between  them*.  The 
beautiful  Kallistd,  companion  of  Artemis  in  the 
iChase,  had  bound  herself  by  a  vow  of  chastity : 
Zeus,  either  by  persuasion  or  by  force,  obtained  a 

>  Paus.  viii.  3.     Hygin.  fab.  177.  '  ApoUod.  iii.  8,  2. 
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violation  of  the  vow,  to  the  grievous  displeasure 
both  of  HSrS  and  Artemis.  The  former  changed 
Kallistd  into  a  bear,  the  latter,  when  she  was  in 
that  shape,  killed  her  with  an  arrow.  Zeus  gave 
to  the  unfortunate  Kallistd  a  place  among  the 
stars,  as  the  constellation  of  the  Bear:  he  also 
preserved  the  child  Arkas,  of  which  she  was  preg- 
nant by  him,  and  gave  it  to  the  Atlantid  nymph 
Maia  to  bring  up\ 
Aian,  Arkas,   when  he  became  king,  obtained  from 

Eiatul.  '  Triptolemus  and  communicated  to  his  people  the 
first  rudiments  of  agriculture ;  he  also  taught  them 
to  make  bread,  to  spin,  and  to  weave.  He  had 
three  sons — ^Azan,  Apheidas,  and  Elatus :  the  first 
was  the  eponym  of  Azania,  the  northern  region 
of  Arcadia ;  the  second  was  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Tegea;  the  third  was  father  of  Ischys  (rival  of 
Apollo  for  the  affections  of  Koronis),  as  well  as  of 
uSSpytus  and  KyllSn ;  the  name  of  ^pytus  among 
the  heros  of  Arcadia  is  as  old  as  the  Catalogue  in 
the  Iliad*. 
Aieufl,  Aleus,  son  of  Apheidas  and  king  of  Tegea,  was 

pboa.'  '  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  temple  and  worship 
of  Ath^S  Alea  in  that  town.  Lykurgus  and  K6«- 
pheus  were  his  sons,  AugS  his  daughter,  who  was 
seduced  by  HSraklSs,  and  secretly  bore  to  him  a 
child :  the  father,  discovering  what  had  happened, 

^  Paiisan.  viii.  3,  2.  ApoUod.  iii.  8,  2.  Hesiod.  apnd  Eratost^en. 
Catasterism.  1.  ¥ngm.  182,  Marktacb.    Hygin.  f.  177- 

*  Homer,  Iliad,  ii.  604.     Find.  Olymp.  vi.  44-63. 

The  tomb  of  JBpytus,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  was  shown  to  Pausa- 
niaa  between  Pheneus  and  Stymphalos  (PaUsan.  viii.  16,  2).  ^pytus 
was  a  cog^nomen  of  Herm^  (Pausan.  viii.  47«  3). 

The  hero  Arkas  was  worshipped  at  Mantineia,  under  the  special  in- 
junction of  the  Delphian  oracle  (Pausan.  viii.  9,  2). 
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sent  Augd  to  Nauplius  to  be  sold  into  slavery  : 
Teuthras,  king  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  purchased 
her  and  made  her  his  wife :  her  tomb  was  shown 
at  Pergamus  on  the  river  Kaikus  even  in  the  time 
of  Paasanias\ 

The  child  T61ephus,  exposed  on  Mount  Parthe- 
nius,  was  wonderfully  sustained  by  the  milk  of  a 
doe :  the  herdsmen  of  Korythus  brought  him  up, 
and  he  was  directed  by  the  Delphian  oracle  to  go 
and  find  his  parents  in  Mysia.  Teutbras  adopted 
him»  and  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  In  the  first 
attempt  of  the  army  of  Agamemn6n  against  Troy, 
on  which  occasion  they  mistook  their  point  and 
landed  in  Mysia,  his  valour  signally  jcontributed  to 
the  repulse  of  the  Greeks,  though  he  was  at  last 
vanquished  and  desperately  wounded  by  the  spear 
of  Achilles — by  whom  however  he  was  afterwards 
healed,  under  the  injunction  of  the  oracle,  and  be- 
came the  guide  of  the  Greeks  in  their  renewed 
attack  upon  the  Trojans*. 

^  Paunn.  viii.  4,  6.    Apollod.  iii.  9,  1.    Diod6r.  iv.  33. 

A  sqiarate  legend  respecting  Aug^  and  the  birth  of  TMephus  was 
current  at  Tegea,  attached  to  the  temfde,  statue,  and  cognomen  of 
Eileithyia  in  the  Tegeatic  agora  (Pausan.  viii.  48,  6). 

Hekataius  Ceems  to  have  narrated  in  detail  the  adventnres  of  Aug6 
(Pausan.  viii.  4,  4 ;  47,  3.     Hekate.  Fragm.  345,  Didot). 

Euripides  followed  a  different  story  about  Auge  and  the  birth  of 
Tdlephus  in  his  lost  tragedy  called  Aug#.  (See  Strabo,  ziii.  p.  615.) 
Respecting  the  Mvo-oi  of  iBschylus,  and  the  two  lost  dramas,  'AXeadal 
and  Mva-ol  of  SophokUs,  little  can  be  made  out.  See  Welcker,  Grie- 
chisch.  Tragod.  p.  53, 408-414.) 

^  T^lephus  and  his  exploits  were  much  dwelt  upon  in  the  lost  old 
epic  poem,  the  Cyprian  Verses.  See  argument  of  tibat  poem  ap.  Duntzer, 
£p.  Fragm.  p.  10,  His  exploits  were  also  celebrated  by  Pindar  (Olymp. 
ix.  70-7^ ;  he  is  enumerated  along  with  Hect6r,  Kyknus,  Memn6n, 
the  most  dhstinguished  opponents  of  Adiilles  (IsHwu  iv.  46).  His  birth, 
as  well  aa  his  adyentiires,  became  subjects  with  most  of  the  great  Attic 
tragedians. 

r2 
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From  Lykurgus\  the  son  of  Aleus  and  brother 
of  Augd,  we  pass  to  his  son  Ankaeus,  numbered 
among  the  Argonauts^  finally  killed  in  the  chase 
of  the  Kalyddnian  boar,  and  father  of  Agapen6r, 
who  leads  the  Arcadian  contingent  against  Troy, — 
(tlie  adventures  of  his  niece  the  Tegeatic  huntress 
Atalanta,  have  already  been  touched  upon,) — 
then  to  Echemus,  son  of  A^ropus  and  grandson 
of  the  brother  of  Lykurgus,  K^pheus.  Echemus 
Aiik»us—  is  the  chief  heroic  ornament  of  Tegea.  When 
Hyllus,  the  son  of  HSraklSs,  conducted  the  H6ra- 
kleids  on  tlieir  first  expedition  against  Pelopon- 
nesus, Echemus  commanded  the  Tegean  troops 
who  assembled  along  with  the  other  Peloponn^sians 
at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  repel  the  invasion :  it 
was  agreed  that  the  dispute  should  be  determined 
by  single  combat,  and  Echemus,  as  the  champion 
of  Peloponnesus,  encountered  and  killed  Hyllus. 
Pursuant  to  the  stipulation  by  which  they  had 
bound  themselves,  the  H^rakleids  retired,  and  abs- 
tained for  three  generations  from  pressing  their 
claim  upon  Peloponnesus.  This  valorous  exploit 
of  their  great  martial  hero  was  cited  and  appealed 
to  "by  the  Tegeates  before  the  battle  of  Platsea,  as 
the  principal  evidence  of  their  claim  to  the  second 
post  in  the  combined  army,  next  in  point  of  honour 
to  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  superior  to  that 
of  the  Athenians :  the  latter  replied  to  them  by 
producing  as  counter-evidence  the  splendid  heroic 
deeds  of  Athens, — the  protection  of  the  Hdrakleids 

'  Tliere  were  other  k)cal  genealogies  of  Tegea  deduced  from  Lykur- 
gus :  Bdtachua,  eponym  of  the  dime  B6tachidfe  at  that  place,  was  his 
grandson  (Nicolaus  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Bovrax^t). 
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against  Eurystbeus,  the  victory  over  the  Kadmeians  Echemus 
.  of  ThSbes,  and  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Amazons  —Hera- 
in  Attica^     Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  these  peued  from 
legendary  glories  were  both  recited  by  the  speakers,  l'^^'"' 
and  heard  by  the  listeners,  with  profound  and  un- 
doubting  faith,  as  well  as  with  heart*stirring  admi- 
ration. 

One  other  person  there  is — Ischys,  son  of  Elatus 
and  grandson  of  Arkas — in  the  fabulous  genealogy 
of  Arcadia,  whom  it  would  be  improper  to  pass 
over,  inasmuch  as  his  name  and  adventures  are 
connected  with  the  genesis  of  the  memorable  god  or 
hero  ^sculapius,  or  Askldpius.  Koronis,  daughter  Kordnis 
of  Phlegyas,  and  resident  near  the  lake  Boeb^is  in  "ua.  ' 
Thessaly,  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and  became  preg- 
nant by  him :  unfaithful  to  the  god,  she  listened  to 
the  propositions  of  Ischys  son  of  Elatus,  and  con- 
sented to  wed  him  :  a  raven  brought  to  Apollo  the 
fatal  news,,  which  so  incensed  him  that  he  changed 
the  colour  of  the  bird  from  white,  as  it  previously 
had  been,  into  black*.  Artemis,  to  avenge  the 
wounded  dignity  of  her  brother,  put  Kordnis  to 

>  Herodot.  iz.  27.  Echemus  is  described  by  Pindar  (01.  zi.  69)  as 
gaining  the  prize  of  wrestling  in  the  fabulous  Olympic  games,  on  their 
first  establishment  by  HIraklds.  He  also  found  a  place  in  the  Hesiodic 
Catalogue  as  husband  of  Timandra,  the  sister  of  Helen  and  Klytae- 
mndstra  (Hesiod,  Fragm.  105,  p.  318,  Marktscheff.). 

•  Apolloddr.  iii.  10,  3;  Hesiod,  Fragm.  141-142.  Marktscheff.; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  442;  Pherekydds,  Fragm.  8;  Akusilaus,  Fragm.  25,  Didot. 

T^  fjiiv  &p  SyytXof  ijXOt  K6pa(,  Uprjs  dir6  Ikuros 

Ilv6w  €s  rjyaOeifv,  Koi  p  €(f>paa-€if  €py  dtdrjXa 

^oi^  dKfp<r€K6fiTjf  &ri  '^lo'xvs  yrjfit  K6pc9vtv 

EtXarid);;,  4f\ryvao  bixrfvrfroio  Bvyarpa,     (Hesiod,  ¥t.) 
The  change  of  the  cok>ur  of  the  crow  is  noticed  both  in  Ovid,  Meta- 
morph.  ii.  632,  in  Antonin.  Liberal,  c.  20,  and  in  Senrius  ad  Virgil. 
.iEneid.  vii.  761,  though  the  name  "  Corvo  cnstode  ejus  "  is  there  printed 
with  a  capital  letter,  as  if  it  were  a  man  named  Corvus, 
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death ;  but  Apollo  preserved  the  male  child  of 
which  she  was  about  to  be  delivered,  and  consigued 
it  to  the  Centaur  Cheir6n  to  be  brought  up.  The 
child  was  named  Askldpius  or  ^sculapius,  and 
acquired,  partly  from  the  teaching  of  the  beneficent 
leech  Cheir6n,  partly  from  inborn  and  superhu- 
man aptitude,  a  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  herbs 
and  a  mastery  of  medicine  and  surgery,  such  as 
had  never  before  been  witnessed.  He  not  only 
cured  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  dying,  but 
even  restored  the  dead  to  life.  Kapaneus,  Eri- 
phyld,  Hippolytus,  Tyndareus  and  Glaukus  were 
all  affirmed  by  different  poets  and  logographers  to 
have  been  endued  by  him  with  a  new  life^  But 
Zeus  now  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  precautions  lest  mankind,  thus  unexpectedly 
protected  against  sickness  and  d^ath,  should  no 
longer  stand  in  need  of  the  immortal  gods :  he 
smote  Askldpius  with  thunder  and  killed  him. 
Apollo  was  so  exasperated  by  this  slaughter  of  his 
highly-gifted  son,  that  he  killed  the  CycI6pes  who 

>  Schol.  Earip.  Alkdst.  1 ;  Dioddr.  iv.  71 ;  ApoIlod6r.  iii.  10,  3 ;  Pin- 
dar, Pytb.  iii.  59;  Seztua  Empiric,  adv.  Grammatic.  i.  12.  p.  271.  Ste- 
tichoroa  named  £riphyl6 — ^the  Naupaktian  yenea,  Hippolytua — (com- 
pare Serviua  ad  Virgil.  Ma&A,  vii.  761)  PanyasiB,  Tyndareua ;  a  proof 
of  the  popularity  of  this  tale  among  the  poeta.  Pindar  says  that 
.£8culapiu8  waa  ''tempted  by  gold"  to  raise  a  man  from  the  dead, 
and  Plato  (Legg.  iii.  p.  408)  copiea  him :  this  aeems  intended  to  afford 
some  colour  for  the  subsequent  punishment.  "Mercede  id  captum 
(observes  Boeckh.  ad  Pindar.  1.  c.)  ^sculapium  fecisse  recentior  est 
iictio ;  Pindari  fortaase  ipsiuB^  qnem*  tragici  secuti  sunt :  baud  dubie  a 
medicorum  avaria  moribua  profecta,  qui  Grseconim  medicis  nostrisque 
communes  sunt."  The  rapacity  of  the  physicians  (granting  it  to  be 
ever  so  well-founded,  both  then  and  now)  appears  to  me  less  likely  to 
have  operated  upon  the  mind  of  Pindar,  than  the  disposition  to  extenuate 
the  cruelty  of  Zeus,  by  imputing  guilty  and  sordid  views  to  Askl^pius. 
Compare  the  citation  from  Diksearchus,  ett/rd  p.  249,  note  L 
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bad  fabricated  tbe  tbunder,  and  Zeus  was  about 
to  coDdemn  him  to  Tartarus  for  doing  so ;  but  on 
the  intercession  of  Lat6na  he  relented,  and  was 
satisfied  with  imposing  upon  him  a  temporary  ser- 
vitude in  the  house  of  AdmStus  at  Pherse. 

Askldpius  was  worshiped  with  very  great  solem-  Extended 
nity  at  Trikka^  at  K6sy  at  Knidus,  and  in  many  Askidp?tu 
different  parts  of  Greece,  but  especially  at  Epi-  nu™^ 
daurus,  so  that  more  than  one  legend  had  grown  ^'^^ 
up  respecting  the  details  of  his  birth  and  adven- 
tures :  in  particular,  his  mother  was  by  some  ccilled 
ArsinoS.     But  a  formal  application  had  been  made 
on  this  subject  (so  tbe  Epidaurians  told  Pausanias) 
to  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  the  god  in  reply  ac* 
knowledged  that  Askldpius  was  his  son  by  Korfrnis^.. 
The  tale  above  recounted  seems  to  have  been  both 
the  oldest  and  the  most  current.    It  is  adorned  by 
Pindar  in  a  noble  ode,  wherein  however  he  omits 
all  mention  of  the  raven  as  messenger — noi  speci- 
fying who  or  what  the  spy  was  from  whom  Apollo 
learnt  the  infidelity  of  Kor6nis.     By  many  this  was 
considered  as  an  improvement  in  respect  of  poetical 
effect,  but  it  illustrates  the  mode  in  which  the  cha- 
racteristic details  and  simplicity  of  the  old  fables^ 

^  Pausan.  ii.  26,  where  seyeral  distinct  stories  are  mentioned,  each 
springing  up  at  some  one  or  other  of  the  sanctuaries  of  the  god :  quite 
enough  to  justify  the  idea  of  these  iEseulapii  (Cicero,  N.D.  iii.  22). 

Homer,  Hymn,  ad  .fisculap.  2.  The  tale  briefly  alluded  to  in  the 
Homeric  Hymn,  ad  Apollin.  209.  is  evidently  different :  Ischyt  is  there 
the  companiim  of  Apollo,  and  Kordnis  ia  an  Arcadian  damsel. 

Aristidfis,  the  fervent  worshiper  of  Askl^us,  adopted  the  story  of 
Kor6nis,  and  composed  hymns  on  the  ydftotf  Kopmpidog  tad  ytvtaw  rov 
$€ov  (Orat.  23.  p.  463,  Dind.). 

'  See  Pindar,  Pyth.  iii.  The  Scholiast  puts  a  construction  upon 
Pindar's  words  which  is  at  any  rate  far-fetched,  if  indeed  it  be  at  all 
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Mochadn 
and  Poda- 
leirius. 


Numerous 
Askldpiadfl, 
or  descend- 
ftDts  from 
Askldpius. 


came  to  be  exchanged  for  dignified  generalities, 
adapted  to  the  altered  taste  of  society. 

Macha6n  and  Podaleirius,  the  two  sons  of  Askld- 
piuSy  command  the  contingent  from  Trikka,  in  the 
north-west  region  of  Thessaly,  at  the  siege  of  Troy 
by  Agamemn6n^*  They  are  the  leeches  of  the  Gre- 
cian army,  highly  prized  and  consulted  by  all  the 
wounded  chiefs.  Their  medical  renown  was  further 
prolonged  in  the  subsequent  poem  of  Arktinus, 
the  Uiu-Persis,  wherein  the  one  was  represented 
as  unrivalled  in  surgical  operations,  the  other  as 
sagacious  in  detecting  and  appreciating  morbid 
symptoms.  It  was  Podaleirius  who  first  noticed 
(he  glaring  eyes  and  disturbed  deportment  which 
preceded  the  suicide  of  Ajax*. 

Galen  appears  uncertain  whether  Askldpius  (as 
well  as  Dionysus)  was  originally  a  god,  or  whether 
he  was  first  a  man  and  then  became  afterwards  a 
god^;  but  Apollod6rus  professed  to  fix  the  exact 
date  of  his  apotheosis'^.     Throughout  all  the  histo- 

admissible :  he  supposes  that  Apollo  knew  the  fact  from  his  own  omni- 
scienoe,  without  any  informant,  and  he  praises  Pindar  for  haying  thus 
transformed  the  old  fable.  But  the  words  ov^  tlXaOt  mc6trw  seems  cer- 
tainly to  imply  some  informant :  to  suppose  that  o-xdiroy  means  the 
god's  own  mind,  is  a  strained  intevpretation. 

'  Iliad,  ii.  730.  The  MessSnians  laid  claim  to  the  sons  of  Askldpius 
as  their  heroes,  and  tried  to  justify  the  preten^on  by  a  forced  construc- 
tion of  Homer  (Pausan.  iii.  4,  2). 

'  ArktinuB,  Epicc.  Grscc.  Fragm.  2.  p.  22,  Diintzer.  The  Uias  Minor 
mentioned  the  death  of  Machadn  by  Eurypylus,  son  of  Tdlephus 
(Fragm.  5.  p.  19,  Diintzer). 

•  'Aa-Kkrfjrtidg  yt  tm  Koi  AiSwa-os,  tlr  SpBp^ntrot  np6T€pov  ijxmiv  ««•€ 
KM  apxfiBw  6tol  (Galen,  Protreptic.  9. 1. 1.  p.  22,  Kuhn).  Pausanias 
considers  him  as  &t6s  €(  dpxrjs  (ii.  26,  7).  In  the  important  temple  at 
Smyrna  he  was  worshiped  as  Ztvs  'A<rKKfiiri6s  (Aristidds,  Or.  6.  p.  64 ; 
Or.  23.  p.  466,  Dind.). 

*  Apolloddr.  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  381 ;  see  Heyne,  Frag- 
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rical  ages  the  descendants  of  Askldpius  were  nume- 
rous and  widely  diffused.  The  many  families  or 
gentes  called  AsklSpiads,  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  who 
principally  dwelt  near  the  temples  of  Askldpius, 
whither  sick  and  suffering  men  came  to  obtain 
relief — all  recognised  the  god,  not  merely  as  the 
object  of  their  common  worship,  but  also  as  their 
actual  progenitor.  Like  Sol6n,  who  reckoned  Nd- 
leus  and  Poseid6n  as  his  ancestors,  or  the  Milesian 
Hekataeus,  who  traced  his  origin  through  fifteen 
successive  links  to  a  god — ^like  the  privileged  gens 
at  Pdlion  in  Thessaly^  who  considered  the  wise 
Centaur  Cheir6n  as  their  progenitor,  and  who  in- 
herited from  him  their  precious  secrets  respecting 
the  medicinal  herbs  of  which  their  neighbourhood 
was  full, — Asklfipiads,  even  of  the  later  times, 
nunibered  and  specified  all  the  intermediate  links 
which  separated  them  from  their  primitive  divine 
parent.  One  of  these  genealogies  has  been  preserved 
to  us,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  there  were  many 
such,  as  the  Askldpiads  were  found  in  many  differ- 

ment.  Apolloddr.  p.  410.  According  to  ApoUod6nis,  the  apotheosis  of 
H^rakUs  and  of  i&sculapius  took  pUce  at  the  same  time,  thirty-eight 
years  after  HSraklds  began  to  reign  at  Argos. 

^  About  Hekateus,  Herodot.  ii.  143 ;  about  Solon,  Diogen.  Laert. 
Vit.  Platon.  init. 

.  A  curious  fragipent,  preserved  from  the  lost  works  of  Diksearchus, 
tells  us  of  the  descendants  of  the  Centaur  Cheir6n  at  the  town  of 
P^lion,  or  perhaps  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  D^mdtrias, — it  is  not 
quite  certain  which,  perhaps  at  both  (see  Diksearch.  Fragment,  ed.  Fuhr, 
p.  408).  '  TavTTjv  d€  rriv  ivvafuv  ^v  rSav  woKirSiv  oidc  yivos,  6  di)  Xcycroi 
Xct/Mtfvoc  ajr6yovo»  cZvoi*  irafMdibi»<n  dc  koi  dcdtwcn  iror^p  v2^,  koL  ovr»s 
ff  dvvafU£  <f>v\daa'€ratj  m  ovdccr  Skkos  oldf  r&v  iroXircov*  ovx  oatov  bi 
row  ifTUTTafUpovs  to.  KJMpfuiKa  luaBov  rols  Kaftvova-i  fiof)6cw,  oKka  irpoiKO, 

Plato,  de  Republ.  iii.  4  (p.  391 ).    'A^eXXf vr  vno  rf  (ro<^6>Tar^  Xuptovi 
TtBpaiifitvos,     Compare  Xenopbon,  De  Venat.  c.  1. 
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ent  places^     Among  them  were  enrolled  highly 

instructed  and  accomplished  men,   such   as  the 

great  Hippocrates  and  the  historian  Ktdsias,  who 

prided  themselves  on  the  divine  origin  of  themselves 

and  their  gens^ — so  much  did  the  legendary  element 

pervade  even  the  most  philosophical  and  positive 

Templet  of  miuds  of  historical  Greece.    Nor  can  there  be  any 

--^idfpe'r-  doubt  that  their  means  of  medical  observation  must 

Sere!***^***  havc  bccu  largely  extended  by  their  vicinity  to  a 

temple  so  much  frequented  by  the  sick,  who  came 

in  confident  hopes  of  divine  relief,  and  who,  whilst 

they  offered  up  sacrifice  and  prayer  to  iSsculapius, 

and  slept  in  his  temple  in  order  to  be  favoured 

with  healing  suggestions  in  their  dreams,  might,  in 

'  See  the  genealogy  at  length  in  Le  Clerc,  Hiatoire  de  la  M^decine^ 
lib.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  78,  alao  p.  287 ;  also  Littr^,  Introduction  auz  CEuvres 
Completes  d'Hippocrate,  t.  i.  p.  34.  HlppokratSs  was  the  seventeenth 
from  iEsculapius* 

Theopompus  the  historian  went  at  considerable  length  into  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  Askldpiads  of  Kds  and  Knidus,  tracing  them  up  to  Poda- 
leirius  and  his  first  settlement  at  Symus  in  Karia  (see  Theopomp. 
Fragm,  111,  Didot) :  Polyanthus  of  Kyr^nd  composed  a  special  treatise 
w€pi  rfjs  T&v  'A<rkk7i7rtad&u  y€V€<r€»s  (Seztus  Empiric,  adv.  Grammat. 
>.  12.  p.  271);  see  Stephan.  Byz.  t.  Km?,  and  especially  Aristid^ 
Orat.  vii.  AscUpiada.  The  AskUpiads  were  even  reckoned  among  the 
^ApxTTY^fM  of  Rhodes,  jointly  with  the  Hdrakleids  (Aristid^,  Or.  44,  ad 
Rhod.  p.  839,  Dind.). 

In  the  extensive  sacred  enclosure  at  Epidaurus  stood  the  statues  of 
AsklSpius  and  his  wife  Epion6  (Pauaan.  ii.  29,  1) :  two  daughters  are 
coupled  with  him  by  Aristophanes,  and  he  was  considered  especially 
€vwats  (Plutus,  654);  Jaso,  Panakeia  and  Hygieia  are  named  byAristidds. 

*  Plato,  Protagor.  c.  6.  (p.  311).  'ImroKpdrrf  rAv  K«oy,  t6p  t&v  *A<r- 
KKrijrtab&Pi  also  Phaedr.  c.  121  (p.  270).  About  Kt^sias,  Galen,  0pp. 
t.  V.  p.  652,  Basil. ;  and  Bahrt,  Fragm.  Ktdsiae,  p.  20.  Aristotle  (see 
Stahr.  Aristotelia,  i.  p.  32)  and  Xenophdn,  the  physician  of  the  em- 
•  peror  Claudius,  were  both  Aakldpiads  (Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  61 )»  Plato, 
de  Republ.  iii.  405,  calls  them  row  KOfi^^vs  'Ao-xXi/ircadar. 

Pausanias,  a  distinguished  physician  at  GeU  in  Sicily,  and  oontem- 
poraiy  of  the  philosopher  Empedokl^s,  was  also  an  AsklSpiad :  see  the 
verses  of  Emi)edokl6s  upon  him,  Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  61. 
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case  the  god  withheld  his  supernatural  aid,  consult 
his  living  descendants  ^  The  sick  visitors  at  K6s, 
or  Trikka,  or  Epidaurus,  were  numerous  and  con- 
stant, and  the  tablets  usually  hung  up  to  record  the 
particulars  of  their  maladies,  the  remedies  resorted 
to,  and  the  cures  operated  by  the  god,  formed  both 
an  interesting  decoration  of  the  sacred  ground  and 
an  instructive  memorial  to  the  Askldpiads^. 

The  genealogical  descent  of  Hippocrates  and  the 
other  AsklSpiads  from  the  god  Askldpius  is  not 
only  analogous  to  that  of  Hekatseus  and  Sol6n 
from  their  respective  ancestoral  gods,  but  also  to 
that  of  the  Lacedsemdnian  kings  from  HSraklSs, 
upon  the  basis  of  which  the  whole  supposed  chro- 
nology of  the  ante-historical  times  has  been  built, 
from  Eratosthenes  and  ApoUoddrus  down  to  the 
chronologers  of  the  present  century^.  I  shall  revert 
to  this  hereafter. 

*  Strabo,  viii.  p.  374;  Aristophan.  Vesp.  122;  Plutus,  635-750; 
where  the  visit  to  the  temple  of  i&sculapius  is  described  in  great  detail, 
though  with  a  broad  farcical  colouring. 

During  the  last  illness  of  Alexander  the  Great,  several  of  his  principal 
officers  slept  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  in  the  hope  that  remedies  would 
be  suggested  to  them  in  their  dreams  (Arrian,  vii.  26). 

Pausanias,  in  describing  the  various  temples  of  AsklSpius  which  he 
saw,  announces  as  a  fact  quite  notorious  and  well- understood,  "  Here 
cures  are  wrought  by  the  god"  (ii.  36,  1 ;  iii.  26,  7 ;  vii.  27,  4) :  see 
Suidas,  V.  'Apiorapx^^-  '^^  orations  of  AristidSs,  especially  the  6th 
and  7th,  AskUjpius  and  the  AskUpiada,  are  the  most  striking  manifesta- 
tions of  faith  and  thanksgiving  towards  i£sculapius,  as  well  as  attesta- 
tions of  his  extensive  working  throughout  the  Grecian  world;  also 
Orat.  23  and  25,  ^UpSlv  A&yw,  1,  3;  and  Or.  45  (De  Rhetoric^, 
p.  22,  Dind.),  at  r*  cV  ^Aa-KkrjTriov  r&v  act  diarpip6ifT»v  dycXal,  &c. 

'  Pausan.  ii.  27»  3;  36,  1.  Tavrais  iyytypdiifitvd  i<m  Koi  av^p&v  Koi 
yvvcuKSiV  6v6fjLaTa  aKto6(vr»v  virb  rov  'AcricXiTirioi;,  irpSa'tTi  dc  ical  vSarjfiOt 
B,n  MKogrros  €p6(nja'€,  Koi  otr»f  IdBtf, — the  cures  are  wrought  by  the  god 
himself. 

'  "  Apollodftrus  setatem  Herculis  pro  cardine  chronologiie  habuit  '^ 
(Heyne,  ad  Apolloddr.  Fi-agm.  p.  410). 
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CHAPTER  X. 

^AKUS  AND  HIS  DESCENDANTS.— JEGINA,  SALAMIS,  AND 
PHTHIA. 

The  memorable  heroic  genealogy  of  the  iEakids 
establishes  a  fabulous  connection  between  ^gi- 
na,  Salamis,  and  Phthia,  which  we  can  only  recog- 
nise as  a  fact,  without  being  able  to  trace  its 
origin, 
^akaa—         iEakus  was  the  son  of  Zeus,  born  of  ^gina, 

•on  of  Zeus  ^    a     a  ,  ,1,1  .     1      /I 

and  iEgina.  daughter  of  Asopus,  whom  the  god  had  carried  off 
and  brought  into  the  island  to  which  he  gave  her 
name :  she  was  afterwards  married  to  Aktdr,  and 
had  by  him  Menoetius,  father  of  Patroclus.  As 
there  were  two  rivers  named  Asfipus,  one  between 
Phlius  and  Siky6n,  and  another  between  Thebes 
and  Plataea — so  the  iEginStan  heroic  genealogy  was 
connected  both  with  that  of  ThSbes  and  with  that 
of  Phlius :  and  this  belief  led  to  practical  conse- 
quences  in  the  minds  of  those  who  accepted  the 
legends  as  genuine  history.  For  when  the  ThSbans, 
in  the  68th  Olympiad,  were  hard-pressed  in  war 
by  Athens,  they  were  directed  by  the  Delphian 
oracle  to  ask  assistance  of  their  next  of  kin :  recol- 
lecting that  ThSbS  and  iEgina  had  been  sisters, 
common  daughters  of  As6pus,  they  were  induced 
to  apply  to  the  ^gindtans  as  their  next  of  kin, 
and  the  iEgin^ans  gave  them  aid,  first  by  sending 
to  them  their  common  heroes,  the  iEakids,  next  by 
actual  armed  force^     Pindar  dwells  emphatically 

*  Herodot.  v.  81. 
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on  the  heroic  brotherhood  between  Thdbes,    his 
native  city,  and^gina\ 

^akus  was  alone  in  iEgina :  to  relieve  him  from  offspring  of 
this  solitude,  Zeus  changed  all  the  ants  in  the  paieu*.  Te- 
island  into  men,  and  thus  provided  him  with  a  ph6kl[>. 
numerous  population,  who,  from  their  origin,  were 
called  Myrmidons^.  By  his  wife  EndSis,  daughter 
of  Cheir6n,  iEakus  had  for  his  sons  Pdleus  and 
Telamdn:  by  the  Nereid  Psamath6,  he  had  Ph6kus. 
A  monstrous  crime  had  then  recently  been  com- 
mitted by  Pelops,  in  killing  the  Arcadian  prince, 
Stymphalus,  under  a  simulation  of  friendship  and 
hospitality:  for  this  the  gods  had  smitten  all 
Greece  with  famine  and  barrenness.  The  oracles 
affirmed  that  nothing  could  relieve  Greece  from 
this  intolerable  misery  except  the  prayers  of  ^akus, 
the  most  pious  of  mankind.  Accordingly  envoys 
from  all  quarters  flocked  to  iGgina,  to  prevail  upon 
^akus  to  put  up  prayers  for  them  :  on  his  suppli- 
cations the  gods  relented,  and  the  suffering  imme* 
diately  ceased.  The  grateful  Greeks  established  in 
^gina  the  temple  and  worship  of  Zeus  Panhell^- 
nius,  one  of  the  lasting  monuments  and  institutions 

»  Nem.  iv.  22.    lath.  vii.  16. " 

'  This  tale,  retpectiog  the  transfonnaticm  of  the  ants  into  men,  i^aa 
old  at  the  Hetiodic  Catalogue  of  Women.  See  Diintzer,  Firagm.  Epicc. 
21.  p.  34 ;  evidently  an  etymological  tale  from  the  name  Myrmidones. 
Pauaanias  throws  aside  hoth  the  etymology  and  the  details  of  the  mira- 
cle :  he  «ays  that  Zeus  raised  men  from  the  earth,  at  the  prayer  of 
.£aku8  (ii.  29,  2) :  other  authors  retained  the  etymology  of  Myrmidons 
from  fivpfUfKfs,  but  gave  a  different  explanation  (Kallimachus,  Fragm. 
114,  Duntser).  MvpfjiMtwp  cVo^ra  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  375).  'Ecro^y,  6 
ohu(rrfi£  (Hygin.  fab.  52). 

According  to  the  Thessalian  legend.  Myrmidon  was  the  son  of  Zeus 
by  Eurymedusa,  daughter  of  Kletor;  Zeus  having  assumed  the  '^'•^"f 
of  an  ant  (Clemens  Alex.,  Admon.  ad  Gent.  p.  25.  Sylb.). 
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Sku'^^  of  the  island,  on  the  spot  where  iEakus  had  offered 
procure  re-;  up  his  prayer.  The  statues  of  the  envoys  who  had 
Greece.  cooie  to  solicit  him  were  yet  to  be  seen  in  the 
iEakeion,  or  sacred  edifice  of  iEakus,  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias :  and  the  Athenian  Isokratds,  in  his 
eulogy  of  Evagoras,  the  despot  of  Salamis  in  Cy- 
prus (who  traced  his  descent  through  Teukrus  to 
iEakus),  enlarges  upon  this  signal  miracle,  re* 
counted  and  believed  by  other  Greeks  as  well  as  by 
the  iGgindtans,  as  a  proof  both  of  the  great  qualities 
and  of  the  divine  favour  and  patronage  displayed 
in  the  career  of  the  iEakids\  iEakus  was  also 
employed  to  aid  Poseid6n  and  Apollo  in  building 
the  walls  of  Troy*. 
Sfed"by  P61eu8  and  Telam6n,  the  sons  of  iEakus,  con- 
T^u"'d*"**  tracting  a  jealousy  of  their  bastard  brother,  Phdkus, 
in  consequence  of  his  eminent  skill  in  gymnastic 
contests,  conspired  to  put  him  to  death.  Telamdn 
flung  his  quoit  at  him  while  they  were  playing  to- 
gether, and  Pdleus  despatched  him  by  a  blow  with 
his  hatchet  in  the  back.  They  then  concealed  the 
dead  body  in  a  wood,  but  iEakus,  having  discovered 
both  the  act  and  the  agents,  banished  the  brothers 
from  the  island^.  For  both  of  them  eminent  de- 
stinies were  in  store. 

^  Apollod.  iii.  12,  6.  Isokrat.  Evagor.  Encom.  vol.  ii.  p.  278,  Auger. 
Pausan.  i.  44,  13;  ii.  29,  6.     Schol.  Aristoph.  Equit.  1253. 

So  in  the  106th  Psalm,  respecting  the  Israelites  and  Phinees,  v.  29, 
''  They  provoked  the  Lord  to  anger  hy  their  inventions,  and  the  plagae 
was  great  among  them ; "  "  Then  stood  up  Phinees  and  prayed,  and  so 
the  plague  ceased ; "  ''And  that  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteous^ 
ness,  among  all  posterities  for  evermore." 

s  Pindar,  Olymp.  viii.  41,  with  the  Scholia.  Didjonus  did  not  find 
this  story  in  any  other  poet  older  than  Pindar. 

'  Apollod.  iii.  12,  6,  who  relates  the  tale  somewhat  differently;  hut 
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While  we  notice  the  indifference  to  the  moral 
quality  of  actions  implied  in  the  old  Hesiodic  le- 
gend, when  it  imputes  distinctly  and  nakedly  this 
proceeding  to  two  of  the  most  admired  persons 
of  the  heroic  world — it  is  not  less  instructive 
to  witness  the  change  of  feeling  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  age  of  Pindar.  That  warm  eulogist 
of  the  great  iEakid  race  hangs  down  his  head 
with  shame,  and  declines  to  recount,  though  he  is 
obliged  darkly  to  glance  at,  the  cause  which  forced 
the  pious  iSlakus  to  banish  his  sons  from  iEgina. 
It  appears  that  Kallimachus,  if  we  may  judge  by 
a  short  fragment,  manifested  the  same  repugnance 
to  mention  it^ 

Telam6n  retired  to  Salamis,  then  ruled  by  Ky-  J^'f"^;' 

'  J        ^      banished, 

chreus,  the  son  of  Poseidon  and  Salamis,  who  had  goes  to  sa. 
recently  rescued  the  island  from  the  plague  of  a 
terrible  serpent.  This  animal,  expelled  from  Sala* 
mis,  retired  to  Eleusis  in  Attica,  where  it  was  re- 
ceived and  harboured  by  the  goddess  Ddmltdr  in 
her  sacred  domicile^.     Kychreus  dying  childless 

the  old  epic  poem  Alkmseonis  gave  the  details  (ap.   SchoL  Eurip. 
Andromach.  685) — 

"'BvBa  flip  d»TlB€os  TeXafUbv  rpoxoetdcT  dtcriK^ 
Ukrj^  icdprf  HrjXtvt  dc  6o&£  avh  X'^po  Tcafva'a'a£ 
'A(unjv  ivxo^i^op  iTrtnXrfywi  furh  vara, 
^  Pindar,  Nem.  y.  15,  with  Scholia,  and  KaUimach.  Frag.  136.  Apol- 
16nint  Rhodius  repretenta  the  fratricide  as  inadvertent  and  uninten- 
tional (i.  92) ;  one  instance  amongst  many  of  the  tendency  to  soflen 
down  and  moralise  the  ancient  tales. 

Pindar,  however,  seems  to  forget  this  incident  when  he  speaks  in 
other  places  of  the  general  character  of  Pdleus  (Olymp.  ii.  75-86. 
Isthm.  vii.  40). 

'  Apollod.  iii.  12,  7*  £uphori6n,  Fragm.  5,  Duntzer,  p.  43,  Epicc. 
Graec.    There  may  have  heen  a  tutelary  serpent  in  the  temple  at  Eleu- 
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left  his  dominion  to  Telam6n,  who,  marrying  Peri* 
boea,  daughter  of  Alkathoos,  and  granddaughter  of 
PelopSi  had  for  his  son  the  celebrated  Ajax.  Tela- 
m6n  took  part  both  in  the  chase  of  the  Kalyd6nian 
boar  and  in  the  Argonautic  expedition :  he  was  also 
the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  H^raklSs, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  enterprise  against  the 
Amazons,  and  in  the  attack  made  with  only  six 
ships  upon  Laomed6n,  king  of  Troy.  This  last 
enterprise  having  proved  completely  successful, 
Telam6n  was  rewarded  by  HSraklds  with  the  pos- 
session of  the  daughter  of  Laomeddn,  H6sion6— ^ 
who  bore  to  him  Teukros,  the  most  distinguished 
archer  amidst  the  host  of  Agamemndn,  and  the 
founder  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus  ^ 
pfiieui—         Pdleus  went  to  Phthia,  where   he  married  the 

goes  to 

Phthi*^  daughter  of  Euryti6n,  son  of  Aktdr,  and  received 
riagewith  from  him  the  third  part  of  his  dominions.  Ta- 
Thetu.  j^j^g  p^^j  jj^  ^YxQ  Kalyd6nian  boar-hunt,  he  unin- 
tentionally killed  his  father-in-law  Euryti6n,  and 
was  obliged  to  flee  to  I61ko8,  where  he  received 
purification  from  Akastus,  son  of  Pelias :  the  dan- 
ger to  which  he  became  exposed,  by  the  calum^ 
nious  accusations  of  the  enamoured  wife  of  Akas- 
tus, has  already  been  touched  upon  in  a  previous 
section.  PSleus  also  was  among  the  Argonauts ;  the 

flis,  as  there  was  in  that  of  Ath^nd  Poliaa  at  Athens  (Herodot.  viii.  41, 
Photius^  y.  Ohcovpov  8<l>ip.    Aristophan.  Lysistr.  759,  with  the  Schol.)* 

>  Apollod.  iii.  12,  7.     Hesiod.  ap.  Strab.  ix.  p.  393. 

The  libation  and  prayer  of  HdraklSs,  prior  to  the  birth  of  Ajax,  and 
his  fixing  the  name  of  the  yet  nnbom  ehild,  from  an  eagle  (alerbg) 
which  appeared  in  response  to  his  words,  was  detailed  in  the  Hesiodic 
Eoiai,  and  is  cdehrated  by  Pindar  (Isthm.  t.  30-54).  See  also  the 
Scholia. 
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most  memorable  event  in  his  life  however  was  his 
marriage  with  the  sea-goddess  Thetis.  Zeus  and 
Poseid6n  had  both  conceived  a  violent  passion  for 
Thetis.  But  the  former  having  been  forewarned  by 
Prometheus  that  Thetis  was  destined  to  give  birth 
to  a  son  more  powerful  than  his  father,  compelled 
her,  much  against  her  own  will,  to  marry  PSIeus ; 
who,  instructed  by  the  intimations  of  the  wise 
Cheir6n,  was  enabled  to  seize  her  on  the  coast 
called  Sepias  in  the  southern  region  of  Thessaly, 
She  changed  her  form  several  times,  but  PSIeus 
held  her  fast  until  she  resumed  her  original  ap- 
pearance, and  she  was  then  no  longer  able  to 
resist.  All  the  gods  were  present,  and  brought 
splendid  gifts  to  these  memorable  nuptials :  Apollo 
sang  with  his  harp,  Poseiddn  gave  to  Pdleus  the 
immortal  horses  Xanthus  and  Balius,  and  Cheirdn 
presented  a  formidable  spear,  cut  from  an  ash-tree 
on  Mount  Pfilion.  We  shall  have  reason  hereafter 
to  recognise  the  value  of  both  these  gifts  in  the 
exploits  of  Achilles  ^ 

The  prominent  part  assigned  to  Thetis  in  the 
Iliad  is  well  known,  and  the  post-Homeric  poets  of 

'  ApoUoddr.  iii.  13,  5.  Homer,  Hiad,  xviii.  434 ;  xxiv.  62.  Pindar, 
Nem.  iv.  50-68 ;  Isthm.  vii.  27-50.  Herodot.  vii.  192.  Catullus, 
Carm.  64.  Epithal.  Pel.  et  Thetidos,  with  the  prefatory  remarks  of 
Doering. 

The  nuptials  of  P^leus  and  Thetis  were  much  celebrated  in  the  He- 
siodic  Catalogue,  or  perhaps  in  the  Eoiai  (Diintzer,  Epic.  Grsec.  Frag. 
36.  p.  39),  and  ^gimius— see  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  869— where 
there  is  a  curious  attempt  of  Staphylus  to  rationalize  the  marriage  of 
Pdleus  and  Thetis. 

There  was  a  town,  seemingly  near  Pharsalus  in  Thessaly,  called  The- 
tideium.  Thetis  is  said  to  have  been  carried  by  P^leus  to  both  these 
places :  probably  it  grew  up  round  a  temple  and  sanctuary  of  this  goddess 
(Pherekyd.  Frag.  16,  Didot;  Hellanik.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  eccTTidcIov). 
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the  Legend  of  Troy  introduced  her  as  actively  con- 
curring first  to  promote  the  glory,  finally  to  bewail 
the  death,  of  her  distinguished  son*.  P61eu8  having 
survived  both  his  son  Achilles  and  his  grandson 
Neoptolemus,  is  ultimately  directed  to  place  him- 
self on  the  very  spot  where  he  had  originally  seized 
Thetis,  and  thither  the  goddess  comes  herself  to 
fetch  him  away,  in  order  that  he  may  exchange  the 
desertion  and  decrepitude  of  age  for  a  life  of  im- 
mortality along  with  the  Nereids*.  The  spot  was 
indicated  to  Xerxes  when  he  marched  into  Greece 
by  the  Idnians  who  accompanied  him,  and  his  magi 
offered  solemn  sacrifices  to  her  as  well  as  to  the 
other  Nereids,  as  the  presiding  goddesses  and 
mistresses  of  the  coast^. 
Neopto-  Neoptolemus  or  Pyrrhus,   the  son  of  Achilles, 

too  young  to  engage  in  the  commencement  of  the 
siege  of  Troy,  comes  on  the  stage  after  the  death  of 
his  father  as  the  indispensable  and  prominent  agent 
in  the  final  capture  of  the  city.  He  returns  victor 
from  Troy,  not  to  Phthia,  but  to  Epirus,  bringing 
with  him  the  captive  Andromache,  widow  of  Hect6r, 
by  whom  Molossus  is  born  to  him.  He  himself 
perishes  in  the  full  vigour  of  life  at  Delphi  by  the 
machinations  of  Orestes,  son  of  Agamemndn.  But 
his  son  Molossus — like  Fleance,  the  son  of  Banquo, 
in  Macbeth — becomes  the  father  of  the  powerful 
race  of  Molossian  kings,  who  played  so  conspicuous 

'  See  the  arguments  of  the  lost  poems,  the  Cypria  and  the  Ethiopia, 
as  given  by  Proclus,  in  Duntzer,  Fragm.  Epic.  Gr.  p.  11-16;  also 
Schol.  ad  Iliad,  xvi.  140;  and  the  extract  from  the  lost  "iryxotrraaia  of 
^schylus,  ap.  Plato,  de  Republic,  ii.  c.  21  (p.  382,  St.). 

•  Enrip.  Androm.  1242-1260;  Pindar,  Olymp.  ii.  86. 

•  Herodot.  vii.  198. 
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a  part  daring  the  declining  vigour  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  and  to  whom  the  title  and  parentage  of 
^akids  was  a  source  of  peculiar  pride,  identifying 
them  by  community  of  heroic  origin  with  genuine 
and  undisputed  Hell  toes  \ 

The   glories  of  Ajax,  the  second    grandson  of  ^^*^,"^'ji, 
.£akus,  before  Troy,  are  surpassed  only  by  those  of  '*»«  ^pony- 

A     1  •!!  TT  •   1         11-  1  ^      1  .      .         mous  hero 

Achilles.  He  perishes  by  his  own  hand,  the  victim  pr  a  dSme 
of  an  insupportable  feeling  of  humiliation,  because 
a  less  worthy  claimant  is  allowed  to  carry  off  from 
him  the  arms  of  the  departed  Achilles.  .  His  son 
Philaeus  receives  the  citizenship  of  Athens,  and  the 
gens  or  ddme  called  Philaidae  traced  up  to  him  its 
name  and  its  origin :  moreover  the  distinguished 
Athenians,  MiltiadSs  and  Thucydidds,  were  regarded 
as  members  of  this  heroic  progeny^. 

Teukrus  escaped  from  the  perils  of  the  siege  of  Teakru», 
Troy  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  voyage  home-  seuieiln 
ward,    and  reached   Salamis  in  safety.      But  his  ^^p"**' 
father  Telamdn,  indignant  at  his  having  returned 
without  Ajax,  refused  to  receive  him,  and  compelled 
him  to  expatriate.     He  conducted  his  followers  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  founded  the  city  of  Salamis :  his 

^  Plutarch,  Pynrh.  1 ;  Justin,  xi.  3 ;  Eurip.  Androm.  1253 ;  Airian, 
Exp.  Alexand.  i.  11. 

'  Pherekyd^s  and  Hellanikus  ap.  Marcellin.  Vit.  Thucydid.  init. ; 
Pausan.  ii.  29,  4 ;  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  10.  According  to  ApoUoddrus, 
however,  PherekydSs  said  that  Telam6n  was  only  the  friend  of  PSleus, 
not  his  brother, — not  the  son  of  .^akns  (iii  12,  7) :  this  seems  an  in- 
consistency. There  was  however  a  wann  dispute  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  the  Megarians  respecting  the  title  to  the  hero  Ajax,  who  was 
claimed  by  both  (see  Pausan.  i.  42,  4 ;  Plutarch,  /.  c.) :  the  Megarians 
accused  Peisistratus  of  having  interpolated  a  line  into  the  Catalogue  in 
the  Iliad  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  394). 
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descendant  Evagoras  was  recognised  as  a  Teukrid 
and  as  an  ^akid  even  in  the  time  of  IsokratSs^ 

Such  was  the  splendid  heroic  genealogy  of  the 
iEakids, — a  family  renowned  for  military  excellence. 
The  iGakeion  at  ^gina,  in  which  prayer  and  sa- 
crifice were  offered  to  ^akus,  remained  in  undimi- 
nished dignity  down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias*. 
DiAuion  of  This  gcncalogy  connects  together  various  eminent 
genealogy,  gcutcs  iu  Achaia  Phthi6tis,  in  ^gina,  in  Salamis, 
in  Cyprus,  and  amongst  the  Epirotic  Molossians. 
Whether  we  are  entitled  to  infer  from  it  that  the 
island  of  ^gina  was  originally  peopled  by  Myr- 
midones  from  Achaia  Phthidtis,  as  O.  Miiller  ima- 
gines^, I  will  not  pretend  to  affirm.  These  mythical 
pedigrees  seem  to  unite  together  special  clans  or 
gentes,  rather  than  the  bulk  of  any  community — -just 
as  we  know  that  the  Athenians  generally  had  no  part 
in  the  iEakid  genealogy,  though  certain  particular 
Athenian  families  laid  claim  to  it.     The  intimate 

1  Herodot.  vii.  90;  Isokrat.  Enc.  Evag.  ut  sup. ;  Sophokl.  Ajax,  984- 
995 ;  Vellei.  Patercul.  i.  1 ;  iBschyl.  Pen.  891,  and  Schol.  The  letum 
from  Troy  of  Teuknis,  his  haniahment  by  Telamdn,  and  his  settlement 
in  Cjrprosy  formed  the  subject  of  the  TtvKpog  of  Sophoklds,  and  of  a 
tragedy  under  a  similar  title  by  Pacuvius  (Cicero  de  Orat.  i.  68 ;  ii.  46) ; 
Sophokl.  Ajaz»  892;  Pacuvii  Fragm.  Teucr.  16.— 

"  Te  repudio,  nee  recipio>  natum  abdico, 
Facesse." 
The  legend  of  Teukros  was  connected  in  Attic  archaeology  with  the  pe- 
culiar functions  and  formalities  of  the  judicature,  cV  ^ptarrol  (Pausan. 
i.  28,  12;  ii.  29,7). 

'  Hesiod,  Fragm.  Diintz.  Eoiai,  55,  p.  43. — 

*AXktip  ii(p  yiip  tb»K€¥  'OXv/ifl-iOff  A2aKtdaio-i, 
Now  y  *Afi\i6aondaiSf  frXovrov  d'  hrop*  'Arpccd^crt. 
Polyb.  V.  2.— 

A^oxtdar,  nokefup  Mx^H^ft^f^  h^*  ^iri. 
*  See  his  iEginetica,  p.  14,  his  earliest  work. 
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friendship  between  Achilles  and  the  Opuntian  hero 
Patroclus — and  the  community  of  name  and  fre- 
quent conjunction  between  the  Lokrian  Ajax,  son 
of  O'lleus,  and  Ajax,  son  of  Telam6n — connect  the 
iBakids  with  Opus  and  the  Opuntian  Lokrians,  in 
a  manner  which  we  have  no  farther  means  of  ex- 
plaining. Pindar  too  represents  Menoetius,  father 
of  Patroclus,  as  son  of  Akt6r  and  iSgina,  and  there- 
fore maternal  brother  of  Mak\is\ 

'  Pindar,  Olymp.  ix.  74.  The  hero  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  was  espe- 
cially worshiped  at  Opus;  solemn  festivals  and  games  were  celebrated 
in  his  honour. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

ATTIC  LEGENDS  AND  GENEALOGIES. 

Erechtheus  The  iDOSt  ancieot  name  in  Attic  archaeology,  as 
chthonous.  far  as  our  means  of  information  reach,  is  that  of 
Erechtheus,  who  is  mentioned  both  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Iliad  and  in  a  brief  allusion  of  the 
Odyssey.  Born  of  the  Earth,  he  is  brought  up  by 
the  goddess  AthSnS,  adopted  by  her  as  her  ward, 
and  installed  in  her  temple  at  Athens,  where  the 
Athenians  offer  to  him  annual  sacrifices.  The 
Athenians  are  styled  in  the  Iliad,  '*  the  people  of 
Erechtheus\"  This  is  the  most  ancient  testimony 
concerning  Erechtheus,  exhibiting  him  as  a  di- 
vine or  heroic,  certainly  a  superhuman  person,  and 
identifying  him  with  the  primitive  germination  (if 
I  may  use  a  term,  the  Grecian  equivalent  of  which 
would  have  pleased  an  Athenian  ear)  of  Attic  man. 
And  he  was  recognised  in  this  same  character, 
even  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  before  the 
Christian  sera,  by  the  Butadae,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  important  Gentes  at  Athens,  who 
boasted  of  him  as  their  original  ancestor :  the  g;e- 

>  niad,  ii.  646.     Ody«s.  vii.  81.— 

O!  d*  ^*  *A0riim£  fixop 

ArjfjLcv  'Ep€xBfjos  fieyaKrjTopos,  Sv  ttot  *A6rjvri 
Opc^c,  Ai6s  Bvyarrfp,  TtK€  tt  {tidvpos  "Apovp 
Kad  d*  €v  *ABTjv]j<r  €l<rtv  i^  tvl  iriovi  vtf^, 
^EvBdBt  fup  TovpoKTi  Koi  dpvfuiis  IXdovrai 
Kovpoi  *ASrjvaiiOV,  frtpvrtXKopivfDV  iviavt^ 
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Dealogy  of  the  great  Athenian  orator  Lykurgus, 
a  member  of  this  family,  drawn  up  by  his  son 
Abr6n,  and  painted  on  a  public  tablet  in  the 
Erechtheion,  contained  as  its  first  and  highest 
name,  Erechtheus,  son  of  HSphaestos  and  the 
Earth.  In  the  Erechtheion,  Erechtheus  was  wor- 
shiped conjointly  with  AthSnS :  he  was  identified 
with  the  god  Poseiddn,  and  bore  the  denomination 
of  Poseiddn  Erechtheus :  one  of  the  family  of  the 
Butadae,  chosen  among  themselves  by  lot,  enjoyed 
the  privilege  and  performed  the  functions  of  his 
hereditary  priest  ^ .  Herodotus  also  assigns  the  same 
earth-born  origin  to  Erechtheus* :  but  Pindar,  the 
old  poem  called  the  Danais,  Euripides,  and  Apollo* 
d6rus — all  name  Erichtbonius,  son  of  H^phsestos 
and  the  Earth,  as  the  being  who  was  thus  adopted 
and  made  the  temple* companion  of  AthSnS,  while 
Apollod6rus  in  another  place  identifies  Erichtbo- 
nius with  Poseid6n^.  The  Homeric  scholiast  treated 
Erechtheus  and  Erichtbonius  as  the  same  person 
under  two  names^ :  and  since,  in  regard  to  such 

*  See  the  Life  of  Lykurgus,  in  Plutarch's  (I  call  it  hy  that  name,  as 
it  is  always  printed  with  his  works)  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  torn.  iy. 
p.  382-384,  Wytt.     Kar^yov  dt  t6  yivoi  avh  rovrav  Koi  'Ep^x^^tn  rev 

Tfjs  Koi  '^fJHuo'Tov KOi  ioTiv  oMi  ^  KOToywy^  Tov  yf vovs  T&vl€pa» 

vafUvfov  rov  HoatthSivoSi  &c.  *0f  rriv  i€p^<rvvrjv  Iloa'€idavos  *'Ep€\6€tos 
^h^  (PP-  ^2>  3^)'  Erechtheus  ndp€bpof  of  Athdn^— Aristid^,  Pana- 
thenaic.  p.  184,  with  the  Schotia  of  Frommel. 

But^s,  the  eponymus  of  the  Butadee,  is  the  first  priest  of  Poseiddn 
Erichthonius :  ApoUod.  iii.  15, 1.  So  Kallias  (Xenoph.  Sympos.  viii. 
40),  l(p€ifs  Bt&v  rav  an  *Epcx^c»9. 

'  Herodot.  viii.  55. 

'  Harpokration,  v.  AvtoxO&p.  *0  dc  Hiybapos  icai  6  rffv  ^avdtba  Trt- 
irot/fKms  if^a-iv,  ^EpixB6vtov  c£  'H^atarot;  Koi  Tfjs  iftapffvcu*  Euripides, 
Ion,  21.    ApoUod.  iii.  14,  6;  15,  1.    Compare  Plato,  Timseus,  c.  6. 

^  Schol.  ad  Iliad,  ii.  546,  where  he  cites  also  Kallimachus  for  the 
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mythical  persooSy  there  exists  no  other  test  of 
identity  of  the  subject  except  perfect  similarity 
of  the  attributes^  this  seems  the  reasonable  con- 
clusion. 

^ndi—  ^^  ^^y  P^®8^°™^>  froD^  the  testimony  of  Ho- 

originaiiy     mer,  that  the  first  and  oldest  conception  of  Athens 

from  differ-  ,  i-         i  •  i  i 

ent  roots—  and  its  sacred  acropolis  places  it  under  the  spe- 
btdiuown.  cial  protection,  and  represents  it  as  the  settlement 
and  favourite  abode  of  AthSnS,  jointly  with  Po* 
seid6n;  the  latter  being  the  inferior,  though  the 
chosen  companion  of  the  former,  and  therefore  ex- 
changing his  divine  appellation  for  the  cognomen 
of  Erechtheus.  But  the  country  called  Attica, 
which,  during  the  historical  ages,  forms  one  social 
and  political  aggregate  with  Athens,  was  originally 
distributed  into  many  independent  dSmes  or  can- 
tons, and  included,  besides,  various  religious  clans 
or  hereditary  sects,  (if  the  expression  may  be  per- 
mitted) ;  that  is,  a  multitude  of  persons  not  neces- 
sarily living  together  in  the  same  locality,  but 
bound  together  by  an  hereditary  communion  of 
sacred  rites,  and  claiming  privileges  as  well  as 
performing  obligations,  founded  upon  the  tradi- 
tional authority  of  divine  persons  for  whom  they 
had  a  common  veneration.  Even  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peloponndsian  war,  the  demots  of 
the  various  Attic  ddmes,  though  long  since  em- 
bodied in  the  larger  political  union  of  Attica,  and 
having  no  wish  for  separation,  still  retained  the 

story  of  Erichthoniiu.  Etymologicon  Magn.  'Epcx^cvr .  Plato  (Kri- 
tias,  c  4)  employs  vague  and  general  language  to  describe  the  agency 
of  Hdpheestos  and  Athind,  which  the  old  fable  in  Apollod6rus  (iii.  14, 6) 
details  in  coarser  terms.     See  Ovid,  Metam.  ii.  7^7. 
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recollection  of  their  original  political  autonomy. 
They  lived  in  their  own  separate  localities,  resorted 
habitually  to  their  own  temples,  and  visited  Athens 
only  occasionally  for  private  or  political  business, 
or  for  the  great  public  festivals.  Each  of  these 
aggregates,  political  as  well  as  religious,  had  its 
own  eponymous  god  or  hero,  with  a  genealogy  more 
or  less  extended,  and  a  train  of  mythical  incidents 
more  or  less  copious,  attached  to  his  name, according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  local  exegetes  and  poets.  The 
eponymous  heroes  Marath6n,  Dekelus,  Kol6nus,  or 
Phlyus,  had  each  their  own  title  to  worship,  and  their 
own  position  as  themes  of  legendary  narrative,  in- 
dependent of  Erechtheus,  or  Poseid6n,  or  Ath^nd, 
the  patrons  of  the  acropolis  common  to  all  of  them^ 

But  neither  the  archaeology  of  Attica,  nor  that  kittle  no- 

-  .  .  r         '  11,      ^>ced  by  the 

of  its  vanous  component  fractions,  was  much  dwelt  oid  epic 
upon  by  the  ancient  epic  poets  of  Greece.  Theseus  ^^^' 
is  noticed  both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  having 
carried  off  from  KrSte  Ariadnd,  the  daughter  of 
Minos — thus  commencing  that  connection  between 
the  KrStan  and  Athenian  legends  which  we  after- 
wards find  so  largely  amplified — and  the  sons  of 
Theseus  take  part  in  the  Trojan  war^  The  chief 
collectors  and  narrators  of  the  Attic  mythes  were, 
the  prose  logographers,  authors  of  the  many  com- 
positions called  Atthides,  or  works  on  Attic  ar- 
chaeology. These  writers — Hellanikus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Herodotus,  is  the  earliest  composer 
of  an  Atthis  expressly  named,  though  PherekydSs 
also  touched  upon  the  Attic  fables — these  writers 
I  say,  interwove  into  one  chronological  series  the 

'  Mthrti,  mother  of  Theseus,  is  also  mentioned  (Homer,  Uiad,  iii.  144). 
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legends  which  either  greatly  occupied  their  own 
fancy,  or  commanded  the  most  general  reverence 
among  their  countrymen.  In  this  way  the  reli- 
gious and  political  legends  of  Eleusis,  a  town  ori* 
ginally  independent  of  Athens,  but  incorporated 
with  it  before  the  historical  age,  were  worked  into 
one  continuous  sequence  along  with  those  of  the 
Erechtheids.  In  this  way,  Kekrops,  the  eponymous 
hero  of  the  portion  of  Attica  called  Kekropia,  came 
to  be  placed  in  the  mythical  chronology  at  a 
higher  point  even  than  the  primitive  god  or  hero 
Erechtheus. 
Kckropi.  Ogyg^s  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  Attica^   1020 

years  before  the  first  Olympiad,  or  1796  years  b.c. 
In  his  time  happened  the  deluge  of  Deukalidn, 
which  destroyed  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  After  a  long  interval,  Kekrops,  an  indi- 
genous person,  half  man  and  half  serpent,  is  given 
to  us  by  Apoliod6rus  as  the  first  king  of  the  coun- 
try ;  he  bestowed  upon  the  land,  which  had  before 
been  called  AktS,  the  name  of  Kekropia.  In  his 
day  there  ensued  a  dispute  between  AthSn£  and 
Poseiddn  respecting  the  possession  of  the  acropo- 
lis at  Athens,  which  each  of  them  coveted.     First, 

^  Hellanikus,  Fngin.  62;  Philochor.  Fragm.  8,  ap.  Enseb.  Pnep. 
Evang.  X.  10.  p.  489.  Larcher  (Chronologie  d'H^rodote,  ch.  ix.  s.  1. 
p.  278)  treats  both  the  historical  personality  and  the  date  of  OgygSs  aa 
perfectly  well  authenticated. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Philochorus  should  have  given  any  calculation 
of  time  having  reference  to  Olympiads ;  and  hardly  conceivable  that 
Hellanikus  should  have  done  so.  Justin  Martyr  quotes  HeUanikus 
and  Philochorus  as  having  mentioned  Moses, — »s  crt^bpa  apxaiov  koi 
noKaiov  tAu  'lovdalmv  Spxpvros  Mo»{;<rco»f  fi€fivrfVT€u — ^which  is  still  more 
incredible  even  than  the  assertion  of  Eusebius  about  their  having  fixed 
the  date  of  Ogyg^s  by  Olympiads  (see  Philochor.  Fragm.  9). 
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Poseiddn  struck  the  rock  with  his  trident,  and 
produced  the  well  of  salt  water  which  existed  in 
it,  called  the  Erechth^is  :  next  came  AthdnS,  who 
planted  the  sacred  olive-tree  ever  afterwards  seen 
and  venerated  in  the  portion  of  the  Erechtheion 
called  the  cell  of  Pandrosus.  The  twelve  gods  de* 
cided  the  dispute;  and  Kekrops  having  testified 
before  them  that  Ath^nS  had  rendered  this  inesti- 
mable service,  they  adjudged  the  spot  to  her  in 
preference  to  Poseid6n.  Both  the  ancient  olive- 
tree  and  the  well  produced  by  Poseid6n  were  seen 
on  the  acropolis,  in  the  temple  consecrated  jointly 
to  Ath6n6  and  Erechtheus,  throughout  the  histori- 
cal  ages.  Poseid6n,  as  a  mark  of  his  wrath  for  the 
preference  given  to  Ath^nd,  inundated  the  Thria- 
sian  plain  with  water^ 

During  the  reign  of  Kekrops,  Attica  was  laid 
waste  by  Karian  pirates  on  the  coast,  and  by  inva- 
sions of  the  A6nian  inhabitants  from  Boedtia.  Ke- 
krops distributed  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  into 
twelve  local  sections— Kekropia,  Tetrapolis,  Epa- 
kria,  Dekeleia,  Eleusis,  Aphidna,  Thorikus,  Brau- 

>  Apollod.  iii.  14,  1 ;  Herodot.  yiii.  55;  Ovid,  Metam.  tI.  72.  The 
story  current  among  the  Athenians  represented  Kekrops  as.  the  judge 
of  this  controversy  (Xenoph.  Memor.  iii.  5,  10). 

The  impressions  of  the  trident  of  Po8eid6n  were  still  shown  upon 
the  rock  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (Pausan.  i.  26,  4).  For  the  sanctity 
of  the  ancient  olive-tree,  see  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  (I,  c),  relating 
what  happened  to  it  when  Xerz6s  occupied  the  acropolis.  As  this  tale 
seems  to  have  attached  itself  specially  to  the  local  peculiarities  of  the 
Erechtheium,  the  part  which  Poseid6n  plays  in  it  is  somewhat  mean : 
that  god  appears  to  greater  advantage  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  the 
'ImroT^s  Ko\c»v6s,  as  described  in  the  beautiful  Chorus  of  Sophokl^ 
((Edip.  Colon.  690-712). 

A  curious  rationalisation  of  the  monstrous  form  ascribed  to  Kekrops 
(d4<^v^ff)  is  found  in  Plutarch  (Sera  Num.  Viudict.  p.  551). 
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r6n,  KythSrus,  SphSttus,  KSphisius,  Phaldrus. 
Wishing  to  ascertain  the  number  of  inhabitants,  he 
commanded  each  man  to  cast  a  single  stone  into  a 
general  heap :  the  number  of  stones  was  counted, 
and  it  was  found  that  there  were  twenty  thou- 
sand ^ 

Kekrops  married  the  daughter  of  Aktaeus,  who 
(according  to  Pausanias's  version)  had  been  king 
of  the  country  before  him,  and  had  called  it  by  the 
name  of  Aktsea^.  By  her  he  had  three  daughters, 
Aglaurus,  ErsS  and  Pandrosus,  and  a  son,  Erysi- 
chth6n.  Kekrops  is  called  by  Pausanias  contempo- 
rary of  the  Arcadian  Lyka6n,  and  is  favourably 
contrasted  with  that  savage  prince  in  respect  of 
his  piety  and  humanity^.  Though  he  has  been 
often  designated  in  modern  histories  as  an  immi- 
grant from  Egypt  into  Attica,  yet  the  far  greater 
number  of  ancient  authorities  represent  him  as  in- 
digenous or  earth-born  *. 

Erysichthdn  died  without  issue,  and  Kranaus 
succeeded  him, — another  autochthonous  person 
and  another  eponymus, — for  the  name  Kranai  was 
an  old  denomination  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica^. 

'  Philochor.  ap.  Strabo.  ix.  p.  397. 

'  The  Parian  chronological  marble  designates  Akteus  as  an  auto- 
chthonous person.  Marmor  Parium,  Epoch.  3.  Pausan.  i.  2,  5.  Phi- 
lochonis  treated  Aktaeus  as  a  fictitious  name  (Fragm.  8,  ut  sup.). 

'  Pausan.  viii.  2,  2,  The  three  daughters  of  Kekrops  were  not  un- 
noticed in  the  mythes  (Ovid,  Metam.  ii.  739) :  the  tale  of  Kephalus, 
son  of  Hersd  by  Hermes,  who  was  stolen  away  by  the  goddess  £6s  or 
H^mera  in  consequence  of  his  surpassing  beauty,  was  told  in  more 
than  one  of  the  Hesiodic  poems  (Pausan.  i.  3, 1 ;  Hesiod.  Theog.  986). 
See  also  Eunpid.  Ion,  269. 

*  Jul.  Africanus  also  {e^y.  Euseb.  x.  9.  p.  486-488)  calls  Kekrops 
yrjytyrit  and  avro\Bo;iv, 

*  Herod,  viii.  44.     Kpm/atii  'ABfjifai,  Pindar. 
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Kranaus  was  dethroned  by  Amphikty6n,  by  some  p^'^J*^ 
called  an  autochthonous  man  ;  by  others,  a  son  of 
Deukali6n  :  Amphikty6u  in  his  turn  was  expelled 
by  Erich thonius,  son  of  H^phsestos  and  the  Earth, 
— the  same  person  apparently  as  Erechtheus,  but 
inserted  by  ApoUoddrus  at  this  point  of  the  series. 
Erichthonius,  the  pupil  and  favoured  companion  of 
AthSnS,  placed  in  the  acropolis  the  original  Palla- 
dium or  wooden  statue  of  that  goddess,  said  to  have 
dropped  from  heaven :  he  was  moreover  the  first 
to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Panathenaea.  He 
married  the  nymph  Pasithea,  and  had  for  his  son 
and  successor  Pandidn^  Erichthonius  was  the  first 
person  who  taught  the  art  of  breaking  in  horses  to 
the  yoke,  and  who  drove  a  chariot  and  four«. 

In  the  time  of  Pandi6n,  who  succeeded  to  Eri-  J^f*pfjjf"„ 
chthonius,Dionysus  andDSmdtdr  both  came  into  At-  — Proknfi, 
tica  ;  the  tatter  was  received  by  Keleos  at  Eleusis  .  Legend  of 
Pandidn  married  the  nymph  Zeuxipp^,  and  had 
twin  sons,  Erechtheus  and  ButSs,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Proknfi  and  Philomela.  The  two  latter  are 
the  subjects  of  a  memorable  and  well-known  le- 
gend. Pandidn  having  received  aid  in  repelling  the 
Thebans  from  Tereus,  king  of  Thrace,  gave  him 
his  daughter  Prokne  in  marriage,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son,  Itys.  The  beautiful  Philomela,  going  to  visit 
her  sister,  inspired  the  barbarous  Thracian  with  an 
irresistible  passion  ;  he  violated  her  person,  con- 
fined her  in  a  distant  pastoral  hut,  and  pretended 

>  ApoUod.  iii.  14,  6.     Paugan.  i.  26, 7-        '  VirgQ,  Georgic  iii.  114. 

'  The  mythe  of  the  visit  of  Dem^^r  to  Eleusis,  on  which  occasion 
she  vouchsafed  to  teach  her  holy  rites  to  the  leading  Eleusinians,  is 
more  fiilly  touched  upon  in  a  previous  chapter  (see  ante,  p.  50). 
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that  she  was  dead,  cutting  out  her  tongue  to  pre- 
vent her  from  revealing  the  truth.  After  a  long 
interval,  Philon^ela  found  means  to  acquaint  her 
sister  of  the  cruel  deed  which  bad  been  perpetrated  ; 
she  wove  into  a  garment  words  describing  her  me- 
lancholy condition,  and  despatched  it  by  a  trusty 
messenger.  Prokne,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and 
anger,  took  advantage  of  the  free  egress  enjoyed 
by  women  during  the  Bacchanalian  festival  to  go 
and  release  her  sister:  the  two  sisters  then  re- 
venged themselves  upon  Tereus  by  killing  the  boy 
Itys,  and  serving  him  up  for  his  father  to  eat :  after 
the  meal  had  been  finished,  the  horrid  truth  was 
revealed  to  him.  TSreus  snatched  a  hatchet  to  put 
ProknS  to  death  :  she  fled,  along  with  Philomela, 
and  all  the  three  were  changed  into  birds — Proknfe 
became  a  swallow,  Philomela  a  nightingale,  and 
TSreus  an  hoopoe  ^  This  tale,  so  popular  with  the 
poets,  and  so  illustrative  of  the  general  character 
of  Grecian  legend,  is  not  less  remarkable  in  another 
point  of  view — that  the  great  historian  Thucydidds 
seems  to  allude  to  it  as  an  historical  fact^,  not 
however  directly  mentioning  the  final  metamor- 
phosis. 

>  Apollod.  iii.  14,  8;  JEach,  Sapplic.  61 ;  Soph.  Elektr.  107 ;  Ovid, 
Metamorph.  vi.  425-670.  Hyginus  gives  the  fable  with  some  addi* 
tional  circumstances,  fab.  45.  Antoninus  Liberalis  (Narr.  1 1),  or  Boeus, 
from  whom  he  copies,  has  composed  a  new  narratiTe  by  combining 
together  the  names  of  Pandaieos  and  Addon,  as  given  in  tiie  Odyssey, 
xiz.  523,  and  the  adventures  of  the  old  Attic  fable.  The  hoopoe  still 
continued  the  habit  of  chasing  the  nightingale :  it  was  to  the  Athenians 
a  present  fact.     See  Schol.  Aristoph.  Aves,  212. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  29.  He  makes  express  mention  of  the  nightingale  in 
connection  with  the  story,  though  not  of  the  metamorphosis.  See 
below,  chap.  zvi.    So  also  does  Pausanias  mention  and  reason  upon  it 
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After  the  death  of  Pandidn,  Erechtheus  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  kingdom,  and  his  brother,  But^, 
became  priest  of  Poseid6ii  Erichthonius,  a  function 
which  his  descendants  ever  afterwards  exercised, 
the  Butadse  or  Eteobutadse.  Erechtheus  seems  to 
appear  in  three  characters  in  the  fabulous  history 
of  Athens — as  a  god,  Poseiddn  Erechtheus^ — as  a 
hero,  Erechtheus,  son  of  the  Earth — and  now,  as  a 
king,  son  of  Pandi6n :  so  much  did  the  ideas  of 
divine  and  human  rule  become  confounded  and 
blended  together  in  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks 
in  reviewing  their  early  times. 

The  daughters  of  Erechtheus  were  not  less  cele-  Daughters 
brated  in  Athenian  legend  than  those  of  Pandi6n.  uieur* ' 
Prokris,  one  of  them,  is  among  the  heroines  seen 
by  Odysseus  in  Hadds :  she  became  the  wife  of 
Kephalus,  son  of  Deiontis,  and  lived  in  the  Attic 
ddme  of  Thorikus.  Kephalus  tried  her  fidelity  by 
pretending  that  he  was  going  away  for  a  long 
period  ;  but  shortly  returned,  disguising  his  person 
and  bringing  with  him  a  splendid  necklace.  He 
presented  himself  to  Prokris  without  being  re- 
cognised, and  succeeded  in  triumphing  over  her 

as  a  real  incident :  he  founds  upon  it  several  moral  reflections  (i.  5,  4 ; 
X.  4,  5)  :  the  author  of  the  A6yos  'EmTaxjyios,  ascribed  to  Demosthenes, 
treats  it  in  the  same  manner,  as  a  fact  ennobling  the  tribe  Pandionis, 
of  which  Pandi6n  was  the  eponymus.  The  same  author,  in  touching 
upon  Kekrops,  the  eponymus  of  the  Kekropis  tribe,  cannot  believe  lite- 
rally the  story  of  his  being  half  man  and  half  serpent :  he  rationaUses  it, 
by  saying  that  Kekrops  was  so  called  because  in  wisdom  he  was  tike  a 
man,  in  strength  like  a  serpent  (Demosth.  p.  13979  1398,  Beiske). 
Hesiod  glances  at  the  fable  (Opp.  Bi.  566),  6p3poy6ri  Hoydiom  &pro 
XeXidtfv;  see  also  iEtian,  T.  H.  xii.  20.  The  subject  was  handled  by 
Sophokl4s  in  his  lost  Tdreus. 

'  Poseiddn  is  sometimes  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Erechtheus 
simply  (Lyoophrdn,  168).     See  Hesychius,  v.  'Eptx^f' 
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chastity.  Having  accomplished  this  object,  he  re- 
vealed to  her  his  true  character:  she  earnestly 
besought  his  forgiveness,  and  prevailed  upon  him 
to  grant  it.  Nevertheless  he  became  shortly  after- 
wards the  unintentional  author  of  her  death :  for 
he  was  fond  of  hunting,  and  staid  out  a  long  time 
on  his  excursions,  so  that  Prokris  suspected  him  of 
visiting  some  rival.  She  determined  to  watch  him 
by  concealing  herself  in  a  thicket  near  the  place  of 
his  midday  repose  ;  and  when  Kephalus  implored 
the  presence  of  Nephel6  (a  cloud)  to  protect  him 
from  the  sun's  rays,  she  suddenly  started  from  her 
hiding-place  :  Kephalus,  thus  disturbed,  cast  his 
hunting-spear  unknowingly  into  the  thicket  and 
slew  his  wife.  Erechtheus  interred  her  with  great 
magnificence,  and  Kephalus  was  tried  for  the  act 
before  the  court  of  Areopagus,  which  condemned 
him  to  exiled 
Kreiisa.--  Krcusa,  auothcr  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  seduced 
the* wife' of  by  Apollo,  bccomcs  the  mother  of  I6n,  whom  she 
Boreas.  exposcs  immediately  after  his  birth,  in  the  cave 
north  of  the  acropolis,  concealing  the  fact  from 
every  one.  Apollo  prevails  upon  Hermes  to  con- 
vey the  new-born  child  to  Delphi,  where  he  is 
brought  up  as  a  servant  of  the  temple,  without 
knowing  his  parents.  Krei'isa  marries  Xuthus,  son 
of  .^olus,  but  continuing  childless,  she  goes  with 
Xuthus  to  the  Delphian  oracle  to  inquire  for  a 
remedy.  The  god  presents  to  them  Idn,  and  de- 
sires them  to  adopt   him  as  their  son:  their  son 

1  Pherekyd^s,  Fragm.  77,  Didot ;  ap.  Schol.  ad  Odyss.  xi.  320;  Hel- 
lanikus,  Fr.  82;  ap.  Schol.  Eurip.  Orest.  1648.  Apolloddnis  (iii.  15, 1) 
gives  the  stor^'  differently. 
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Achaeus  is  afterwards  born  to  them,  and  Idn  and 
Achaeus  become  the  eponyms  of  the  I6nians  and 
Achaeans^ 

Oreithyia,  the  third  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  was 
stolen  away  by  the  god  Boreas  while  amusing  her- 
self on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  and  carried  to  his 
residence  in  Thrace.  The  two  sons  of  this  mar- 
riage, Zdtds  and  Kalais,  were  born  with  wings: 
they  took  part  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  harpies :  they  were 
slain  at  TSnos  by  HSraklSs.  Kleopatra,  the  daughter 
of  Boreas  and  Oreithyia^  was  married  to  Phineua, 
and  had  two  sons,  Piexippus  and  Pandi6n;  but 
Phineus  afterwards  espoused  a  second  wife,  Idaea^ 
the  daughter  of  Dardanus,  who,  detesting  the  two 
sons  of  the  former  bed,  accused  them  falsely  of 
attempting  her  chastity,  and  persuaded  Phineus  in 
his  wrath  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  both.  For  this 
cruel  proceeding  he  was  punished  by  the  Argonauts 
in  the  course  of  their  voyage^. 

'  Upon  this  story  of  Idn  is  founded  the  tragedy  of  Euripides  wkich 
bean  that  name.  I  conceive  many  of  the  points  of  that  tragedy  to  be 
of  the  invention  of  Euripides  himself;  bat  to  represent  I6n  as  son  of 
Apollo,  not  of  Xuthus,  seems  a  genuine  Attic  legend.  Respecting  this 
drama,  see  O.  Mtiller,  Hist,  of  Dorians,  ii.  2,  13-15.  I  doubt  however 
the  distinction  which  he  draws  between  the  lonians  and  the  other  popu- 
lation of  Attica. 

'  Apollod6r.  iii.  16,  2;  Plato,  Phiedr.  c.  3 ;  Sophok.  Antig.  984;  also 
the  copious  Scholion  on  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  i.  212. 

The  tale  of  Phineus  is  toJd  very  differently  in  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion as  given  by  ApoUdnius  Rhodius,  ii.  180.  From  SophoklSs  we 
learn  that  this  was  the  Attic  version. 

The  two  winged  sons  of  Boreas  and  their  chase  of  the  Harpies  were 
noticed  in  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue  (see  Schol.  ApoUdn.  Rhod.  ii.  296). 
But  whether  the  Attic  legend  of  Oreithyia  was  recognised  in  the  He- 
siodic poems  seems  not  certain. 

Both  .£schylus  and  Sophokl6s  composed  dramas  on  the  subject  of 
Oreithyia  (Longin.  de  Sublimit,  c.  3).  "  Orithyia  Atheniensis,  filia  Ter- 
VOL.  I.  T 
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Prayen  of  Qn  morc  than  one  occasion  the  Athenians  de- 
nUMto  rived,  or  at  least  believed  themselves  to  have  de- 
hb'^^ui  rived,  important  benefits  from  this  marriage  of 
d^tV*"*^'  Boreas  with  the  daughter  of  their  primaeval  hero : 
one  inestimable  service,  rendered  at  a  juncture 
highly  critical  for  Grecian  independence,  deserves 
to  be  specified  \  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes,  the  Grecian  fleet  was  assembled 
at  Chalkis  and  Artemision  in  Eubcea,  awaiting  the 
approach  of  the  Persian  force,  so  overwhelming  in 
its  numbers  as  well  by  sea  as  on  land.  The  Persian 
fleet  had  reached  the  coast  of  Magnesia  and  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  Thessaly  without  any  ma- 
terial damage,  when  the  Athenians  were  instructed 
by  an  oracle  "  to  invoke  the  aid  of  their  son-in- 
law."  Understanding  the  advice  to  point  to  Bo- 
reas, they  supplicated  his  aid  and  that  of  Oreithyia 
most  earnestly,  as  well  by  prayer  as  by  sacrifice*, 
and  the  event  corresponded  to  their  wishes.  A 
furious  north-easterly  wind  immediately  arose,  and 
continued  for  three  days  to  afflict  the  Persian  fleet 
as  it  lay  on  an  unprotected  coast :  the  number  of 
ships  driven  ashore,  both  vessels  of  war  and  of  pro- 
vision, was  immense,  and  the  injury  done  to  the 
armament  was  never  thoroughly  repaired.     Such 

rigenie,  et  a  Borea  in  Thradam  rapta  *'  (Servins  ad  Virg.  JSneid.  zii.  83). 
Terrigena  it  the  yriyn^s  'Epcx^cvr.  Philochonu  (Fragm.  dO)  rationalised 
tbe  ftory,  and  said  that  it  alluded  to  the  effects  of  a  Tiolent  wind. 

^  Herodot.  vii.  189.  01  de  &v  *A$rfvaioi  cr^i  XcyovcTi  fiotjBffaayra  r6if 
Bofnjw  vp6r€pov,  kclL  t6t(  iKfiva  KartpycuraoBai*  ical  ip^v  oircX^dyrcr  Bopc<» 
Itpwravro  naph  mrnfxhv  "tkuraxtv, 

*  Herodot.  1.  c.  'ABfivaioi  r6v  Bopfjv  ck  Btoirpon'iov  circieaXco-ayro, 
ikB6vTOs  <r^i  8X\ov  xPV^'^P^ov,  t6v  yapfiphv  cVtieovpov  Kdk€a'€ur3ai, 
Boprjs  di,  Kara  t6v  '"EXKifvav  \6yop  c^ci  yvvakKa  .'Arriic^F,  ^UptiMrjv  r^v 
*Ep€x^s.  Karii  bfj  t6  icrjdot  rovro,  ol  'ABtfWuoi,  avfifiaXk^dfUvoi  cnfn 
r6»  Boprjp  yofipp^  thfoi,  &c. 
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was  the  powerful  succour  which  the  Athenians  de« 
rived,  at  a  time  of  their  utmost  need,  from  their 
son-in-law  Boreas ;  and  their  gratitude  was  shown 
by  consecrating  to  him  a  new  temple  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ilissus. 

The  three  remaining  daughters  of  Erectheus—  Erechthem 
he  had  six  in  all^ — were  in  Athenian  legend  yet  moipm. 
more  venerated  than  their  sisters,  on  account  of 
having  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  death  for 
the  safety  of  their  country.  Eumolpus  of  Eleusis 
was  the  son  of  Poseid6n  and  the  eponymous  hero 
of  the  sacred  gens  called  the  Eumolpids,  in  whom 
the  principal  functions,  appertaining  to  the  myste- 
rious  rites  of  D6m6tdr  at  Eleusis,  were  vested  by 
hereditary  privilege.  He  made  war  upon  Erech- 
theus  and  the  Athenians,  with  the  aid  of  a  body  of 
Thracian  allies ;  indeed  it  appears  that  the  legends 
of  Athens,  originally  foreign  and  unfriendly  to 
those  of  Eleusis,  represented  him  as  having  been 
himself  a  Thracian  born  and  an  immigrant  into 
Attica ^     Respecting  Eumolpus  however  and   his 

*  Suidas  and  Photius,  v.  TLapBtvoi :  Protogeneia  and  Pand6ra  are 
given  as  the  names  of  two  of  them.  The  sacrifice  of  Pand6ra,  in  the 
lamhi  of  Hipp6nax  (Hipp6nact.  Fragm.  xxi.  Welck.  ap.  Athen.  ix. 
p.  37O),  seems  to  allude  to  this  daughter  of  Erechtheus. 

'  Apollod6r.  iii.  15,  3;  Thucyd.  ii.  15;  Isokrat^  (Panegyr.  t.  i. 
p.  206 ;  Panathenaic.  t.  ii.  p.  560,  Auger),  Lykurgus,  cont.  Leocrat. 
p.  201,  Reiske;  Pausan.  i.  38,  3;  Euripid.  Eiechth.  Fragm.  The 
Schol.  ad  Soph.  C£d.  Col.  1048  gives  valuable  citations  from  Ister, 
Akestodoms  and  Androti6n  :  vie  see  that  the  inqnirers  of  antiquity 
found  it  difficult  te  explain  how  the  Eumolpids  could  have  acquired 
their  ascendant  privileges  in  the  management  of  the  Eleusinia,  seeing 
that  Eumolpus  himself  was  a  foreigner, — Zijrf Trm,  ri  htfirorw  ol  Ev^oX- 
jTidoi  r«v  rcXcr&y  t^dpxovo'i,  (tpoi  6vns,  Thucydidds  does  not  call  Eu- 
molpus a  Thracian  :  Strabo's  language  is  very  large  and  vague  (viL 
p.  321) :  Isokrat^s  says  that  he  assailed  Athens  in  order  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  his  father  Poseidon  to  the  sovereign  patronage  of  the  city« 
Hyginus  copies  this  (fab.  46). 

t2 
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parentage,  the  discrepancies  much  exceed  even  the 
measure  of  license  usual  in  the  legendary  genealo* 
gies,  and  some  critics,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
have  sought  to  reconcile  these  contradictions,  by 
the  usual  stratagem  of  supposing  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent persons  of  the  same  name.  Even  Pausanias, 
so  familiar  with  this  class  of  unsworn  witnesses, 
complains  of  the  want  of  native  Eleusinian  genea^ 
legists  \  and  of  the  extreme  license  of  fiction  in 
which  other  authors  had  indulged. 

In  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  D6mSt6r,  the  most  an- 
cient testimony  before  us, — composed,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, earlier  than  the  complete  incorporation  of 
Eleusis  with  Athens, — Eumolpus  appears  (to  repeat 
briefly  what  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  chapter)  as 
one  of  the  native  chiefs  or  princes  of  Eleusis,  along 
with  Triptolemus,  DioklSs,  Polyxeinus  and  Doli- 
chus :  Keleos  is  the  king,  or  principal  among  these 
chiefs,  the  son  or  I'meal  descendant  of  the  epony- 
mous Eleusis  himself.  To  these  chiefs,  and  to  the 
three  daughters  of  Keleos,  the  goddess  DSmStSr 
comes  in  her  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter 
Persephonfi :  being  hospitably  entertained  by  Ke- 

^  Pausan.  i.  3S,  3.  'iSKeva-inoi  re  dpxaioi,  dre  oif  irpo<y6vT^v  a^iai 
y€V§ak6yo»p,  SKka  t€  vXda-atrSai  dcdo^icao-t  Koi  /uxXicfra  €s  ra  ytvrj  rSnt 
ip&^v.  See  Heyne  ad  Apollod6r.  iii.  15,  4.  "  Eumolpi  nomen  modo 
oommunicatum  pluribus,  modo  plurium  hominum  res  et  facta  cumulata 
in  uniim.    Is  ad  quern  Hercules  Yenisse  dicitur^  serior  aetate  fuit :  an- 

tiquior  est  is  de  quo  hoc  loco  agitur antecessisse  tamen  hunc 

debet  alius,  qui  cum  Triptolemo  vizit/'  &c.  See  the  learned  and  va- 
luable comments  of  Lobeck  in  his  Aglaophamus^  tom.  i.  p.  206-213  : 
in  regard  to  the  discrepancies  of  this  narrative  he  observes,  I  think,  with 
great  justice  (p.  211),  "quo  uno  exemplo  ex  innumerabilibus  delecto, 
arguitur  eorum  temeritas,  qui  ex  variis  discordibusque  poetarum  et 
mythographorum  narratiunculis,  antiquie  famee  formam  et  quasi  linea- 
menta  recognosci  posse  sperant." 
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leos  she  reveals  her  true  character,  commands  that 
a  temple  shall  be  built  to  her  at  Eleusis,  and  pre- 
scribes to  them  the  rites  according  to  which  they 
are  to  worship  her\  Such  seems  to  have  been  the 
ancient  story  of  the  Eleusinians  respecting  their 
own  religious  antiquities :  Keleos,  with  Metaneira 
bis  wife,  and  the  other  chiefs  here  mentioned,  were 
worshiped  at  Eieusis,  and  from  thence  transferred 
to  Athens  as  local  gods  or  heroes^.  Eieusis  became 
incorporated  with  Athens,  apparently  nat  very 
long  before  the  time  of  Solon  ;  and  the  Eleusinian 
worship  of  D6m6t6r  was  then  received  into  the 
great  religious  solemnities  of  the  Athenian  state^ 
to  which  it  owes  its  remarkable  subsequent  exten- 
sion and  commanding  influence.  In  the  Atticised 
worship  of  the  Eleusinian  DSmStSr,  the  Eumolpids 
and  the  Kfirykes  were  the  principal  hereditary  func- 
tionaries: Eumolpus,  the  eponym  of  this  great 
family,  came  thus  to  play  the  principal  part  in  the 
Athenian  legendary  version  of  the  war  between 
Athens  and  Eieusis.     An  oracle  had  poronounced 

*  Horner^  Hymn,  ad  Cerer.  153-475. — 

'U  dc  Kiovtra  BtfxiaroTTfSKoig  $aa-i\€v<n 

Actfcy  TpiirroXc/4^  r«,  Am^kX^i  4-c  7rX»;f iffwy, 
Ev/a^Xtov  re  fiirj,  KcXcy  0*  fjyrjfropi  \a^v^ 
Apria'fuxnnniv  Upmy. 
Also  V.  105.— 

Tfjp  dc  idoy  KeXcoio  'EXevcrmdao  Bvyarptg* 
The  hero  Eleasis  is  mentioned  in  Pausanias,  i.  d8«  7 ;  some  said  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Herm^i^  others  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ogyges.    Com- 
fiare  Hygin.  f.  147. 

^  Keleos  and  Metaneira  were  worshiped  by  the  Athenians  with  divine 
honours  (Athenagoras,  Legat.  p.  53,  ed.  Oxon.) :  perhaps  he  confounds 
dirine  and  heroic  honours,  as  the  Christian  controyersialists  against 
Paganism  were  disposed  to  do.  Triptolemus  had  a  temple  at  Eieusis 
(Pausan.  i.  38,  6). 
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that  Athens  could  only  be  rescued  from  his  attack 
Voluntary    bv  the  death  of  the  three  daughters  of  Erechtheus  ; 

lelf  sacri.         /    ,  .      .  ,  ■ 

flee  of  the    their  generous  patriotism  consented  to  the  sacri- 
dauVhters     fice,  and  their  father  put  them  to  death.     He  then 
thcw!*^**'     went  forth  confidently  to  the  battle,  totally  van- 
quished the  enemy,  and  killed  Eumolpus  with  his 
own  hand\     Erechtheus  was  worshiped  as  a  god, 
and  his  daughters  as  goddesses,  at  Athens*.    Their 

^  Apollod6r.  iii.  15^  4.  Some  said  that  Immaradus,  son  of  Eumolpus, 
had  heen  killed  by  Erechtheus  (Pausan.  i.  5,  2) ;  others^  that  both  Eu- 
molpus and  his  son  had  experienced  this  fate  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phoe- 
niss.  854).  But  we  learn  from  Pausanias  himself  what  the  stoiy  in 
the  interior  of  the  Erechtheion  was^ — that  Erechtheus  killed  Eumolpus 
(i.  27,  3). 

"  Cicero,  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  19;  Philochor.  ap.  Schol.  (Edip.  Col.  100. 
Three  daughters  of  Erechtheus  perished,  and  three  daughters  were  wor- 
shiped (Apolloddr.  iii.  15,  4;  Hesychius,  Z€vyos  rpiirdpOtPov  i  Eurip. 
Erechtheus,  Fragm.  3,  Dindorf) ;  but  both  Euripid^  and  Apolloddras 
said  that  Erechtheus  was  only  required  to  sacrifice,  and  only  did  sacri- 
fice, one, — the  other  two  slew  themselves  voluntarily,  from  affection  for 
their  sister.  I  cannot  but  think  (in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  Welcker  to 
the  contrary,  Griechisch.  Tragod.  ii.  p.  722)  that  the  genuine  legend 
represented  Erechtheus  as  having  sacrificed  all  three,  as  appears  in  the 
I6n  of  Euripides  (276)  :— 

I6n,  Ilar^p  'Ep€xOev9  chs  tBvtrt  avyy6vovg ; 
CreuSA.  ''ErXi;  7rp6  yaiat  a<payia  napBevavs  KTCUfelv, 

IdN.  2v  d'  e^ta-atOris  irS>s  icatriyvriTap  fxSinj ; 
CREiiSA.  Bp€(f>os  V€oyvov  firjTp6s  tju  eV  ayKoXoxs. 
Compare  with  this  passage,  t)emosthen.  \6yos  *Eirird<l>,  p.  1397,  Reisk. 
Just  before,  the  death  of  the  three  daughters  of  Kekrops,  for  infringing 
the  commands  of  AthdnS,  had  been  mentioned.  Enripid^  modified  this 
in  his  Erechtheus,  for  he  there  introduced  the  mother  Praxithea  con- 
senting to  the  immolation  of  one  daughter,  for  the  rescue  of  the  country 
from  a  foreign  invader :  to  propose  to  a  mother  the  immoktaon  of  three 
daughters  at  once,  would  have  been  too  revolting.  In  most  instances 
we  find  the  strongly  marked  features,  the  distinct  and  glaring  incidenta 
as  well  as  the  dark  contrasts,  belong  to  the  Hesiodic  or  old  Post-HcH 
meric  legend ;  the  changes  made  afterwards  go  to  soften,  dilute,  and 
to  complicate,  in  proportion  as  the  feelings  of  the  pubUc  become  milder 
and  more  humane;  sometimes  however  the  later  poets  add  new 
horrors. 
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names  and  their  exalted  devotion  were  cited  along 
with  those  of  the  warriors  of  Marath6n,  in  the 
public  assembly  of  Athens,  by  orators  who  sought 
to  arouse  the  languid  patriot,  or  to  denounce  the 
cowardly  deserter ;  and  the  people  listened  both  to 
one  and  the  other  with  analogous  feelings  of  grateful 
veneration,  as  well  as  with  equally  unsuspecting 
faith  in  the  matter  of  fact\ 

Though  Erechtheus  gained  the  victory  over  Eu- 
vmolpus,  yet  the  story  represents  Poseiddn  as  having 
put  an  end  to  the  life  and  reign  of  Erechtheus,  who 
was  (it  seems)  slain  in  the  battle.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Kekrops  II.,  and  the  latter  again 
by  his  son  Pandi6n  11.*, — two  names  unmarked  by 
any  incidents,  and  which  appear  to  be  mere  dupli^ 
cation  of  the  former  Kekrops  and  Pandidn,  placed 
there  by  the  genealogisers  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
up  what  seemed  to  them  a  chronological  chasm* 
The  Attic  legends  were  associated  chiefly  with  a 
few  names  of  respected  eponymous  personages ; 
and  if  the  persons  called  the  children  of  Pandidn 
were  too  numerous  to  admit  of  their  being  conve- 
niently ascribed  to  one  father,  there  was  no  dilSi- 
culty  in  supposing  a  second  prince  of  the  same 
name. 

ApoUoddrus  passes  at  once  from  Erechtheus  to 
his  son  Kekrops  II.,  then  to  Pandidn  II.,  next  to 

*  See  the  striking  evidence  contained  in  the  oration  of  Lykurgus 
against  Leocrat^  (p.  201-204,  Reiske ;  Demosthen.  A($y.  'Eirtrd^.  1.  c; 
and  Xenophdn,  Memor.  iii.  5,  9) :  from  the  two  latter  passages  we  see 
that  the  Athenian  story  represented  the  invasion  under  Eumolpus  as  a 
combined  assault  from  the  western  continent. 

3  Apolloddr.  iii.  15,  5 ;  Eurip.  I6n,  282 ;  Erechth.  Fragm.  20, 
Dindorf. 
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the  four  sons  of  the  latter,  JSgeus,  Pallas,  Nisus 
and  Lykus.  But  the  tragedians  here  insert  the 
Kreusa  and  story  of  Xuthus,  Kreiisa,  and  I6n ;  the  latter  being 
the  son  of  Kreiisa  by  Apollo,  but  given  by  the  god  to 
Xuthus,  and  adopted  by  the  latter  as  his  own.  Idn 
becomes  the  successor  of  Erechtheus,  and  his  sons 
(Teleon,  HoplSs,  ArgadSs,  and  Aigikor^s)  become 
the  eponyms  of  the  four  ancient  tribes  of  Athens, 
which  subsisted  until  the  revolution  of  Kleisthe- 
b6s,  I6n  himself  is  the  eponym  of  the  I6nic  race^ 
both  in  Asia,  in  Europe,  and  in  the^Egean  islands: 
Ddrus  and  Achaeus  are  the  sons  of  Kreiisa  by  Xu- 
thus, so  that  I6n  is  distinguished  from  both  of 
them  by  being  of  divine  parentage*.  According 
to  the  story  given  by  Philochorus,  I6n  rendered 
such  essential  service  in  rescuing  the  Athenians 
from  the  attack  of  the  Thracians  under  Eumolpus, 
that  he  was  afterwards  made  king  of  the  country, 
and  distributed  all  the  inhabitants  into  four  tribes 
or  castes,  corresponding  to  different  modes  of  life, 
— soldiers,  husbandmen,  goatherds,  and  artisans^ 
And  it  seems  that  the  legend  explanatory  of  the 
origin  of  the  festival  Bo^dromia,  originally  im* 
portant  enough  to  furnish  a  name  to  one  of  the 
Athenian  months,  was  attached  to  the  aid  thus  ren- 
dered by  I6n'. 
We  pass  from  I6n  to  persons  of  far  greater  my- 

1  Eurip.  Idn,  1570-1595.  The  Kieusa  of  Sopliokl^,  a  lost  tragedy, 
seems  to  have  related  to  the  same  subject. 

Pausanias  (rii.  1,  2)  tells  us  that  Xuthus  was  chosen  to  arbitrate 
between  the  contending  claims  of  the  sons  of  Erechtheus. 

'  Philochor.  ap.  Harpocrat.  ▼.  horfdp6fuai  Strabo,  yiii.  p.  383-^ 

*  Philochor.  ap.  Harpocrat.  ▼.  Boi/dpdfua. 
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thical  dignity  and  interest,   -^geus  and  his  son 
Thfiseus. 

Pandi6n  had  four  sons,  iEgeus,  Nisus,  Lykus,  l**'"?^^ 
and  Pallas,  between  whom  he  divided  his  domi-  isgeus,  &c. 
nions.  Nisus  received  the  territory  of  Megaris, 
which  had  been  under  the  sway  of  Pandidn,  and 
there  founded  the  seaport  of  Nisaea.  Lykus  was 
made  king  of  the  eastern  coast,  but  a  dispute  after- 
wards ensued,  and  he  quitted  the  country  altoge- 
ther, to  establish  himself  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  among  the  Termilae,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  name  of  Lykians^  iSgeus,  as  the  eldest  of 
the  four,  became  king  of  Athens ;  but  Pallas  re- 
ceived a  portion  both  of  the  south-western  coast 
and  the  interior,  and  he  as  well  as  his  children 
appear  as  frequent  enemies  both  to  iEgeus  and  to 
Theseus.  Pallas  is  the  eponym  of  the  dSme  PaU 
16nS,  and  the  stories  respecting  him  and  his  sons 
seem  to  be  connected  with  old  and  standing  feuds 
among  the  different  d^mes  of  Attica,  originally 
independent  communities.  These  feuds  penetrated 
into  the  legend,  and  explain  the  story  which  we 
find  that  ^Egeus  and  Theseus  were  not  genuine 
Erechtheids,  the  former  being  denominated  a  sup- 
posititious child  to  Pandi6n^. 

iEgeus  °  has  little  importance  in  the  mythical 

>  Sophokl.ap.Strab.  ix.  p.  392;  Herodot.  i.  173;  Strabo,  3di.  p.  573. 

'  Plutarch,  Tbdseiu,  c.  13.  Alyevs  Btrhs  y€v6fAtvo£  Uapdiopt,  fcal  fii/dcv 
ToU  'EptxOei^ais  npoariK^v.     Apolloddr.  iii.  15,  6. 

*  JBgeus  had  by  Mddea  (who  took  refuge  at  Athena  after  her  flight 
from  Corinth)  a  son  named  MMus,  who  passed  into  Asia,  and  was 
considered  as  the  eponymus  and  progenitor  of  the  Median  people. 
Datis,  the  general  who  commanded  the  invading  Persian  army  at  the 
battle  of  Marathdn,  sent  a  formal  communication  to  the  Athenians 
announcing  himself  as  the  descendant  of  M^dus,  and  requiring  to  be 
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history  except  as  the  father  of  Theseus, :  it  may 
even  be  doubted  whether  his  name  is  anything 
more  than  a  mere  cognomen  of  the  god  Poseiddn, 
who  was  (as  we  are  told)  the  real  father  of  this 
Th&icua.  great  Attic  H6rakl6s.  As  I  pretend  only  to  give 
a  very  brief  outline  of  the  general  territory  of  Gre- 
cian legend)  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  recount  in 
detail  the  chivalrous  career  of  ThSseus,  who  is 
found  both  in  the  Kalyd6nian  boar- hunt  and  in  the 
Argonautic  expedition — ^his  personal  and  victorious 
encounters  with  the  robbers  Sinnis,  Prokrust^s, 
Periph6t6s,  Scir6n,  and  othersT-his  valuable  service 
in  ridding  his  country  of  the  Krommyonian  sow 
and  the  Marath6nian  bull — his  conquest  of  the 
Minotaur  in  Krdte,  and  his  escape  from  the  dan- 
gers of  the  labyrinth  by  the  aid  of  Ariadnd,  whom 
he  subsequently  carries  off  and  abandons — his 
many  amorous  adventures,  and  his  expeditions  both 
against  the  Amazons  and  into  the  under-world 
along  with  Peirithous\ 

admitted  as  king  of  Attica :  such  is  the  statement  of  Dioddrus  (£xc. 

Vatic.  vii.~x.  48  :  see  also  Schol.  Aiistophan.  Pac.  289). 
'  Ovid.  Metamorph.  vii.  433. — 

"Te,  maxime  Theseu, 

Mirata  est  Marathon  Cretsei  saDguine  Tauri : 
Quodque  Suis  securiuirarat  Cromyona  colonus, 
Munus  opusque  tuum  est.    Tellus  Epidauria  per  te 
Clavigeram  vidit  Vulcani  occumbere  prolem  : 
Vidit  et  immanem  Cephisias  ora  Procrustem. 
Cercyonis  letum  vidit  Cerealis  Eleusin. 
Occidit  ille  Sinis,"  &c. 
Respecting  the  amours  of  Th^eus,  Ister  especially  seems  to  have 

entered  into  great  details ;  but  some  of  them  were  noticed  both  in  the 

Hesiodic  poems  and  by  Kekrops,  not  to  mention  PherekydSs  (Athen. 

xiii.  p.  557).    Peirithous,  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Theseus, 

is  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  Attic  ddme  or  gens  Penthoidic  (Ephorus 

ap.  Photium.  v.  IlipiOoidai), 
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Thucydid^s  delineates  the  character  of  Theseus 
as  a  man  who  combined  sagacity  with  political 
power,  and  who  conferred  upon  his  country  the 
inestimable  benefit  of  uniting  all  the  separate  and 
self-governing  dSmes  of  Attica  into  one  common 
political  society  \  From  the  well-earned  reverence 
attached  to  the  assertion  of  ThucydidSs,  it  has 
been  customary  to  reason  upon  this  assertion  as 
historically  authentic,  and  to  treat  the  romantic  at- 
tributes which  we  find  in  Plutarch  and  Diod6rus 
as  if  they  were  fiction  superinduced  upon  this 
basis  of  fact.  Such  a  view  of  the  case  is  in  my 
judgement  erroneous.  The  athletic  and  amorous 
knight-errant  is  the  old  version  of  the  character — 
the  profound  and  long-sighted  politician  is  a  sub- 
sequent correction,  introduced  indeed  by  men  of 
superior  mind,  but  destitute  of  historical  warranty, 
and  arising  out  of  their  desire  to  find  reasons  of 
their  own  for  concurring  in  the  veneration  which 
the  general  public  paid  more  easily  and  heartily  to 
their  national  hero.  Theseus,  in  the  Iliad  and  His  legend. 
Odyssey,  fights  with  the  Lapithse  against  the  Cen-  ter  reiined. 
taurs :  ThSseus,  in  the  Hesiodic  poems,  is  mis- 
guided by  his  passion  for  the  beautiful  iEgl6, 
daughter  of  Panopeus^ :  and  the  Theseus  described 
in  Plutarch's  biography  is  in  great  part  a  conti- 
nuation and  expansion  of  these  same  or  similar 
attributes,  mingled  with  many  local  legends,  ex- 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  15.  'Efrcid^  de  OtjaMvs  e/SacrtXcvorc,  y§v6fjL€vo£  fur6,  roO 
(viftrov  fcoi  dwarbs,  rd  rt  SKka  bi*K6(TfUfia-€  r^v  ;(a»pay,  Ktii  Korakvaas 
tAv  SKk»v  ff-dXcoy  rd  re  jSovXevr^pia  Koi  riis  opxw,  ft  r^v  wv  nSkuf 
fytf^Kia-f  frdvras, 

'  Iliad,  i.  265 ;  Odyss.  xi.  321.  I  do  not  notice  the  suspected  line, 
Odyss.  xi.  630. 
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be  dismissed  without  some  special  notice,— the  war 
against  the  Amazons,  and  the  expedition  against 
KrSte.  The  former  strikingly  illustrates  the  facility 
as  well  as  the  tenacity  of  Grecian  legendary  faith ; 
the  latter  embraces  the  story  of  Daedalus  and  Mi- 
nos, two  of  the  most  eminent  among  Grecian  ante- 
historical  personages. 
Legend  of  The  Amazous,  daughters  of  Ards  and  Harmo- 
sons.  nia\  are  both  early  creations,  and  frequent  repro- 

ductions of  the  ancient  epic — which  was  indeed,  we 
may  generally  remark,  largely  occupied  both  with 
the  exploits  and  sufferings  of  women,  or  heroines, 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Grecian  heroes-:- 
and  which  recognised  in  Pallas  AthSnS  the  finished 
type  of  an  irresistible  female  warrior.  A  nation  of 
courageous,  hardy  and  indefatigable  women,  dwell- 
ing apart  from  men,  permitting  only  a  short  tem- 
porary intercourse  for  the  purpose  of  renovating 
their  numbers,  and  burning  out  their  right  breast 
with  a  view  of  enabling  themselves  to  draw  the 
bow  freely, — this  was  at  once  a  genpral  type  sti- 
mulating to  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  and  a  theme 
emisentiy  popular  with  his  hearers.  Nor  was  it 
at  all  repugnant  to  the  faith  of  the  latter,  who 
had  no  recorded  facts  to  guide  them,  and  no  other 
standard  of  credibility  as  to  the  past  except  such 
poetical  narratives  themselves — to  conceive  com- 
munities of  Amazons  as  having  actually  existed 
in  anterior  time.  Accordingly  we  find  these  war- 
like females  constantly  reappearing  in  the  ancient 
poems,  and  universally  accepted  as  past  realities. 
In  the  Iliad,  when  Priam  wishes  to  illustrate  em- 

»  Pherekyd.  Pragtn.  26,  Didot 
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phatically  the  most  numerous  host  in  which  he  itianti- 

quity  and 

ever  found  himself  included,  he  tells  us  that  it  prevalence. 
was  assembled  in  Phrygia,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sangarius,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  for- 
midable Amazons.  When  Belleroph6n  is  to  be 
employed  on  a  deadly  and  perilous  undertaking  \ 
by  those  who  indirectly  wish  to  procure  his  death, 
he  is  despatched  against  the  Amazons.  In  the 
iEthiopis  of  Arktinus,  describing  the  post-Homeric 
war  of  Troy,  Penthesileia,  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
appears  as  the  most  effective  ally  of  the  besieged 
dty,  and  as  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the 
Greeks,  succumbing  only  to  the  invincible  might 
of  Achilles^.  The  Argonautic  heroes  find  the  Ama- 
zons on  the  river  Therm6d6n,  in  their  expedi* 
tion  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine.  To 
the  same  spot  HdraklSs  goes  to  attack  them,  in 
the  performance  of  the  ninth  labour  imposed  upon 
him  by  Eurystheus,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the   girdle   of  the  Amazonian  queen  Hippolytd^; 

^  niad^iii.  186;¥i.  152. 

'  See  Produs's  Argument  of  the  lost  iBthiopis  (Fragm.  Epicor. 
Grnecor.  ed.  Duntzer,  p.  16).  We  are  reduced  to  the  first  book  of 
Quintus  Smymnus  for  some  idea  of  the  yalour  of  Penthesileia :  it  is 
supposed  to  be  copied  more  or  less  closely  from  the  ^thiopis.  See 
Tychsen^s  Dissertation  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Quintus,  sections  5  and 
12.  Compare  Dio.  Chrysostom.  Or.  xi.  p.  360,  Reisk.  Philostratus 
(Heroiea,  c.  19.  p.  751)  gives  a  strange  transformation  of  this  old  epical 
nairative  into  a  descent  of  Amazons  upon  the  island  sacred  to 
Achilles. 

*  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  966,  1004;  ApoUod.  ii.  5-9;  Diod6r.  ii.  46;  iv. 
16.  The  Amazons  were  supposed  to  speak  the  Thradan  language 
{Sehol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  953),  though  some  authors  asserted  them  to  be 
natives  of  Libya,  others  of  Ethiopia  {ib,  965). 

Uellanikus  (Fragm.  33,  ap.  Schol.  Pindar.  Nem.  iii.  65)  said  that  all 
the  Argonauts  had  assisted  H^rakl^s  in  this  expedition  :  the  fragment 
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and  we  are  told  that  they  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  losses  sustained  in  this  severe  aggression 
when  Thdseas  also  assaulted  and  defeated  them, 
carrying  off  their  queen,  Antiop6^  This  injury 
they  avenged  by  invading  Attica,— an  undertaking 
(as  Plutarch  justly  observes)  ''  neither  trifling  nor 
feminine/'  especially  if,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Hellanikus,  they  crossed  the  Cimmerian  Bospo* 
rus  on  the  winter  ice,  beginning  their  march  from 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Palus  Maeotis*.  They  over- 
came all  the  resistances  and  difficulties  of  this  pro- 
digious marchf  and  penetrated  even  into  Athens 
itself,  where  the  final  battle,  hard- fought  and  at 
one  time  doubtful,  by  which  ThSseus  crushed 
them,  was  fought — in  the  very  heart  of  the  city. 

of  the  old  epie  poem  (perhaps  the  'AfuiC6via)  there  quoted  mentioitf 
Telamdn  specially. 

^  The  many  diversitiea  in  the  story  respecting  Th6seus  and  the  Ama- 
zon Antiopd  are  well  set  forth  in  Bachet  de  Meziriac  (Commentaires  sur 
Ovide,  t.  i.  p.  317). 

Weleker  (Der  Epische  Cyclus^  p.  313)  supposes  that  the  ancient  epic 
poem,  called  hy  Suidas  'A/Aa^ovta,  related  to  the  invasion  of  Attica  hy  the 
Amazons,  and  that  this  poem  is  the  same,  under  another  title,  as  the 
*At6U  of  Hegesinous  cited  by  Pausanias :  I  cannot  say  that  he  esta- 
blishes this  conjecture  satisfactorily,  but  the  chapter  is  well  worth  con- 
sulting. The  epic  Thds^is  seems  to  have  given  a  version  of  the  Ama« 
zonian  contest  in  many  respects  different  firom  that  which  Plutarch  has 
put  together  out  of  the  logographers  (see  Plut.  Th^s.  28) :  it  contained 
a  narrative  of  many  unconnected  exploits  belonging  to  Theseus,  and 
Aristotle  censures  it  on  that  account  as  ill-constructed  (Poetic,  c.  17)< 

The  'Afui^ovlff  or  'A/ia^opi«ca  of  Onasus  can  hardly  have  been  (as  Heyne 
supposes,  ad  Apollod.  ii.  6,  9)  an  epic  poem  :  we  may  infer  from  the 
rationalising  tendency  of  the  citation  from  it  (Schol.  ad  Theocrit. 
ziii.  46,  and  Schol.  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  i.  1207)  that  it  was  a  work  in 
prose.  There  was  an  *Afui{ovls  by  Possis  of  Magn^ia  (Athenseus,  vii. 
p.  296). 

'  Plutarch,  Theseus,  27.  Pindar  (Olymp.  xiii.  84)  represents  the 
Amazons  as  having  come  firom  the  extreme  north,  when  Bellerophon 
.conquers  them. 
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Attic  antiquaries  confidently  pointed  oat  the  exact 
position  of  the  two  contending  armies :  the  left 
wing  of  the  Amazons  rested  upon  the  spot  occupied 
by  the  commemorative  monument  called  the  Ama- 
zoneion;  the  right  wing  touched  the  Pnyx,  the 
place  in  which  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Athe- 
nian democracy  were  afterwards  held.  The  details 
and  fluctuations  of  the  combat,  as  well  as  the  final 
triumph  and  consequent  truce,  were  recounted  by 
these  authors  with  as  complete  faith  and  as  much 
circumstantiality  as  those  of  the  battle  of  Plataea 
by  Herodotus.  The  sepulchral  edifice  called  the 
Amazoneion,  the  tomb  or  pillar  of  Antiopd  near  the 
western  gate  of  the  city — the  spot  called  the  Hor- 
komosion  near  the  temple  of  Theseus — even  the 
hill  of  Areiopagus  itself,  and  the  sacrifices  which  it 
was  customary  to  ofitr  to  the  Amazons  at  the  peri- 
odical festival  of  the  ThSseia — were  all  so  many  re- 
ligious mementos  of  this  victory' ;  which  was  more- 
over a  favourite  subject  of  art  both  with  the  sculptor 
and  the  painter,  at  Athens  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  Greece. 

No  portion  of  th€  ante*historical  epic  appears  to 
have  been  more  deeply  worked  into  the  national 
mind  of  Greece  than  this  invasion  and  defeat  of 
the  Amazons.     It  was  not  only  a  constant  theme 

>  Platarcb,  Theseus,  27*28;  Pausan.  i.  2,  4;  Plato,  Axiochus,  c.  2; 
Harpocratidn,  y.  'A/M^ovctby ;  Aristophan.  Lysistrat.  678,  with  the 
Scholia.  ^9chyl.  (Eumenid.  685)  says  that  the  Amazons  assaulted 
the  citadel  from  the  Areiopagus : — 

Uayov  T  "hptiov  t6vV,  *AfiaC6ifav  €ipa» 

Sicf^vciff  Tj  CT  ffkBov  Qrjorfios  Kara  <l>06ifoy 

2Tparri\aTovacUf  koX  iroXiy  v€6nTo\iv 

TijKd*  v^impyop  dvT€irvpy(a<rd»  irore. 
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of  the  logographers,  but  was  also  familiarly  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  popular  orators  along  with  Mara- 
th6n  and  Salamis,  among  those  antique  exploits  of 
which  their  fellow- citizens  might  justly  be  proud. 
It  formed  a  part  of  the  retrospective  faith  of  He- 
rodotus, Lysias,  Plato  and  IsokratSs\  and  the  exact 
date  of  the  event  was  settled  by  the  chronologists^. 
Nor  did  the  Athenians  stand  alone  in  such  a  belief. 
Throughout  many  other  regions  of  Greece,  both 
European  and  Asiatic,  traditions  and  memorials  of 
the  Amazons  were  found.  At  Megara,  at  Troezen, 
in  Laconia  near  Cape  Taenarus,  at  Chseroneia  in 
Boedtia,  and  in  more  than  one  part  of  Thessaly, 
sepulchres  or  monuments  of  the  Amazons  were 
preserved.  The  warlike  women  (it  was  said),  on 
their  way   to    Attica    had    not    traversed    those 

^  Herodot.  ix.  27.  Lysias  (Epitaph,  c.  3)  represents  the  Amazons 
as  Apxavaai  iroXXov  tBinovx  the  whole  race,  according  to  him,  was 
nearly  extinguished  in  their  unsuccessful  and  calamitous  invasion  of 
Attica.  Isokrat^  (Panegyric,  t.  i.  p.  206,  Auger)  says  the  same  :  also 
Panathlnaic.  t.  iii.  p.  560,  Auger;  Demosth.  Epitaph,  p.  1391,  Reisk. 
Pausanias  quotes  Pindar's  notice  of  the  invasion,  and  with  the  fullest 
belief  of  its  historical  reality  (vii.  2,  4).  Plato  mentions  the  invasion 
of  Attica  by  the  Amazons  in  the  Menexenus  (c.  9),  but  the  passage  in 
the  treatise  Le  Legg.  c.  ii.  p.  804, — aKovtav  yap  d^  fJkvOovs  irtOicuovs  ttc- 
fTcur/iot,  &c. — is  even  a  stronger  evidence  of  his  own  belief.  And  Xeno- 
phdn,  in  the  Anabasis,  when  he  compares  the  quiver  and  the  hatchet  of 
his  barbarous  enemies  to  *'  those  which  the  Amazons  carry,"  evidently 
believed  himself  to  be  speaking  of  real  persons,  though  he  could  have 
seen  only  the  costumes  and  armature  of  those  painted  by  Mikdn  and 
others  ( Anabas.  iv.  4,  10 ;  compare  ^schyl.  Supplic.  293,  and  Aristo- 
phan.  Lysistr.  678 ;  Lucian,  Auachars.  c.  34.  v.  iii.  p.  318). 

How  copiously  the  tale  was  enlarged  upon  by  the  authors  of  the 
Atthides,  we  see  in  Plutarch,  Theseus,  27-28. 

Hekatieus  (ap.  Steph.  Byz.  'AfiaCovtioi^',  also  Fragm.  350,  351,  352, 
Didot)  and  Xanthus  (ap.  Hesychium,  v.  BovKt-^irf)  both  treated  of  the 
Amazons :  the  latter  passage  ought  to  be  added  to  the  collection  of  the 
Fragments  of  Xanthus  by  Didot. 

'  Clemens  Alexandr.  Stromat.  i.  p.  336 ;  Marmor  Parium,  Epoch.  21. 


ubiquity. 
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countries  without  leaving  some  evidences  of  their 
passage  \ 

Amongst  the  Asiatic  Greeks  the  supposed  traces  Their 
of  the  Amazons  were  yet  more  numerous.  Their 
proper  territory  was  asserted  to  be  the  town  and 
plain  of  Themiskyra,  near  the  Grecian  colony  of 
Amisus,  on  the  river  Therm6d6n,  a  region  caUed 
after  their  name  by  Roman  historians  and  geogra- 
phers*. But  they  were  believed  to  have  conquered 
and  occupied  in  earlier  times  a  much  wider  range 
of  territory,  extending  even  to  the  coast  of  Idnia 
and  iEolis.  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Kym6,  Myrina, 
Paphos  and  SinopS  were  affirmed  to  have  been 
founded  and  denominated  by  them^  Some  authors 
placed  them  in  Libya  or  Ethiopia ;  and  when  the 
Pontic  Greeks  on  the  north-western  shore  of  the 
Euxine  had  become  acquainted  with  the  hardy  and 

>  Plutarch,  Thds.  27-28.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'AfuiCov€iov.  Pausan.  ii. 
32,8;  iii.  25,2. 

'  Pherekyd^  ap.  Schol.  Apollon.  Rh.  ii.  373-992;  Justin,  ii.  4; 
Strabo,  xii.  p.  547,  Stfiia-Kvpavj  t6  t&v  *AfiaC6vmy  oltaynipiov ;  Dio- 
d6r.  ii.  45-46;  Sallust  ap.  Serv.  ad  Virgil.  iBneid.  zi.  659;  Pompon. 
Mela,  i.  19;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  4.  The  geography  of  Ouintus  Curtius 
(vi.  4)  and  of  Philostratus  (Heroic,  c.  19)  is  on  this  point  indefinite,  and 
even  inconsistent. 

*  Ephor.  Fragm.  87,  Didot.  Strabo,  xi.  p.  505 ;  xii.  p.  573 ;  xiii. 
p.  622.  Pausan.  iy.  31,  6;  vii  2,  4.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  61.  Schol. 
Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  965. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  Sinopd  from  an  Amazon  was  given  by 
Hekatseus  (Pragm.  352).  Themiskyra  also  had  one  of  the  Amazons 
for  its  eponymus  (Appian,  Bell.  Mithridat.  78). 

Some  of  the  most  venerated  religious  legends  at  Sinopd  were  attached 
to  the  expedition  of  H^raklds  against  the  Amazons :  Autolykus,  the 
oracle-giving  hero,  worshiped  with  great  solemnity  even  at  the  time 
when  the  town  was  besieged  by  LucuUus,  was  the  companion  of  ILhti- 
kids  (Appian,  ib.  c.  83).  Even  a  small  mountain  village  in  the  territory 
of  Ephesus,  called  Latoreia,  derived  its  name  from  one  of  the  Amazons 
(Athenee.  i.  p.  31). 

.u2 
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daring  character  of  the  Sarmatian  maidens, — who 
were  obliged  to  have  slain  each  an  enemy  in  battle 
as  the  condition  of  obtaining  a  husband,  and  who 
artificially  prevented  the  growth  of  the  right  breast 
during  childhood, — ^they  could  imagine  no  more 
satisfactory  mode  of  accounting  for  such  attributes 
than  by  deducing  the  Sarmatians  from  a  colony  of 
vagrant  Amazons,  expelled  by  the  Grecian  heroes 
from  their  territory  on  the  Therm6d6n*.  Pindar 
ascribed  the  first  establishment  of  the  memorable 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  to  the  Amazons.  And 
Fausanias  explains  in  part  the  pre-eminence  which 
this  temple  enjoyed  over  every  other  in  Greece  by 
the  widely  diffused  renown  of  its  female  founders^, 
respecting  whom  he  observes  (with  perfect  truth,  if 
we  admit  the  historical  character  of  the  old  epic), 
that  women  possess  an  unparalleled  force  of  resolu- 
tion in  resisting  adverse  events,  since  the  Amazons, 
after  having  been  first  roughly  handled  by  H^rakl^s, 
and  then  completely  defeated  by  Theseus,  could  yet 
find  courage  to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
defence  of  Troy  against  the  Grecian  besiegers*. 

>  Herodot.  iv.  108-11 7)  where  he  gives  the  long  tale,  imagined  by 
the  Pontic  Greeks,  of  the  origin  of  the  Sarmatian  nation.  Compare 
Hippocrates,  De  Aere,  Locis  et  Aquis,  c.  17;  Ephorus,  Fragm.  103; 
Skymn.  Chios,  v.  102 ;  Pkto,  Legg.  vii.  p.  804 ;  Dioddr.  ii.  34. 

The  testimony  of  HippokratSs  certifies  the  practice  of  the  Sarmatian 
women  to  check  the  growth  of  the  right  breast :  T6v  de^cov  dc  /xafdv  ovk 
ZxovctP,  Uaibiouri  yhp  iovaiv  Uri  vffniourt¥  al  fiffT€p€s  xoXKcioy  rcrexi^* 
fuvov  in*  avT€^  rovr^  ^idtrvpov  iroMovcnu,  np6s  r6v  fiaC6p  nBiwn  riv 
ii€$unr  Koi  nrucaUraiy  Aart  rrjp  aS(rf<raf  ff^Otipta-Bai,  «  dc  t6p  dcf coy 
2yAOV  Kol  fipaxiopa  ndaav  lifv  taxw  Koi  t6  nXffSos  eVdiddwii. 

Ktdsias  also  compares  a  warlike  Sakian  woman  to  the  Amazons 
(Fngm.  Persic,  ii.  pp.  221,  449,  Bahr). 

"  Pausan.  W.  31,  6 ;  vii.  2,  4.    Dionys.  Perilg^.  828. 

*  Pausan.  i.  15,  2. 
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It  is  thus  that  in  what  is  called  early  Grecian  univenaiiy 
history,  as   the   Greeks  themselves  looked    back  Tpordon^f 
upon  it,  the  Amazons  were  among  the  most  pro-  JJiJif '***' 
ininent  and  undisputed  personages.     Nor  will  the 
circumstance  appear  wonderful  if  we  reflect,  that 
the  belief  in  them  was  first  established  at  a  time 
when  the  Qrecian  mind  was  fed  with  nothing  else 
but  religious  legend  and  epic  poetry,  and  that  the 
incidents  of  the  supposed  past,  as  received  from 
these  sources,  were  addressed  to  their  faith  and 
feelings,  without  being  required  to  adapt  themselves 
to  any  canons  of  credibility  drawn  from  present  ex- 
perience.    But  the  time  came  when  the  historkins 
of  Alexander  the  Great  audaciously  abused  this 
ancient  credence.     Amongst  other  tales  calculated 
to  exalt  the  dignity  of  that  monarch,  they  affirmed 
that  after   his   conquest   and   subjugation   of  the 
Persian  empire,  he  had  been  visited  in  Hyrcania 
by  Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  admiring  Amazons 
his  warlike  prowess,  was  anxious  to  be  enabled  to  ^'present 
return  into  her  own  country  in  a  condition  to  pro-  ^1^,^^^]*!,^ 
duce  offspring  of  a  breed  so  invincible^     But  the  Alexander 
Greeks  had  now  been  accustomed    for  a  century 
and  a  half  to  historical  and  philosophical  criticism 
— and  that  uninquiring  faith,  which  was  readily  ac- 
corded to  the  wonders  of  the  past,  could  no  longer 
be  invoked   for  them  when    tendered   as  present 
reality.     For  the  fable  of  the  Amazons  was  here 
reproduced  in  its  naked  simplicity,  without  being 

^  Arrian,  £xped.  Alex.  Tii.  13 ;  compare  iv.  15 ;  Quint.  Curt.  vi.  4 ; 
Justin,  xlii.  4.  The  note  of  Freinshemius  on  the  above  passage  of 
Quintus  Curtius  is  full  of  valuable  references  on  the  subject  of  the 
Amazons. 
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rationalised    or  painted   over  with   historical  co- 
lours. 

Some  literary  men  indeed,  among  whom  were 
DdmStrius  of  Skepsis,  and  the  Mitylensean  Theo- 
phanSs,  the  companion  of  Pompey  in  his  expeditions, 
still  continued  their  belief  both  in  Amazons  present 
and  Amazons  past ;  and  when  it  becamp  notorious 
that  at  least  there  were  none  such  on  the  banks  of 
the  Therm6d6n,  these  authors  supposed  them  to 
have  migrated  from  their  original  locality,  and  to 
have  settled  in  the  unvisited  regions  north  of 
Mount  Caucasus  \  Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  feeling 
that  the  grounds  of  disbelief  applied  with  equal 
force  to  the  ancient  stories  and  to  the  modern, 
rejected  both  the  one  and  the  other;  But  he  re- 
marks at  the  same  time,  not  without  some  sur- 
prise, that  it  was  usual  with  most  persons  to  adopt 
a  middle  course^ — to  retain  the  Amazons  as  histo- 
rical phsenomena  of  the  remote  past,  but  to  dis- 
allow them  as  realities  of  the  present,  and  to  main- 
tain that  the  breed   had  died  out^.    The  accom* 

■  Strabo,  xi.  p.  503-504 ;  Appian,  Bell.  Mithridat.  c.  103;  Plutarch. 
Pompeius,  c.  35.  Plin.  N.  H.  vi.  7*  Plutarch  still  retain*  the  old  descrip- 
tion  of  Amazons  from  the  mountains  near  the  Thermdddn :  Appian  keeps 
clear  of  this  geographical  error,  probably  copying  more  exactly  the  lan- 
guage of  Theophands,  who  must  have  been  well-aware  that  when  Lucullus 
besieged  Themiskyra,  he  did  not  find  it  defended  by  the  Amazons  (see 
Appian,  Bell.  Mithridat.  c.  78).  Ptolemy  (v.  9)  places  the  Amazons 
in  the  imperfectly  known  regions  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  north  of  the 
Caspian  and  near  the  river  Rha  (Volga).  *'  This  fabulous  community 
of  women  (observes  Forbiger,  Handbuch  der  alten  Geographic,  ii.  77f 
p.  457)  was  a  phenomenon  much  too  interesting  for  the  geographers 
easily  to  relinquish." 

'  Strabo,  xi.  p.  505.  ^Idiov  dc  ri  avfifitfiriM  rf  X($y^  ircpl  t&p  'AfJM' 
(fivav,  Ol  fiiv  yhp  cCXXoi  r6  fivBSohts  Koi  t6  iaropucbv  tu»pia'iuvov  ^xowri' 
TO.  yap  n-oXaia  Kai  ^€v6rj  Kai  T€parm6tfy  fivBoi  KoXovvrcu*  [Note,  Strabo 
does  not  always  speak  of  the  fivOoi  in  this  disrespectful  tone ;  he  is 


the  histo- 
rical critics. 
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plished  intellect  of  Jalius  Csesar  did  not  scruple  to 
acknowledge  them  as  having  once-*  conquered  and 
held  in  dominion  a  large  portion  of  Asia^ ;  and 
the  compromise  between  early,  traditional,  and 
religious  faith  on  the  one  hand,  and  established 
habits  of  critical  research  on  the  other,  adopted  by  conflict  of 
the  historian  Arrian,  deserves  to  be  transcribed  in  ^i^nln 
his  own  words,  as  illustrating  strikingly  the  pow- 
erful sway  of  the  old  legends  even  over  the  most 
positive-minded  Greeks ; — **  Neither  Aristobulus 
nor  Ptolemy  (he  observes),  nor  any  other  competent 
witness,  has  recounted  this  (visit  of  the  Amazons 
and  their  queen  to  Alexander) :  nor  does  it  seem 
to  me  that  the  race  of  the  Amazons  was  preserved 

sometimes  much  displeased  with  those  who  dispute  the  existence  of 
an  historical  kernel  in  the  inside,  especially  with  regard  to  Homer.] 
^  y  Ivropia  fiovkerax  rakrjBis,  &vt€  ircikaiov,  &vt€  vtotr  koL  t6  T€paTSib€s 
fj  ovK  e)(€i,  ^  <nrdviov,  Htpl  de  Ta)u  'Afia^($va>y  ra  avra  Xryrrou  Koi  vvv 
KoX  TToXai,  rtpar&bri  r*  livra^  kcli  iriartois  ir6pp»,  Tis  yap  Av  iricrrcvcrcicy, 
»s  ywatK&v  arpdros,  fj  iroXt^ ,  fj  tSvos,  trvoTalri  &v  9ror€  x^P^  dvBp&v  ; 
Koi  ov  p6vov  (rvarairf,  dWd  icai  f(l)6dovs  noifurcuro  M  rfjv  aXXorpiaVy  koL 
Kparfia'€i€P  ol  r&v  cyyvr  pdyop,  &<rT€  koi  /a<xP*  ^^  ^^  'Ia>viar  TrpoeX^iv, 
diKKd  fcai  bum'6irTU»f  crrciXairo  trrpariav  ptxP*'  t^^  ^Attuctj^  ;  'AXAci  fjifjv 
ravrd  yc  avrii  koX  vvv  Xcycrcu  Trepi  avrSiv  cVirc/vci  dc  T171/  Ibidrrira 
KOi  rh  iricrevccr^ai  ra  vakaia  fiaXXoy  fj  rh  vvv.  There  are  how- 
ever other  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Amazons  as  realities. 

Justin  (ii.  4)  recognises  the  great  power  and  extensive  conquests  of 
the  Amazons  in  very  early  times,  but  says  that  they  gradually  declined 
down  to  the  reign  of  Alexander,  in  whose  time  there  'were  just  a  few  re- 
maining; the  queen  with  these  few  visited  Alexander,  but  shortly  after- 
wards the  whole  breed  became  extinct.  This  hypothesis  has  the  merit 
of  convenience,  perhaps  of  ingenuity. 

*  Suetonius,  Jul.  Csesar,  c.  22.  "  In  SyriA  quoque  regnasse  Semi- 
ramin  (Julius  Csesar  said  this),  magnamque  Asise  partem  Amazonas 
tenuisse  quondam." 

In  the  splendid  triumph  of  the  emperor  Aurelian  at  Rome  after  the 
defeat  of  Zenobia,  a  few  Gothic  women  who  had  been  taken  in  arms 
were  exhibited  among  the  prisoners ;  the  official  placard  carried  along 
with  them  announced  them  as  Amazons  (Vopiscus  Aurel.  in  Ilistor. 
August.  Scrip,  p.  260,  ed.  Paris). 
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down  to  that  time,  nor  have  they  been  noticed 
either  by  any  one  before  Alexander,  or  by  Xeno- 
ph6n,  though  he  mentions  both  the  Phasians  and 
the  Kolchians,  and  the  other  barbarous  nations 
which  the  Greeks  saw  both  before  and  after  their 
arrival  at  Trapezus,  in  which  marches  they  must 
have  met  with  the  Amazons,  if  the  latter  had  been 
still  in  existence.  Yet  it  is  incredible  to  me  that 
this  race  of  women,  celebrated  as  they  have  been 
by  authors  so  many  and  so  commanding,  should 
never  have  existed  at  all.  The  story  tells  of  Hdra- 
klSs,  that  he  set  out  from  Greece  and  brought  back 
with  him  the  girdle  of  their  queen  Hippolytd ;  also 
of  Th^eus  and  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  the 
first  who  defeated  in  battle  and  repelled  these 
women  in  their  invasion  of  Europe ;  and  the  com- 
bat of  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons  has  been 
painted  by  Mikdn,  not  less  than  that  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Persians.  Moreover  Herodotus 
has  spoken  in  many  places  of  these  women,  and 
those  Athenian  orators  who  have  pronounced  pa- 
negyrics  on  the  citizens  slain  in  battle,  have  dwelt 
upon  the  victory  over  the  Amazons  as  among  the 
most  memorable  of  Athenian  exploits.  If  the  satrap 
of  Media  sent  any  equestrian  women  at  all  to  Alex- 
ander, I  think  that  they  must  have  come  from  some 
of  the  neighbouring  barbarous  tribes,  practised  in 
riding  and  equipped  in  the  costume  generally  called 
Amazonian  \'' 

There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  evidence  of  the 
indelible  force  with  which  these  ancient  legends 
were  worked  into  the  national  faith  and  feelings  of 

'  Arrian,  Expcdit.  Alexand.  vii.  Id. 
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the  Greeks,  than  these  remarks  of  a  judicious  histo- 
rian upon  the  fable  of  the  Amazons.  Probably  if 
any  plausible  mode  of  rationalising  it,  and  of  trans- 
forming  it  into  a  quasi-political  event,  had  been 
offered  to  Arrian,  he  would  have  been  better  pleased 
to  adopt  such  a  middle  term,  and  would  have  rested 
comfortably  in  the  supposition  that  he  believed  the 
legend  in  its  true  meaning,  while  his  less  inquiring 
countrymen  were  imposed  upon  by  the  exaggera- 
tions of  poets.  But  as  the  story  was  presented  to 
him  plain  and  unvarnished,  either  for  acceptance 
or  rejection,  his  feelings  as  a  patriot  and  a  religious 
man  prevented  him  from  applying  to  the  past  such 
tests  of  credibility  as  his  untrammeled  reason  ac- 
knowledged to  be  paramount  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent. When  we  see  moreover  how  much  his  belief 
was  strengthened,  and  all  tendency  to  scepticism 
shut  out,  by  the  familiarity  of  his  eye  and  memory 
with  sculptured  or  painted  Amazons^ — ^we  may  cal- 
culate the  irresistible  force  of  this  sensible  demon- 
stration on  the  convictions  of  the  unlettered  public, 
at  once  more  deeply  retentive  of  passive  impres- 
sions, and  unaccustomed  to  the  countervailing  habit 
of  rational  investigation  into  evidence.  Had  the 
march  of  an  army  of  warlike  women,  from  theTher- 
m6d6n  or  the  Tanais  into  the  heart  of  Attica,  been 
recounted  to  Arrian  as  an  incident  belonging  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  he  would  have  re- 
jected it  no  less  emphatically  than  Strabd  ;  but  cast 

^  Ktdsias  described  as  real  animals,  existing  in  wild  and  distant  re- 
gions, the  heterogeneous  and  fantastic  combinations  which  he  saw 
sculptured  in  the  East  (see  this  stated  and  illustrated  in  Bahr,  Preface 
to  the  Fragm.  of  Kt^ias,  pp.  58, 59). 
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back  as  it  was  into  an  undefined  past,  it  took  rank 
among  the  hallowed  traditions  of  divine  or  heroic 
antiquity, — gratifying  to  extol  by  rhetoric,  but  re- 
pulsive to  scrutinise  in  argument  \ 

^  Heyne  observeB  (Apollod6r.  ii.  5, 9)  with  respect  to  the  fable  of  the 
Amazons,  "  In  his  historiarum  fidem  aut  vestigia  nemo  qusesiTerit." 
Admitting  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel  (and  I  think  it  indisputable),  why 
are  we  required  to  presume,  in  the  absence  of  all  proof,  an  historical 
basis  for  each  of  those  other  narratives,  such  as  the  Kalyddnian  boar- 
hunt,  the  Argonautic  expedition,  or  the  siege  of  Troy,  which  go  to  make 
up,  along  with  the  story  of  the  Amazons,  the  aggregate  matter  of  Gre- 
cian legendary  faith  ?  If  the  tale  of  the  Amazons  could  gain  currency 
without  any  such  support,  why  not  other  portions  of  the  ancient  epic? 

An  author  of  easy  belief.  Dr.  F.  Nagel,  vindicates  the  historical  reaUty 
of  the  Amazons  (Geschichte  der  Amazonen,  Stutgart,  1838).  I  subjoin 
here  a  different  explanation  of  the  Amazonian  tale,  proceeding  from  an- 
other author  who  rejects  the  historical  basis,  and  contained  in  a  work 
of  learning  and  value  (Guhl,  Ephesiaca,  Berlin,  1843,  p.  132) : — 

**  Id  tantum  monendum  videtur,  Amazonas  nequaquam  historice  ac- 
cipiendas  esse,  sed  e  contrario  totas  ad  mythologiam  pertinere.  Eanim 
enim  fabulas  quum  ex  frequentium  hierodularum  gregibus  in  cultibus 
et  sacris  Asiaticis  ortas  esse  ingeniose  ostenderit  Tolken,  jam  inter 
omnes  mythologue  peritos  constat,  Amazonibus  nihil  fere  nisi  peregrini 
cujusdam  cultiis  notionem  expressum  esse,  ejusque  cum  ^brsecorum  re- 
ligione  certamen  frequentibus  istis  pugnis  designatum  esse,  quas  cum 
Amazonibus  tot  Grsecorum  heroes  habuisse  credebantur,  Hercules,  Bel- 
lerophon,  Theseus,  Achilles,  et  vel  ipse,  quem  Ephesi  cultum  fiiisse 
supra  ostendimus,  Dionysus.  Quse  Amazonum  notio  primaria,  quum 
paulatim  Euemeristidl  (ut  ita  dicam)  ratione  ita  transformaretur,  ut 
Amazones  pro  vero  feminarum  populo  haberentur,  necesse  quoque  erat, 
ut  omnibus  fere  locis,  ubi  ejusmodi  rel^onum  certamina  locum  ha- 
buerunt,  Amazones  habitasse,  vd  eo  usque  processisse,  crederentur. 
Quod  cum  nusquam  manifestius  fuerit,  quam  in  Asift  minore,  et  potis- 
simum  in  e&  parte  que  Grseciam  versus  vergit,  baud  mirandum  est 
omnes  fere  ejus  orae  urbes  ah  Amazonibus  conditas  putari." 

I  do  not  know  the  evidence  upon  which  this  conjectural  interpreta- 
tion rests,  but  the  statement  of  it,  though  it  boasts  so  many  support- 
ers among  mythological  critics,  carries  no  appearance  of  probability  to 
my  mind.  Priam  fights  against  the  Amazons  as  well  as  the  Grecian 
heroes. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

KRETAN  LEGENDS.— MINOS  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

To  understand  the  adventures  of  Theseus  in  KrSte, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  touch  briefly  upon  Minds 
and  the  Krdtan  heroic  genealogy. 

Min6s  and  Rhadamanthus,  according  to  Homer,  Minds  and 
are  sons  of  Zeus,  by  Europ6\  daughter  of  the  t^u^ft™,'"' 
widely-celebrated  Phoenix,  born  in  Kr^te.  Min6s  ^^  ^*'"*' 
is  the  father  of  Deukalidn,  whose  son  Idomeneus, 
in  conjunction  with  MdrionSs,  conducts  the  Kretan 
troops  to  the  host  of  Agamemndn  before  Troy. 
Minds  is  ruler  of  Knossus,  and  familiar  companion 
of  the  great  Zeus.  He  is  spoken  of  as  holding 
guardianship  in  Krdte — not  necessarily  meaning 
the  whole  of  the  island :  he  is  farther  decorated 
with  a  golden  sceptre,  and  constituted  judge  over 
the  dead  in  the  under-world  to  settle  their  disputes, 
in  which  function  Odysseus  finds  him — ^this  how- 
ever by  a  passage  of  comparatively  late  interpola- 
tion into  the  Odyssey.  He  also  had  a  daughter 
named  AriadnS,  for  whom  the  artist  Daedalus  fabri- 
cated in  the  town  of  Knossus  the  representation  of 
a  complicated  dance,  and  who  was  ultimately  car-^ 

^  Europ^  waa  worshiped  with  very  peculiar  aolemmty  in  the  island  of 
KrSte  (see  Dictys  Cretensis,  De  Bello  Trojano,  i.  c.  2). 

The  venerable  plane-tree,  under  which  Zeus  and  Europ^  had  reposed, 
was  still  shown,  hard  by  a  fountain  at  Gortyn  in  Kr^te,  in  the  time  of 
Theophrastus :  it  was  said  to  be  the  only  plane-tree  in  the  neighbour- 
hood which  never  cast  its  leaves  (Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  i.  9). 
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ried  off  by  Theseus  :  she  died  in  the  island  of  Dia, 
deserted  by  Thdseus  and  betrayed  by  Dionysos  to 
the  fatal  wrath  of  Artemis.  Rhadamanthus  seems 
to  approach  to  Min6s  both  in  judicial  functions  and 
posthumous  dignity.  He  is  conveyed  expressly  to 
Eubcea,  by  the  semi-divine  sea-carriers  the  Phsea- 
cians,  to  inspect  the  gigantic  corpse  of  the  earth- 
born  Tityus — the  longest  voyage  they  ever  under- 
took. He  is  moreover  after  death  promoted  to  an 
abode  of  undisturbed  bliss  in  the  Elysian  plain  at 
the  extremity  of  the  earth*, 
fiurop*.  According  to  poets  later  than  Homer,  EuropS  is 

brought  over  by  Zeus  from  Phoenicia  to  Krfite, 
where  she  bears  to  him  three  sons,  Minds,  Rhada- 
manthus and  SarpSddn.  The  latter  leaves  KrSte 
and  settles  in  Lykia,  the  population  of  which,  as 
well  as  that  of  many  other  portions  of  Asia  Minor, 
is  connected  by  various  mythical  genealogies  with 
KrSte,  though  the  SarpSd6n  of  the  Iliad  has  no 
connection  with  Krdte,  and  is  not  the  son  of  Eu^ 
ropd.  SarpSddn,  having  become  king  of  Lykia, 
was  favoured  by  his  father,  Zeus,  with  permission 
to  live  for  three  generations*.     At  the  same  time 

»  Homer,  Hiad,  xiii.  249,  460;  xiy.  321.  Odyas.  xi.  322-668;  xix. 
179;  iv.  664-vu.  321. 

The  Homeric  Minds  iu  the  under-world  is  not  a  judge  of  the  previous 
lives  of  the  dead,  so  as  to  determine  whether  they  deserve  reward  or 
punishment  for  their  conduct  on  earth :  such  functions  are  not  assigned 
to  him  earlier  than  the  time  of  Phito.  He  administers  justice  among 
the  dead,  who  are  conceived  as  a  sort  of  society,  requiring  some  pre- 
siding judge :  6tiJMrr€vovTa  vckvco-o-c,  with  regard  to  Minds,  is  said  very 
much  like  (Odyss.  xi.  484)  vOv  d^  aiT€  fUya  Kpari^is  p^tcvta-a-t  with  re- 
gard to  Achilles.  See  this  matter  partially  illustrated  in  Heyne's  Ex- 
cursus xi.  to  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid  of  Virgil. 

*  Apollod6r.  iii.  1 , 2.  Km  airr^  Hidtaa-i  Ztw  M  rptis  ytvtas  Qv,  This 
circumstaace  is  evidently  imagined  by  the  logographers  to  account  fbv 
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the  youthful  Miletus,  a  favourite  of  Sarp6d6n, 
quitted  Krdte,  and  established  the  city  which  bore 
his  name  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Rhadaman- 
thus  became  sovereign  of  and  lawgiver  among  the 
islands  in  the  ^gean:  he  subsequently  went  to 
Bceotia,  where  he  married  the  widowed  Alkm6n6, 
mother  of  Hdrakl^. 

Europe  finds  in  KrSte  a  king  Ast^rius,  who  mar- 
ries her  and  adopts  her  children  by  Zeus;  this 
AstSrius  is  the  son  of  Kr^,  the  eponym  of  the 
island,  or  (according  to  another  genealogy  by  which 
it  was  attempted  to  be  made  out  that  Minds  was  of 
Ddrian  race)  he  was  a  son  of  the  daughter  of  KrSs 
by  Tektamus,  the  son  of  D6rus,  who  had  migrated 
into  the  island  from  Greece. 

Minds  married  Pasiphad,  daughter  of  the  god  l^^^^f 
Hdlios  and  PerseYs,  by  whom  he  had  Katreus,  Deu-  Mindtaur. 
kalidn,  Glaukus,  Androgeos, — names  marked  in  the 
legendary  narrative, — ^together  with  several  daugh- 
ters, among  whom  were  AriadnS  and  Phaedra.  He 
offended  Poseid6n  by  neglecting  to  fulfil  a  solemnly- 
made  vow,  and  the  displeased  god  afflicted  his  wife 
Pasiphad  with  a  monstrous  passion  for  a  bull.  The 
great  artist  Dsedalus,  son  of  Eupalamus,  a  fugitive 
from  Athens,  became  the  confidant  of  this  amour, 
from  which  sprang  the  Mindtaur,  a  creature  half- 
man  and  half-bulP.  This  Mindtaur  was  impri- 
soned by  Minds  in  the  labyrinth,  an  inextricable 

the  appearance  of  SarpM6n  in  the  Trojan  war,  fighting  against  Idome- 
neuty  the  grandson  of  Minds.  Nisus  is  the  eponymus  of  Niscea,  the 
port  of  the  town  of  Megara :  his  tomb  was  shown  at  Athens  (Pausan. 
i.  19,  6).  Min6s  is  the  eponym  of  the  isbind  of  Minoa  (opposite  the 
port  of  Nisaea),  where  it  was  affirmed  that  the  fleet  of  Minds  was  sta- 
tioned (Paosan.  i.  44,  5).  >  ApoUoddr.  iii.  1,  2. 
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inclosure  constructed  by  Daedalus  for  that  express 
purpose,  by  order  of  Minds. 

Min6s  acquired  great  nautical  power,  and  ex- 
pelled the  Karian  inhabitants  from  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  iEgean,  which  he  placed  under  the 
government  of  his  sons  on  the  footing  of  tribu- 
taries. He  undertook  several  expeditions  against 
various  places  on  the  coast*— one  against  Nisus, 
the  son  of  Pandidn,  king  of  Megara,  who  had 
amongst  the  hair  of  his  head  one  peculiar  lock  of  a 
purple  colour :  an  oracle  had  pronounced  that  his 
life  and  reign  would  never  be  in  danger  so  long  as 
he  preserved  this  precious  lock.  The  city  would  have 
remained  inexpugnable,  if  Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Ni- 
sus,  had  not  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  Min6s. 
While  her  father  was  asleep,  she  cut  off  the  lock  on 
which  his  safety  hung,  so  that  the  KrStan  king  soon 
became  victorious*  Instead  of  performing  his  pro- 
mise to  carry  Scylla  away  with  him  to  Kr6te,  he 
cast  her  from  the  stern  of  his  vessel  into  the  sea'  : 
both  Scylla  and  Nisus  were  changed  into  birds. 

Androgeos,  son  of  Min6s,  having  displayed  such 
rare  qualities  as  to  vanquish  all  his  competitors  at 
the  Panathenaic  festival  in  Athens,  was  sent  by 
^geus  the  Athenian  king  to  contend  against  the 
bull  of  Marath6n, — an  enterprise  in  which  he  pe- 
rished, and  Min6s  made  war  upon  Athens  to  avenge 
his  death.  He  was  for  a  long  time  unable  to  take 
the  city  :  at  length  he  prayed  to  his  father  Zeus  to 
aid  him  in  obtaining  redress  from  the  Athenians, 

*  Apollodftr.  iii.  15, 8.  See  tbe  Cirit  of  Virgil,  a  juvenile  poem  on  the 
flubject  of  this  fiible ;  also  Hyginns,  f.  198 ;  Scbol.  Eurip.  Hippol.  1200. 
PropertiuB  (iii.  19, 21)  gives  tbe  features  of  tbe  story  with  tolerable  fide- 
.lity ;  Ovid  takes  considerable  liberties  with  it  (Metam.  viii.  &-150}. 
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and  Zeus  sent  upon  them  pestilence  and  famine. 
In  vain  did  they  endeavour  to  avert  these  calami- 
ties by  offering  up  as  propitiatory  sacrifices  the 
four  daughters  of  Hyakinthus.  Their  sufferings  still 
continued  and  the  oracle  directed  them  to  submit  to 
any  terms  which  Minds  might  exact.  He  required 
that  they  should  send  to  KrSte  a  tribute  of  seven 
youths  and  seven  maidens,periodically,to  be  devour- 
ed by  the  Min6taur\ — offered  to  him  in  a  labyrinth 
constructed  by  Daedalus,  including  countless  differ- 
ent passages,  out  of  which  no  person  could  escape. 

Every  ninth   year  this  offering  was  to  be  des-  Athenian 
patched.     The  more  common  story  was,  that  the  tiieMhid. 
youths  and  maidens  thus  destined  to  destruction  ^^' 
were  selected  by  lot — but  the  logographer  Hellani- 
kus  said  that  Minds  came  to  Athens  and  chose 
them  himself^.     The  third  period  for  despatching 
the  victims  had  arrived,  and  Athens  was  plunged 
in  the  deepest  affliction,  when  Thfiseus  determined 
to  devote  himself  as  one  of  them,  and  either  to  ter*^ 
minate  the  sanguinary  tribute  or  to  perish.     He 
prayed  to  Poseiddn  for  help,  while  the  Delphian  god 
assured  him  that  Aphrodite  would  sustain  and  ex- 
tricate him.     On  arriving  at  Knossus  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  captivate  the  affections  of  AriadnS,  seif-dcw- 
the  daughter  of  Min6s,  who  supplied  him  with  a  Th6seu»— 
sword  and  a  clue  of  thread.     With  the  former  he  Mindtaur.* 
contrived  to  kill  the  Min6taur,  the  latter  served  ^"*^'*^- 

»  Apollod6r.  iii.  15,  8. 

'  See,  on  the  subject  of  Tblseos  and  the  Min6taur,  Eckermanr, 
Lehrbuch  der  Religions  Gfeschichte  und  Mythologie,vol.  ii.ch.ziii.p.  133. 
He  maintains  that  the  tribute  of  these  human  victims  paid  by  Athens  to 
Minds  is  an  historical  (Bct,  Upon  what  this  belief  is  grounded,  I  con- 
fess 1  do  not  see. 
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to  guide  his  footsteps  in  escaping  from  the  laby- 
rinth. Having  accomplished  this  triamph,  he  left 
KrSte  with  his  ship  and  companions  unhurt,  carry- 
ing off  AriadnS,  whom  however  he  soon  abandoned 
on  the  island  of  Naxos.  On  his  way  home  to 
Athens,  he  stopped  at  Delos,  where  he  offered  a 
grateful  sacrifice  to  Apollo  for  his  escape,  and 
danced,  along  with  the  young  men  and  maidens 
whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  Mindtaur,  a  dance 
called  the  Greranus,  imitated  from  the  twists  and 
convolutions  of  the  Krdtan  labyrinth.  It  had  been 
concerted  with  his  father  JSgeus,  that  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  enterprise  against  the  Mindtaur,  he 
should  on  his  return  hoist  white  sails  in  his  ship 
in  place  of  the  black  canvass  which  she  habitu- 
ally carried  when  employed  on  this  mournful  em- 
bassy. But  Theseus  forgot  to  make  the  change  of 
sails  ;  so  that  ^geus,  seeing  the  ship  return  with 
her  equipment  of  mourning  unaltered,  was  im- 
pressed with  the  sorrowful  conviction  that  his  son 
had  perished,  and  cast  himself  into  the  sea.  The 
ship  which  made  this  voyage  was  preserved  by 
the  Athenians  with  careful  solicitude,  being  con- 
stantly repaired  with  new  timbers,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Phalerian  DSmStrius :  every  year  she 
was  sent  from  Athens  to  Delos  with  a  solemn  sacri- 
fice and  specially -nominated  envoys.  The  priest  of 
Apollo  decked  her  stern  with  garlands  before  she 
quitted  the  port,  and  during  the  time  which  elapsed 
until  her  return,  the  city  was  understood  to  abstain 
from  all  acts  carrying  with  them  public  impurity, 
«>mmemo.  SO  that  it  was  uulawful  to  put  to  death  any  person 
monrcfc^'*'  even  under  formal  sentence  by  the  dikastery.    This 
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accidental  circumstance  becomes  especially  memO'- 
rable,  from  its  having  postponed  for  thirty  days  the 
death  of  the  lamented  SokratSs^ 

The  legend  respecting  Theseus,  and  his  heroic 
rescue  of  the  seven  noble  youths  and  maidens  from 
the  jaws  of  the  Min6taur,  was  thus  both  comme-> 
morated  and  certified  to  the  Athenian  public,  by 
the  annual  holy  ceremony  and  by  the  unquestioned 
identity  of  the  vessel  employed  in  it.  There  were 
indeed  many  varieties  in  the  mode  of  narrating  the 
incident ;  and  some  of  the  Attic  logographers  tried 
to  rationalise  the  fable  by  transforming  the  Mind* 
taur  into  a  general  or  a  powerful  athlete,  named 
Taurus,  whom  Theseus  vanquished  in  Krfite*,    But 

^  PlRto«  Phsedon,  c.  2, 3;  Xenoph.  Memor.  iv.  S,  2.  Plato  especially 
noticed  Tovg  Ms  €7rra  €Ktivov9,  tlie  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens 
whom  Thdseus  conveyed  to  Rrdte  and  brought  back  safely :  this  num- 
ber seems  an  old  and  constant  feature  in  the  legend,  maintained  by 
Sappho  and  Bacchylidds,  as  well  as  by  Euripidds  (Here.  Fur.  1318). 
See  Servius  ad  Virgil,  ^neid.  vi.  21 . 

*  For  the  general  narrative  and  its  discrepancies,  see  Plutarch,  Th^s. 
c.  15-19;  Diod6r.  iv.  60-62;  Pausan.  i.  17,  3;  Ovid,  Epist.  Ariadn. 
Thds.  104.  In  that  other  portion  of  the  work  of  Diod6rus  which  relates 
more  especially  to  Krdte,  and  is  borrowed  from  Kr^n  logographers 
and  historians  (v.  64-80),  he  mentions  nothing  at  all  "respecting  the  war 
of  Minds  with  Athens. 

In  the  drama  of  Euripidls  called  Theseus,  the  genuine  story  of  the 
youths  and  maidens  about  to  be  offered  as  food  to  the  Min6taur  was 
introduced  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Vesp.  312). 

AriadnS  figures  in  the  Odyssey  along  with  Thiseus :  she  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Min6s,  carried  off  by  Thdseus  from  Krete,  and  killed  by  Artemis 
in  the  way  home :  there  is  no  allusion  to  Min6taur,  or  tribute,  or  self- 
devotion  of  Theseus  (Odyss.  xi.  324).  This  is  probably  the  oldest  and  sim- 
plest form  of  the  legend — one  of  the  many  amorous  (compare  Theognis, 
1232)  adventures  of  Theseus :  the  rest  is  added  by  post-Homeric  poets. 

The  respect  of  Aristotle  for  Minds  induces  him  to  adopt  the  hypo- 
thesis  that  the  Athenian  youths  and  maidens  were  not  put  to  death  in 
Kr^te,  but  grew  old  in  servitude.  (Aristot.  Fragm.  Bomaiiov  IloXtrcia, 
p.  106.  ed.  Neumann,  of  the  Fragments  of  the  treatise  Utpi  noXcreuoy, 
Plutarch,  Qusest.  Grtoc.  p.  298. 
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this  altered  version  never  overbore  the  old  fanciful 
character  of  the  tale  as  maintained  by  the  poets. 
A  great  number  of  other  religious  ceremonies  and 
customs,  as  well  as  several  chapels  or  sacred  enclo- 
sures in  honour  of  different  heroes,  were  connected 
with  different  acts  and  special  ordinances  of  Thd-* 
sens.  To  every  Athenian  who  took  part  in  the 
festivals  of  the  Oschophoria,  the  Pyanepsia,  or  the 
Kyberndsia,  the  name  of  this  great  hero  was  fami*- 
liar,  and  the  motives  for  offering  to  him  solemn 
worship  at  his  own  special  festival  of  the  Thdseia, 
became  evident  and  impressive. 

The  same  Athenian  legends  which  ennobled  and 
decorated  the  character  of  Thdseus,  painted  in  repul- 
sive colours  the  attributes  of  Minds ;  and  the  traits 
of  the  old  Homeric  comrade  of  Zeus  were  buried  un» 
der  those  of  the  conqueror  and  oppressor  of  Athene. 
His  history,  like  that  of  the  other  legendary  per* 
sonages  of  Greece,  consists  almost  entirely  of  a 
FamUy  of  stHog  of  family  romances  and  tragedies.  His  son 
Katreus,  father  of  A^ropd,  wife  of  Atreus,  was  ap- 
prised by  an  oracle  that  he  would  perish  by  the  hand 
of  one  of  his  own  children:  he  accordingly  sent  them, 
out  of  the  island,  and  Altheemends,  his  son,  esta- 
blished himself  in  Rhodes.  Katreus  having  become 
old,  and  fancying  that  he  had  outlived  the  warning 
of  the  oracle,  went  over  to  Rhodes  to  see  Althae- 
mends.  In  an  accidental  dispute  which  arose  be- 
tween his  attendants  and  the  islanders,  Althcemen^s 
inadvertently  took  part  and  slew  his  father  without 
knowing  him.  Glaukus,  the  youngest  son  of  Min6S| 
pursuing  a  mouse,  fell  into  a  reservoir  of  honey  and 
was  drowned.     No  one  knew  what  had  become  of 
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him,  and  his  father  was  inconsolable;  at  length  the 
Argeian  Polyeidus,  a  prophet  wonderfully  endowed 
by  the  gods,  both  discovered  the  boy  and  restored 
him  to  Ufe,  to  the  exceeding  joy  of  Minos^ 

The  latter  at  last  found  his  death  in  an  eager  Minds  and 
attempt  to  overtake  and  punish  Daedalus.  This  flight  ^S^ 
great  artist,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  Attic  gens  sVdiy.^ 
or  ddme  called  the  Dsedalidse,  and  the  descendant 
of  Erechtheus  through  Motion,  had  been  tried  at 
the  tribunal  of  Areiopagus  and  banished  for  kiUing 
his  nephew  Talos,  whose  rapidly  improving  skill 
excited  his  envy^.  He  took  refuge  in  KrSte,  where 
he  acquired  the  confidence  of  Min6s,  and  was 
employed  (as  has  been  already  mentioned)  in  con- 
structing the  labyrinth ;  subsequently  however  he 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Minds,  and  was  con* 
fined  as  a  close  prisoner  in  the  inextricable  wind- 
ings of  his  own  edifice.  His  unrivalled  skill  and 
resource  however  did  not  forsake  him.  He  manu- 
factured wings  both  for  himself  and  for  his  son 
Ikarus,  with  which  they  flew  over  the  sea.  The 
father  arrived  safely  in  Sicily  at  Kamikus,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Sikanian  king  Kokalus ;  but  the  son, 
disdaining  paternal  example  and  admonition,  flew 
so  high  that  his  wings  were  melted  by  the  sun  and 
he  fell  into  the  sea,  which  from  him  was  called  the 
Ikarian  sea^. 

^  Apollod6r.  iiL  eap.  2^. 

*  Pherekyd.Fragm.105;  Hellaiiik.Fngm.82(Didot);  Paa8aii.vii.4,5. 

'  Diod6r.  iv.  79;  Ovid,  Metamorph.  viii.  181.  Both  Ephorus  and 
Philistiu  mentioiied  the  ooming  of  Daedalus  to  Kokalua  in  Sicily  (Ephor. 
Ft.  99 ;  Philist.  Fragm.  1,  Didot) ;  probably  Antiochna  noticed  it  also 
(Dk>d6r.  ziL  71).  Kokalos  waa  the  point  of  commencement  for  the 
Sicilian  historians. 
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Daedalus  remained  for  some  time  in  Sicily,  lea- 
ving in  various  parts  of  the  island  many  prodigious 
evidences  of  mechanical  and  architectural  skills 
At  length  Minds,  bent  upon  regaining  possession 
of  his  person,  undertook  an  expedition  against 
Kokalus  with  a  numerous  fleet  and  army.  Koka* 
lu8|  affecting  readiness  to  deliver  up  the  fugitive,* 
and  receiving  Min6s  with  apparent  friendship, 
ordered  a  bath  to  be  prepared  for  him  by  his  three 
daughters,  who,  eager  to  protect  Daedalus  at  any 
price,  drowned  the  Krdtan  king  in  the  bath  with 
hot  water^.  Many  of  the  Krdtans  who  had  accom* 
panied  him  remained  in  Sicily  and  founded  the 
town  of  Minoa,  which  they  denominated  after  him. 
But  not  long  afterwards  Zeus  instigated  all  the  inha* 
bitants  of  Kr6te  (except  the  towns  of  Policbna  and 
Praesus)  to  undertake  with  one  accord  an  expedi- 
tion against  Kamikus  for  the  purpose  of  avenging 
the  death  of  Min6s.  They  besieged  Kamikus  in 
vain  for  five  years,  until  at  last  famine  compelled 
them  to  return.  On  their  way  along  the  coast  of 
Italy,  in  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  a  terrible  storm 
destroyed  their  fleet  and  obliged  them  to  settle 
permanently  ih  the  country :  they  founded  Hyria 
with  other  cities,  and  became  Messapian  lapygians. 
Other  settlers,  for  the  most  part  Greeks,  immi- 


1  Diod6r.  iv.  80. 

>  Pausan.  vii.  4,  5;  Schol.  Pindar.  Nem.  iv.  96;  Hygin.  fab.  44; 
Conon,  Narr.  26 ;  Ovid,  Ibis,  291.— 

"  Vel  toa  maturet,  sicut  Minoia  fata. 

Per  caput  infusse  fervidus  humor  aquae." 
This  stoiy  formed  the  subject  of  a  lost  drama  of  Sophokl6s,  KafUiaoi  or 
M/yc»r ;  it  was  also  told  by  Kallimachus,  €v  Ahiois,  as  well  as  by  Philo* 
Stephanas  (Schol.  Iliad,  ii.  146). 
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grated  into  Kr6te  to  the  spots  which  this  movement 
had  left  vacant.     In  the  second  generation  after 
Minds,  occurred  the  Trojan  war.    The  departed  Mi- 
nds was  exceedingly  offended  with  the  KrStans  forco* 
operating  in  avenging  the  injury  to  MenelauSj  since 
the  Greeks  generally  had  lent  no  aid  to  the  Kr^tans 
in  their  expedition  against  the  town  of  Kamikus. 
He  sent  upon  KrSte,  after  the  return  of  Idomeneus 
from  Troy,  such  terrible  visitations  of  famine  and 
pestilence,  that  the  population  again  died  out  or 
expatriated,  and  was  again  renovated  by  fresh  im- 
migrations.  The  intolerable  suffering^  thus  brought  Safferingt 
upon  the  Kr^tans  by  the  anger  of  Minds,  for  having  icAtani 
co-operated  in  the  general  Grecian  aid  to  Menelaus,  JJ^^IhS^ 
was  urged  by  them  to  the  Greeks  as  the  reason  why  "^^^ 
they  could  take  no  part  in  resisting  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes ;  and  it  is  even  pretended  that  they  were 
advised  and  encouraged  to  adopt  this  ground  of 
excuse  by  the  Delphian  oracle^. 

Such  is  the  Minds  of  the  poets  and  logographers,  ^"."^Jjll*' 
with  his  legendary  and  romantic  attributes:  the  howwied. 
familiar  comrade  of  the  great   Zeus, — the  judge 

^  This  curious  and  very  characteristic  namtiTe  is  given  by  Herodot. 
rii.  169-171. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  169.  The  answer  ascribed  to  the  Delphian  oracle,  on 
the  question  being  put  by  the  Krdtan  envoys  whether  it  would  be  better 
for  Uiem  to  aid  the  Greeks  against  Xerxds  or  not,  is  highly  emphatic  and 
poetical :  *n  vfjirioij  €infi€fKl>€a'6€  Stra  vfuv  €K  t&v  MevcXcco  nfuoprifiaTCiy 
Mipms  eircfi^r  iirjpittv  daKfiv/urra,  &n  oi  fUv  ov  (yv€(€irpri(cam>  avr^  t6v 
€W  KofUJt^  BdvoTov  y€v6fitvoVf  v/mis  de  Ktivoiai  r^v  €k  lirdprrfs  dpirax6€ura» 
vn  a»dp6s  Papfidpov  yvvaiKa, 

If  such  an  answer  was  ever  returned  at  all,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
it  must  have  been  from  some  oracle  in  Er^  itself,  not  from  Delphi. 
The  Delphian  oracle  could  never  have  so  far  foi^tten  its  obligations  to 
the  general  cause  of  Greece,  at  that  critical  moment,  which  involved 
moreover  the  safety  of  aU  its  own  treasures,  as  to  deter  the  Kr^tans 
from  giving  assistance. 
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among  the  dead  in  HadSs,— the  husband  of  Pasi- 
phad,  daughter  of  the  god  Hdlios, — the  father  of 
the  goddess  AriadnS,  as  well  as  of  Androgeos,  who 
perishes  and  is  worshiped  at  Athens  \  and  of  the 
boy  Glaukus,  who  is  miraculously  restored  to  life 
by  a  prophet,— the  person  beloved  by  Scylla,  and 
the  amorous  pursuer  of  the  nymph  or  goddess  Bri- 
tomartis*,— the  proprietor  of  the  Labyrinth  and  of 
the  Mindtaur,  and  the  exactor  of  a  periodical  tri- 
bute of  youths  and  maidens  from  Athens  as  food 
for  this  monster, — lastly,  the  follower  of  the  fugitive 
artist  Daedalus  to  Kamikus,  and  the  victim  of  the 
three  ill-disposed  daughters  of  Kokalus  in  a  bath. 
With  this  strongly-marked  portrait,  the  Min6s  of 
Thucydidds  and  Aristotle  has  scarcely  anything 
in  common  except  the  name.  He  is  the  first  to 
acquire  Thalassokraty,  or  command  of  the  JSgean 
sea:  he  expels  the  Karian  inhabitants  from  the  Cy- 
clades  islands,  and  sends  thither  fresh  colonists 
under  his  own  sons ;  he  put  down  piracy,  in  order 
that  he  may  receive  his  tribute  regularly ;  lastly, 
he  attempts  to  conquer  Sicily,  but  fails  in  the  en- 
terprise and  perishes^.    Here  we  have  conjectures, 

>  Hesiod,  Tbeogon.  949  j  Pauaaa.  i.  1,  4. 

'  KaUimach.  Hymn,  ad  Dian.  189.  Strabo  (x.  p.  476)  dwells  alwi 
upon  the  itrange  contradiction  of  the  legends  concerning  Min6s :  I 
agree  with  Hoeckh  (Kreta,  ii.  p.  93)  that  do<rfM$Xoyo(  in  this  passage 
refers  to  the  tribute  exacted  from  Athens  for  the  Mindtsur. 

'  Thucyd,  i,  4.  Miywr  yap,  iroXo/raror  ^i'  oKoj  V/acvi  vavrucbw  cVrij- 
caro,  Koi  Ttjs  vvv  'EXXi/vanJr  &dkd(rfnis  M,  irXcIaroi^  iKpanfa'tf  mil  r6v 
KvKXadfl0y  yifirw  ^p^i  rr  icai  ohiffT^s  aM$  r&v  trXciWttv  cyevrro,  Kapag 
f (fX(i<roff  Koi  Toifs  ^avrov  ircudaff  ^€fUSva£  iyKaratrrria-as'  t6  t€  X^/otuc^p, 
«f  cU^f,  wBipf^  fit  rj(  Bakatnniiy  <^*  ^aw  ^dvvaro,  rov  rh$  frpo<r6dov9 
luXKov  Uv<u  avT^,    See  also  o.  8. 

Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  7,  2.  ^oicc ?  d*  9  vrjaos  itaX  trphs  r^v  apxifv  r^y  '£XXi}«* 
WKTiv  ntffiVKiwu  Koi  KturBtu  icaXor.«.. dtd  teal  rij¥  r^s  Bakao'urit  ipx^P 
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derived  from  the  analogy  of  the  Athenian  maritime 
empire  in  the  historical  times,  substituted  in  place 
of  the  fabulous  incidents,  and  attached  to  the  name 
of  Min6s. 

In  the  fable  a  tribute  of  seven  youths  and  seven 
maidens  is  paid  to  him  periodically  by  the  Athe- 
nians ;  in  the  historicised  narrative  this  character 
of  a  tribute-collector  is  preserved,  but  the  tribute 
is,  money  collected  from  dependent  islands^  i  and 
Aristotle  points  out  to  us  how  conveniently  Kr^te 
is  situated  to  exercise  empire  over  the  iBgean. 
The  expedition  against  Kamikus,  instead  of  being 
directed  to  the  recovery  of  the  fugitive  Daedalus,  is 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  great  thalassokrat  to 
conquer  Sicily.  Herodotus  gives  us  generally  the 
same  view  of  the  character  of  Minds  as  a  great 
maritime  king,  but  his  notice  of  the  expedition 
against  Kamikus  includes  the  mention  of  Daedalus 
as  the  intended  object  of  it*.  Ephorus,  while  he 
described  Min6s  as  a  commanding  and  comprehen* 
sive  lawgiver  imposing  his  commands  under  the 
sanction  of  Zeus,  represented  him  as  the  imitator 

d'  ini6€fjL€vos  T§  SiXfXif  t6v  fiiov  cVeXcvn^o-ei/  exec  ntp\  Ka/wcov. 

Ephonu  (ap.  Skymn.  Chi.  542)  repeated  the  same  statement :  he 
mentioned  also  the  autochthonous  king  Krds. 

^  It  is  curious  that  Herodotus  expressly  denies  this,  and  in  language 
which  shows  that  he  had  made  special  inquinea  ahout  it :  he  says  that 
the  Karians  or  Lelegea  in  the  islands  (who  were,  according  to  Thucy- 
didte,  expelled  hy  Min6s)  paid  no  tribute  to  Min68,  but  manned  his 
navy,  i.  e,  they  stood  to  Minds  much  in  the  same  relation  as  Chios  and 
Lesbos  stood  to  Athens  (Herodot.  i.  171).  One  may  trace  here  the 
influence  of  those  discussions  which  must  have  been  prevalent  at  that 
time  respecting  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  170.  ^iytrai  yhp  Mlvm  Korit  (iTn^o-tv  AaiddXov  6jnK6' 
fievov  is  ^iKavirjv,  rffv  vvv  l^ixaKiriv  KoXovfievrjv,  diro6av€lv  piai<^  6avdri^. 
*Avh  d^  ■)(jp6vov  KprjraSf  6tov  <r<t>\  tirorpvvovroSf  &c. 
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of  an  earlier  lawgiver  named  Rhadamantho8>  and 
also  as  an  immigrant  into  Krdte  from  the  iBolic 
Mount  Ida,  along  with  the  priests  or  sacred  com- 
panions  of  Zeus  called  the  Idaei  Dactyli.  Aristotle 
too  points  him  out  as  the  author  of  the  Syssitia, 
or  public  meals  common  in  KrSte  as  Well  as  at 
Sparta, — other  divergences  in  a  new  direction  from 
the  spirit  of  the  old  fables  \ 

The  contradictory  attributes  ascribed  to  Min68» 
together  with  the  perplexities  experienced  by  those 
who  wished  to  introduce  a  regular  chronological 
arrangement  into  these  legendary  events,  has  led 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times  to  the  suppo«> 
sition  of  two  kings  named  Min6s,  one  the  grand- 
son of  the  other, — Minds  I.,  the  son  of  Zeus,  law- 
giver and  judge, — Minds  IL,  the  thalassokrat, — a 
gratuitous  conjecture,  which,  without  solving  the 
problem  required,  only  adds  one  to  the  numerous 
artifices  employed  for  imparting  the  semblance  of 
history  to  the  disparate  matter  of  legend.  The 
KrStans  were  at  all  times,  from  Homer  downward, 
expert  and  practised  seamen.  But  that  they  were 
ever  united  under  one  government,  or  ever  exer- 
cised maritime  dominion  in  the  iEgean  is  a  fact 
which  we  are  neither  able  to  affirm  nor  to  deny. 
The  Odyssey,  in  so  far  as  it  justifies  any  inference 
at  all,  points  against  such  a  supposition,  since  it 
recognises  a  great  diversity  both  of  inhabitants  and 

>  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  7,  1 ;  vii.  9,  2.  Ephorus,  Fragm.  63,  64,  65. 
He  set  aside  altogether  the  Homeric  genealogy  of  Minds,  which  makea 
him  brother  of  Rhadamanthus  and  bom  in  KrSte. 

Strabo,  in  pointing  out  the  many  contradictions  respecting  Minds, 
remarks,  "Eart  de  koi  SKKos  \6yos  ovx  6iio\oyovfi€vo£f  tS)v  fUv  ^vov  rrjs 
yria-ov  tov  MtVo)  Xeyoirravt  r&p  dc  €nix^pio».  By  the  former  he  doubtless 
means  Ephorus,  though  he  has  not  here  specified  him  (x.  p.  477). 
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df  languages  in  the  island,  and  designates  Minfts  as 
king  specially  of  Kn6ssus:  it  refutes  still  more 
positively  the  idea  that  Min6s  put  down  piracy, 
which  the  Homeric  KrStans  as  well  as  others  con- 
tinue to  practise  without  scruple. 

Herodotus,  though  he  in  some  places  speaks  of 
Min6s  as  a  person  historically  cognisable,  yet  in 
one  passage  severs  him  pointedly  from  the  genera- 
tion of  man.  The  Samian  despot  **  Polykrat^s  (he 
tells  us)  was  the  first  person  who  aspired  to  nau« 
tical  dominion,  excepting  Min6s  of  Kn6ssus,  and 
others  before  him  (if  any  such  there  ever  were) 
who  may  have  ruled  the  sea ;  but  PolykratSs  is  the 
first  of  that  which  is  called  the  generation  of  man 
who  aspired  with  much  chance  of  success  to  govern 
I6nia  and  the  islands  of  the  iE!gean^''  Here  we 
find  it  manifestly  intimated  that  Min6s  did  not  be* 
long  to  the  generation  of  man,  and  the  tale  given 
by  the  historian  respecting  the  tremendous  cala- 
mities which  the  wrath  of  the  departed  Min6s  in- 
flicted on  Kr^te  confirms  the  impression.  The  king 
of  Kn6ssus  is  a  god  or  a  hero,  but  not  a  man  ;  he 
belongs  to  legend,  not  to  history.  He  is  the  son  as 
well  as  the  familiar  companion  of  Zeus  ;  he  marries 
the  daughter  of  Hdlios,  and  Ariadn^  ii  numbered 
among  his  offspring.  To  this  superhuman  person 
are  ascribed  the  oldest  and  most  revered  institutions 

^  Heiodot.  iii.  122.  HoKyKpanis  yhp  ttrrl  irpwos  r&v  rififlg  tdii^y 
'EXX^yoov,  tg  BakaurtriMparUtv  inamfiBri,  Trapi$  }Alv»6s  re  rov  KMna-triav, 
jcal  <i  d^  rtff  ^(XXoff  irp&r(f>os  tovtov  ^p$€  rrjs  Bakdmiv  Tfjs  dc  ayBp^" 
ifTjiijg  Xfyo/icvi;;  ytverjs  IIoKvKpanjs  cWl  wpSn-os  cXn-idar  froXXa; 
lx»y  *l»virjs  re  Koi  viivmv  &pfykv. 

The  expression  exactly  corresponds  to  that  of  Pausanias,  ix.  5,  1,  cirl 
r&v  KoikaviUvtdv  'Hp«M»p,  for  the  age  preceding  the  avBptnrritri  yrvti; ; 
also  ym,  2,  1>  is  ra  asmrip^  rov  oyBptifnnv  yipovs. 
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of  the  island,  religious  and  political,  together  with  a 
period  of  supposed  ante-historical  dominion.  That 
there  is  much  of  Krdtan  religious  ideas  and  prac- 
tioe  embodied  in  the  fables  concerning  Min6a  can 
hardly  be  doubted;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  tale 
of  the  youths  and  maidens  sent  from  Athens  may 
be  based  in  some  expiatory  offerings  rendered  to  a 
Krdtan  divinity.  The  orgiastic  worship  of  Zeus, 
solemnized  by  the  armed  priests  with  impassioned 
motions  and  violent  excitement,  was  of  ancient  date 
in  that  island,  as  well  as  the  connection  with  the 
worship  of  Apollo  both  at  Delphi  and  at  DSlos. 
To  analyse  the  fables  and  to  elicit  from  them  any 
trustworthy  particular  facts,  appears  to  me  a  fruit- 
less attempt.  The  religious  recollections,  the  ro- 
mantic invention,  and  the  items  of  matter  of  fact^ 
if  any  such  there  be,  must  for  ever  remain  indis* 
solubly  amalgamated  as  the  poet  originally  blended 
them,  for  the  amusement  or  edification  of  his  au-> 
ditors.  Hoeckh,  in  his  instructive  and  learned 
collection  of  facts  respecting  ancient  KrSte,  con- 
strues the  mythical  genealogy  of  Minds  to  denote 
a  combination  of  the  orgiastic  worship  of  Zeus, 
indigenous  among  the  Eteokrdtes,  with  the  worship 
of  the  moon  imported  from  Phoenicia,  and  signified 
by  the  names  Europd,  Pasiphad  and  AriadnS^  This 
is  specious  as  a  conjecture,  but  I  do  not  venture  to 
speak  of  it  in  terms  of  greater  confidence. 

From  the  connection  of  religious  worship  and 
legendary  tales  between  Kr^te  and  various  parts  of 

>  Hoeckh,  Kreta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  56-67.  K.  0.  Miiller  fdso  (Doner,  ii. 
2j  14)  puts  a  religious  interpretation  upon  these  Kreto-Attic  l^iends, 
but  he  explains  them  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  Hoeekh. 


Minor. 
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Asia  Minor, — ^the  Troad,  the  coast  of  Miletus  and  Affinity  be. 
Lykia,  especially  between  Mount  Ida  in  Kr^te,  and 
Mount  Ida  in  ^dlis, — it  seems  reasonable  to  infer 
an  ethnographical  kindred  or  relationship  between 
the  inhabitants  anterior  to  the  period  of  Hellenic 
occupation.  The  tales  of  Krdtan  settlement  at 
Minoa  and  Engyi6n  on  the  south-western  coast  of 
Sicily,  and  in  lapygia  on  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum, 
conduct  us  to  a  similar  presumption,  though  the 
want  of  evidence  forbids  our  tracing  it  farther.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Eteokrdtes,  or  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  island,  were  confined  to 
PoUchna  and  Prsesus ;  but  in  earlier  times,  prior 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  Hellenes,  they  had 
occupied  the  larger  portion,  if  not  the  whole  of  the 
island.  Minds  was  originally  their  hero,  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  immigrant  Hell6nes,-~at 
least  Herodotus  considers  him  as  barbariaUi  not 
Hellenic  ^ 

>  Heiodot.  i.  173. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

ARGONAUTIO  EXPEDITION. 

shipArgft  Thb  ship  Arg6  was  the  theme  of  many  songs  du- 
od^y.  ring  the  oldest  periods  of  the  Grecian  epic,  even 
eariier  than  the  Odyssey.  The  king  -ffi6t6s,  from 
whom  she  is  departing,  the  hero  Jas6n,  who  com- 
mands her,  and  the  goddess  H£r£,  who  watches 
over  him,  enabling  the  Arg6  to  traverse  distances 
and  to  escape  dangers  which  no  ship  had  ever 
before  encountered,  are  all  circumstances  briefly 
glanced  at  by  Odysseus  in  his  narrative  to  Alki^ 
nous.  Moreover  Eundus,  the  son  of  Jas6n  and 
Hypsipyl^,  governs  Lemnos  during  the  siege  of 
Troy  by  Agamemn6n,  and  carries  on  a  friendly 
traffic  with  the  Grecian  camp,  purchasing  from  them 
their  Trojan  prisoners*. 

The  legend  of  Halus  in  Achaia  Phthi6tis,  re- 
specting the  religious  solemnities  connected  with 
the  family  of  Athamas  and  Phryxus  (related  in  a 
previous  chapter)  is  also  interwoven  with  the  voy- 
age  of  the  Argonauts;  and  both  the  legend  and 
the  solemnities  seem  evidently  of  great  antiquity. 

1  Odyw.  xii.  69.— 

Oirj  di)  Ktivtf  yt  irap€ir\ti  rnvrdnopos  vrjv^t 
*Apyib  murifUXovo'tiy  irap*  Alrirao  irXcovira* 
Kai  vv  fCf  rifv  tvff  i>Ka  /3dX«y  luydXas  irorc  nirpagf 
'AXX'  ^Hpi;  irap€frtii^€p,  ifr€\  <l>CKos  fey  'Ifiawp, 
See  also  Iliad,  vii.  470. 
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We  know  further,  that  the  adventures  of  the  Argd 
were  narrated  not  only  by  Hesiod  and  in  the  He- 
fliodic  poems,  but  also  by  Eumfilus  and  the  author  Jj^^^^ 
of  the  Naupaktian  verses — by  the  latter  seemingly  lus. 
at  considerable  length^  But  these  poems  are  un- 
fortunately losti  nor  have  we  any  means  of  deter- 
mining what  the  original  story  was ;  for  the  narra- 
tive, as  we  have  it,  borrowed  from  later  sources,  is 
enlarged  by  local  tales  from  the  subsequent  Greek 
colonies — Kyzikus,  Herakl6ia,  Sinopd,  and  others. 

Jasdn,  commanded  by  Pelias  to  depart  in  quest  hhhe^e 
of  the  golden  fleece  belonging  to  the  speaking  ram  ^j^^ 
which  had  carried  away  Phryxus  and  Helld,  was  en- 
couraged by  the  oracle  to  invite  the  noblest  youth 
of  Greece  to  his  aid,  and  fifty  of  the  most  distin- 
guished amongst  them  obeyed  the  call.     H6rakl£s, 

^  See  Henod,  Fnigm.  Catalog.  ¥f.  6.  p.  33,  Dimtz.;  Eoiai,  Fng. 
36.  p.  39 ;  Frag.  72.  p.  47.  Compare  Schol.  ad  Apoll6n.  Bliod.  i.  45 ; 
ii.  178-297,  1125 ;  It.  254-284.    Other  poetical  sources— 

The  old  epic  poem  jEgimias,  Frag.  5.  p.  57,  Diintz. 

KinmthSn  in  the  HeraklSia  touched  upon  the  death  of  Hylaa  near  Kius 
in  Mysia  (Schol.  Apoll6n.  Khod.  i.  1357). 

The  epic  poem  Naupactia,  Frag.  1  to  6,  Diintz.  p.  61. 

EumOiu,  Frag.  2,  3,  5,  p.  65,  Diintz. 

JEpmenidSs,  the  Kritan  prophet  and  poet,  composed  a  poem  in  6500 
lines,  *Apyovs  yavntfyiay  t€,  koI  *lourovos  tU  ILSkxovg  airfmkovv  (Diogen. 
Laer.  i.  10, 5),  which  is  noticed  more  than  once  in  the  Scholia  on  Apol- 
Idnius,  on  subjects  connected  with  the  poem  (ii.  1125;  uL  42).  See 
Mimnerm.  Frag.  10,  Schneidewin,  p.  15. 

AnHmacTmSf  in  his  poem  Lyd^,  touched  upon  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion, and  has  been  partially  copied  by  Apoll6nius  Rhod.  (Schol.  Ap. 
Rh.  i.  1290^  ii.296$  iu.  410;  It.  1153). 

The  logographers  Pherekydds  and  Hekateus  seem  to  have  related 
the  expedition  at  considerable  length. 

The  Bibliothek  der  alten  Literatur  und  Kunst  (Gottingen,  1786, 
2"*  Stiick,  p.  61)  contains  an  instructive  Dissertation  by  Groddeck, 
Ueber  die  Argonautika,  a  summary  of  the  various  authorities  respecting 
this  expedition. 
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ThdseuB,  Telain6n  and  Pdleus,  Kastdr  and  Pollux, 
Idas  and  Lynkeus — ZStds  and  Kalai's,  the  winged 
sons  of  Boreas*— Meleager,  Amphiaraus,  Kdpheus, 
Laertds,  Autolykus,  Menoetius,  Aktor»  Erginus, 
EuphdmuSi  AnkaeuSy  Poeas,  Periklymenus,  Augeas, 
Eurytus,  Admdtus,  Akastus,  Kseneus,  Euryalus,  Pd- 
nele6s  and  Lditus,  Askalaphus  and  lalmenus,  were 
among  them.  Argus  the  son  of  Phryxus,  directed 
by  the  promptings  of  Athdnd,  built  the  shipi  in-* 
serting  in  the  prow  a  piece  of  timber*  from  the  celci- 
brated  oak  of  Dodona,  which  was  endued  with 
the  faculty  of  apeech^ :  Tiphys  was  the  steersmaui 
Idm6n  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Mopsus  accompanied 
them  as  prophets,  while  Orpheus  came  to  amuse 
their  weariness,  and  reconcile  their  quarrels  with 
his  harp^. 

^  ApoU6ii.  Bhod.  i.  625 1  It.  580«  ApoUod6r.  i.  9,  16.  YaleriuB 
FLiccut  (i.  dOO)  toftent  down  the  qpeech  of  the  ship  Aigd  into  a  dream 
of  Ja86n.  Alexander  Polyhietor  explained  what  wood  waa  uaed  (Phn. 
H.  N.  xiii.  22). 

*  ApoU6niuB  Rhodiua,  Apollod6rua>  Valeriua  Fkccua*  the  Orphic  Ar- 
gonautica,  and  Hyginus,  have  all  giren  Cataloguea  of  the  Argonautie  he* 
roes  (there  was  one  also  in  the  lost  tragedy  called  Aiffivuu  of  Sophokl^  see 
Welcker,  Gr.  Trag.  i.  327) :  the  discrepancies  among  them  are  numerous 
and  irreoonoileahle.  Burmann^  in  the  Gatalogus  Argonautarum^  pre- 
fixed to  his  edition  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  has  discussed  them  copiously* 
I  transcrihe  one  or  two  of  the  remarks  of  this  consdentious  and  labo* 
rious  critici  out  of  many  of  a  similar  tenor»  on  the  impracticability  of  a 
fabulous  chronology.  Immediately  before  the  first  article,  Aea§im$ 
''Neque  enim  in  Ktatibus  Argonautarum  nllam  ratkmem  temporum 
oonstare*  neque  in  stirpe  et  stemmate  deduoendA  ordinem  ipeum  na* 
tuTK  congruere  videbam.  Nam  et  huic  militise  adscribi  viddMun  He^ 
roas,  qui  per  naturae  leges  et  ordinem  fati  eo  usque  Titam  extrahere 
non  potuSre,  ut  aliis  ab  hac  ezpeditione  remotis  Heroum  militiis  no* 
mina  dedisse  nanaxi  deberent  a  Poetis  et  Mythologis.  In  idem  etiam 
tempus  avos  et  nepotes  conjici,  consanguineos  estate  longe  inforiorea 
prioribus  ut  squales  a^jungi,  conooquere  vix  posse  Tidetur."-— Art, 
Ancteus:   "Sao  objici  posse,  si  seriem  illam  nugorem 
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First  they  touched  at  the  island  of  L6mno8,  in  M»ttoi. 
which  at  that  time  there  were  no  men;  for  the 
women,  infuriated  by  jealousy  and  ill-treatment, 
had  put  to  death  their  fathers,  husbands  and  bro- 
thers. The  Argonauts,  after  some  difficulty,  were 
received  with  friendship,  and  even  admitted  into 
the  greatest  intimacy.  They  staid  some  months, 
and  the  subsequent  population  of  the  island  was 
the  fruit  of  their  visit.  Hypsipyld,  the  queen  of 
the  island,  bore  to  Jas6n  two  sons\ 
.  They  then  proceeded  onward  along  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  up  the  Hellespont,  to  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Propontis,  inhabited  by  the  Doliones  and  their 
king  Kyzikus.  Here  they  were  kindly  entertained, 
but  after  their  departure  were  driven  back  to  the 
same  spot  by  a  storm  ;  and  as  they  landed  in  the 

himo  AncRQin  umul  cam  proayo  luo  Tiko  in  auidem  {nofectum 
fnine  ezpeditionem*  Sed  similta  exempla  in  aliia  ocounrent»  et  in 
fiibalit  Mtionem  temporum  non  lemper  accuiratam  lioet  deducere." 
-^AiU  J(udH  I  **  Herculi  enim  jam  provecti  atate  adheeait  Theseus  jtt« 
Tenia,  et  in  Amazonili  ezpeditione  socius  fiiit,  interfoit  huic  ezpeditioni* 
Tenatui  apri  Calydonii,  et  rapuit  Helenam,  qiue  circa  Trojanum  bellimi 
maxime  florait  i  qun  omnia  si  Theseus  tot  temporum  intervallis  distincta 
egit,  secula  duo  tel  tria  Tizisse  debuit*  Certe  Jason  Hypsipylem  nep- 
tem  Ariadnes,  nee  videre,  nee  Lemni  cognoscera  potuit."'~Art.  Mt^ 
hag^r :  "  Unum  est  quod  elicui  longum  ordinem  migorum  reoensenti 
aerupulnm  movere  possit :  nimis  longum  intervallum  inter  .£olum  et 
Meleagrum  intercedere,  ut  potuerit  interfuisse  huic  expeditioni :  cum 
nonus  fere  numeretur  ab  .£olo,  et  plurimi  ut  Jason,  Argus,  et  alii 
terti&  tantnm  ab  .^lolo  generatione  distent.  8ed  sspe  jam  notarimus, 
frustia  temporum  ooncordiam  in  fabulis  qussri/' 

Read  also  the  articles  Ca9t6r  omd  PoOua,  NntSr,  Pilmu,  Staphp^ 
1u9,kc. 

We  may  stand  excused  for  keeping  clear  of  a  chronology  which  is 
fertile  only  in  difflcultieSi  and  ends  in  nothing  but  illusions. 

1  Apolloddr.  i.  9,  17;  Apoll6n.  Bhod.  i.  609-915}  Herodot.  ir.  145. 
Theokritus  (Idyll,  ziii.  29)  omits  all  mention  of  L^mnos,  and  represents 
the  Aigd  as  arriting  on  the  third  day  from  Idlkos  at  the  HeUespont. 
Diodes  (it*  41)  also  leaves  out  Lemnos. 
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i'^K^YS,  ^^^f  the  inhabitants  did  not  know  them.    A  battle 
i5af  «£r'     *^^  place,  in  which  the  chief,  Kyzikus,  was  killed 
^ dH^^     by  Jas6n ;  whereby  much  grief  was  occasioned  as 
Fhineufl.      soon  as  the  real  facts  became  known.    After  Kyzi- 
kus had  been  interred  with  every  demonstration  of 
mourning  and  solemnity,  the  Argonauts  proceeded 
along  the  coast  of  Mysia^     In  this  part  of  the 
voyage,  they  left  H6rakl6s  behind.    For  Hylas,  his 
favourite  youthful  companion,  had  been  stolen  away 
by  the  nymphs  of  a  fountain,  and  H^raki^s,  wan- 
dering about  in  search  of  him,  neglected  to  return. 
At  last  he  sorrowfully  retired,  exacting  hostages 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Kius  that  they  would  persist  in  the  search^. 
They  next  stopped  in  the  country  of  the  Bebry- 

^  ApoU6n.  Rhod.  940-1020;  Apollod6r.  i.  9, 18. 

'  Apollod6r.  i.  9,  19.  This  was  the  religious  legend,  explanatory  of 
a  ceremony  performed  for  many  centuries  by  the  people  of  Prusa :  they 
ran  round  the  lake  Askanius  shouting  and  clamouring  for  Hylas — "nt 

littus  Hyla,  Hylaomne  sonaret."    (Virgil,  Eclog.)     ••  "in  cujus 

memoriam  adhuc  solemni  cursatione  lacum  populus  circuit  et  Hylam 
voce  clamat."    Solinus,  c.  42. 

There  is  endless  discrepancy  as  to  the  concern  of  HlraU^  with  the 
Argonautic  expedition.  A  story  is  alluded  to  in  Aristotle  (Politic,  iii.  9) 
that  the  ship  Arg6  herself  refused  to  take  him  on  board,  because  he  was 
so  much  superior  in  stature  and  power  to  all  the  other  heroes — ov  yiip 
iBlktiv  aMv  (iy^iv  lijv  'A/>ycb  furii  t&p  aXXfi>y,  &s  vntpfiaKKovra  wokd 
Tap  irk^pav.  This  was  the  story  of  Pherekyd^s  (Fr.  67,  Didot)  as 
well  as  of  Antimachus  (Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  1290) :  it  is  probably  a 
▼eiy  ancient  portion  of  the  legend,  inasmuch  as  it  ascribes  to  the  ship 
sentient  powers,  in  consonance  with  her  other  miraculous  properties. 
The  etjonology  of  Aphetse  in  Thessaly  was  connected  with  the  tale  of 
HdrakUs  having  there  been  put  on  shore  from  the  Arg6  (Herodot.  Til. 
193) :  Ephorus  said  that  he  staid  away  voluntarily  from  fondness  for 
OmphalS  (Frag.  9,  Didot).  The  old  epic  poet  Kin»th6n  said  that  H^ni- 
kl6s  had  placed  the  Kian  hostages  at  Trachin,  and  that  the  Kians  ever 
afterwards  maintained  a  respectful  correspondence  with  that  place 
(Schol.  Ap.  Rh.  i.  1367).  liiis  is  the  explanatory  legend  connected 
with  some  existing  custom,  which  we  are  unable  frurther  to  unravel. 
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kians,  where  the  boxing  contest  took  place  between 
the  king  Amykus  and  the  Argonaut  Pollux^ :  they 
then  proceeded  onward  to  Bitbynia,  the  residence 
of  the  blind  prophet  Phineus.  His  blindness  had 
been  inflicted  by  Poseid6n  as  a  punishment  for  ha- 
ving communicated  to  Phryxus  the  way  to  Kolchis. 
The  choice  had  been  allowed  to  him  between  death 
and  blindness,  and  he  had  preferred  the  latter^. 
He  was  also  tormented  by  the  harpies,  winged 
monsters  who  came  down  from  the  clouds  when- 
ever his  table  was  set,  snatched  the  food  from  his 
lips  and  imparted  to  it  a  foul  and  unapproachable 
odour.  In  the  midst  of  this  misery,  he  hailed  the 
Argonauts  as  his  deliverers — his  prophetic  powers 
having  enabled  him  to  foresee  their  coming.  The 
meal  being  prepared  for  him,  the  harpies  ap- 
proached as  usual,  but  Zdtds  and  Kalais,  the  wing- 
ed sons  of  Boreas,  drove  them  away  and  pursued 
them.  They  put  forth  all  their  speed,  and  prayed 
to  Zeus  to  be  enabled  to  overtake  the  monsters ; 
when  Herm6s  appeared  and  directed  them  to  desist, 
the  harpies  being  forbidden  further  to  molest  Phi- 
neus^,  and  retiring  again  to  their  native  cavern  in 
Krfite*. 

>  See  above,  chap.  viii.  p.  231. 

'  Such  was  the  old  narrative  of  the  Heaiodic  Catalogue  and  Eoiai. 
See  Schol.  ApoU6n.  Rhod.  ii.  181-296. 

'  This  again  was  the  old  Hesiodic  story  (Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  ii.  296), — 
*Ev0*  oiy*  fCxto-Bov  Almjt^  v^ifit^ovrt, 
Apollod6ru8  (i.  9,  21),  Apoll6mus  (178-300),  and  Valerius  Fkcc.  (iv. 
428-530)  agree  in  most  of  the  circumstances. 

*  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  harpies  as  given  in  the  old  Naupaktian 
Verses.    (See  Fragm.  £p.  Grace.  Diintzer,  Naupakt.  Fr.  2.  p.  61.) 

The  adventure  of  the  Argonauts  with  Phineus  is  given  by  Diod6nis 
in  a  manner  totally  different  (Diod6r.  iv.  44)  :  he  seems  to  follow  Dio- 
nysius  of  MitylSnd  (see  Schol.  ApoUdn.  Rhod.  ii.  207). 
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Phineus,  grateful  for  the  relief  afforded  to  him 
by  the  Argonauts,  forewarned  them  of  the  dangers 
of  their  voyage  and  of  the  precautions  necessary 
for  their  safety ;  and  through  his  suggestions  they 
were  enabled  to  pass  through  the  terrific  rocks 
Dangers  of  Called  Symplfigadcs.  These  were  two  rocks  which 
pirate"  alternately  opened  and  shut,  with  a  swift  and  vio- 
lent collision,  so  that  it  was  difficult  even  for  a  bird 
to  fly  through  during  the  short  interval.  When 
the  Arg6  arrived  at  the  dangerous  spot,  Euphdmus 
let  loose  a  dove,  which  flew  through  and  just 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  a  few  feathers  of  her  tail. 
This  was  a  signal  to  the  Argonauts,  according  to 
the  prediction  of  Phineus,  that  they  might  attempt 
the  passage  with  confidence.  Accordingly  they 
rowed  with  all  their  might,  and  passed  safely 
through :  the  closing  rocks,  held  for  a  moment 
asunder  by  the  powerful  arms  of  AthSn^,  just 
crushed  the  ornaments  at  the  stern  of  their  vessel. 
It  had  been  decreed  by  the  gods,  that  so  soon  as 
any  ship  once  got  through,  the  passage  should  for 
ever  afterwards  be  safe  and  easy  to  all.  The  rocks 
became  fixed  in  their  separate  places,  and  never 
again  closed  ^ 

After  again  halting  on  the  coast  of  the  Maryan- 
dinians,  where  their  steersman  Tiphys  died,  as  well 
as  in  the  country  of  the  Amazons,  and  after  pick- 
ing up  the  sons  of  Phryxus,  who  had  been  cast 
away  by  Poseid6n  in  their  attempt  to  return  from 
Kolchis  to  Greece,  they  arrived  in  safety  at  the 
river  Phasis  and  the  residence  of  ^^tds.  In  pass- 
ing by  Mount  Caucasus,  they  saw  the  eagle  which 

>  ApoUoddr.  i.  9,  22.  ApoU6n.  Rhod.  ii.  310-616. 
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gnawed  the  liver  of  Prometheus  nailed  to  the  rock, 
and  heard  the  groans  of  the  sufferer  himself.  The 
sons  of  Phryxus  were  cordially  welcomed  by  their 
mother  Chalkiop£^  Application  was  made  to  JE6-  Arrival  at 
tes,  that  he  would  grant  to  the  Argonauts,  heroes 
of  divine  parentage  and  sent  forth  by  the  mandate 
of  the  gods,  possession  of  the  golden  fleece :  their 
aid  in  return  was  proffered  to  him  against  any  or 
all  of  his  enemies.  But  the  king  was  wroth,  and 
peremptorily  refused,  except  upon  conditions  which 
seemed  impracticable^.  Hdphaestos  had  given  him 
two  ferocious  and  untameable  bulls,  with  brazen 
feet,  which  breathed  fire  from  their  nostrils :  Jas6n 
was  invited,  as  a  proof  both  of  his  illustrious  de- 
scent and  of  the  sanction  of  the  gods  to  his  voy- 
age, to  harness  these  animals  to  the  yoke,  so  as  to 
plough  a  large  field  and  sow  it  with  dragon's  teeth^. 
Perilous  as  the  condition  was,  each  one  of  the  he- 
roes volunteered  to  make  the  attempt.  Idm6n  espe- 
cially encouraged  Jas6n  to  undertake  it^,  and  the 
goddesseis  Hdrd  and  Aphroditd  made  straight  the 
way  for  him^.  Mddea,  the  daughter  of  M^t^s  and 
Eidyia,  having  seen  the  youthful  hero  in  his  inter-  conditions 
view  with  her  father,  had  conceived  towards  him  a  iSltd^M**^ 
passion  which  disposed  her  to  employ  every  means  ^^l  J^wen  ^ 
for  his  salvation  and  success.  She  had  received  *^^- 
from  HekatS  pre-eminent  magical  powers,  and  she 

>  ApoUod6r.  i.  9,  23.    ApoU6n.  Rhod.  ii.  850-1267. 
s  ApoU6n.  Rhod.  iii.  320-385. 

>  ApoU6n.  Rhod.  iii.  410.    Apolk>d6r.  i.  9,  23. 

*  This  was  the  story  of  the  Naupaktian  Verses  (Schol.  Apolldn. 
Rhod.  iii.  515-525) :  Apolldnius  and  others  altered  it.  Idm6ii,  according 
to  them,  died  in  the  voyage  before  the  arrival  at  Kolchis. 

»  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  iii  50-200.  Valer.  Place,  vi.  440-480.  Hygin. 
fab.  22. 
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prepared  for  Jasdn  the  powerful  Prometheian  un- 
guent,  extracted  from  a  herb  which  had  grown 
where  the   blood   of  Prometheus   dropped.     The 
body  of  Jasdn  having  been  thus  pre-medicated,  be- 
came invulnerable*  either  by  fire  or  by  warlike  wea- 
pons. He  undertook  the  enterprise,  yoked  the  bulls 
without  suffering  injury,  and  ploughed  the  field : 
when  he  had  sown  the  dragon's  teeth,  armed  men 
sprung  out  of  the  furrows.     But  he  had  been  fore- 
warned by  MSdea  to  cast  a  vast  rock  into  the 
midst  of  them,  upon  which  they  began  to  fight  with 
each  other,  so  that  he  was  easily  enabled  to  subdue 
them  ali^ 
Perfidy  of        The  task  prescribed  had  thus  been  triumphantly 
flight  ^the  performed.  Yet  iE^t^s  not  only  refused  to  hand  over 
anTMMea   the  goldcu  fleecc,  but  even  took  measures  for  se- 
fliece!^*      cretly  destroying  the  Argonauts  and  burning  their 
vessel.     He  designed  to  murder  them  during  the 
night  after  a  festal  banquet ;  but  Aphrodit6,  watch- 
ful for  the  safety  of  Jas6n^,  inspired  the  Kolchian 
king  at  the  critical  moment  with  an  irresistible  in- 
clination for  his  nuptial  bed.     While  he  slept,  the 
wise  Idm6n  counselled  the  Argonauts  to  make  their 
escape,  and  MSdea  agreed  to  accompany  them^. 
She  lulled  to  sleep  by  a  magic  potion  the  dragon 
who  guarded  the  golden  fleece,  placed  that  much- 

>  ApoUdn.  Rhod.  iii.  835.  ApoUod6r.i.  9, 23.  Valer.  Flacc.  vii.  356. 
Ovid.  Epist.  zii.  15. 

"  Isset  anhelatofl  non  pnemedicatiu  in  ignes 

Immemor  MaomdeB,  oraque  adunca  boum." 

>  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  iii.  1230-1400. 

'  The  Naupaktian  Yenea  stated  this  (see  the  Fragm.  6,  ed.  Dontser, 
p,  61),  ap.  Schol.  ApoUdn.  Rhod.  iy.  59-86. 

*  Such  was  the  story  of  the  Naupaktian  Verses.  (See  Fragm.  6.  p.  61. 
DUntzer  ap.  Schol.  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  iv.  59,  86,  87.) 
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desired  prize  on  board  the  vessel,  and  accompanied 
Jas6n  with  his  companions  in  their  flight,  carrying 
along  with  her  the  young  Apsyrtus,  her  brother^ 

JE^iis,  profoundly  exasperated  at  the  flight  of  the  Punuu  of 
Argonauts  with  his  daughter,  assembled  his  forces  Argonauu' 
forthwith,  and  put  to  sea  in  pursuit  of  them.     So  mte^^ 
energetic  were  his  eflTorts  that  he  shortly  overtook 
the  retreating  vessel,  when  the  Argonauts  again 
owed  their  safety  to  the  stratagem  of  Mddea.     She 
killed  her  brother  Apsyrtus,  cut  his  body  in  pieces 
and  strewed  the  limbs  round  about  in  the  sea. 
Mti6s  on  reaching  the  spot  found  these  sorrowful 
traces  of  his  murdered  son  ;  but  while  he  tarried  to 
collect  the  scattered  fragments,  and  bestow  upon 
the  body  an  honourable  interment,  the  Argonauts 
escaped^.     The   spot   on   which    the    unfortunate 
Apsyrtus  was  cut  up  received  the  name  of  Tomi^, 

>  Apollod6r.  i.  9,  23.    ApoU6n.  Rhod.  iv.  220. 

Pherekydds  said  that  Jas6ii  killed  the  dragon  (Fr.  74,  Did.). 

'  This  is  the  story  of  Apolloddrus  (i.  9,24),  who  seems  to  follow  Phere- 
kydds  (Fr.  73,  Didot).  Apoll6mu8  (iv.  225-4S0)  and  Valerius  Flaocus 
(▼iii.  262  teq.)  give  totally  different  circumstances  respecting  the  death 
of  Apsyrtus;  but  the  narrative  of  Pherekydls  seems  the  oldest :  so  re- 
volting a  story  as  that  of  the  cutting  up  of  the  little  boy  cannot  have 
been  imagined  in  later  times. 

Sophokl^s  composed  two  tragedies  on  the  adventures  of  Jas6n  and 
MMea,  both  lost — the  KoXxtder,  and  the  Sicv^cu.  In  the  former  he  re- 
presented the  murder  of  the  child  Apsyrtus  as  having  taken  place  in 
the  house  of  MMb  :  in  the  latter  he  introduced  the  mitigating  circum- 
stance, that  Apsyrtus  was  the  son  of  M^t^  by  a  different  mother  from 
M^ea  (Schol.  ApoU6n.  Rhod.  iv.  223). 

'  ApoUod6r.  i.  9,  24,  t6p  r&nov  irpo(nfy6p€v<r€  T6fjLovs.  Ovid.  Trist. 
iii.  9.  The  story  that  Apsyrtus  was  cut  in  pieces,  is  the  etymological 
legend  explanatory  of  the  name  Tomi. 

There  was  however  a  place  called  Apsarus,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  west  of  Trapezus,  where  the  tomb  of  Apsyrtus  was  shown, 
and  where  it  was  aflKrmed  that  he  had  been  put  to  death.     He  was  the 
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This  fratricide  of  M6dea,  however,  so  deeply  pro- 
voked the  indignation  of  Zens,  that  he  condemned 
the  Arg6  and  her  crew  to  a  trying  voyage,  full  of 
hardship  and  privation,  before  she  was  permitted 
Return  of    to  reach  home.     The  returning  heroes  traversed  an 

the  Argo- 

nauto— cir-  immeasurable  length  both  of  sea  and  of  river :  first 
perHou^"  up  the  rivcr  Phasis  into  the  ocean  which  flows  round 
the  earth — then  following  the  course  of  that  cir- 
cumfluous stream  until  its  junction  with  the  Nile\ 
they  came  down  the  Nile  into  Egypt,  from  whence 
they  carried  the  Arg6  on  their  shoulders  by  a  fa- 
tiguing land-journey  to  the  lake  Trit6nis  in  Libya. 
Here  they  were  rescued  from  the  extremity  of  want 
and  exhaustion  by  the  kindness  of  the  local  god 
Triton,  who  treated  them  hospitably,  and  even  pre- 
sented to  EuphSmus  a  clod  of  earth,  as  a  symbolical 
promise  that  his  descendants  should  one  day  found 
a  city  on  the  Libyan  shore.  The  promise  was  amply 
redeemed  by  the  flourishing  and  powerful  city  of 

eponymus  of  the  town,  which  was  said  to  have  been  once  called  Apsyr- 
tus,  and  only  corrupted  by  a  barbarian  pronunciation.  (Arrian,  Periplus, 
Euxin.  p.  6;  Geogr.  Min.  v.  1.)    Compare  Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  2. 

Strabo  connects  the  death  of  Apsyrtus  with  the  Apsyrtides^  islands 
off  the  coast  of  lUyria,  in  the  Adriatic  (yii.  p.  315). 

'  The  original  narrative  was,  that  the  Argd  returned  by  navigating 
the  circumfluous  ocean.  This  would  be  almost  certain,  even  without 
positive  testimony,  from  the  early  ideas  entertained  by  the  Greeks  re- 
specting geography ;  but  we  know  further  that  it  was  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Heaiodic  poems,  as  well  as  of  Mimnermus»  Hekatsus  and 
Pindar,  and  even  of  Antimachus.  Schol.  Parisina  Ap.  Rhod.  iv.  254. 
'EKaraios  dc  6  MiKrja-ios  dwi  rov  ^d<ribos  dvckB^lu  <t>ff^uf  avrovs  eh  r6v 
*QK€av6v'  Ika  dc  rov  'OkfavoO  KareXBtiv  tU  t6v  NctXoir*  »  dc  rov  NecXou 
fls  rrfp  Kaff  rifias  OaKafru'ay,  'Haiodos  dc  Koi  £|iydapo£  ey  IlvBtoviKtus 
Koi  'AvTifiaxos  iv  l^vbfj  hia  rov  'Oiecayoi;  <^oo'iy  ekBeiv  avroifs  els  r^v  Ai- 
fivriv  ctra  paorda-avras  rrfv  *A.pym  els  to  rffierepou  d<f>iK€<r6cu  neXayos, 
Compare  the  Schol.  Edit,  ad  iv.  25lf_. 
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KyrSnSS  whose  princes  the  Battiads  boasted  them- 
selves as  lineal  descendants  of  Euph^mus. 

Refreshed  by  the  hospitality  of  Trit6n,  the  Argo- 
nauts found  themselves  again  on  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  their  way  homeward.  But  before 
they  arrived  at  I61kos  they  visited  Circd,  at  the 
island  of  iEaea,  where  M6dea  was  purified  for  the 
murder  of  Apsyrtus :  they  also  stopped  at  Korkyra, 
then  called  DrepanS,  where  Alkinous  received  and 
protected  them.  The  cave  in  that  island  where  the 
marriage  of  Mddea  with  Jas6n  was  consummated, 
was  still  shown  in  the  time  of  the  historian  Timsaus, 
as  well  as  the  altars  to  Apollo  which  she  had  erected, 
and  the  rites  and  sacrifices  which  she  had  first  insti- 
tuted*. After  leaving  Korkyra,  the  Arg6  was  over- 
taken by  a  perilous  storm  near  the  island  of  TbSra. 
The  heroes  were  saved  from  imminent  peril  by  the 
supernatural  aid  of  Apollo,  who,  shooting  from  his 
golden  bow  an  arrow  which  pierced  the  waves  like 
a  track  of  light,  caused  a  new  island  suddenly  to 
spring  up  in  their  track  and  present  to  them  a  port 
of  refuge.  The  island  was  called  Anapbd ;  and  the 
grateful  Argonauts  established  upon  it  an  altar  and 

1  See  the  fourth  Pythian  Ode  of  Pindar,  and  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  iy.  1551 
-1766. 

The  tripod  of  Jasdn  was  preserved  by  the  Euesperitse  in  Libya,  Diod. 
hr.  56 :  but  the  legend  connecting  the  Argonauts  with  the  lake  Trit6- 
nis  in  Libya,  is  given  with  some  considerable  differences  in  Herodotus, 
iv.  179. 

*  Apolldn.  Rhod.  iv.  1153-1217.  Tim»us,  Fr.  7-8,  Didot.  Tlfuuos 
iv  KwpKvp^  Xr/ttv  y€yt<r6M  rovs  ydfunvst  tn^  V€p\  r^r  BvtruK  laropUf  thi 
KaX  vvp  Xcyttv  SyeaOai  ovr^y  leor'  hiavrhv,  Hrfitias  vpSaraif  Bwratnjt  cV 
rf  Tov  'Afl-oXX&vof  ^/>f  -  ^^  fi»fiavs  dc  ^(ri  fjanfi»Mla  rmv  ytifitov  Idpt*- 
traxrBai  avveyyvs  fiiv  rrfs  Oakao'infSt  oh  [uucpiuf  bi  rrjs  iroXcttr.     'Ovofui' 
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sacrifices  in  honour  of  Apollo  i£gl6tds,  which  were 
ever  afterwards  continued,  and  traced  back  by  the 
inhabitants  to  this  originating  adventure\ 

On  approaching  the  coast  of  Krfite,  the  Argo- 
nauts were  prevented  from  landing  by  Tal6s,  a  man 
of  brass,  fabricated  by  HSphsestos,  and  presented  by 
him  to  Min6s  for  the  protection  of  the  island^.  This 
vigilant  sentinel  hurled  against  the  approaching 
vessel  fragments  of  rock,  and  menaced  the  heroes 
w  ith  destruction.  But  MMea  deceived  him  by  a  stra- 
tagem and  killed  him  ;  detecting  and  assailing  the 
one  vulnerable  point  in  his  body.  The  Argonauts 
were  thus  enabled  to  land  and  refresh  themselves. 
They  next  proceeded  onward  to  iEgina^  where  how- 
ever they  again  experienced,  resistance  before  they 
could  obtain  water — then  along  the  coast  of  Euboea 
and  Lokris  back  to  Idlkos  in  the  gulf  of  Pagasae,  the 
place  from  whence  they  had  started.  The  proceed- 
ings of  Pelias  during  their  absence,  and  the  signal 
revenge  taken  upon  him  by  MMea  after  their  return, 
have  already  been  narrated  in  a  preceding  section^. 
The  ship  Argd  herself,  in  which  the  chosen  heroes 
of  Greece  had  performed  so  long  a  voyage  and  braved 
so  many  dangers,  was  consecrated  by  Jasdn  to  Po- 
seiddn  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  According  to 
another  account,  she  was  translated  to  the  stars  by 
AthenS,  and  became  a  constellation  *. 

Traces  of  the  presence  of  the  Argonauts  were 

'  ApoUoddr.  i.  9,  25.    ApoUdn.  Rhod.  iv.  1700-1725. 
'  Some  called  Talds  a  remnant  of  the  brazen  race  of  men  (Schol. 
ApoU.  Biiod.  iv.  1641). 
>  Apollod6r.  i.  9,  26.     ApoUdn.  Rhod.  iv.  1638. 
*  Diod6r.  iv.  53.     Eratorth.  Cataatcrism.  c.  35. 
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found  not  only  in  the  regions  which  lay  between 
I61kos  and  Kolchis,  but  also  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  Grecian  world — distributed  more  or  less  over  Numeroiw 

and  wide- 

all  the  spots  visited  by  Grecian  mariners  or  settled  spread  mo- 
by  Grecian  colonists,  and  scarcely  less  numerous  referring  to 
than  the  wanderings  of  the  dispersed  Greeks  and  ****  '"'^^^' 
Trojans  after  the  capture  of  Troy.  The  number  of 
Jasonia,  or  temples  for  the  heroic  worship  of  Jas6n, 
was  very  great,  from  Abdfira  in  Thrace\  eastward 
along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  to  Armenia  and  Me- 
dia. The  Argonauts  had  left  their  anchoring-stone 
on  the  coast  of  Bebrykia,  near  Kyzikus,  and  there  it 
was  preserved  during  the  historical  ages  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Jasonian  AthdnS^.  They  had  founded  the 
great  temple  of  the  Idsean  mother  on  the  mountain 
Dindymon,  near  Kyzikus,  and  the  Hieron  of  Zeus 
Urios  on  the  Asiatic  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eu- 
xine,  near  which  was  also  the  harbour  of  Phryx- 
us^.  Idm6n,  the  prophet  of  the  expedition,  who 
was  believed  to  have  died  of  a  wound  by  a  wild  boar 
on  the  Maryandinian  coast,  was  worshiped  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Pontic  Hdrakleia  with  great  so- 
lemnity, as. their  Heros  Poliuchus,  and  that  too  by 

>  Strabo,xi.p,  526-531. 

'  Apolldn.  Rhod.  i.  955-960,  and  the  Scholia. 

There  was  in  Kyzikus  a  temple  of  Apollo  under  different  €mkkrf(r§is ; 
some  called  it  the  temple  of  the  Jasonian  Apollo. 

Another  anchor  however  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Rhea  on  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis,  which  was  affirmed  to  be  the  anchor  of  the  ship 
Arg6.  Arrian  saw  it  there,  but  seems  to  have  doubted  its  authenticity 
(Periplus,  Euxin.  Pont.  p.  9.     Geogr.  Min.  v.  1). 

>  NeanthSs  ap.  Strabo.  i.  p.  45.  Apolldn.  Rhod.  i.  1125,  and  Schol. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  ♦p/foy. 

Apoll6nius  mentions  the  fountain  called  Jasoneic,  on  the  hill  of  Din- 
dymon.  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  ii.  532,  and  the  citations  from  Timosthen^s 
and  Herod6rus  in  the  Scholia.     See  also  Appian,  Syriac.-  c.  63. 
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the  special  direction  of  the  Delphian  god.  Auto- 
lykus,  another  companion  of  Jas6n,  was  worshiped 
as  CEkist  by  the  inhabitants  of  SinopS.  Moreover, 
the  historians  of  HSrakleia  pointed  out  a  temple  of 
HekatS  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Paphlagonia, 
first  erected  by  MSdea^ ;  and  the  important  town 
of  Pantikapseon,  on  the  European  side  of  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  ascribed  its  first  settlement  to  a 
son  of  M&t^Q^.  When  the  returning  ten  thousand 
Greeks  sailed  along  the  coast,  called  the  Jasonian 
shore,  from  SinopS  to  HSrakleia,  they  were  told  that 
the  grandson  of  ^6t6s  was  reigning  king  of  the  ter- 
ritory at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  and  the  anchoring- 
places  where  the  Arg6  had  stopped  were  specially 
pointed  out  to  them^.  In  the  lofty  regions  of  the 
Moschi,  near  Kolchis,  stood  the  temple  of  Leuko- 
thea,  founded  by  Phryxus,  which  remained  both 
rich  and  respected  down  to  the  times  of  the  kings 
of  Pontus,  and  where  it  was  an  inviolable  rule  not 
to  offer  up  a  ram*.  The  town  of  Dioskurias,  north 
of  the  river  Phasis,  was  believed  to  have  been  hal- 
lowed by  the  presence  of  Kast6r  and  Pollux  in  the 
Arg6,  and  to  have  received  from  them  its  appella- 
tion^. Even  the  interior  of  Media  and  Armenia 
was  full  of  memorials  of  Jas6n  and  MSdea,  and  their 
son  Mddus,  or  of  Armenus  the  son  of  Jasdn,  from 
whom  the  Greeks  deduced  not  only  the  name  and 

'  See  the  bifltorians  of  HdraJdeia,  Nymphis  and  Promathidas,  Fragm. 
Orelli,  pp.  99, 100-104.  Scfaol.  ad  ApoUdn.  Rhod.  iv.  247.  Stiabo,xii. 
p.  546.  Autolykua,  whom  he  calls  companion  of  Jasdn,  was,  according 
to  another  legend^  comrade  of  H^aklds  in  hia  expedition  against  the 
Amazons. 

*  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  napriKanaiov,  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieget.  311. 

'  Xenoph6n,  Anabas.  vi.  2, 1 ;  v.  7,  37.  *  Strabo,  xi.  p.  499. 

'  Appian,  Mithridatic.  c.  101. 
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foundatioo  of  the  Medes  and  Armenians,  but  also  the 
great  operation  of  cutting  a  channel  through  the 
mountains  for  the  efflux  of  the  river  Araxes»  which 
they  compared  to  that  of  the  Peneios  in  Thessaly'. 
And  the  Roman  general  Pompey,  after  having  com- 
pleted the  conquest  and  expulsion  of  MithridatSs, 
made  long  marches  through  Kolchis  into  the  regions 
of  Caucasus,  for  the  express  purpose  of  contempla- 
ting the  spots  which  had  been  ennobled  by  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Argonauts,  the  Dioskuri  and  HSraklSs^. 
In  the  west,  memorials  either  of  the  Argonauts 
or  of  the  pursuing  Kolchians  were  pointed  out  in 
Korkyra,in  Kr£te,in  Epirus  near  theAkrokeraunian 

>  Strabo,  xi.  p.  499, 503,  526, 531 ;  i.  p.  45-48.  Justin,  xlii.  3,  whose 
statements  illustrate  the  way  in  which  men  found  a  present  home  and 
application  for  the  old  fables, — "  Jason,  primus  humanorum  post  Her- 
culem  et  Liberum,  qui  reges  Orientis  fuisse  traduntur,  eam  coeli  plagam 
domuisse  dicitur.  Cum  Albania  foedus  percussit,  qui  Herculem  ex 
Italii  ab  Albano  monte,  cum,  Geryone  extincto,  armenta  ejus  per  Ita^ 
liam  duceret,  seeuti  dicuntur ;  quique,  memores  ItalicsB  originis,  exerd- 
turn  On.  Pompeii  beUo  Mithridatioo  fratres  oonsalutavdre.  Itaque  Jasoni 
totus  fere  Onens,  ut  conditori,  divinos  honores  templaque  eonstituit; 
quie  Parmenio,  dux  Alexandri  Magni,  post  multos  annos  dirui  jussit,  ne 
cujusquam  nomen  in  Oriente  venerabilius  quam  Alexandri  esset." 

The  Thessalian  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great,  placed  by  his 
victories  in  possession  of  rich  acquisitions  in  these  regions,  pleased 
themselves  by  vivifying  and  multiplying  all  these  old  lables^  proving  an 
ancient  kindred  between  the  Medes  and  Thessalians.  See  Strabo,  xi. 
p.  530.  The  temples  of  Jasdn  were  rt/M0^Mva  <rfl>6dpa  vir6  r&v  ^pfid-^ 
fH»p  (ib.  p.  526). 

The  able  and  inquisitive  geographer  Eratosthen^  was  among  those 
who  fully  believed  that  Jasdn  had  left  his  ships  in  the  Phasis,  and  had 
undertaken  a  land  expedition  into  the  interior  countiy,  in  which  he  had 
conquered  Media  and  Armenia  (Strabo,  i.  p.  48). 

^  Appian,  Mithridatic.  103 :  row  KilXxovf  firijci,  Koff  Urropiop  ttjs 
*ApymfQVT»p  KM  AuKTKovp^v  Koi  *HpaKk€ow  cirtdiyfUaff,  koX  fidKurra  r^ 
irdBos  IBfiv  €0(KtuVt  ^  npoiirj0€t  <l>a(r\  y€i4<rBai  nepi  t6  KavKcuroif  Upos, 
The  lofty  crag  of  Caucasus  called  Strobilus,  to  which  Prometheus  had 
been  attached,  was  pointed  out  to  Arrian  himself  in  his  Periplus  (p.  12. 
Geogr.  Minor,  vol.  i.). 
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mountains,  in  the  islands  called  Apsyrtides  near 
the  Illyrian  coast,  at  the  bay  of  Caieta  as  well  as  at 
Poseid6nia  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  in  the 
island  of  JSthalia  or  Elba,  and  in  Libya'. 
Argonautic  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  Argonautic  expe- 
generaiiy.  dition,  ouc  of  the  uiost  Celebrated  and  widely-dif- 
fused  among  the  ancient  tales  of  Greece.  Since  so 
many  able  men  have  treated  it  as  an  undisputed 
reality,  and  even  made  it  the  pivot  of  systematic 
chronological  calculations,  I  may  here  repeat  the 
opinion  long  ago  expressed  by  Heyne,  and  even 
indicated  by  Burmann,  that  the  process  of  dissect- 
ing the  story  in  search  of  a  basis  of  fact,  is  one 
altogether  fruitless*.     Not  only  are  we  unable  to 

>  Strabo,  i.  pp.  21>  45>  46 ;  v.  224-252.    Pompon.  Mel.  ii.  3.    Die- 
dor.  iv.  66.    Apoll6ii.  Rhod.  iv.  666.    Lycophron,  1273.— 
Tvpciv  fiaK€dviit  dfi<l>\  KipKolov  parras 
*Apyot)ff  re  ieXfiv6y  Spfujv  Alrirrip  fuyav. 

*  Heyne,  Obsery.  ad  Apollod6r.  i.  9,  16.  p.  72.  "  Minim  in  modum 
fallitur,  qui  in  his  oommentia  certom  fundum  historicum  yel  geographi- 
cum  aut  exquirere  atudet,  ant  se  reperisse,  atque  historicam  vel  geogra- 
phicam  aliquam  doctrinam,  systema  nos  dicimu8>  inde  procudi  posse, 
putat,"  &c. 

See  also  the  observations  interspersed  in  Burmann's  Catalogos  Argo- 
nautarum,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Valerius  Flaccus. 

The  Persian  antiquarians  whom  Herodotus  cites  at  the  beginning  of 
his  history  (i.  2-4 — ^it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Herodotus  did  not 
inform  us  who  they  were,  and  whether  they  were  the  same  as  those  who 
said  that  Perseus  was  an  Assyrian  by  birth,  and  had  become  a  Greek, 
vi.  M),  joined  together  the  abductions  of  Id  and  of  £ur6p^,  of  MMea 
and  of  Helen,  as  pairs  of  connected  proceedings,  the  second  injury  being 
a  retaliation  for  the  first, — they  drew  up  a  debtor  and  creditor  account 
of  abductions  between  Asia  and  Europe.  The  Kolchian  king  (they  said) 
had  sent  a  herald  to  Greece  to  ask  for  his  satisfaction  for  the  wrong 
done  to  him  by  Jas6n  and  to  re-demand  his  daughter  MSdea;  but  he 
was  told  in  reply  that  the  Greeks  had  received  no  satisfaction  for  the 
previous  rape  of  16. 

There  was  some  ingenuity  in  thus  binding  together  the  old  fables,  so 
as  to  represent  the  invasions  of  Greece  by  Dailus  and  Xerxes  as  retalia- 
tions for  the  unexpiatcd  destruction  wrought  by  Agamemn6n. 
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assign  the  date,  or  identify  the  crew,  or  decipher 
the  log-book,  of  the  Arg6,  but  we  have  no  means 
of  settling  even  the  preliminary  question,  whether 
the  voyage  be  matter   of  fact  badly  reported,  or 
legend    from  the   beginning.     The   widely-distant 
spots  in  which  the  monuments  of  the  voyage  were 
shown,    no  less  than  the  incidents  of  the  voyage 
itself,  suggest  no  other  parentage  than  epical  fancy. 
The  supernatural  and  the  romantic  not  only  consti- 
tute an  inseparable  portion  of  the  narrative,  but 
even  embrace  all  the  prominent  and  characteristic 
features ;  if  they  do  not  comprise  the  whole,  and  if 
there  be  intermingled  along  with  them  any  sprink- 
ling of  historical  or  geographical  fact, — a  question 
to  us  indeterminable, — there  is  at  least  no  solvent 
by  which  it  can  be  disengaged,  and  no  test  by  which 
it  can  be  recognised.     Wherever  the  Grecian  ma- 
riner sailed,  he  carried  his  religious  and  patriotic 
mythes  along  with  him.     His  fancy  and  his  faith 
were  alike  full  of  the  long  wanderings  of  Jas6n, 
Odysseus,  Perseus,  HSraklSs,  Dionysus,  Triptole- 
mus  or  16 ;  it  was  pleasing  to  him  in  success,  and 
consoling  to  him  in  difficulty,  to  believe  that  their 
journeys  had  brought  them  over  the  ground  which 
he  was    himself  traversing.     There  was    no   tale 
amidst  the  wide  range  of  the  Grecian  epic  more 
calculated  to  be  popular  with  the  seaman,  than  the 
history  of  the  primaeval  ship  Arg6,  and  her  distin- 
guished crew,  comprising  heroes  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  and  especially  the  Tyndarids  Kastdr  and 
Pollux,  the    heavenly  protectors    invoked    during 
storm  and  peril.     He  localised    the   legend  anew 
wherever  he  went,  often  with  some  fresh  circum- 
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Stances  suggested  either  by  his  own  adventures  or 
by  the  scene  before  him.  He  took  a  sort  of  reli- 
gious possession  of  the  spot,  connecting  it  by  a  bond 
of  faith  with  his  native  land,  and  erecting  in  it  a 
temple  or  an  altar  with  appropriate  commemorative 
solemnities.  The  Jasbnium  thus  established,  and 
indeed  every  visible  object  called  after  the  name  of 
the  hero,  not  only  served  to  keep  alive  the  legend 
of  the  Arg6  in  the  minds  of  future  comers  or  inha- 
bitants, but  was  accepted  as  an  obvious  and  satis- 
factory proof  that  this  marvellous  vessel  had  ac- 
tually touched  there  in  her  voyage. 
Fabulous  The  epic  poets,  building  both  on  the  general  love 

f!^u.^  of  fabulous  incident  and  on  the  easy  faith  of  the 
fiJdure!d  people,  dealt  with  distant  and  unknown  space  in 
STnow!"  '^®  snme  manner  as  with  past  and  unrecorded  time, 
ledge  in-  They  created  a  mythical  geography  for  the  former, 
and  a  mythical  history  for  the  latter.  But  there 
was  this  material  difference  between  the  two :  that 
while  the  unrecorded  time  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
verification,  the  unknown  space  gradually  became 
trodden  and  examined.  In  proportion  as  authentic 
local  knowledge  was  enlarged,  it  became  necessary 
to  modify  the  geography,  or  shift  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, of  the  old  mythes  ;  and  this  perplexing  problem 
was  undertaken  by  some  of  the  ablest  historians 
and  geographers  of  antiquity, — for  it  was  painful 
to  them  to  abandon  any  portion  of  the  old  epic,  as 
if  it  were  destitute  of  an  ascertainable  basis  of 
truth. 

Many  of  these  fabulous  localities  are  to  be  found 
in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the  other  Greek  poets 
and   logographers, — Erytheia,    the  garden  of   the 
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Hesperides,  the  garden  of  PhcebusS  to  which  Bo* 
reas  transported  the  Attic  maiden  Orithyia,  the  de* 
licious  country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  the  Eiysian 
plain',  the  floating  island  of  ^olus,  Thrinakia,  the 
country  of  the  Ethiopians,  the  Laestrygones,  the 
Kykldpes,  the  Lotophagi,  the  Sirens,  the  Cimme- 
rians and  the  Gorgons^,  &c.  These  are  places  which 
(to  use  the  expression  of  Pindar  respecting  the  Hy- 
perboreans) you  cannot  approach  either  by  sea  or 
by  land^ :  the  wings  of  the  poet  alone  can  carry 
you  thither.  They  were  not  introduced  into  the 
Greek  mind  by  incorrect  geographical  reports,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  had  their  origin  in  th^  legend,  and 
passed  from  thence  into  the  realities  of  geography^, 

^  Sophokl.  ap.  Strabo.  vii.  p.  295.— 

*Yir€p  Tf  ir6ifT0v  napr  «r*  ea-xara  x^v6s, 
Nvicrrfs  T€  nrjyas  oipopov  r  a»aimix^% 

'  Odyss.  iv,  562.  The  islands  of  the  blessed,  in  Hesiod,  are  near 
the  ocean  (Opp.  Di.  169). 

>  Hesiod,  Theogon.  275-290.  Homer,  Iliad,  i.  423.  Odyss.  i.  23 ; 
ix.  86-206 ;  z.  4-83 ;  xii*  135.     Mimnerm.  Fragm.  13,  Schneidewin. 

*  Pindar,  Pyth.  x.  29.— 

Nav(rl  d'  oOrw  mC^s  It^v  dy  tvpoit 

*£y  *Yir€pPop€av  ay&va  Bavfiarop  6d6», 

nap*  ols  iroT€  ll€p<r€vs  idaifraro  \ayeras,  &c. 

Hesiod,  and  the  old  epic  poem  called  the  Epigoni>  both  mtntioned  the 

Hyperboreans  (Herod,  iv.  32-34). 

*  This  idea  is  well  stated  and  sustained  by  Volcker  (Mythische  Geo- 
graphic der  Griechen  und  Romer,  cap.  i.  p.  11),  and  by  Nitzsch  in  his 
Comments  on  the  Odyssey — Introduct.  Remarks  to  b.  ix.  p.  xii.-xxxiii. 
The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters  of  the  History  of  Orchomenos,  by 
O.  Muller,  are  also  full  of  good  remarks  on  the  geography  of  the  Argo- 
nautic  voyage  (pp.  274-299). 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  this  disposition  of  the  Greeks  is  to  be 
found  in  the  legendary  discoveries  of  Alexander  and  his  companions, 
when  they  marched  over  the  untrodden  regions  in  the  east  of  the  Per- 
sian empire  (see  Arrian,  Hist.  Al.  v.  3 :  compare  Lucian,  Dialog.  Mor- 
tuor.  xiv.  vol.  i.  p.  212,  Tauch),  because  these  ideas  were  first  broached 
at  a  time  when  geographical  science  was  sufiiciently  advanced  to  can- 
vass and  criticise  them.    The  earlv  settlers  in  Italv,  Sicily,  and  the 
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which  they  contributed  much  to  pervert  and  confuse. 
For  the  navigator  or  emigrant,  starting  with  an  un- 
suspicious faith  in  their  real  existence,  looked  out  for 
them  in  his  distant  voyages,  and  constantly  fancied 
that  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  them,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  identify  their  exact  situation.  The  most  contra- 
dictory accounts  indeed,  as  might  be  expected,  were 
often  given  respecting  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
such  fanciful  spots,  but  this  did  not  put  an  end  to 
the  general  belief  in  their  real  existence. 

In  the  present  advanced  state  of  geographical 
knowledge,  the  story  of  that  man  who  after  read- 
ing Gulliver's  Travels  went  to  look  in  his  map  for 
Lilliput,  appears  an  absurdity.  But  those  who  fixed 
the  exact  locality  of  the  floating  island  of  iEolus 
or  the  rocks  of  the  Sirens  did  much  the  same' ; 
and,  with  their  ignorance  of  geography  and  imper- 
fect appreciation  of  historical  evidence,  the  error 
was  hardly  to  be  avoided.  The  ancient  belief 
which  fixed  the  Sirens  on  the  islands  of  Sirenusae 
off  the  coast  of  Naples — the  Kykl6pes,  Erytheia,  and 
the  Laestrygones  in  Sicily — the  Lotophagi  on  the 
island  of  M6ninx*  near  the  Lesser  Syrtis — the  Phae- 
akians  at  Korkyra — and  the  goddessCircS  at  the  pro- 
montory of  Circeium — took  its  rise  at  a  time  when 

Euxine,  indulged  their  fanciful  vision  without  the  fear  of  any  such 
monitor :  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  map  hefore  the  days  of  Anaxi- 
mander^  the  disciple  of  Thal^. 

'  See  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  Prolegg.  ad  Homer,  c.  49.  Compare  Spohn 
— "de  extremcL  Odysseae  parte  " — p.  97. 

'  Straho,  xvii.  p.  834.  An  altar  of  Odysseus  was  shown  upon  this  is- 
land, as  well  AS  some  other  evidences  (<rvfi0oXa)  of  his  visit  to  the  place. 

Apoll6nius  Rhodius  copies  the  Odyssey  in  speaking  of  the  island  of 
Thrinakia  and  the  cattle  of  Ilelios  (iv.  965,  with  Schol.).  He  conceives 
Sicily  as  Thrinakia,  a  name  afterwards  exchanged  for  Trinakria.  The 
Scholiast  ad  Apoll.  (1.  c.)  speaks  of  Trinax  king  of  Sicily.  Compare 
iv.  291  with  the  Scholia. 
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these  regions  were  first  Hellenised  and  compara- 
tively little  visited.  Once  embodied  in  the  local 
legends,  and  attested  by  visible  monuments  and 
ceremonies,  it  continued  for  a  long  time  unassailed ; 
and  ThucydidSs  seems  to  adopt  it,  in  reference  to 
Korkyra  and  Sicily  before  the  Hellenic  colonisa- 
tion, as  matter  of  fact  generally  unquestionable', 
though  little  avouched  as  to  details.  But  when 
geographical  knowledge  became  extended,  and  the 
criticism  upon  the  ancient  epic  was  more  or  less 
systematised  by  the  literary  men  of  Alexandria  and 
Pergamus,  it  appeared  to  many  of  them  impossible 
that  Odysseus  could  have  seen  so  many  wonders  or 
undergone  such  monstrous  dangers,  within  limits 
so  narrow,  and  in  the  familiar  track  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Tiber.  The  scene  of  his  weather- 
driven  course  was  then  shifted  farther  westward. 
Many  convincing  evidences  were  discovered,  espe- 
cially by  AsklepiadSs  of  Myrlea,  of  his  having 
visited  various  places  in  Iberia^ :    several  critics 

^  Thucyd.  i.  25>yi.  2.  These  local  legends  i^pear  in  the  eyes  of 
Strabo  convincing  evidence  (i.  p.  23-26), — the  tomb  of  the  siren  Par- 
thenop^  at  Naples,  the  stories  at  Cumce  and  Diksearchia  about  the  vcxvo- 
luwT€iov  of  Avemus,  and  the  existence  of  places  named  after  Baius  and 
Mislnus,  the  companions  of  Odysseus,  &c. 

'  Strabo,  iii.  p.  150-157*  Ov  yhp  ia6»ow  ol  Karh  rijp  'irdkUof  Koi  Suec- 
\iap  T&irot  Koi  aXXot  TUf€S  r&»  touvt»v  aTffUia  viroypa<l)ov<nv,  dKKii  ical 
iv  T^  ^Ifiripiq,  *Odv(r(reia  irilXif  dc(ician*ai,  ml  *A6rjvas  Up^Vy  jcal  SKka  fivpta 
iXyif  rrjs  eVcivov  nkcanjff  koi  SKXtov  t&v  ix  tov  Tpmxov  iro\€fiov  ircpiycyo- 
fUtwv  (1  adopt  Grosskurd's  correction  of  the  text  from  y€vofUvt»v  to 
ntpiytvofUvav,  in  the  note  to  his  German  translation  of  Strabo). 

AsklepiadSs  (of  Myrlea  in  Bithynia,  about  170  b.  c.)  resided  some 
time  in  Turditania,  the  south  western  region  of  Spain  along  the  Guar- 
dalquivir,  as  a  teacher  of  Greek  literature  {naiMcas  rh  ypammriKa)^ 
and  composed  a  periegesis  of  the  Iberian  tribes,  which  unfortunately 
has  not  been  presei'ved.  He  made  various  discoveries  in  arehieology, 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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imagined  that  he  had  wandered  about  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  outside  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  \ 
and  they  recognised  a  section  of  Lotophagi  on 
the  coast  of  Mauritania,  over  and  above  those 
who  dwelt  on  the  island  of  MSninx^  On  the 
other  hand,  Eratosthenes  and  Apollod6rus  treated 
the  places  visited  by  Odysseus  as  altogether  un- 

wid  successfuUy  cpimected  his  old  legends  with  several  portions  of  the 
territory  before  him.  His  discoveries  were, — I.  In  the  temple  of 
Ath^nd,  at  this  Iberian  town  of  Odysseia,  there  were  shields  and  beaks 
of  ships  affixed  to  the  walls,  monuments  of  the  visit  of  Odysseus  him- 
self. 2.  Among  the  Kallieki,  in  the  northern  part  of  Portugal^  several  of 
the  companions  of  Teukros  had  settled  and  left  descendants :  there  were 
in  that  region  two  Grecian  cities,  one  called  Hellen^,  the  other  called 
Amphiiochi ;  for  Amphilochus  also,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus,  had  died 
in  Iberia,  and  many  of  his  soldiers  had  taken  up  their  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  interior.  3.  Many  new  inhabitants  had  come  into  Iberia 
with  the  expedition  of  IlSrakl^ ;  some  also  after  the  conquest  of  Mes- 
s^nd  by  the  Lacedsem6nians.  4.  In  Cantabria,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Spain,  there  was  a  town  and  region  of  Lacedaemonian  colonists.  5.  In 
the  same  portion  of  the  country  there  was  the  town  of  Opsikella,  founded 
by  Opsikellas,  one  of  the  companions  of  Antenor  in  his  emigration  from 
Troy  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  157). 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  seeds  of  Grecian 
mythus  came  to  be  distributed  over  so  large  a  surface.  To  an  ordinary 
Greek  reader,  these  legendary  discoveries  of  Asklepiad^  would  probably 
be  more  interesting  than  the  positive  facts  which  he  communicated  re- 
specting the  Iberian  tribes;  and  his  Turditanian  auditors  would  be 
delighted  to  hear — while  he  was  reciting  and  explaining  to  them  the 
animated  passage  of  the  Iliad,  in  which  Agamemndn  extols  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  the  bow  of  Teukros  (viii.  281) — that  the  heroic  archer 
imd  his  companions  had  actually  set  foot  in  the  Iberian  peninsula. 

^  This  was  the  opinion  of  Krat6s  of  Mallus,  one  of  the  most  distin* 
guished  of  the  critics  on  Homer :  it  Was  the  subject  of  an  animated  con- 
troversy between  him  and  Aristarchus  (Aulus  GeUius,  N.  A.  xiv.  6 ; 
Strabo,  iii.  p.  157).  See  the  instructive  treatise  of  Lehrs,  De  Aristarchi 
Studiis,  c.  V.  $  4.  p.  251.  Much  controversy  also  took  place  among 
the  critics  respecting  the  ground  which  Menelaus  went  over  in  his  wan- 
derings (Odyss.  iv.).  Krat^s  affirmed  that  he  had  circumnavigated  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa  and  gone  to  India :  the  critic  Aristonikus, 
Strabo's  contemporary,  enumerated  all  the  different  opinions  (Strabo,  i. 
p.  38).  «  Strabo,  iii.  p.  157. 
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real,  for  which  scepticism  they  iacurred  much  re- 
proach\ 

The  fabulous  island  of  Erytheia, — the  residence 
of  the  three-headed  6ery6n  with  his  magnificent 
herd  of  oxen,  under  the  custody  of  the  two-headed 
dog  Orthrus,  described  by  Hesiod,  like  the  garden 
of  the  Hesperides,  as  extra-terrestrial,  on  the  far* 
ther  side  of  the  circumfluous  ocean,— ^this  island 
was  supposed,  by  the  interpreters  of  Stesichorus  the 
poet,  to  be  named  by  him  off  the  south-western  re-* 
gion  of  Spain  called  Tart^ssus,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Gadds.  But  the  historian  Hekatseus,  in 
his  anxiety  to  historicise  the  old  fable,  took  upon 
himself  to  remove  Erytheia  from  Spain  nearer  home 
to  Epirus.  He  thought  it  incredible  that  HSraklds 
should  have  traversed  Europe  from  east  to  west, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  cattle  of  Gery6n  to 
Eurystheus  at  Mykdnse,  and  he  pronounced  Gery6n 
to  have  been  a  king  of  Epirus,  near  the  Gulf  of 
Ambrakia.  The  oxen  reared  in  that  neighbourhood 
were  proverbially  magnificent,  and  to  get  them  even 
from  theace  and  bring  them  to  MykdnsB  (he  con- 
tended) was  no  ineonsiderable  task.  Arrian,  who 
cites  this  passage  from  Hekataeus,  concurs  in  the 
same  view, — an  illustration  of  the  licence  with 
which  ancient  authors  fitted  on  their  fabulous  geo- 
graphical names  to  the  real  earth,  and  brought 
down  the  ethereal  matter  of  legend  to  the  lower 
atmosphere  of  history^. 

>  Strabo,  i.  p.  22-44 ;  vii.  p.  299. 

'  Stesicbori  Fragm.  ed.  Kleine ;  Geryonis,  Fr.  5.  p.  60 ;  ap.  Strabo. 
iii.  p.  148 ;  Herodot.  iy.  8.  It  seems  very  doubtfal  whether  Stesichorus 
meant  to  indicate  any  neighbonring  island  as  Erytheia,  if  we  compare 
Fragm.  10.  p.  67  of  the  Geryonis,  and  the  passages  of  Athenaeas  and 
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Both  the  track  and  the  terminus  of  the  Argo* 
nautic  voyage  appear  in  the  most  ancient. epic  as 
little  within  the  conditions  of  reality,  as  the  speak- 
ing timbers  or  the  semi-divine  crew  of  the  vesseL 
In  the  Odyssey,  JE^tts  and  CircS  (Hesiod  names 
Mddea  also)  are  brother  and  sister,  ofispring  of 
HSlios.  The  iEsean  island,  adjoining  the  circum^ 
fluous  ocean,  ''where  the  house  and  dancing-ground 
of  Eds  are  situated,  and  where  Hdlios  rises,"  is  both 
the  residence  of  CircS  and  of  M&t^,  inasmuch  as 
Argrnamic  Odysscus,  in  rctumiug  from  the  former,  follows  the 
^?It^"  ^^^  course  as  the  Argd  had  previously  taken  in 
returning  from  the  latter \  JSven  in  the  conception 
of  Mimnermus,  about  600  b.c.  Ma  still  retained 
its  fabulous  attributes  in  conjunction  with  the  ocean 
and  Hdlios,  without  having  been  yet  identified  with 
any  known  portion  of  the  solid  earth^ ;  and  it  was 

Bustathius  there  cited.  He  seems  to  have  adhered  to  the  old  fable, 
placing  Erytheia  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  oceani-'strecm,  for  H6rakl6s 
crosses  the  ocean  to  get  to  it. 

Hekatseus,  ap.  Arrian.  Histor*  Alex.  ii.  16.  Skylax  places  Etytbeia, 
**  whither  Gery6n  is  said  to  have  ootne  tofeed  his  oxen,"  in  the  Kastid 
territory  near  the  Greek  city  of  Apoll6nia  on  the  Ionic  Gulf,  northwsrd 
of  the  Keraunian  mountains.  There  were  splendid  cattle  consecrated 
to  H£Uos  near  ApoUbnia,  watched  by  the  citizens  of  the  place  with 
great  care  (Herodot.  ix.  9d ;  Skylax,  c.  26). 

About  f^rytheia,  Cellarius  obserres  (Geogr.  Ant  ii.  1, 127),  "  Insula 
Erytheia,  quam  Tcteres  adjungunt  Gadibus,  yel  demersa  est,  vel  in  sco- 
pttlis  quserenda,  vel  pars  est  ipsarum  Gadium,  neque  hodie  ejus  formae 
aliqua,  uti  descripta  est,  fertur  superesse."  To  make  the  disjunctiye 
catalogue  complete,  he  ought  to  have  added,  "or  it  never  really  existed," 
— not  the  least  probable  Supposition  of  aU. 

>  Hesiod,  Theogon.  956-992;  Homer,  Odyss.  xii.  3-^.— - 
NJ/o-oy  h  Aiaiffv,  &6i  r  *Hovs  ffpiy€ytirit 
OZicia  jcal  x^P^*"  ^^^^9  ^  carroktu  ^cXtoio. 

'  Mimnerm.  Fragm.  10-11,  Schneidewin ;  Athenae.  vii.  p.  2/7. — 
Ovdc  Kor  hv  fuya  K&as  opviyayttf  aifrhs  *Ii;<roiy 
'E(  Aujs  rcX«<rar  aXyiw$«r<ray  6doy, 
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justly  remarked  by  DSmStrius  of  SkSpsis  in  anti- 
quity^ (tliough  Strabo  vainly  tries  to  refute  him), 
that  neither  Homer  nor  Mimnermus  designates  Kol^ 
chis  either  as  the  residence  of  M&t^B,  or  as  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Argonautic  voyage.  Hesiod  carried 
the  returning  Argonauts  through  the  river  Phasis 
into  the  ocean.  But  some  of  the  poems  ascribed 
to  Eum^lus  were  the  first  which  mentioned  M&t&B 
and  Kolchis,  and  interwove  both  of  them  into  the 
Corinthian  mythicail  genealogy*.  These  poems  seem 
to  have  been  composed  subsequent  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Sinopd,  and  to  the  commencement  of  Gre- 
cian settlement  on  the  BorysthenSs,  between  the 
years  600  and  500  b.c.  The  Greek  mariners  who 
explored  and  colonised  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  found  at  the  extremity  of  their  voyage  the 
river  Phasis  and  its  barbarous  inhabitants :  it  was 
the  easternmost  point  which  Grecian  navigation 
(previous  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great)  ever 
attained,  and  it  was  within  sight  of  the  impassable 

Ovlf  Ay  €v  *QKtapov  Kok^v  ikovto  p6ov, 

»  •  •  •  • 

*AKTiv€g  ;(pv<rco|>  Ktiarcu  iv  &<iKdfjup, 
*QKtayov  irapa  xctXeo-*,  ly  fx^^  Btiot  *lrfa-<ov, 

'  Strabo,  i.  p.  45-^6.  Arifirfrpuis  6  Sur^^iof irp6t  Ncay^  t6p  Kvfc- 

.iajv6v  <f>i\oTifAOT€p»t  dyriK€y»p,  €lv6vra,  &ri  o2  'Apyovovrcu  irXcovrer 
tU  ^a-iv  t6v  v<f>  'Opffpov  KOI  r&p  SkXc^y  SfioKcyovfjttvov  v\ovp,  idpyaavro 

rh  TTJs  *ld€uas  firyrpos  Uph  cVt  Kv^iKOP ^PXV'^  f^i^crl  fti/d*  tldtpai 

rrip  €lg  ^aa-ip  dirodrjfiiap  rod  'idtropos  'Ofitfpop,  Again,  p.  46, 
vapakap^p  fidprvpa  MifiP€pfiop,  bs  €P  rf  'Qmov^  irotfja'as  ouaja-ip 
AlffTOV,  &c. 

The  adverb  ^cXori/iorcfNor  reveals  to  us  the  munioipal  rivalry  and 
contention  between  the  small  town  Sk^psis  and  its^powerful  neighbour 
Kyzikus,  respecting  points  of  comparative  archaeology  i  f 

*  EumMus,  Fragm.  EvpoMr/a  7,  KoptpBuuch  2-5.  pp.  63-68,  Duntzer. 
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barrier  of  Caucasus^  They  believed,  not  unnatu- 
rally, that  they  had  here  found  '*  the  house  of  E68 
{the  morning)  and  the  rising-place  of  the  sun/*  and 
that  the  river  Phasis,  if  they  could  follow  it  to  its 
unknown  beginning,  would  conduct  them  to  the 
circumfluous  ocean.  They  gave  to  the  spot  the 
name  of  iEa,  and  the  fabulous  and  real  title  gra- 
dually became  associated  together  into  one  com- 
pound appellation, — the  Kolchian  iEa,  or  iEa  of 
Kolchis^.  While  Kolchis  was  thus  entered  on  the 
map  as  a  fit  representative  for  the  Homeric  **  house 
of  the  morning,"  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Thracian 
Bosportis  attracted  to  itself  the  poetical  fancy  of 
the  Sympl^gades,  or  colliding  rocks,  through  which 
the  heaven-protected  Argd  had  been  the  first  to 
pass.  The  powerful  Greek  cities  of  Kyzikus,  Hd- 
rakleia^  and  Sinop^,  each  fertile  in  local  legends, 
still  farther  contributed  to  give  this  direction  to  the 
Voyage ;  so  that  in  the  time  of  Hekataeus  it  had 
become  the  established  belief  that  the  Arg6  had 
started  from  l6lkos  and  gone  to  Kolchis. 
Mtt^  and  M&t&s  thus  rcccivcd  his  home  from  the  legendary 
faith  and  fancy  of  the  eastern  Greek  navigators  i 
his  sister  CircS,  originally  his  fellow-resident,  was 
localised  by  the  western.  The  Hesiodic  and  other 
poems,  giving  expression  to  the  imaginative  im- 
pulses of  the  inhabitants  of  Cumae  and  other 
early  Grecian  settlers  in  Italy  and  Sicily^,  had  re- 

>  Arrifm,  Feriplus  Font.  Etfidn.  p.  12 ;  ap.  Geogr.  MIdof.  toI.  L  He 
law  the  Caucasus  from  Dioskurias. 

s  HerodoU  L  3  s  vii.  193*197.    Eurip.  Med.  2.    Valer.  Flacc.  t.  51 . 

'  Strabo^  i.  p.  23.  Volcker  (Ueber  Homerische  Geographie,  v.  66)  is 
instructive  upon  this  point,  as  upon  the  geofcraphy  of  the  Greek  poets 
generally.   He  recognises  the  purely  mythical  character  of  iEa  in  Homer 


Circfi. 
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ferred  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus  to  the  western 
or  Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  had  planted  the  Cycldpes, 
the  Laestrygones,  the  floating  island  of  iEolus,  the 
Lotophagi»  the  Phseacians,  &c.,  about  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  Italy,  Libya,  and  Korkyra.  In  this  way  the 
iEsean  island — the  residence  of  Circ6,  and  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus,  from 
whence  he  passes  only  to  the  ocean  and  into  HadSs 
— came  to  be  placed  in  the  far  west,  while  the  Ma, 
of  iE6t6s  was  in  the  far  east — not  unlike  our  East 
and  West  Indies.  The  Homeric  brother  and  sister 
were  separated  and  sent  to  opposite  extremities  of 
the  Grecian  terrestrial  horizon'. 

The  track  from  Idlkos  to  Kolchis,  however, 
though  plausible  as  far  as  it  went,  did  not  realise 
all  the  conditions  of  the  genuine  fabulous  voyage : 
it  did  not  explain  the  evidences  of  the  visit  of  these 

and  Hesiodf  but  he  tries  to  prove — unsuccessfully,  in  my  judgement — 
that  Homer  places  i£et^  in  the  east,  while  CircS  is  in  the  west,  and 
that  Homer  refers  the  Argonautic  voyage  to  the  Euxine  Sea. 

^  Strabo  (or  Polybius,  whom  he  has  just  been  citing)  contends  that 
Homer  knew  the  existence  of  J£etSs  in  Kolchis,  and  of  CircS  at  Cir- 
ceium,  as  historical  persons,  as  well  as  the  voyage  of  Jas6n  to  Ma.  as 
an  historical  fact.  Upon  this  he  (Homer)  built  a  superstructure  of  fic- 
tion {vpoirftv0€vtia) :  be  invented  the  brotherhood  between  them,  and 
he  placed  both  the  one  and  the  other  in  the  exterior  ocean  {avyy^tftlas 
T€  lirXao-c  T&v  ovn»  dut^Kia-fupiov,  Ka\  €$<0K€avurft6p  a^j^lv,  i.  p.  20) ; 
perhaps  also  Jasdn  might  have  wandered  as  far  as  Italy,  as  evidences 
{<nnul&  riva)  ue  shown  that  he  did  {ib.). 

But  the  idea  that  Homer  conceived  M^t^B  in  the  extreme  east  and 
Circd  in  the  extreme  west,  is  not  reconcileable  with  the  Odyssey.  The 
supposition  of  Strabo  is  alike  violent  and  unsatisfactory. 

Circ^  was  worshiped  as  a  goddess  at  Circeii  (Cicero,  Nat.  Deor.  iii. 
19).  Hesiod,  in  the  Theogony,  represents  the  two  sons  of  Circl  by 
Odysseus  as  reigning  over  all  the  warHke  Tyn'heniaDS  (Theog.  1012), 
an  undefined  western  sovereignty.  The  great  Mamilian  gens  at  Tus- 
cnlum  traced  their  descent  to  Odysseus  and  CircS  (Dionys.  Hal.  iv. 
46;. 
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maritime  heroes  which  were  to  be  found  in  Libya, 
in  Kr6te,  in  AnaphS,  in  Korkyra,  in  the  Adriatic 
Retam  of  Gulf,  in  Italy,  and  in  iEthaiia.  It  became  neces- 
naute— dif-  sary  to  devise  another  route  for  them  in  their  re- 
•w  ^"  turn,  and  the  Hesiodic  narrative  was  (as  I  have 
before  observed),  that  they  came  back  by  the  cir- 
cumfluous ocean  :  first  going  up  the  river  Phasis 
into  the  circumfluous  ocean  ;  then  following  that 
deep  and  gentle  stream  until  they  entered  the  Nile, 
and  came  dclwn  its  course  to  the  coast  of  Libya. 
This  seems  also  to  have  been  the  belief  of  Heka* 
tseus'.  But  presently  several  Greeks  (and  Hero- 
dotus among  them)  began  to  discard  the  idea  of  a 
circumfluous  ocean-stream,  which  had  pervaded 
their  old  geographical  and  astronomical  fables,  and 
which  explained  the  supposed  easy  communication 
between  one  extremity  of  the  earth  and  another. 
Another  idea  was  then  started  for  the  returning 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  river  Ister,  or  Danube,  flowing  from  the  Rhi- 
psean  mountains  in  the  north-west  of  Europe,  di- 
vided itself  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  fell 

>  See  above,  p.  326.  There  is  an  opinion  eited  from  Hekatseui  in 
Schol.  Apoli.  Rhod.  iv.  284.  contrary  to  this,  which  is  given  by  the 
same  scholiast  on  iv.  259.  But,  in  spite  of  the  remarks  of  ELlausen 
(ad  Fragment.  Hekatsei,  187.  p.  98),  I  think  that  the  Schol.  ad  iv.  284 
has  made  a  mistake  in  citing  Hekatseus ;  the  more  so,  as  the  scholiast, 
as  printed  from  the  Codex  Parisinus,  cites  the  same  opinion  without 
mentioning  Hekatseus.  According  to  the  old  Homeric  idea,  the  ocean- 
stream  flowed  all  round  the  earth,  and  was  the  source  of  all  the  princi- 
pal rivers  which  flowed  into  the  great  internal  sea,  or  Mediterranean 
(see  Hekatseus,  Fr.  349 ;  Klausen,  ap.  Arrian.  ii.  16,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  Mediterranean  as  the  firydXi;  Oakacrtra),  Retaining  this  old  idea 
of  the  ocean-stream,  Hekateus  would  naturally  believe  that  the  Phasis 
joined  it :  nor  can  I  agree  with  Klausen  (ad  Fr.  187)  that  this  implies 
a  degree  of  ignorance  too  gross  to  impute  to  him. 
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into  the    Euxine   Sea,   and   the « other    into  the 
Adriatic. 

The  Argonauts,  fleeing  from  the  pursuit  ofM6t^s, 
had  been  obliged  to  abandon  their  regular  course 
homeward,  and  had  gone  from  the  Euxine  Sea  up 
the  Ister ;  then  passing  down  the  other  branch  of 
that  river,  they  had  entered  into  the  Adriatic,  the 
Kolchian  pursuers  following  them.  Such  is  the 
story  given  by  Apoll6nius  Rhodius  from  TimagStus, 
and  accepted  even  by  so  able  a  geographer  as  Era- 
tosthenes— who  preceded  him  by  one  generation, 
and  who,  though  sceptical  in  regard  to  the  locali- 
ties visited  by  Odysseus,  seems  to  have  been  a  firm 
believer  in  the  reality  of  the  Argonautic  voyaged 
Other  historians  again,  among  whom  was  Timseus, 
though  they  considered  the  ocean  as  an  outer  sea, 
and  no  longer  admitted  the  existence  of  the  old 
Homeric  ocean-stream,  yet  imagined  a  story  for  the 
return- voyage  of  the  Argonauts  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  old  tale  of  Hesiod  and  Hekataeus.  They 
alleged  that  the  Argd,  after  entering  into  the  Palus 
Mseotis,  had  followed  the  upward  course  of  the  river 
Tanais ;  that  she  had  then  been  carried  overland 
and  launched  in  a  river  which  had  its  mouth  in  the 

*  Apoll6iu  Rhod.  iv.  287  ;  Schol.  ad  iv.  284 ;  Pindar,  Pyth.  iv.  447, 
with  Schol. ;  Strabo,  i.  p.  46-57 ;  Aristot.  Mirabil.  Auscult.  c.  105. 
Altan  were  shown  in  the  Adriatic,  which  had  been  erected  both  by 
Jasftn  and  by  MMea  (t6.). 

Aristotle  belieyed  in  the  forked  coarse  of  the  Ister,  with  one  embou- 
chure in  the  Enzine  and  another  in  the  Adriatic :  he  notices  certain 
fishes  caHed  rplxtai,  who  entered  the  river  (like  the  Ai^nauts)  from  the 
Euxine,  went  up  it  as  fSu  as  the  point  of  bifurcation  and  descended  into 
the  Adriatic  (EEistor.  Animal.  viiL  15).  Compare  Ukert,  Geographic  der 
Griech.  und  Romer,  toI.  iii.  p.  145-147»  about  the  supposed  course  of 
the  Ister. 
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ocean  or  great  outer  sea.  When  in  the  ocean,  she 
had  coasted  along  the  north  and  west  of  Burope 
until  she  reached  Gadds  and  the  strait  of  Gibraltar, 
where  she  entered  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  there 
visited  the  many  places  specified  in  the  fable.  Of 
this  long  voyage,  in  the  outer  sea  to  the  north  and 
west  of  £urope,  many  traces  were  affirmed  to  exist 
along  the  coast  of  the  ocean  ^  There  was  again  a 
third  version,  according  to  which  the  Argonauts 
came  back  as  they  went,  through  the  Thracian 
Bosporus  and  the  Hellespont.  In  this  way  geo- 
graphical plausibility  was  indeed  maintained,  but 
a  large  portion  of  the  fabulous  matter  was  thrown 
overboard*. 

Such  were  the  various  attempts  made  to  reconcile 
the  Argonautic  legend  with  enlarged  geographical 
knowledge  and  improved  historical  criticism.  The 
problem  remained  unsolved,  but  the  faith  in  the 
legend  did  not  the  less  continue.  It  was  a  faith 
originally  generated  at  a  time  when  the  unassisted 
narrative  of  the  inspired  poet  sufficed  for  the  con-» 
viction  of  his  hearers  ;  it  consecrated  one  among 
the  capital  exploits  of  that  heroic  and  super- human 
race,  whom  the  Greek  was  accustomed  at  once  to 

*  Diod6r,  iv.  56 :  Timseus,  Fragm.  53.  Goller.  Skymnui  the  geo- 
grapher also  adopted  this  opinion  (Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  284-287).  The 
pseudo-Orpheus  in  the  poem  called  Argonautica  seems  to  give  a  jnmble 
of  all  the  diiferent  stories. 

s  Diod6r.  iv.  49.  This  was  the  tale  both  of  Sophoklds  and  of  Kalli- 
machua  (Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  iv.  284). 

See  the  Dissertation  of  Ukert,  Beylage  iv.  vol.  i.  part  2.  p.  320  of  his 
Geographie  derGriechen  und  Romer,  which  treats  of  the  Argonautic  voy- 
age at  some  length ;  also  J.  H.  Yossi  Alte  Weltkunde  tiber  die  Gestalt  der 
Erde,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Kritische  Blatter,  pp.  162, 
dl4'-326;  and  Forbiger;,  Handbuch  der  AltenGeograpliie-£iiiletung,p.8. 
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look  back  upon  as  his  ancestors  and  to  worship  con- 
jointly with  his  gods :  it  lay  too  deep  in  his  mind 
either  to  require  historical  evidence  for  its  support, 
or  to  be  overthrown  by  geographical  difficulties  as 
they  were  then  appreciated.  Supposed  traces  of  the  continued 
past  event y  either  preserved  in  the  names  of  places,  voya^^  ^ 
or  embodied  in  standing  religious  customs  with  ^,h  deter. 
their  explanatory  comments,  served  as  sufficient  "^"^^^^ 
authentication  in  the  eyes  of  the  curious  inquirer. 
And  even  men  trained  in  a  more  severe  school  of 
criticism  contented  themselves  with  eliminating  the 
palpable  contradictions  and  softening  down  the  su- 
pernatural and  romantic  events,  so  as  to  produce 
an  Argonautic  expedition  of  their  own  invention  as 
the  true  and  accredited  history.  Strabo,  though  he 
can  neither  overlook  nor  explain  the  geographical 
impossibilities  of  the  narrative,  supposes  himself  to 
have  discovered  the  basis  of  actual  fact,  which  the 
original  poets  had  embellished  or  exaggerated.  The 
golden  fleece  was  typical  of  the  great  wealth  of 
Kolchis,  arising  from  gold-dust  washed  down  by 
the  rivers  ;  and  the  voyage  of  Jas6n  was  in  reality 
an  expedition  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army, 
with  which  he  plundered  this  wealthy  country  and 
made  extensive  conquests  in  the  interior  ^     Strabo 

1  Strabo,  i.  p.  45.  He  speaks  here  of  the  voyage  of  Phryxns,  as  well 
as  that  of  Jas6n,  as  having  been  a  military  undertaking  {arpareia) :  so 
again^  iii.  p.  149,  he  speaks  of  the  military  expedition  of  Odysseus — 17 
Tov  'Odvo-o-cW  aTpariaf  and  ^  *Hf>aicXc'ovff  arparia  (ib.)*  Again,  xi.  p.  498. 
02  fiv$oi,  alpiTT6fi€Poi  TTjv  *ld<rovo£  (rrpartiav  wp€>€\$6vTog  y^xP*'  '^°*  ^>7~ 
hias'  crt  dc  irpSrepotf  r^v  ^pi^ov.  Compare  also  Justin,  xlii.  2-3 ;  Tacit. 
Annal.  vi.  34. 

Strabo  cannot  speak  of  the  old  fables  with  literal  fidelity :  he  uncon- 
sciously transforms  them  into  quasi -historical  incidents  of  his  own  ima- 
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has  nowhere  laid  down  what  he  supposes  to  have 
been  the  exact  measure  and  direction  of  Jasdn's 
march  y  but  he  must  have  regarded  it  as  very  long, 
since  he  classes  Jasdn  with  Dionysus  and  H6ra- 
klds,  and  emphatically  characterises  all  the  three 
as  having  traversed  wider  spaces  of  ground  than 
any  moderns  could  equal  ^  Such  was  the  compro- 
mise which  a  mind  like  that  of  Strabo  made  with 
the  ancient  legends.  He  shaped  or  cut  them  down 
to  the  level  of  his  own  credence,  and  in  this  waste 
of  historical  criticism,  without  any  positive  evi*- 
dence,  he  took  to  himself  the  credit  of  greater  pene* 
tration  than  the  literal  believers,  while  he  escaped 
the  necessity  of  breaking  formally  with  the  bygone 
heroic  world* 

gination.  Diod6rus  gives  a  narrative  of  the  same  kind^  with  decent 
substitutes  for  the  fabulous  elements  <iv.  40-47-56). 

^  Strabo,  i.  p.  48.  The  fiir-extending  expeditions  undertaken  in  the 
eastern  regions  by  Dionysus  and  HSrakles  were  constantly  present  to 
the  mind  of  Alexander  the  Great  as  subjects  of  eomparison  with  him- 
self:  he  imposed  upon  his  followers  perilous  and  trying  mardies,  from 
anxiety  to  equal  or  surpass  the  alleged  exploits  of  Semiramis,  Cyrus, 
Perseus,  and  H^rakUs.  (Arrian,  v.  2,  3 ;  vi.  24,  3;  vii.  10, 12.  Strabo 
iii.  p.  171 ;  XV.  P-'.686 ;  xvii.  p.  81.) 


CHAPTER  XIV 

LEGENDS  OF  THEBES. 

Thb  Boe6tian8  generally,  throughout  the  historical  Abundant 
age,  though  well  endowed  with  bodily  strength- and  Thibet.'' 
courage  \  are  represented  as  proverbially  deficient 
in  intelligencCi  taste,  and  fancy.  But  the  legendary 
population  of  ThSbes,  the  Kadmeians,  are  rich  in 
mythical  antiquities,  divine  as  well  as  heroic.  Both 
Dionysus  and  HSrakiSs  recognise  Thebes  as  their 
natal  city.  Moreover,  the  two  sieges  of  Thebes  by 
Adrastus,  even  taken  apart  from  Kadmus,  AntiopS, 
Amphidn  and  Zethus,  &c.,  are  the  most  prominent 
and  most  characteristic  exploits,  next  to  the  siege 
of  Troy,  of  that  pre-existing  race  of  heroes  who 
lived  in  the  imagination  of  the  historical  Hellenes. 
It  is  not  Kadmus,  but  the  brothers  Amphi6n  and 
Zethus,  who  are  given  to  us  in  the  Odyssey  as  the 
first  founders  of  ThSbes  and  the  first  builders  of  its 
celebrated  walls.     They  are  the  sons  of  Zeus  by 

^  The  eponym  Boedtus  ii  son  of  Poseiddn  and  Amd  (Euphorion  ap. 
Eustath.  ad  Uiad.  ii.  507).  It  was  from  Am6  in  Thessaly  that  the 
Bcedtians  were  said  to  have  oome,  when  they  invaded  and  occupied 
Boe6tia.  Euripides  made  him  son  of  Poseidon  and  Melanippd.  Another 
legend  recited  Bce6tus  and  Hell^  as  sons  of  Poseid6n  and  Antiopd 
(Hygin.  f.  167-186). 

.  The  Tanagreean  poetess  Korinna  (the  rival  of  Pindar^  whose  compo- 
sitions in  the  Bcedtian  dialect  are  unfortunately  lost)  appears  to  have 
dwelt  upon  this  native  Boe6tian  genealogy :  she  derived  the  Ogygian 
gates  of  Thebes  irom  Ogygus,  son  of  Bce6tus  (Schol.  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  iii. 
1178),  also  the  Fragments  of  Korinna  in  Schneidewin's  edition,  fr.  2. 
p.  432. 
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Amphidn 
and  Zethui 
Homeric 
foundera  of 
Kadmus 
and  Bced- 
tus — ^both 
distinct  le- 
gendt* 
Thibet. 


AntiopS,  daughter  of  Asdpus.  The  scholiasts  who 
desire  to  reconcile  this  tale  with  the  more  current 
account  of  the  foundation  of  ThSbes  by  Kadmus, 
tell  us  that  after  the  death  of  Amphidn  and  Zethus, 
Eurymachus,  the  warlike  king  of  the  Phlegyae,  in- 
vaded and  ruined  tlie  newly-settled  town,  so  that 
Kadmus  on  arriving  was  obliged  to  re-found  it\ 
But  Apolloddrus,  and  seemingly  the  older  logogra- 
phers  before  him,  placed  Kadmus  at  the  top,  and 
inserted  the  two  brothers  at  a  lower  point  in  the 
series.  According  to  them,  BSlus  and  Agendr  were 
the  sons  of  Epaphus  (son  of  the  Argeian  16)  by 
Libya.  Agen6r  went  to  PhoBnicia  and  there  became 
king :  he  had  for  his  offspring  Kadmus,  Phoenix, 
Kilix,  and  a  daughter  £ur6pa ;  though  in  the  Iliad 
Eurdpa  is  called  daughter  of  Phoenix^.  Zeus  fell 
in  love  with  Eur6pa,  and  assuming  the  shape  of  a 
bull,  carried  her  across  the  sea  upon  his  back  from 
Egypt  to  KrSte,  where  she  bore  to  him  Minds,  Rha- 
damanthus  and  Sarp^ddn.  Two  out  of  the  three 
sons  sent  out  by  Agen6r  in  search  of  their  lost 
sister,  wearied  out  by  a  long-protracted  as  well  as 
fruitless  voyage,  abandoned  the  idea  of  returning 
home:  Kilix  settled  in  Kilikia,  and  Kadmus  in 
Thrace®.    Thasus,  the  brother  or  nephew  of  Kad- 


Compare  Schd.  ad 
Eurip, 


^  Homer,  Odyts.  xi.  262,  and  Euatatfa.  ad  loc. 
Uiad.  zili.  301. 

'  Uiad,  xiy.  321.    16  ia  MpfHtrva  npoft^rmp  of  the  Th^bans. 
Phoenias.  2^7-^76. 

*  ApoUod6r.  ii.  1,  3 :  iiL  1,  8.  In  the  Heaiodic  poema  (ap.  Schol. 
Apoli.  Rhod.  ii.  178)  Phoenix  waa  recogniaed  aa  aon  of  Agen6r.  Phe» 
rekyd^  alao  deacribed  both  Phoenix  and  Kadmua  aa  aona  of  Agendr 
(Pherekyd.  Frag:ni.  40,  Didot).  Compare  Serviua  ad  Virgil,  ^neid.  i. 
338.  J^erekydda  expreaaly  mentioned  Kilix  (Apollod.  t^.}.  Beaidea 
the  Evpdnrtia  of  Steaichorua  (aee  Steaichor.  Fragm.  xv.  p.  73,  ed.  Kleine), 
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mus,  who  had  accompaaied  them  in  the  voyage, 
settled  and  gave  name  to  the  island  of  Thasus. 

Both  Herodotus  and  Euripides  represent  Kadmus 
as  an  emigrant  from  Phoenicia,  conducting  a  body 
of  followers  in  quest  of  Eur6pa.  The  account  of 
ApoUoddrus  describes  him  as  having  come  originally 
from  Libya  or  Egypt  to  Phoenicia :  we  may  presume 
that  this  was  also  the  statement  of  the  earlier  logo- 
graphers  PherekydSs  and  Hellanikus.  Condn,  who 
historicises  and  politicises  the  whole  legend,  seems 
to  have  found  two  different  accounts  ;  one  connect* 
ing  Kadmus  with  Egypt,  another  bringing  him  from 
Phoenicia.  He  tries  to  melt  down  the  two  into 
one,  by  representing  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  sent 
out  Kadmus,  had  acquired  great  power  in  Egypt — 
that  the  seat  of  their  kingdom  was  the  Egyptian 
Thebes — ^that  Kadmus  was  despatched,  under  pre- 
tence indeed  of  finding  his  lost  sister,  but  really  on 
a  project  of  conquest — and  that  the  name  Thdbes, 
which  he  gave  to  his  new  establishment  in  Boedtia, 
was  borrowed  from  ThSbes  in  Egypt,  his  ancestorial 
seat\ 

Kadmus  went  from  Thrace  to  Delphi  to  procure 
information  respecting  his  sister  Eur6pa,  but  the 
god  directed  him  to  take  no  further  trouble  about 
her ;  he  was  to  follow  the  guidance  of  a  cow,  and 
to  found  a  city  on  the  spot  where  the  animal  should 

.there  were  several  other  ancient  poems  on  the  adventures  of  Eur6pa ; 
one  in  particular  by  EumMus  (Schol.  ad  Iliad,  vi.  138),  which  however 
^an  hardly  be  the  same  as  the  r^  tfinj  rii  ciV  EvpJmiitf  alluded  to  by  Pau- 
sanias  (iz.  5, 4).  See  Wullner  de  Cydo  Epico,  p.  57  (Munster  1825). 
'  Con6n,  Narrat.  37.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  of  all  is 
the  tone  of  unbounded  sel^-confidence  with  which  Condn  winds  up  this 
tissue  of  uncertified  suppositions — vrcpl  /xcy  Kadfutv  koi  &rffi&v  otKi<rtws 
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How  lie  dowD.     The  condition  was  realised  on  the  site 

founded  by  of  ThSbes.  The  neighbouring  fountain  Areia  was 
guarded  by  a  fierce  dragon,  the  ofispring  of  Ards, 
who  destroyed  all  the  persons  sent  to  fetch  water. 
Kadmus  killed  the  dragon,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
AthSnS  sowed  his  teeth  in  the  earth  ^ :  there  sprang 
up  at  once  the  armed  men  called  the  Sparti,  among 
whom  he  flung  stones,  and  they  immediately  began 
to  assault  each  other  until  all  were  slain  except 
five.  Ards,  indignant  at  this  slaughter,  was  about 
to  kill  Kadmus ;  but  Zeus  appeased  him,  condemn- 
ing Kadmus  to  an  expiatory  servitude  of  eight  years, 
after  which  he  married  Harmonia,  the  daughter  of 
ArSs  and  Aphrodite — ^presenting  to  her  the  splendid 
necklace  fabricated  by  the  hand  of  HSphaestos, 
which  had  been  given  by  Zeus  to  Eur6pa*.  All 
the  gods  came  to  the  Kadmeia,  the  citadel  of  Th6be8, 
to  present  congratulations  and  gifts  at  these  nup- 
tials, which  seem  to  have  been  hardly  less  celebrated 
in  the  mythical  world  than  those  of  PSleus  and 
Thetis.    The  issue  of  the  marriage  was  one  son, 

*  Stesichor.  (Fragm.  16;  Kleine)  ap.  Schol.  Eurip.  Fhoeniss.  680. 
The  place  where  the  heifer  had  lain  down  was  itill  shown  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias  Cix.  12,  1). 

Lysimachus,  a  lost  author  who  wrote  Thebaica,  mentioned  Enrdpa 
as  haying  oome  with  Kadmus  to  Thebes,  and  told  the  story  in  many 
other  respects  very  differently  (Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  iii.  117^). 

'  Apollodor.  iii.  4,  1-3.  Pherekyd^  gave  this  account  of  the  neckr 
lace,  which  seems  to  imply  that  Kadmus  must  have  found  his  sister 
£ur6pa.  The  narrative  here  given  is  from  Hellanikus ;  that  of  Phere- 
kydgs  differed  from  it  in  some  respects;  compare  Hellanik.  Fragm. 
8  and  9,  and  Pherekyd.  Frag.  44.  The  resemblance  of  this  story  with 
that  of  Jas6n  and  MMb  (see  above,  chap.  ziii.  p.  324}  will  strike  every 
one.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  old  logographer  Pherekydds  ex- 
plained this  analogy  in  his  narrative ;  he  said  that  Ath^^  had  given 
half  the  dragon's  teeth  to  Kadmus  and  half  to  iEStls  (see  Schol.  Pindar. 
Isthm.  vi.  13). 
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Polyddrus,  and  four  daughters,  Autonod,  Ind,  Se- 
meld  and  Agavd^ 
From  the  five  who  alone  survived  of  the  warriors  ^''^^  p"."?*- 

tive  farailiet 

sprung  from  the  dragon's  teeth,  arose  five  great  atTheb^i, 
families  or  gentes  in  Thdbes  ;  the  oldest  and  noblest  sparti. 
of  its  inhabitants,  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the 
town.  They  were  called  Sparti,  and  their  name 
seems  to  have  given  rise,  not  only  to  the  fable  of 
the  sowing  of  the  teeth,  but  also  to  other  etymolo- 
gical narratives^. 

All  the  four  daughters  of  Kadmus  are  illustrious  l^^J^^^^ 
in  fabulous  history.  In6,  wife  of  Athamas,  the  son  ^{^'^'J'" 
of  ^olus,  has  already  been  included  among  the  le- 
gends of  the  Solids.  Semel6  became  the  mistress  of 
Zeus,  and  inspired  H6r6  with  jealousy.  Misguided 
by  the  malicious  suggestions  of  that  goddess,  she 
solicited  Zeus  to  visit  her  with  all  the  solemnity 
and  terrors  which  surrounded  him  when  be  ap- 
proached H6r6  herself.  The  god  unwillingly  con- 
sented, and  came  in  bis  chariot  in  the  midst  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  under  which  awful  accom- 
paniments the  mortal  frame  of  SemelS  perished,  s.  semei«. 
Zeus,  taking  from  her  the  child  of  which  she  was 
pregnant,  sewed  it  into  his  own  thigh:  after  the 
proper  interval  the  child  was  brought  out  and  born, 
aDd  became  the  great  god  Dionysus  or  Bacchus. 
Hermes  took  him  to  In6  and  Athamas  to  receive 

^  Heaiod,  Theogon.  976.  Leukothea,  the  sea-goddess,  daughter  of 
Kadmus,  is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  v.  334 ;  Diod6r.  iv.  2. 

>  Eurip.  Phoeniss.  680,  with  the  Scholia;  Pherekyd^,  Fragm.  44; 
Andr&tion,  ap.  Schol.  Pindar.  Isthm.  vi.  13.  Dionysius(?)  called  the 
Sparti  an  HBuos  BowrUis  (Schol.  Phoeniss.  1.  c). 

Eren  in  the  days  of  Plutarch,  there  were  persons  living  who  traced 
their  descent  to  the  Sparti  of  Thebes  (Plutarch,  Ser.  Num.  Vindict. 
p.  663). 
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their  protection.  Afterwards,  however,  Zeus  having 
transformed  him  into  a  kid  to  conceal  him  from  the 
persecution  of  H£r6,  the  nymphs  of  the  mountain 
Nysa  became  his  nurses  ^ 
3.  Auu>no6  Autonod,  the  third  daughter  of  Kadmus,  married 
AktadD.'^°  the  pastoral  hero  or  god  Aristaeus,  and  was  mother 
of  Aktsedn,  a  devoted  hunter  and  a  favourite  com- 
panion of  the  goddess  Artemis.  She  however  be- 
came displeased  with  him — either  because  he  looked 
into  a  fountain  while  she  was  bathing  and  saw  her 
naked — or  according  to  the  legend  set  forth  by  the 
poet  Stesichorus,  because  he  loved  and  courted 
SemelS — or  according  to  Euripides,  because  he 
presumptuously  vaunted  himself  as  her  superior  in 
the  chase.  She  transformed  him  into  a  stag,  so  that 
his  own  dogs  set  upon  and  devoured  him.  The 
rock  upon  which  Akteedn  used  to  sleep  when  fa- 
tigued with  the  chase,  and  the  spring  whose  trans- 
parent waters  had  too  clearly  revealed  the  form  of 
the  goddess,  were  shown  to  Pausanias  near  Platasa, 
on  the  road  to  Megara^. 

'  Apollod6r.  iii.  4, 2-9 ;  Dioddr.  iv.  2. 

'  See  Apollod6r.  iii.  4,  3;  Stesichor.  Fngm.  zvii.  Rleine;  Pnusan. 
i^.  2,  3;  Eurip.  Bacch.  337;  Dioddr.  iv.  81.  The  old  logog;nipher 
Akusilaus  copied  Stesicborus. 

Upon  this  well-known  stoiy  it  is  unnecettary  to  multiply  references. 
I  shall  however  briefly  notice  the  remarks  made  upon  it  by  Diod6ru8 
and  by  Pausanias,  as  an  illustration  oi  the  manner  in  which  the  literaiy 
,  Greeks  of  a  later  day  dealt  with  their  old  national  legends. 

Both  of  them  appear  implicitly  to  believe  the  fact,  that  Akt«66n  was 
devoured  by  his  own  dogs,  but  they  differ  materially  in  the  explanation 
of  it. 

Diod6rus  accepts  and  vindicates  the  miraculous  interposition  of  the 
displeased  goddess  to  punish  Aktaedn,  who,  according  to  one  stc»y,  had 
boasted  of  bis  superiority  in  the  chase  to  Artemis, — according  to  another 
story,  had  presumed  to  sohcit  the  goddess  in  marriage,  emboldened  by 
the  great  numbers  of  the  feet  of  animals  slain  in  the  chase  which  he 
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Agavd,  the  remaining  daughter  of  Kadmus,  mar-  4.  Agavs 
ried  Echi6n,  one  of  the  Sparti.  The  issue  of  these  pentheus.'' 
nuptials  was  Pentheus,  who,  when  Kadmus  became 
old,  succeeded  him  as  king  of  Thdbes.  In  his  reign 
Dionysus  appeared  as  a  god,  the  author  or  dis- 
coverer of  the  vine  with  all  its  blessings.  He  had 
wandered  over  Asia,  India  and  Thrace,  at  the  head 
of  an  excited  troop  of  female  enthusiasts — commu- 
nicating and  inculcating  everywhere  the  Bacchic 
ceremonies,  and  rousing  in  the  minds  of  women 
that  impassioned  religious  emotion  which  led  them 
to  ramble  in  solitary  mountains  at  particular  sea- 
sons, there  to  give  vent  to  violent  fanatical  excite- 
ment, apart  from  the  men,  clothed  in  fawn-skins 
and  armed  with  the  thrysus.  The  obtrusion  of  a 
male  spectator  upon  these  solemnities  was  esteemed 

had  hong  up  as  offeringa  in  her  temple.  "  It  is  not  improbable  (ob- 
serves Diod6nis)  that  the  goddess  was  angry  on  both  these  accounts. 
For  whether  Aktse6n  abused  these  hunting  presents  so  far  as  to  make 
them  the  means  of  gratifying  his  own  desires  towards  one  unapproach- 
able in  wedlock,  or  whether  he  presumed  to  call  himself  an  abler  hunter 
thim  her  with  whom  the  gods  themselves  will  not  compete  in  this  de- 
partment,— ^in  either  case  the  wrath  of  the  goddess  against  him  was  just 
and  legitimate  {6fio\oyovix€vriv  icai  biKalav  opyffv  ccrxf  irp6r  avrbv  ^  BtSs), 
With  perfect  propriety  therefore  (Kad($Xov  dc  iriBa»S»9)  was  he  transformed 
into  an  animal  such  as  those  he  had  hunted,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
very  dogs  who  had  killed  them."  (Diod.  iv.  80.) 

Pausanias,  a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  and  generally  less  mcHned  to 
scepticism  than  Diod6rus,  thinks  the  occasion  unsuitable  for  a  miracle 
or  special  interference.  Having  alluded  to  the  two  causes  assigned  for 
the  displeasure  of  Artemis  (they  are  the  two  first-mentioned  in  my  text, 
and  distinct  from  the  two  noticed  by  Dioddrus),  he  proceeds  to  say, 
*'  But  I  believe  that  the  dogs  of  Akt«6n  went  mad,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  goddess :  iu  this  state  of  madness  they  would  have  torn 
in  pieces  without  distinction  any  one  whom  they  met  (Paus.  ix.  2, 3. 
€y«»  dc  fcai  a»€v  O^ov  frct^o/juu  v6vov  Xva-a-ap  inifiaktwrov  *AKTaimpos 
Toifs  Kvvas).*'  He  retains  the  truth  of  the  final  catastrophe,  but  ration- 
alises it,  excluding  the  special  intervention  of  Artemis. 

2  a2 
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sacrilegious.  Though  the  rites  had  been  rapidly 
disseminated  and  fervently  welcomed  in  many  parts 
of  Thrace,  yet  there  were  some  places  in  which 
they  had  been  obstinately  resisted  and  their  votaries 
treated  with  rudeness ;  especially  by  Lykurgus,  king 
of  the  Edonian  Thracians,  upon  whom  a  sharp  and 
exemplary  punishment  was  inflicted  by  Dionysus. 
Heredsu        Th^bcs  was  the  first  city  of   Greece   to  which 

the  god  •' 

Dionyioi—  Dionysus  came,  at  the  head  of  his  Asiatic  troop  of 
bie  end.  fcmalcs,  to  obtaiu  divine  honours,  and  to  establish 
his  peculiar  rites  in  his  native  city.  The  venera- 
ble Kadmus,  together  with  his  daughters  and  the 
prophet  Teiresias,  at  once  acknowledged  the  divi- 
nity of  the  new  god,  and  began  to  offer  their  wor- 
ship  and  praise  to  him  along  with  the  solemnities 
which  he  enjoined.  But  Pentheus  vehemently  op- 
posed the  new  ceremonies,  reproving  and  maltreat- 
ing the  god  who  introduced  them :  nor  was  his 
unbelief  at  all  softened  by  the  miracles  which  Dio- 
nysus wrought  for  his  own  protection  and  for  that 
of  his  followers.  His  mother  Agavd,  with  her  sis- 
ters and  a  large  body  of  other  women  from  ThSbes, 
had  gone  out  from  Thebes  to  Mount  Kithserdn  to 
celebrate  their  solemnities  under  the  influence  of 
the  Bacchic  frenzy.  Thither  Pentheus  followed  to 
watch  them,  and  there  the  punishment  due  to  his  im- 
piety overtook  him.  The  avenging  touch  of  the  god 
having  robbed  him  of  his  senses,  he  climbed  a  tall 
pine  for  the  purpose  of  overlooking  the  feminine 
multitude,  who  detected  him  in  this  position,  pulled 
down  the  tree,  and  tore  him  in  pieces.  Agavd, 
mad  and  bereft  of  consciousness,  made  herself  the 
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foremost  in  this  assault,  and  carried  back  in  tri- 
umph to  Th6bes  the  head  of  her  slaughtered  son. 
The  aged  Kadmus,  with  his  wife  Harmonia,  retired 
among  the  liiyrians,  and  at  the  end  ot  their  lives 
were  changed  into  serpents,  Zeus  permitting  them 
to  be  transferred  to  the  £lysian  fields  ^ 

Polyd6rus  and   Labdakus   successively  became  ubdakus, 
kings  of  Thebes :  the  latter  at  his  death  left  an  in-  Amph^n 
fant  son,  Laius,  who  was  deprived  of  his  throne  by  l^t^""' 
Lykus.     And  here  we  approach  the  legend  of  An- 

'  Apollod.  iii.  5,  3-4 ;  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xxvi.  Eurip.  Bacch.  pasnm. 
Such  if  the  tragical  plot  of  this  memorable  drama.  It  is  a  striking  proof 
of  the  deep-seated  reverence  of  the  people  of  Athens  for  the  sanctity  of 
the  Bacchic  ceremonies,  that  they  could  have  borne  the  spectacle  of 
AgavS  on  the  stage  with  her  dead  son's  head,  and  the  expressions  of 
triumphant  sympathy  in  her  action  on  the  part  of  the  Chorus  (1168). 
MdiGoip'  'Ayawj  I  This  drama,  written  near  the  dose  of  the  life  of  Euri- 
pid^  and  exhibited  by  his  son  after  his  death  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran. 
67),  contains  passages  strongly  inculcating  the  necessity  of  implicit  de** 
ference  to  ancestorial  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  and  favourably 
contrasting  the  uninquiring  faith  of  the  vulgar  with  the  dissenting  and 
inquisitive  tendencies  of  superior  minds :  see  v.  196;  compare  w.  389 
and  422.— 

Ovdip  a-o<(nC6fua'$a  rotcrt  datfUMriv. 
Harpiovs  irapadox<^>  Av  9  SfirfkiKas  XP^^ 
K§KrfffA((ff  ovd€U  aura  KOTafiaXtl  \6yos, 
Ovd^  j)y  di  iKp»v  t6  (to^&v  tvpijrtu  <t>p€y»¥» 
Such  reproofs  "  insanientis  sapientiae "  certainly  do  not  fall  in  with  the 
plot  of  the  drama  itself,  in  which  Pentheus  appears  as  a  Conservative, 
resisting  the  introduction  of  the  new  religious  rites.    Taken  in  conjunc-* 
tion  with  the  emphatic  and  submissive  piety  which  reigns  through  the 
drama,  they  countenance  the  supposition  of  Tyrwhitt,  that  Euripid^  was 
anxious  to  repel  the  imputations,  so  often  made  against  him,  of  commerce 
with  the  philosophers  and  participation  in  sundry  heretical  opinions. 

Pacuvius  in  his  Pentheus  seems  to  have  closely  copied  Euripides ; 
see  Servius  ad  Virg.  iBneid.  iv.  469. 

The  old  Thespis  had  composed  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Pentheus: 
Suidas,  OcWtr ;  also  iEschylus ;  compare  his  EumenidSs,  25. 

According  to  Apollod6rus  (iu.  5,  5),  Labdakus  also  perished  in  a 
similar  way  to  Pentheus,  and  from  the  like  impiety, — tKtlv^  ffipov&v 
napanXrifria, 
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tiop6,  Z^thus  and  Amphidn,  whom  the  fabulists 
insert  at  this  point  of  the  ThSban  series.  Antiop^ 
is  here  the  daughter  of  Nykteus,  the  brother  of  Ly- 
kus.  She  is  deflowered  by  Zeus,  and  then,  while 
pregnant,  flies  to  Ep6peus,  king  of  Siky6n :  Nykteus 
dying  entreats  his  brother  to  avenge  the  injury, 
and  Lykus  accordingly  invades  Siky6n,  defeats  and 
kills  Ep6peus,  and  brings  back  Antiopd  prisoner  to 
Thdbes.  In  her  way  thither,  in  a  cave  near  Eleu* 
therse,  which  was  shown  to  Pausanias\  she  is  de- 
livered of  the  twin  sons  of  Zeus — Amphidn  and  Z6- 
thus — ^who,  exposed  to  perish,  are  taken  up  and 
nourished  by  a  shepherd,  and  pass  their  youth 
amidst  herdsmen,  ignorant  of  their  lofty  descent. 

AntiopS  is  conveyed  to  Thfibes,  where,  after  un- 
dergoing a  long  persecution  from  Lykus  and  his 
cruel  wife  DirkS,  she  at  length  escapes,  and  takes 
refuge  in  the  pastoral  dwelling  of  her  sons,  now 
grown  to  manhood.  Dirkd  pursues  and  requires 
her  to  be  delivered  up;  but  the  sons  recognise 
and  protect  their  mother,  taking  an  ample  revenge 
upon  her  persecutors.  Lykus  is  slain,  and  DirkS 
is  dragged  to  death,  tied  to  the  horns  of  a  bull^. 
Amphidn  and  ZSthus,  having  banished  Laius,  be- 

>  Pausan.  i.  38,  9. 

'  For  the  adventures  of  Antiop^  and  her  sons,  see  Apollod6r.  iii.  5 ; 
Pausan.  ii.  6,  2 ;  ix.  5,  2. 

The  narrative  given  respecting  Epdpeas  in  the  ancient  Cyprian  verses 
seems  to  have  heen  very  different  from  this,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  brief  notice  in  Produs's  Argument, — &s  'Ewawrcw  <l>^ipas  rrfy  Av- 
Kovpyov  (Avicov)  yvvaiKa  €$€7rop&q0rj  i  it  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
story  given  in  the  seventh  fable  of  Hyginus,  and  followed  by  Propertius 
(iii.  15) ;  the  eighth  fable  of  llyginus  contains  the  tale  of  Antiop^  as 
given  by  Euripides  and  Ennius.  The  storv  of  Pausanias  differs  from 
both. 

The  Scholiast  ad  Apolldn.  Rhod.  i.  7^,  says  that  there  were  two 
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come  kings  of  Thebes.  The  former,  taught  by 
Hermes,  and  possessing  exquisite  skill  on  the  lyre, 
employs  it  in  fortifying  the  city,  the  stones  of  the 
walls  arranging  themselves  spontaneously  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  rhythm  of  his  song\ 

ZSthus  marries  Addon,  who,  in  the  dark  and 
under  a  fatal  mistake,  kills  her  son  Itylus :  she  is 
transformed  into  a  nightingale,  while  Zdthus  dies  of 
grief'.  Amphidn  becomes  the  husband  of  Niobd, 
daughter  of  Tantalus,  and  the  father  of  a  numerous 
offspring,  the  complete  extinction  of  which  by  the 
hands  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  has  already  been  re- 
counted in  these  pages. 

persons  named  Antiop^ ;  one,  daughter  of  Asdpus,  the  other,  daughter 
of  Nykteus.  Pausanias  is  content  with  supposing  one  only,  really  the 
daughter  of  Nykteus,  but  there  was  a  <t>rinvj  that  she  was  daughter  of 
As6pus  (ii.  6, 2).  Asius  made  Antiop^  daughter  of  Asdpus,  and  mother 
(both  by  Zeus  and  by  Epdpeus :  such  a  junction  of  divine  and  human 
paternity  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  Greek  legends)  of  Zdthus  and 
Amphi6n  (ap.  Paus.  1.  c). 

The  contradictory  versions  of  the  story  are  brought  together,  though 
not  very  perfectly,  in  Sterk's  Essay,  De  Labdacidarum  Historic,  p.  38-43 
(Leyden,  1829). 

'  This  stoiy  about  the  lyre  of  Amphidn  is  not  noticed  in  Homer,  but 
it  was  narrated  in  the  ancient  tirrj  cs  EvpJamjv  which  Pausanias  had  read: 
the  wild  beasts  as  well  as  the  stones  were  obedient  to  his  strains  (Paus. 
iz.  5, 4).  Pherekyd^  also  recounted  it  (Pherekyd.  Fragm.  1 02,  Didot). 
The  tablet  of  inscription  (^Avaypac^^)  at  Siky6n  recognised  Amphi6n  as 
the  first  composer  of  poetry  and  harp-music  (Plutarch,  de  Music&,  c.  3. 
p,  1132). 

'  The  tale  of  the  wife  and  son  of  Zdthus  is  as  old  as  the  Odyssey 
(xiz.  525).  Pausanias  adds  the  statement  that  Zdthus  died  of  grief 
(iz.  5,  5 ;  Pherekyd^,  Fragm.  102,  Did.).  Pausanias,  however,  as  well 
as  Apollod6ru8,  tells  us  that  ZSthus  married  Th£b^,  from  whom  the 
name  Thdbes  was  given  to  the  city.  To  reconcile  the  conflicting  pre- 
tensions of  Z^thus  and  Amphi6n  with  those  of  Kadmus,  as  founders  of 
Thebes,  Pausanias  supposes  that  the  latter  was  the  original  settler  of 
^he  hill  of  the  Kadmeia,  while  the  two  former  extended  the  settlement 
to  the  lower  city  (ix,  6,  1-3). 
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Here  ends  the  legend  of  the  beautiful  AntiopS 
and  her  twin  sons — the  rude  and  unpolished »  but 
energetic,  Zdthus — and  the  refined  and  amiable,  but 
dreamy,  Amphi6n.  For  so  Euripides,  in  the  drama 
of  Antiopd  unfortunately  lost,  presented  the  two 
brothers,  in  affectionate  union  as  well  as  in  striking 
contrast  ^  It  is  evident  that  the  whole  story  stood 
originally  quite  apart  from  the  Kadmeian  family, 
and  so  the  rudiments  of  it  yet  stand  in  the  Odys- 
sey ;  but  the  logographers,  by  their  ordinary  con- 
necting artifices,  have  opened  a  vacant  place  for  it 
in  the  descending  series  of  ThSban  mythes.  And 
they  have  here  proceeded  in  a  manner  not  usual 
with  them.  For  whereas  they  are  generally  fond  of 
multiplying  entities,  and  supposing  different  histori- 
cal personages  of  the  same  name,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce an  apparent  smoothness  in  the  chronology — 
they  have  here  blended  into  one  person  Amphidn 
the  son  of  Antiopd  and  Amphidn  the  father  of 
Chl6ris,  who  seem  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other  in  the  Odyssey.  They  have  further  assigned 
to  the  same  person  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
legend  of  Niob£,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally 
framed  quite  apart  from  the  sons  of  Antiop^. 

Amphidn  and  Zdthus  being  removed,  Laius  be- 
came king  of  Thebes.     With  him  commences  the 

'  See  Valckenaer,  Diatribe  in  Eurip.  Reliq.  cap.  7>  p*  58;  Welcker, 
Giiechiscb.  Tragod.  ii.  p.  81 1 .  There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between 
the  Antiopd  of  Euripid^  and  the  T3nr6  of  Sophokl^  in  many  points. 

Plato  in  his  Gorgias  has  preserved  a  few  fragments,  and  a  tolerably 
clear  general  idea  of  the  characters  of  Zdthus  and  Amphidn  (Gorg. 
.90-92) ;  see  also  Horat.  Epist.  i.  18,  42. 

fioth  Livins  and  Pacuvius  had  tragedies  on  the  scheme  of  this  of 
Euripides,  the  former  seemingly  a  translation. 


Laius — 
(Edipua — 
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ever-celebrated  series  of  adventures  of  CEdipus  and 
his  family.  Laias,  forewarned  by  the  oracle  that 
any  son  whom  he  might  beget  would  kill  him,  Legendary 
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caused  CEdipus  as  soon  as  be  was  born  to  be  ex-  (Edipusand 
posed  on  Mount  Kithaerdn.  Here  the  herdsmen  of  **"  ^*"*''^' 
Polybus  king  of  Corinth  accidentally  found  him 
and  conveyed  him  to  their  master,  who  brought 
him  up  as  his  own  child.  In  spite  of  the  kindest 
treatment,  however,  CEdipus  when  he  grew  up 
found  himself  exposed  to  taunts  on  the  score  of  his 
unknown  parentage,  and  went  to  Delphi  to  inquire 
of  the  god  the  name  of  bis  real  father.  He  re- 
ceived for  answer  an  admonition  not  to  go  back  to 
his  country ;  if  he  did  so,  it  was  his  destiny  to  kill 
his  father  and  become  the  husband  of  his  mother. 
Knowing  no  other  country  but  Corinth,  he  accord- 
ingly determined  to  keep  away  from  that  city,  and 
quitted  Delphi  by  the  road  towards  Boe6tia  and 
Ph6kis.  x\t  the  exact  spot  where  the  roads  leading 
to  these  two  countries  forked,  he  met  Laius  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  mules,  when  the  insolence  of  one 
of  the  attendants  brought  on  an  angry  quarrel,  in 
which  CEdipus  killed  Laius,  not  knowing  him  to  be 
his  father.  The  exact  place  where  this  event  hap- 
pened, called  the  Divided  Way\  was  memorable 
in  the  eyes  of  all  literary  Greeks,  and  is  especially 
adverted  to  by  Pausanias  in  his  periegesis. 

On  the  death  of  Laius,  Kre6n,  the  brother  of 
Jokasta,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Thfibes.     At 

>  See  the  deacription  of  the  locality  in  K.  O.  Miiller  (Orchomenos, 
c.  i.  p.  37). 

The  tombs  of  Laius  and  his  attendant  were  still  seen  there  in  the 
days  of  Pausanias  (x.  5,  2). 
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this  time  the  country  was  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  gods,  and  was  vexed  by  a  terrible  monster,  with 
the  face  of  a  woman,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  the 
TheSphiDz.  tail  of  a  lion,  called  the  Sphinx^ — sent  by  the  wrath 
of  HSrS,  and  occupying  the  neighbouring  mountain 
of  Phikium.  The  Sphinx  had  learned  from  the 
Muses  a  riddle,  which  she  proposed  to  the  Thdbans 
to  resolve :  on  every  occasion  of  failure  she  took 
away  one  of  the  citizens  and  ate  him  up.  Still  no 
person  could  solve  the  riddle ;  and  so  great  was  the 
suffering  occasioned,  that  Kre6n  was  obliged  to 
offer  both  the  crown  and  the  nuptials  of  his  sister 
Jokasta  to  any  one  who  could  achieve  the  salvation 
of  the  city.  At  this  juncture  CBdipus  arrived  and 
solved  the  riddle:  upon  which  the  Sphinx  imme- 
diately threw  herself  from  the  acropolis  and  disap- 
peared. As  a  recompense  for  this  service,  CEdipus 
was  made  king  of  Thebes  and  married  Jokasta,  not 
aware  that  she  was  his  mother. 

These  main  tragical  circumstances — that  CBdipus 
had  ignorantly  killed  his  father  and  married  his 
mother — ^belong  to  the  oldest  form  of  the  legend  as 
it  stands  in  the  Odyssey.  The  gods  (it  is  added  in 
that  poem)  quickly  made  the  facts  known  to  man- 
kind. Epikasta  (so  Jokasta  is  here  called)  in  an 
agony  of  sorrow  hanged  herself:  CEdipus  remained 
king  of  the  Kadmeians,  but  underwent  many  and 
great  miseries,  such  as  the  Erinnyes,  who  avenge 

'  Apollod6r.  iii.  5, 8.  An  author  named  Lykus,  in  his  work  entitled 
Th^aica,  ascrihed  this  visitation  to  the  anger  of  Dionysus  (Schol.  He- 
siod,  Theogon.  326).  The  Sphinx  (or  Phix,  from  the  Bcedtian  Mount 
Phikium)  is  as  old  as  the  Hesiodic  Theogony, — ^t#e'  6\6rfv  rtM,  Kad- 
fitioianv  SKtBpov  (Theog.  326). 
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an  injured  mother,  inflict  ^  A  passage  in  the  Iliad 
implies  that  he  died  at  Thebes,  since  it  mentions 
the  fiineral  games  which  were  celebrated  there  in 
honour  of  him.  His  misfortunes  were  recounted 
by  Nestdr,  in  the  old  Cyprian  verses,  among  the 
stories  of  aforetime'.  A  fatal  curse  hung  both 
upon  himself  and  upon  his  children,  EteoklSs,  Poly- 
nikds,  Anligond  and  IsmSnd.  According  to  that 
narrative  which  the  Attic  tragedians  have  rendered 
universally  current,  they  were  his  children  by  Jo- 
kasta,  the  disclosure  of  her  true  relationship  to  him 
having  been  very  long  deferred.  But  the  ancient 
epic  called  (Edipodia,  treading  more  closely  in  the 
footsteps  of  Homer,  represented  him  as  having  after 
her  death  married  a  second  wife,  Euryganeia,  by 
whom  the  four  children  were  born  to  him :  and 
the  painter  Onatas  adopted  this  story  in  preference 
to  that  of  Sophokl6s^. 
The  disputes  of  Eteoklfis  and  PolynikSs  for  the 

>  Odyss.  xi.  270.  Odysseus,  describing  what  he  saw  in  the  under- 
world, says, — 

Vliyripa  r  Olbvir6bao  TSoi',  koXi^v  'Efl'iieaon;!', 
*H  /ji«ya  tpyov  tpc^tv  aldpttga-i  vdoio, 
Trffuifievrj  ^  vld*  6  d*  tv  irartp  i^tvapl^as 
Tfjp.€v  A<f>ap  d*  dvanvara  6eo\  Bia-av  avOp^irouri. 
*AXX*  6  ph  €v  OrjPrj  iroKwipara  SXy€a  Trda-XfoVf 
Kadp^inv  rfvava-ty  6t&v  Skdas  dcA  PovXds' 
*H  If  tfirj  €is  A2dao  irukaprcu)  Kpartpoio 
'h^apivri  fip6xov  oZttuv  a(^'  infrriKoio  pekaBpov, 
^Q  flxf'L  a-xopfvrj'  r^  d*  SKy€a  KoKkm*  oirltra-co 
HoWa  paK',  ocra-a  re  prjTp6s  'Epivrvc;  eicrfkeovo'iy. 
'  Iliad,  xxiii.  680,  with  the  scholiast  who  cites  Hesiod.     Proclus, 
Argum.  ad  Cypria,  ap.  Diintzer.  Fragtn.  Epic.  Grsec.  p.  10.     Ncorcop 

dc  €v  irapeKfidaei  biijytirai ical  rh  vtpl  OlbiTTOWt  &c. 

°  Pausan.  ix.  5,  5.  Compare  the  narrative  from  Peisander  in  Schol. 
ad  Eurip.  Phoeniss.  1773 ;  where,  however,  the  blindness  of  CEdipus 
seems  to  be  unconsciously  interpolated  out  of  the  tragedians.  In  the 
old  narrative  of  the  Cyclic  Thebais,  (Edipus  does  not  seem  to  be  repre- 
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Bteoki««  throne  of  their  father  gave  occasion  not  only  to  a  se- 
^k6t.^  ^'  Ties  of  tragical  family  incidents,  but  also  to  one  of  the 
great  quasi-historical  events  of  legendary  Greece — 
the  two  sieges  of  Thebes  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos. 
The  two  ancient  epic  poems  called  the  Thdba'Js  and 
the  Epigoni  (if  indeed  both  were  not  parts  of  one 
very  comprehensive  poem)  detailed  these  events  at 
great  length,  and  as  it  appears,  with  distinguished 
poetical  merit ;  for  Pausanias  pronounces  the  Cyclic 
Thdbais  (so  it  was  called  by  the  subsequent  critics 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  modern  Thdba'is  of 
Antimachus)  inferior  only  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ; 
and  the  ancient  elegiac  poet  Kallinus  treated  it  as 
an  Homeric  composition  ^  Of  this  once -valued 
poem  we  unfortunately  possess  nothing  but  a  few 
scanty  fragments.     The  leading  points  of  the  le- 

sented  as  blind  (Leutsch,  Thebaidis  Cydid  Retiquin,  Getting.  1830, 
p.  42). 

PLerekydte  (ap.  Schol.  Eurip.  Phceniss.  52)  tells  us  that  (Edipus  had 
three  childien  by  Jokasta,  who  were  all  killed  by  Erginus  and  the  Mi- 
nye  (tins  must  refer  to  incidents  in  the  old  poems  which  we  cannot 
now  recover) ;  then  the  four  celebrated  children  by  Euiyganeia ;  lastly 
that  he  married  a  third  wife,  Astymedusa.  Apollod6rus  follows  the 
narrative  of  the  tragedians,  but  alludes  to  the  different  version  about 
Euryganeia, — el<r\  d*  oi  <f>a(riv,  &c.  (iii.  5,  8). 

Hellanikus  (ap.  Schol.  Eur.  Phceniss.  50)  mentioned  the  self-inflicted 
blindness  of  (Edipus ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  circumstance 
was  included  in  the  narrative  of  Pberekyd^s. 

'  Pausan.  ix.  9,  3.  'Ettoii/^  dc  cV  t^v  n-dXf/iov  rovrop  kgI  tlirrf,  Oi^/Sotf  * 
ra  dc  hni  ravra  KaKkiPos,  d<f>iK6fi§vos  avr&v  is  fivrifjajv,  €<l>rf<r€»  'Ofujpov 
rhv  TTOirifravra  thfoi,  KoXXii^  d<  iroKXol  re  Koi  S^ioi  XSyov  Kara  ravra 
fytwaav  cy^  de  rijv  noiriaiv  ravrriv  firra  yf  *lXcada  Koi  rh  hnj  ra  er 
'Odv(r(rfa  eiraum  /laXtora.  The  name  in  the  text  of  Pausanias  stands 
Kakaiifos,  an  unknown  person :  most  of  the  critics  recognise  the  pro- 
priety of  substituting  KoXXIraf,  and  Leutsch  and  Wclcker  have  given 
very  sufficient  reasons  for  doing  so. 

The  'Afi<f>tdptia  c^cXacrta  cV  O^^ar,  alluded  to  in  the  pseudo-Herodo- 
tean  life  of  Homer,  seems  to  be  the  description  of  a  special  passage  in 
this  Th6bais. 
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gend  are  briefly  glanced  at  in  the  Iliad ;  but  our 
knowledge  of  the  details  is  chiefly  derived  from  the 
Attic  tragedians,  who  transformed  the  narratives 
of  their  predecessors  at  pleasure,  and  whose  popu- 
larity constantly  eclipsed  and  obliterated  the  ancient 
version.  Antimachus  of  Kolophdn,  contemporary 
with  Euripides,  in  his  long  epic,  probably  took  no 
less  liberties  with  the  old  narrative.  This  ThdbaYd 
never  became  generally  popular,  but  it  exhibited 
marks  of  study  and  elaboration  which  recommended 
it  to  the  esteem  of  the  Alexandrine  critics,  and  pro- 
bably contributed  to  discredit  in  their  eyes  the  old 
cyclic  poem. 

The  logographers,  who  gave  a  continuous  hi-  oidepic 
story  of  this  siege  of  Thebes,  had  at  least  three  d^e  deg^ 
pre-existing  epic  poems — the  Th6bais,  the  OBdipo- 
dia,  and  the  Alkmaednis, — ^from  which  they  could 
borrow.     The  subject  was  also  handled  in  some  of 
the  Hesiodic  poems,  but  we  do  not  know  to  what 
extent \     The  Th^baYs  was  composed  more  in  ho- 
nour of  Argos  than  of  Thebes,  as  the  first  line  of 
it,  one  of  the  few  fragments  still  preserved,  be- 
tokens^. 
» 

'  Heriod,  ap.  Schol.  lUad.  xxiii.  680,  which  passage  does  not  seem 
to  me  so  much  at  variance  with  the  incidents  stated  in  other  poets  as 
Leutsch  imagines. 

'  "Afyyos  a€ib€,  $ta,  irokvdlylriov,  Mtv  SpoKres  (see  Leutsch,  ib.  c.  4. 
p.  29). 
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SIEGES  OF  THEBES. 

The  legend,  about  to  recount  fraternal  dissension 
of  the  most  implacable  kind,  comprehending  in  its 
results  not  only  the  immediate  relations  of  the  in- 
furiated brothers,  but  many  chosen  companions  of 
the  heroic  race  along  with  them,  takes  its  start  from 
the  paternal  curse  of  CEdipus,  which  overhangs  and 
determines  all  the  gloomy  sequel. 
Cum  pro-       GEdipus,  though  king  of  Thfibes  and  father  of 

nounced  by-  i.ii  iti  •         ,  ■,- 

the  devoted  four  children  by  Euryganeia  (accordmg  to  the 
^"hfs^'oM"  CEdipodia),  has  become  the  devoted  victim  of  the 
Erinnyes,  in  consequence  of  the  self-inflicted  death 
of  his  mother,  which  he  bad  unconsciously  caused, 
as  well  as  of  his  unintentional  parricide.  Though 
he  had  long  forsworn  the  use  of  all  the  ornaments 
and  luxuries  which  his  father  had  inherited  from 
his  kingly  progenitors,  yet  when  through  age  he  had 
come  to  be  dependent  upon  his  two  sons,  Polynik^ 
one  day  broke  through  this  interdict,  and  set  before 
him  the  silver  table  and  the  splendid  wine-cup  of 
Kadmus,  which  Laius  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  employ.  The  old  king  had  no  sooner  seen  these 
precious  appendages  of  the  regal  life  of  his  father, 
than  his  mind  was  overrun  by  a  calamitous  phrenzy , 
and  he  imprecated  terrible  curses  on  his  sons,  pre« 
dieting  that  there  would  be  bitter  and  endless  war- 
fare between  them.  The  goddess  Erinnys  heard  and 
heeded  him ;  and  he  repeated  the  curse  again  on 
another  occasion,  when  bis  sons,  who  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  send  to  him  the  shoulder  of 
the  victims  sacrificed  on  the  altar,  caused  the  but- 
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lock  to  be  served  to  him  in  place  of  it  \  He  re- 
sented this  as  an  insult,  and  prayed  the  gods  that 
they  might  perish  each  by  the  hand  of  the  other. 
Throughout  the  tragedians  as  well  as  in  the  old 
epic,  the  paternal  curse,  springing  ii&mediately 
from  the  misguided  CEdipus  himself,  but  remotely 
from  the  parricide  and  incest  with  which  he  has 
tainted  his  breed,  is  seen  to  domineer  over  the 
course  of  events — the  Erinnys  who  executes  that 
curse  being  the  irresistible,  though  concealed,  agent. 
iEschylus  not  only  preserves  the  fatal  efficiency  of 
the  paternal  curse,  but  even  briefly  glances  at  the 
causes  assigned  for  it  in  the  ThSbais,  without  su- 
peradding any  new  motives.  In  the  judgement  of 
SophoklSs,  or  of  his  audience,  the  conception  of  a 

1  Fragm.  of  the  ThSbais,  ap.  Atbenae.  xii.  p.  465.  Sri  alrr^  irap€Brfica» 

tKwufJLOTa  6,  OTnjyopeuKti,  Xcy«>y  ourms' 

Avrap  6  htoyivr^s  VP^^  $aif&6s  IIoXvvctKi^ff 
Hp&ra  fitv  Oibiirodi  KokrfP  vaptBrjKe  rpciTre^av 
'Apyvp^Tjv  Kadfioio  6(6<l>povos'  avrap  eirtira 
Xpva'€ov  tffiirkrfa-ev  Kcikhv  dennf  rfdeos  oivoxr 
AMip  &Y  &s  ffipdadfi  irapaKeifjtepa  varpds  coco 
TifiTifirra  yipcty  fUya  ol  KaKhv  ifiireo't  &vp^, 
Ah^a  dc  irouo-W  ^oio-t  ^rr'  dft^f>OT€poia'iv  eiraphs 
'ApyaXtOK  ^paro*  B€6i>  ^  av  Xoi^av'  'Epipvvp- 
'Qs  o(f  ol  irarp^  Y  evl  <^cX($n7rt  ddaaivro^, 
EUv  d'  dfiit>or€pois  aUl  irtSXcfiot  re  fuixoi  rv. 
See  Leutsch,  Thebaid.  Cyd.  Reliq.  p.  38. 
The  other  fragment  from  the  same  Thdbau  is  cited  by  the  Schol.  ad 

Soph.  (Edip.  Colon.  1378.— 

"laxtov  »s  ivdrfo-e,  ^OfKi'  fidkev,  ctirc  re  pvBop' 
*Q  ftoi  ey^,  waUitf  pot  6vtiJb€ioyr€s  tir€p,'^€iv, 
'EZkto  Alt  fiatnXrjX  koi  SXXoif  ddavdrouriy 

Tk  dc  napcmkriiTia  r^  ^ttottoa^  koi  AlaxyXos  €P  rois  "Enra  irrl  Oi7/3a9. 
In  spite  of  the  protest  of  Schatz,  in  his  note,  I  think  that  the  scholiast 
has  understood  the  words  hrUin-os  rpotlMs  (Sept.  ad  Theb.  787)  ia 
their  plain  and  just  meaning. 
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principal  leaders,  should  they  involve  themselves 
as  accomplices  in  the  mad  violence  of  Tydeos,  or 
the  criminal  ambition  of  Polynikds.  Amphiaraas, 
already  distinguished  both  in  the  Kalyd6nian  boar- 
hunt  and  in  the  funeral  games  of  Pelias,  was  in  the 
ThSban  war  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  heroes, 
and  absolutely  indispensable  to  its  success.  But 
his  reluctance  to  engage  in  it  was  invincible,  nor 
was  it  possible  to  prevail  upon  him  except  through 
the  influence  of  his  wife  EriphylS.  Polynikds,  ha* 
ving  brought  with  him  from  Thebes  the  splendid 
robe  and  necklace  given  by  the  gods  to  Harmonia 
on  her  marriage  with  Kadmus,  offered  it  as  a  bribe 
to  EriphylS,  on  condition  that  she  would  influence 
the  determination  of  Amphiaraus.  The  sordid  wife, 
seduced  by  so  matchless  a  present,  betrayed  the 
lurking-place  of  her  husband,  and  involved  him 
in  the  fatal  expedition  \  Amphiar&us,  reluctantly 
dragged  forth,  and  foreknowing  the  disastrous  is- 
sue of  the  expedition  both  to  himself  and  to  his 
associates,  addressed  his  last  injunctions,  at  the 
moment  of  mounting  his  chariot,  to  his  sons  Alk^ 
mae6n  and  Amphilochus,  commanding  Alkmaedn  to 
avenge  his  approaching  death  by  killing  the  venal 
Eriphyl6,  and  by  undertaking  a  second  expedition 
against  Thebes. 
The  Attic  dramatists  describe  this  expedition  as 
^7mj  having  been  conducted  by  seven  chiefs,  one  to 
TMb^  each  of  the  seven  celebrated  gates  of  ThSbes.  But 
the  Cyclic  Th^baTs  gave  to  it  a  much  more  com- 

*  ApoHoddr.  iii.  6, 2.  The  treachoy  of  "the  hateful  Eiiphyld**  is 
noticed  in  the  OdysMy,  xi.  327 :  Odysseus  sees  her  in  the  under-world 
■long  with  the  many  wives  and  daughters  of  the  heroes. 


Seven 
diieft  of 
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prehensile  character,  mentioning  auxiliaries  from 
Arcadia,  Messdnd,  and  various  parts  of  Pelopon- 
nesus^: and  the  application  of  Tydeus  and  Poly- 
nikds  at  MykdnaB  in  the  course  of  their  circuit  made 
to  collect  allies,  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  Thev 
were  well  received  at  Myk6n8e ;  but  the  warning 
signals  given  by  the  gods  were  so  terrible  that  no 
Mykensean  could  venture  to  accompany  them^. 
The  seven  principal  chiefs  however  were  Adrastus, 
Amphiaraus,  Kapaneus,  Hippomed6n,  Partheno- 
psBus,  Tydeus  and  Polynik6s^  When  the  army 
had  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  Asopus,  a  halt  was 
made  for  sacrifice  and  banquet ;  while  Tydeus  was 
sent  to  ThSbes  as  envoy  to  demand  the  restoration 
of  Polynikds  to  his  rights.  His  demand  was  re- 
fused ;  but  finding  the  chief  Kadmeians  assembled 
at  the  banquet  in  the  house  of  EteoklSs,  he  chal- 
lenged them  all  to  contend  with  him  in  boxing  or 
wrestling.  So  efficacious  was  the  aid  of  the  god- 
dess AthSnd  that  he  overcame  them  all ;  and  the 
Kadmeians  were  so  indignant  at  their  defeat,  that 
they  placed  an  ambuscade  of  fifty  men  to  intercept 
him  in  his  way  back  to  the  army.  All  of  them 
perished  by  the  hand  of  this  warrior,  small  in  sta^ 
ture  and  of  few  words,  but  desperate  and  irresist- 

'  Pausan.  ii.  20,  4 ;  ix.  9,  1.  His  testimony  to  this,  as  he  had  read 
and  admired  the  Cyclic  Th^bau,  seems  quite  sufficient,  in  spite  of  the 
opinion  of  Welcker  to  the  contrary  (^schylische  Trilogie,  p.  375). 

a  Iliad,  iv.  376. 

'  There  are  differences  in  respect  to  the  name  sof  the  seven ;  ^schy- 
lus  (Sept.  ad  Theb.  461)  leaves  out  Adrastus  as  one  of  the  seven,  and 
includes  Eteoklus  instead  of  him ;  others  left  out  Tydeus  and  PolynikSs, 
and  inserted  Eteoklus  and  Mekisteus  (ApoUoddr.  iii.  6,  3).  Antima- 
chus,  in  his  poetical  Thibais,  called  Parthenopaeus  an  Argeian,  not  an 
Arcadian  (Schol.  ad  iBschyl.  Sept.  ad  Theb.  532). 

2b2 
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ible  in  the  fight.  One  alone  was  spared,  Msaon,  in 
consequence  of  special  signals  from  the  gods^ 
Defeat  of  The  Kadoicians,  assisted  by  their  allies  the  Ph6- 
bansinthe  kians  and  the  Phlegyae,  marched  out  to  resist  the 
roic  d^To-  invaders,  and  fought  a  battle  near  the  IsmSnian  hill, 
M^nakeiu.  *^  which  they  were  defeated  and  forced  to  retire 
within  the  walls.  The  prophet  Teiresias  acquainted 
them  that  if  Mencekeus,  son  of  Kredn,  would  offer 
himself  as  a  victim  to  ArSs,  victory  would  be  as- 
sured to  Th6bes.  The  generous  youth,  as  soon  as 
he  learnt  that  his  Ufe  was  to  be  the  price  of  safety 
to  his  country,  went  and  slew  himself  before  the 
gates.  The  heroes  along  with  Adrastus  now  com- 
menced a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  town,  each  of 
the  seven  selecting  one  of  the  gates  to  assault.  The 
contest  was  long  and  strenuously  maintained ;  but 
the  devotion  of  Menoekeus  had  procured  for  the 
ThSbans  the  protection  of  the  gods.  Parthenopaeus 
was  killed  with  a  stone  by  Periklymenus ;  and  when 
the  furious  Kapaneus,  having  planted  a  scaling- 
ladder,  had  mounted  the  walls,  he  was  smitten  by  a 
thunderbolt  from  Zeus,  and  cast  down  dead  upon 
the  earth.  This  event  struck  terror  into  the  Ar- 
geians,  and  Adrastus  called  back  his  troops  from 
the  attack.  The  Thfibans  now  sallied  forth  to  pur- 
sue them,  when  EteoklSs,  arresting  the  battle,  pro- 
posed to  decide  the  controversy  by  single  combat 
with  his  brother.     The  challenge,  eagerly  accepted 

>  Iliad,  iv.  381-400,  with  the  Schol.  The  first  celebration  of  the 
Nemean  gamed  is  connected  with  this  march  of  the  army  of  Adrastus 
against  ThSbes :  they  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Archemorus,  the 
infiemt  son  of  Lykurgus,  who  had  been  killed  by  a  serpent  while  his  nurse 
Hypsipyld  went  to  show  the  fountain  to  the  thirsty  Argeian  chiefs 
(ApoUod.  iii.  6,  4;  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Nem.  1). 
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by  Polynik^s,  was  agreed  to  by  Adrastus :  a  single  ^itof^Ei^ 
combat  ensued  between  the  two  brothers,  in  which  ties  and 
both  were  exasperated  to  fury  and  both  ultimately  in  which  ' 
slain  by  each  other's  hand.     This  equal  termina-     *  "^"^  ' 
tion  left  the  result  of  the  general  contest  still  unde- 
termined, and  the  bulk  of  the  two  armies  renewed 
the  fight.  In  the  sanguinary  struggle  which  ensued, 
the  sons  of  Astakus  on  the  ThSban  side  displayed 
the  most  conspicuous  and  successful  valour.     One  Repulse 
of  them^  Melanippus,  mortally  wounded  Tydeus —  simctionof 
while  two  others,  Leades  and  Amphidikus,  killed  chief.— ^"" 
Eteoklus  and  Hippomeddn.     Amphiaraus  avenged  Adw^s! 
Tydeus  by  killing  Melanippus  ;  but  unable  to  arrest  ^f^^^' 
the  rout  of  the  army,  he  fled  with  the  rest,  closely  •waiiowcd 

_  ,  "P  >n  the 

pursued  by  Periklymenus.  The  latter  was  about  to  emb. 
pierce  him  with  his  spear,  when  the  beneficence  of 
Zeus  rescued  him  from  this  disgrace — miraculously 
opening  the  earth  under  him,  so  that  Amphiaraus 
with  his  chariot  and  horses  was  received  unscathed 
into  her  bosom^     The  exact  spot  where  this  me* 

'  The  stoiy  recounted  that  the  head  of  Melanippus  was  brought  to 
T}'deus  as  he  was  ahout  to  expire  of  his  wound,  and  that  he  gnawed  it 
with  his  teeth,  a  story  touched  upon  by  SophoklSs  (apud  Herodian.  in 
Rhetor.  Grsec.  t  viii.  p.  601,  Walz.). 

The  lyric  poet  Bacchylid^s  (ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Aves,  lii36}  seems  to 
have  handled  the  story  eren  earlier  than  SophoklSs. 

We  find  the  same  allegation  embodied  in  charges  against  real  histo- 
rical men :  the  invective  of  Montanus  against  Aquilius  Regulus,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  afifirmed,  "  datam  interfectori  Pi- 
ponis  pecuniam  a  Regulo,  appetitumque  morsu  Pisonis  caput "  (Tacit. 
Hist.  iv.  42). 

»  Apollod6r.  iii.  6,  8.  Pindar,  Olymp.  vi.  11 ;  Nem.  ix.  13-27.  Pau- 
san.  ix.  8,  2;  18,2-4. 

Euripides,  in  the  Phoenissse  (1122  seqq,),  describes  the  battle  gene- 
rally ;  see  also  ^sch.  ^».  Th.  392.  It  appears  by  Pausanias  that  the 
Thibans  had  poems  or  legends  of  their  own,  relative  to  this  war :  they 
dissented  in  various  points  from  the  Cyclic  Thebais  (ix.  18,  4).    The 
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morable  incideDt  happened  was  indicated  by  a  se- 
pulchral building,  and  shown  by  the  Thdbans  down 
to  the  days  of  Pausanias — its  sanctity  being  attested 
by  the  fact,  that  no  animal  would  consent  to  touch 
the  herbage  which  grew  within  the  sacred  inclosure. 
Amphiaraus,  rendered  immortal  by  Zeus,  was  wor- 
shiped as  a  god  at  Argos,  at  Th6bes,  and  at  Or6- 
pus — and  for  many  centuries  gave  answers  at  his 
oracle  to  the  questions  of  the  pious  applicant'. 

Adrastus,  thus  deprived  of  the  prophet  and  war- 
rior whom  he  regarded  as  **  the  eye  of  his  army," 
and  having  seen  the  other  chiefs  killed  in  the  dis- 
astrous fight,  was  forced  to  take  flight  singly,  and 
was  preserved  by  the  matchless  swiftness  of  his 
horse  Arei6n,  the  oflTspring  of  Poseiddn.  He  reached 

ThSbai's  said  that  PeriklymeDos  had  kiUed  Parthenopasiu :  the  Thd- 
bans  assigned  this  exploit  to  Asphodikus,  a  warrior  not  commemorated 
by  any  of  the  poeta  Imown  to  us. 

The  village  of  Harma,  between  Tanagra  and  Mykal^sus,  was  affirmed 
by  some  to  have  been  the  spot  where  Amphiaraus  closed  his  life  (Strabo, 
ix.  p.  404) :  SophoklSs  placed  the  scene  at  the  Araphiarseium  near  Or6- 
pus  (ap.  Strabon.  ix.  p.  399). 

^  Pindar,  Olymp.  vi.  1 6.  ^Eirra  d*  tireira  irvpav  iftKpmv  rtXttrBtirrmp 
Tdkaiovibas  Eiircv  cV  Qrffiauri  roiovT6v  ri  tiros'  Ho^co)  arpartas  ^Bak- 
fihv  €fjtas  * A^<f>6r€p0Vi  fuarrtv  r  dya66v  kcu  bovpl  fiax€<r6<u. 

The  scholiast  affirms  that  these  laat  expressions  are  borrowed  by  Pin- 
dar from  the  Cyclic  ThSbaJ's. 

The  temple  of  Amphiariius  (Pausan.  ii.  23,  2),  his  oracle,  seems  to 
have  been  inferior  in  estimation  only  to  that  of  Delphi  (Herodot.  i.  52; 
Pausan.  i.  34 ;  Cicero,  Divin.  i.  40).  Croesus  sent  a  rich  present  to 
Amphiaraus, irv66fi€vot  avrov  rrfv  t€  dperriv  Koi  Trjv  ira&fiv (Herod. I.e.); 
a  striking  proof  how  these  interesting  legends  were  recounted  and  be- 
lieved as  genuine  historical  facts.  Other  adventures  of  Amphiaraus  in 
the  expedition  against  ThSbes  were  commemorated  in  the  carvings  on 
the  Thronus  at  Amyklas  (Pausan.  iii.  18,  4). 

-ZEschylus  (Sept.  Theb.  611)  seems  to  enter  into  the  Th^ban  view, 
doubtless  highly  respectful  towards  Amphiaraus,  when  he  places  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Kadmeian  king  Eteokl^s  such  high  encomiums  on  Amphia- 
raus, and  so  marked  a  contrast  with  the  other  chiefs  from  Argos. 
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Argos  on  his  return,  bringing  mth  him  nothing 
except  *'  his  garment  of  woe  and  his  black-maaed 
steed  ^" 

Kre6n,  father  of  the  heroic  youth  Mencekeus, 
succeeding  to  the  administration  of  Thebes  after 
the  death  of  the  two  hostile  brothers  and  the  re- 
pulse of  Adrastus,  caused  Eteoklds  to  be  buried 
with  distinguished  honour,  but  cast  out  ignomini- 
ously  the  body  of  Polynikds  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  forbidding  every  one  on  pain  of  death  to 
consign  it  to  the  tomb.  He  likewise  refused  permis-  Kredn,kiiig 
sion  to  Adrastus  to  inter  the  bodies  of  his  fallen  forbids  the 
comrades.    This  proceeding,  so  offensive  to  Gre«  Poiynika 
cian  feeling,  gave  rise  to  two  further  tales ;  one  of  'ufeJ  faiien 
them  at  least  of  the  highest  pathos  and  interest.  ^^"^ 
Antigon6,  the  sister  of  Polynikds,  heard  with  indig- 
nation the  revolting  edict  consigning  her  brother's 
body  to  the  dogs  and  vultures,  and  depriving  it  of 
those   rites   which   were    considered  essential  to 
the  repose  of  the  dead.     Unmoved  by  the  dissua- 
ding counsel  of  an  affectionate  but  timid  sister,  and 
unable  to  procure  assistance,  she  determined  to 
brave  the  hazard,  and  to  bury  the  body  with  her 
own   hands.     She  was  detected  in  the  act;  and 

'  Pausan.  viii.  25,  5,  from  the  Cyclic  Thdbais,  Eiftara  \vypa  <l>€p»p 
<rvv  ^Aptlovi  KvavoxaiiTj ;  also  ApoUoddr.  iii.  6,  8. 

The  celebrity  of  the  hone  Areidn  was  extolled  in  the  Hiad  (zziii.  346), 
in  the  Cyclic  Thdbaia,  and  also  in  the  Th^hai's  of  Antimachos  (Pausan. 
1.  c.) :  by  the  Arcadians  of  Thelpnsia  he  was  said  to  be  the  offspring  of 
D^m^ldr  by  Poseid6n, — ^he,  and  a  daughter  whose  name  Paosanias  will 
not  communicate  to  the  initiated  (^  r6  Hvofia  h  mkitrrovs  \eytuf  oh 
pofuCovai,  1.  c).  A  different  story  is  in  the  SchoL  Iliad,  zxiii.  346;  and 
in  Antimachus,  who  a£Snned  that  '*  Gtea  herself  had  produced  him,  as 
a  wonder  to  mortal  men  "  (see  Antimaeh.  Frag.  16,  p.  102;  Epic.  Gnec. 
Fri^.  ed.  Duntzer). 
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DeTotion  Kre6n,  though  forewarned  by  Teiresias  of  the  con- 
of  Anti-  sequences,  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  buried 
^"*^'  alive,  as  having  deliberately  set  at  naught  the  so- 
lemn edict  of  the  city.  His  son  Hsem6n,  to  whom 
she  was  engaged  to  be  married,  in  vain  interceded 
for  her  life.  In  an  agony  of  despair  he  slew  him- 
self in  the  sepuchre  to  which  the  living  AntigonS 
had  been  consigned  ;  and  bis  mother  £urydik6,  the 
wife  of  Kre&n,  inconsolable  for  his  death,  perished 
by  her  own  hand.  And  thus  the  new  light  which 
seemed  to  be  springing  up  over  the  last  remaining 
scion  of  the  devoted  family  of  CEdipus,  is  extin- 
guished amidst  gloom  and  horrors — which  over- 
shadowed also  the  house  and  dynasty  of  Kre6n^ 

The  other  tale  stands  more  apart  from  the  ori- 
ginal legend,  and  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  patriotic  pride  of  the  Athenians.     Adrastus, 
unable  to  obtain  permission  from  the  Th^ans  to 
inter  the  fallen  chieftains,  presented  himself  in  sup- 
pliant  guise,  accompanied    by  their  disconsolate 
The  Athe.    mothers,  to  Theseus  at  Eleusis.     He  implored  the 
fere"topr"'  Athenian  warrior  to  extort  from  the  perverse  Thfir. 
u^TOfnt  of'  ^^^^  ^^*'  ^^®*  melancholy  privilege  which  no  decent 
chief*"*"     ^^  pious  Greeks  ever  thought  of  withholding,  and 
thus  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion  of  Grecian 
public  morality  in  one  of  its  most  essential  points, 

'  Sophokl.  Antigon.  581.  NOy  yhp  iaxhat  hrip  'Pt^os  treraro  it>a/9t 
tv  Oidiirov  Mfwif,  &c. 

The  pathetic  tale  here  briefly  recounted  forms  the  subject  of  this 
beautifiil  tragedy  of  Sophoklds^  the  argument  of  which  is  supposed  by 
Boeckh  to  have  been  borrowed  in  its  primary  rudiments  from  the  Cyclic 
ThSbais  or  the  (Edipodia  (Boeckh.  Dissertation  appended  toliis  trans- 
lation of  the  Antigond,  c.  z.  p.  146) :  see  ApoUoddr.  iii.  7,  1. 

^schylus  also  touches  upon  the  heroism  of  Antigon^  (Sep.  Theb.  984). 
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not  less  than  of  the  rights  of  the  subterranean  gods. 
The  ThSbans  obstinately  persisting  in  their  refusal, 
Thdseus  undertook  an  expedition  against  their  city, 
vanquished  them  in  the  field,  and  compelled  them 
by  force  of  arms  to  permit  the  sepulture  of  their 
fallen  enemies.  This  chivalrous  interposition,  ce- 
lebrated in  one  of  the  preserved  dramas  of  Euri- 
pides, formed  a  subject  of  glorious  recollection  to 
the  Athenians  throughout  the  historical  age  :  their 
orators  dwelt  upon  it  in  terms  of  animated  pane- 
gyric ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  a  real 
fact  of  the  past  time,  with  not  less  implicit  con- 
viction than  the  battle  of  Marathon  \  But  the  Th6- 
bans,  though  equally  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the 
main  story,  dissented  from  the  Athenian  version  of 
it,  maintaining  that  they  had  given  up  the  bodies 
for  sepulture  voluntarily  and  of  their  own  accord. 
The  tomb  of  the  chieftains  was  shown  near  Eleusis 
even  in  the  days  of  Pausanias^. 

A  large  proportion  both  of  the  interesting  per- 
sons and  of  the  exalted  acts  of  legendary  Greece 
belongs  to  the  female  sex.  Nor  can  we  on  this  oc- 
casion pass  over  the  name  of  EvadnS,  the  devoted 
widow  of  Kapaneus,  who  cast  herself  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  husband  and  perished  ^ 

The  defeat  of  the  seven  chiefs  before  ThSbes  was 
amply  avenged  by  their  sons,  again  under  the  gui- 
dance of  Adrastus  : — iSgialeus  son  of  Adrastus, 
Thersander  son  of  PolynikSs,  Alkmae6n  and  Am- 

^  Apollod6r.  iii.  7y  1 ;  Eurip.  Supp.  passim;  Herodot.  ix.  27;  Plato, 
Menexen.  c.  9 ;  Lysias,  Epitaph,  c.  4 ;  Isokrat.  Orat.  Panegyr.  p.  196, 
Auger. 

«  Pausan.  i.  39,  2. 

»  Eurip.  Supplic.  1004-1110. 
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philochus,  sons  of  Amphiaraus,  DiomM^  son  of 
Tydeus,  Sthenelussonof  Kapaneus,  Promachus  son 
of  Parthenopseus,  and  Euryalus  son  of  M ekistheus, 
Second  joined  in  this  expedition.  Though  all  these  youtb- 
Thdbe'i  by  ful  warriors,  called  the  Epigoni,  took  part  in  the 
withllTe*  expedition,  the  grand  and  prominent  place  appears 
fona^of'*  "*'  *^  ^^^^  ^^^^  occupied  by  Alkm8B6n,  son  of  Amphi- 
those  slain  araus.  Assistance  was  given  to  them  from  Corinth 
and  Megara,  as  well  as  from  MessdnS  and  Arcadia  ; 
while  Zeus  manifested  his  favourable  dispositions 
by  signals  not  to  be  mistaken  ^  At  the  river 
Glisas  the  Epigoni  were  met  by  the  ThSbans  in 
arms,  and  a  battle  took  place  in  which  the  latter 
were  completely  defeated.  Laodamas,  son  of  Eteo- 
klSs,  killed  iSgialeus,  son  of  Adrastus ;  but  he  and 
his  army  were  routed  and  driven  within  the  walls 
by  the  valour  and  energy  of  Alkm8e6n.  The  de- 
feated Kadmeians  consulted  the  prophet  Teiresias, 
who  informed  them  that  the  gods  had  declared  for 
their  enemies,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
hope  of  successful  resistance.  By  his  advice  they 
sent  a  herald  to  the  assailants  offering  to  surrender 
the  town,  while  they  themselves  conveyed  away 
their  wives  and  children,  and  fled  under  the  com- 
mand of  Laodamas  to  the  lUyrians^,  upon  which 

'  Homer,  Hiad,  iv.  406.    Sthenelns,  the  companion  of  Diomddls  and 
one  of  the  Epigoni,  says  to  Agamenm6n, — 

*H/i€7r  rot  iraripfAV  fuy  afA€i»ov€s  efjxofitff  §lvcu' 
*HfJt€ts  Koi  Ofi^rjs  ^dos  ttkofuv  rnrairvKoio, 
Uavp&rtpov  Xa^p  dyay6vff  vwh  T€ixo9''Ap€iov, 
Il€LB6fi€V0i  TfpdtiT<ri  B«S>v  Koi  Zfivhs  apcuy^* 
AvToX  W  (r<f>€T(pu<riv  aravBakirnriv  SKovto, 
2  Apollod6r.  iii.  7,  4.    Herodot.  v.  67-61.    Pausan.  ix.  6,  7 ;  9,  2. 
Diod6p.  iv.  66-66. 

Pindar  represents  Adi*astus  as  concerned  in  the  second  expedition 
against  Thebes  (Pyth.  viii.  40-^8). 
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the  Epigoni  entered  Thebes,  and  established  Ther- 
Sander,  son  of  PolynikSs,  on  the  throne. 

Adrastus,  who  in  the  former  expedition  had  been  victory  of 
the  single  survivor  amongst  so  many  fallen  com-  —capture 
panions,  now  found  himself  the  only  exception  to  *^ 
the  general  triumph  and  joy  of  the  conquerors :  he 
had  lost  his  son  iEgialeus,  and  the  violent  sorrow 
arising  from  the  event  prematurely  cut  short  his  life. 
His  soft  voice  and  persuasive  eloquence  were  pro- 
verbial in  the  ancient  epic  \     He  was  worshiped  as 
a  hero  both  at  Argos  and  at  Sikydn,  but  with  espe- 
cial solemnity  in  the  last- mentioned  place,  where 
his  Her6um  stood  in  the  public  agora,  and  where 
his  exploits  as  well  as  his  sufferings  were  celebrated 
periodically  in  lyric  tragedies.     Melanippus,  son  of 
Astakus,  the  brave  defender  of  Th6bes,  who  had 
slain  both  Tydeus  and  Mekistheus,  was  worshiped 
with  no  less  solemnity  by  the  Thfibans*.     The  en- 
mity of  these  two  heroes  rendered  it  impossible  for 
both  of  them  to  be  worshiped  close  upon  the  same 
spot.     Accordingly  it  came  to  pass  during  the  hi- 
storical period,  shortly  after  the  time  of  the  Solonian 
legislation  at  Athens,  that  Kleisthends,  despot  of 
Sikydn,  wishing  to  banish  the  hero  Adrastus  and 
abolish  the  religious  solemnities  celebrated  in  ho-  wonhip  or 
nour  of  the  latter  by  the  Sikyonians,  first  applied  sik^n— *^ 
to  the  Delphian  oracle  for  permission  to  carry  this  gaJ^/bT" 
banishment  into  effect  directly  and  forcibly.     That  ^J^**^***' 
permission  being  refused,  he  next  sent  to  ThSbes 

*  rX^o-ov  T  'Adp^crrov  fitikix^yripvp  txoi  (Tyrteus,  Eleg.  9,  7, 
Schneidewin);  compare  Plato,  Phsdr.  c.  118.  "AdrastipallentiB  imago" 
meets  the  eye  of  ^neas  in  the  under-world  (^neid,  vi.  480). 

'  About  MeUnippus,  see  Pindar,  Nem.  x.  36.  His  sepulchre  was 
shown  near  the  Proctid  gates  of  Thebes  (Pausan.  ix.  18,  1). 
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an  intimation  that  he  was  anxious  to  introduce  their 
hero  Melanippus  into  Siky6n.  The  ThSbans  will- 
ingly consented,  and  he  assigned  to  the  new  hero 
a  consecrated  spot  in  the  strongest  and  most  com- 
manding portion  of  the  Sikyonian  prytaneium.  He 
did  this  (says  the  historian)  ''  knowing  that  Adras- 
tus  would  forthwith  go  away  of  his  own  accord  ; 
since  Melanippus  was  of  all  persons  the  most  odious 
to  him,  as  having  slain  both  his  son-in-law  and  his 
brother."  KleisthenSs  moreover  diverted  the  festi- 
vals and  sacrifices  which  had  been  offered  to  Adras- 
tus,  to  the  newly-established  hero  Melanippus  ;  and 
the  lyric  tragedies  from  the  worship  of  Adrastus 
to  that  of  Dionysus.  But  his  dynasty  did  not  long 
continue  after  his  decease,  and  the  Sikyonians  then 
re-established  their  ancient  solemnities ^ 

Near  the  Proetid  gate  of  Thfibes  were  seen  the 
tombs  of  two  combatants  who  had  hated  each  other 
during  life  even  more  than  Adrastus  and  Melanippus 
— the  two  brothers  Eteokl^s  and  Polynikfis.  Even  as 
heroes  and  objects  of  worship,  they  still  continued 

*  This  very  curious  and  illustrative  story  is  contained  in  Herodot. 
T.  67.  'EfTCi  dc  6  6€6s  TovTO  ov  irapebibov,  airtkBw  oiriam  (Rleisthen^ 
returning  from  Delphi)  €<j)p6vTiC€  fir^x^^^  ^ti  avr^r  6  'Abpritrros 
afraXXafcrai.  *Qs  de  ol  t$€vprja-Bai  Mm^^  wtfi-ylras  €s  Qfjfias  rhf 
BouoriaSf  ?0i7  B(\€w  €irayay€g-$ai  McXawTnToy  rov  *AaraKov'  of  di  Orj- 
pcuot  tldoa-av,  'ETn^yaycro  dc  r6v  MfXavimrov  6  KXciaSivris,  koi  yap  tovto 
dec  anriyfi<ra<r6ai,  ms  ZxBi<Trov  i6vTa  *Adpri<TT<j^'  ts  r6v  re  dd€\<f>€ov  M7- 
Kiarria  a7r€Kr6v€€,  Koi  rhv  yapPphv  Tudca. 

The  Sikyonians  (Herodotus  says)  rd  re  bfj  aXka  Mfuav  rhv  "Abprjinvy, 
Koi  wp69,  ra  vdBta  avrov  rpayucouri  x^poiai  iyipaupov  rhv  fuv  AiSwo'ou 
ov  rt^fioi^er,  rhv  bi" Abpriirrov, 

Adrastus  was  worshiped  as  a  hero  at  Megara  as  well  as  at  Siky6n :  the 
Megarians  affirmed  that  he  had  died  there  on  his  way  back  from  Thibes 
(Pausan.  i.  43,  1 ;  Dieuchidas,  ap.  Schol.ad  Pindar.  Nem.  ix.  31).  His 
house  at  Argos  was  still  shown  when  Pausanias  visited  the  town 
(ii.  23,  2). 
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to  manifest  their  inextinguishable  hostility :  those 
who  offered  sacrifices  to  them  observed  that  the 
flame  and  the  smoke  from  the  two  adjoining  altars 
abhorred  all  communion,  and  flew  off  in  directions 
exactly  opposite.  The  ThSban  exegetes  assured 
Pausanias  of  this  fact.  And  though  he  did  not  him- 
self witness  it,  yet  having  seen  with  his  own  eyes  a 
miracle  not  very  dissimilar  at  Pioniae  in  Mysia,  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  crediting  their  assertion  ^ 

Amphiaraus  when  forced  into  the  first  attack  of 
ThSbes — against  his  own  foreknowledge  and  against 
the  warnings  of  the  gods — had  enjoined  his  sons 
Alkmae6n  and  Amphilochus  not  only  to  avenge  his 
death  upon  the  Thdbans,  but  also  to  punish  the 
treachery  of  their"mother,  **  Eriphylfi,  the  destroyer 
of  her  husband^.''  In  obedience  to  this  command, 
and  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Delphian 
oracle,  Alkmssdn  slew  his  mother^ ;  but  the  awful 
Erinnys,  the  avenger  of  matricide,  inflicted  on  him 

'  Pausan.  ix.  18,  3.  Ta  en**  avroU  hp&iitva  ov  Oeaa-diiutvoi  irtor^  ofuos 
hnfikrj^  tlvoLL.    Compare  Hygin.  f.  68. 

''  £t  nova  fratemo  vexiiet  concordia  fumo. 

Quern  vetus  accensA  aeparat  ira  pyr&."   (Ovid,  Ibis,  35.) 
The  tale  was  copied  by  Ovid  from  Kallimachus  (Trist.  v.  5,  38). 

'  *Avip<MfUMVT  *Epi<l>vKriv  (Pindar.  Nem.  ix.  16).  A  poem  Eriphyli 
was  included  among  the  mythical  compositions  of  Stesichonis :  he 
mentioned  in  it  that  AskUpius  had  restored  Kapaneus  to  life,  and  that 
he  was  for  that  reason  struck  dead  by  thunder  from  Zeus  (Stesichor, 
Fragm.  Kleine,  18,  p.  74).  Two  tragedies  of  SophoklSs  once  existed, 
Epigoni  and  Alknuedn  (Welcker,  Griechisch.  Tragod.  i.  p.  269)  :  a  few 
fragments  also  remain  of  the  Latin  Epigoni  and  Alphesibaa  of  Attius  : 
Ennius  and  Attius  both  composed  or  translated  from  the  Greek  a  Latin 
Alknutdn  (Poet.  Scenic.  Latin,  ed.  Both,  pp.  33,  164,  198). 

*  Hyginus  gives  the  fable  briefly  (f.  73 ;  see  also  Asklepiad^s,  ap. 
Schol.  Odyss.  xi.  326).  hi  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  matricide 
of  Orestes,  Apollo  not  only  sanctions,  but  enjoins  the  deed ;  but  his 
protection  against  the  avenging  Erinny^  is  very  tardy,  not  taking  effect 
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a  long  and  terrible  punishmeiit,  depriving  him  of 
his  reason,  and  chasing  him  about  from  place  to 
place  without  the  possibility  of  repose  or  peace  of 
mind.  He  craved  protection  and  cure  from  the  god 
at  Delphi,  who  required  him  to  dedicate  at  the 
temple,  as  an  offering,  the  precious  necklace  of 
Kadmus,  that  irresistible  bribe  which  had  originally 
corrupted  EriphylS^  He  further  intimated  to  the 
unhappy  sufferer,  that  though  the  whole  earth  was 
tainted  with  his  crime,  and  had  become  uninhabit- 
able for  him,  yet  there  was  a  spot  of  ground  which 
was  not  under  the  eye  of  the  sun  at  the  time  when 
the  matricide  was  committed,  and  where  therefore 
Alkmaedn  yet  might  find  a  tranquil  shelter.  The 
promise  was  realised  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Acheldus,  whose  turbid  stream  was  perpetually  de- 
positing new  earth  and  forming  additional  islands. 
Upon  one  of  these,  near  GEniadae,  Alkmaedn  settled, 
permanently  and  in  peace :  he  became  the  primi- 
tive hero  of  Akarnania,  to  which  his  son  Akarnan 
gave  name^.  The  necklace  was  found  among  the 
treasures  of  Delphi,  together  with  that  which  had 

until  after  Orestis  had  been  long  persecuted  and  tormented  by  them 
(see  iEschyl.  Eumen.  76,  197,  462). 

In  the  AUcfMBdn  of  the  later  tragic  writer  Thodektds,  a  distinction 
was  drawn :  the  gods  had  decreed  that  Eriphyld  should  die,  but  not 
that  Alkmaedn  should  kill  her  (Aristot.  Rhetoric,  ii.  24).  Astydamas 
altered  the  story  still  more  in  his  tragedy,  and  introduced  Alkmsedn  as 
killing  his  mother  ignorantly  and  without  being  aware  who  she  was 
(Aristot.  Poetic,  c.  27).  The  murder  of  Eriphyld  by  her  son  was  one 
of  the  TropciX^/i/Acvoi  ftvOoi  which  could  not  be  departed  from ;  but  in- 
terpretations and  qualifications  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  shocking  the  softened  feelings  of  the  spectators :  see  the  criticism 
of  Aristotle  on  the  Alkma6n  of  Euripides  (Ethic.  Nicom.  iii.  1,  8). 

'  Ephorus  ap.  Athenie.  vi.  p.  232. 

•  Thucyd.  ii.  68-102. 
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been  given  by  Aphroditd  to  Helen,  by  the  Pb6kian 
plunderers  who  stripped  the  temple  in  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Maceddn.  The  Phdkian  women  quarrelled 
about  these  valuable  ornaments :  and  we  are  told 
that  the  necklace  of  Eriphyld  was  allotted  to  a 
woman  of  gloomy  and  malignant  disposition,  who 
ended  by  putting  her  husband  to  death  ;  that  of 
Helen  to  a  beautiful  but  volatile  wife,  who  aban- 
doned  her  husband  from  preference  for  a  young 
Epirot^ 

There  were  several  other  legends  respecting  the 
distracted  Alkm8e6n,  either  appropriated  or  invent- 
ed by  the  Attic  tragedians.  He  went  to  PhSgeus, 
king  of  Ps6phis  in  Arcadia,  whose  daughter  Arsi- 
noS  he  married,  giving  as  a  nuptial  present  the 
necklace  of  EriphylS.  Being  however  unable  to 
remain  there,  in  consequence  of  the  unremitting 
persecutions  of  the  maternal  Erinnys,  he  sought 
shelter  at  the  residence  of  king  Acheidus,  whose 
daughter  KallirhoS  he  made  his  wife,  and  on  whose 
soil  he  obtained  repose^.     But  Kallirhod  would  not 

>  Athenie.  1.  c. 

'  Apollod6r.  iii.  7>  5--6 :  Pausan.  viii.  24»  4.  These  two  authors  have 
preserved  the  story  of  the  Akarnanians  and  the  old  form  of  the  legend^ 
representing  Alkmsedn  as  having  found  shelter  at  the  abode  of  the 
person  or  king  Acheldus,  and  married  his  daughter :  Thucydid^  omits 
the  personality  of  Achel6us,  and  merely  announces  the  wanderer  as 
having  settled  on  certain  new  islands  deposited  by  the  river. 

I  may  remark  that  this  is  a  singularly  happy  adaptation  of  a  legend 
to  an  existing  topographical  fact.  Generally  speaking,  before  any  such 
adaptation  can  be  rendered  plausible,  the  legend  is  of  necessity  much 
transformed ;  here  it  is  taken  exactly  as  it  stands,  and  still  fits  on  with 
great  precision. 

Ephorua  recounted  the  whole  sequence  of  events  as  so  much  political 
history,  divesting  it  altogether  of  the  legendary  character^  AIkm»6n 
and  Diomdd^,  after  having  taken  Thebes  with  the  other  £pigoni,  jointly 
undertook  an  expedition  into  ^t61ia  and  Akamania :  they  first  punished 
the  enemies  of  the  old  (Eneus,  grandfather  of  Diorndd^s,  and  established 
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Fatal  neck,  be  Satisfied  without  the  possession  of  the  necklace 
phyie.  of  EriphylS,  and  Alkmae6n  went  back  to  Ps6phis  to 
fetch  it,  where  PhSgeus  and  his  sons  slew  him. 
He  had  left  twin  sons,  infants,  with  KallirhoS,  who 
prayed  fervently  to  Zeus  that  they  might  be  pre- 
ternaturally  invested  with  immediate  manhood,  in 
order  to  revenge  the  murder  of  their  father.  Her 
prayer  was  granted,  and  her  sons  Amphoterus  and 
Akaman,  having  instantaneously  sprung  up  to  man- 
hood, proceeded  into  Arcadia,  slew  the  murderers 
of  their  father,  and  brought  away  the  necklace  of 
Eriphyld,  which  they  carried  to  Delphi  \ 

Euripides  deviated  still  more  widely  from  the 
ancient  epic,  by  making  Alkmsedn  the  husband  of 
Mant6,  daughter  of  Teiresias,  and  the  father  of 
Amphilochus.  According  to  the  Cyclic  ThSba'is, 
Mant6  was  consigned  by  the  victorious  Epigoni  as 
a  special  offering  to  the  Delphian  god ;  and  Am- 
philochus was  son  of  Amphiaraus,  not  son  of  Alk- 
maedn^.     He  was  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  town 

the  latter  as  king  in  Kalyd6n ;  next  they  conquered  Akamania  for  Alk- 
mse6n.  Alkmiedn,  though  invited  by  Agamenin6n  to  join  in  the  Tro- 
jan war,  would  not  consent  to  do  so  (Ephor.  ap.  Straho.  yii.  p.  326 ;  x. 
p.  462). 

^  ApoUoddr.  iii.  7>  7 ;  Pausan.  yiii.  24,  3-4.  His  remarks  upon  the 
mischievous  longing  of  Kallirho6  for  the  necklace  are  curious :  he  ushers 
them  in  by  saying,  that  "  many  men,  and  still  more  women,  are  given 
to  fall  into  absurd  desires,"  &c.  He  recounts  it  with  all  the  bonne  foi 
which  belongs  to  the  most  assured  matter  of  fact. 

A  short  allusion  is  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  (ix.  4 12). 

*  Th^baid,  Cy.  Reliqu.  p.  70,  Leutsch ;  Schol.  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  i.  408. 
The  following  lines  cited  in  Athenieus  (vii.  p.  317)  are  supposed  by 
Boeckh,  with  probable  reason,  to  be  taken  from  the  Cyclic  Th^bsjs ;  a 
portion  of  the  advice  of  Amphiaraus  to  his  sons  at  the  time  of  setting 
out  on  his  last  expedition, — 

nou\vnod69  fJLoi,  r€K»ov,  tx"^^  p6ov,  'A/i^tXo^'  fjpt^s, 
Touriv  (<l>apfjt6{oVf  r&v  hf  Kara  drjixov  ucrjai. 
There  were  two  tragedies  composed  by  Euripidds,  under  the  title  of 
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called  the  Araphilochian  Argos,  in  Akarnania,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia.  Thucydidfis 
tells  us  that  he  went  thither  on  his  return  from  the 
Trojan  war,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  af- 
fairs which  he  found  at  the  Peloponn6siau  Argos\ 
The  Akarnanians  were  remarkable  for  the  numerous 
prophets  which  they  supplied  to  the  rest  of  Greece  : 
their  heroes  were  naturally  drawn  from  the  great 
prophetic  race  of  the  Melampodids. 

Thus  ends  the  legend  of  the  two  sieges  of  Thdbes ; 
the  greatest  event,  except  the  siege  of  Troy,  in  the 
ancient  epic ;  the  greatest  enterprise  of  war,  between 
Greeks  and  Greeks,  during  the  time  of  those  who 
are  called  the  Heroes. 

*AXKfjLai<av,  6  6i€i  '9^<a(l>ihos,  and  ^AXxfxa/coy,  6  diii  iLopivBov  (Dindorf, 
Fragm.  Eurip..  p.  77)* 
*  Apolloddr.  iii.  7,  7;  Thucyd.  ii.  68. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

LEGEND  OF  TROY. 

Wb  now  arrive  at  the  capital  and  culmiDating  point 
of  the  Grecian  epic, — the  two  sieges  and  capture  of 
Troy,  with  the  destinies  of  the  dispersed  heroes, 
Trojan  as  well  as  Grecian,  after  the  second  and 
most  celebrated  capture  and  destruction  of  the 
city. 
Great  ex-  It  would  rcquirc  a  large  volume  to  convey  any 
TEriety  of  tolerable  idea  of  the  vast  extent  and  expansion  of 
ttoj/^  this  interesting  fable,  first  handled  by  so  many 
poets,  epic,  lyric  and  tragic,  with  their  endless  ad- 
ditions, transformations  and  contradictions, — then 
purged  and  recast  by  historical  inquirers,  who,  under 
colour  of  setting  aside  the  exaggerations  of  the 
poets,  introduced  a  new  vein  of  prosaic  invention, — 
lastly,  moralised  and  allegorised  by  philosophers. 
In  the  present  brief  outline  of  the  general  lield  of 
Grecian  legend,  or  of  that  which  the  Greeks  be- 
lieved to  be  their  antiquities,  the  Trojan  war  can 
be  regarded  as  only  one  among  a  large  number  of 
incidents  upon  which  Hekataeus  and  Herodotus 
looked  back  as  constituting  their  fore-time.  Taken 
as  a  special  legendary  event,  it  is  indeed  of  wider 
and  larger  interest  than  any  other,  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  single  it  out  from  the  rest  as  if  it  rested 
upon  a  different  and  more  trustworthy  basis.  I 
must  therefore  confine  myself  to  an  abridged  nar- 
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rative  of  tlie  current  and  leading  facts ;  and  amidst 
the  numerous  contradictory  statements  which  are 
to  be  found  respecting  every  one  of  them,  I  know 
no  better  ground  of  preference  than  comparative 
antiquity,  though  even  the  oldest  tales  which  we 
possess — those  contained  in  the  Iliad — evidently 
presuppose  others  of  prior  date. 

The  primitive  ancestor  of  the  Trojan  line  of  kings  DtrdMma, 
is  Dardanus,  son  of  Zeus,  founder  and  eponymus 
of  Dardania^ :  in  the  account  of  later  authors,  Dar-* 
danus  was  called  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Elektra, 
daughter  of  Atlas,  and  was  further  said  to  have 
come  from  Samothrace,  or  from  Arcadia,  or  from 
Italy^ ;  but  of  this  Homer  mentions  nothing.  The 
first  Dardanian  town  founded  by  him  was  in  a  lofty 
position  on  the  descent  of  Mount  Ida ;  for  he  wai 
not  yet  strong  enough  to  establish  himself  on  the 
plain.  But  his  son  Erichthonius,  by  the  favour  of 
Zeus,  became  the  wealthiest  of  mankind.  His  flocks 
and  herds  having  multiplied,  he  had  in  his  pastures 
three  thousand  mares,  the  offspring  of  some  of 
whom,  by  Boreas,  produced  horses  of  preternatural 
swiftness.  Trds,  the  son  of  Erichthonius,  and  the 
eponym  of  the  Trojans,  had  three  sons — Ilus,  As^ 
saracus,  and  the  beautiful  Oanymddds,  whom  Zeus 
stole  away  to  become  his  cup-bearer  in  Olympus, 
giving  to  his  father  Tr6s,  as  the  price  of  the  youths 
a  team  of  immortal  horses^. 

From  Ilus  and  Assaracus  the  Trojan  and  Darda^* 

'  mad,  zx.  215. 

*  Hellanik.  Fragm.  129,  Didot;  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  50-61;  Apolloddr. 
iii.  12, 1 ;  Schol.  Diad.  xviii.  486 ;  Varro,  ap.  Servium  ad  Vifgil.  :£neid. 
iii.  167 ;  Kephalon.  Gergithivs  ap.  Steph.  Bye.  v.  'Api<rfirf, 

'  niad,  ▼.  265  i  Hellanik.  Fr.  146 1  ApoUod.  ii.  5,  9. 

2  c2 
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nian  lines  diverge ;  the  former  passing  from  Ilus 
P»^^     ^   to  Laomed6n,  Priam  and  Hect6r ;  the  latter  from 
luuin.        Assaracus  to  Capys,  AnchisSs  and  JSneas.    Ilus 
founded  in  the  plain  of  Troy  the  holy  city  of  Ilium ; 
Assaracus  and  his  descendants  remained  sovereigns 
of  Dardania^ 
WaUf  of         It  was  under  the  proud  Laomed6n,  son  of  Hus, 
by'^ei!**   that  Poseid6n  and  Apollo  underwent,  by  command 
*•»•  of  Zeus,  a  temporary  servitude ;  the  former  building 

the  walls  of  the  town,  the  latter  tending  the  flocks 
and  herds.  When  their  task  was  completed  and 
the  penal  period  had  expired,  they  claimed  the  sti- 
pulated reward ;  but  Laomed6n  angrily  repudiated 
their  demand,  and  even  threatened  to  cut  off  their 
ears,  to  tie  them  hand  and  foot,  and  to  sell  them  in 
some  distant  island  as  slaves^.  He  was  punished  for 
this  treachery  by  a  sea-monster,  whom  Poseid6n 
sent  to  ravage  his  fields  and  to  destroy  his  subjects* 
Laomeddn  publicly  offered  the  immortal  horses  given 
by  Zeus  to  his  father  Trds,  as  a  reward  to  any  one 
who  would  destroy  the  monster.  But  an  oracle 
declared  that  a  virgin  of  noble  blood  must  be  sur- 
rendered to  him,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Hesiond, 
daughter  of  Laomeddn  himself.  Hdraklds,  arriving 
at  this  critical  moment,  killed  the  monster  by  the 
aid  of  a  fort  built  for  him  by  AthSnS  and  the  Tro- 
jans^, so  as  to  rescue  both  the  exposed  maiden 
and  the  people ;  but  Laomed6n,  by  a  second  act  of 
perfidy,  gave  him  mortal  horses  in  place  of  the 
matchless  animals  which  had  been  promised.    Thus 

>  Iliad,  XX.  236. 

*  Iliad,  yii.  451 ;  xxi.  456.    Henod.  ap.  Schol.  Lyoopfar.  393. 

•  Iliad,  sx.  145;  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  52. 
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defrauded  of  his  due,  HSraklds  equipped  six  ships, 
attacked  and  captured  Troy  and  killed  Laomeddn^  Capture  of 
giving  HesionS  to  his  friend  and  auxiliary  Telamon,  H^raki^s, 
to  whom  she  bore  the  celebrated  archer  Teukros^. 
A  painful  sense  of  this  expedition  was  preserved 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  historical  town  of 
Ilium,  who  ojSered  no  worship  to  HSrakI6s^. 

Among  all  the  sons  of  Laomeddn,  Priam*  was  Pri«n»od 
the  only  one  who  had  remonstrated  against  the  spring. 
refusal  of  the  well-earned  guerdon  of  H^raklds ;  for 
which  the  hero  recompensed  him  by  placing  him 
on  the  throne.  Many  and  distinguished  were  his 
sons  and  daughters,  as  well  by  his  wife  HekabS, 
daughter  .of  Kisseus,  as  by  other  women*.  Among 
the  sons  were  Hect6r^,  Paris,  DSiphobus,  Helenus, 

1  Iliad,  V.  640.  Meneklds  (ap.  Schol.  Venet.  ad  loc.)  afBrmed  that 
this  expedition  of  HSrakl^s  was  a  fiction ;  but  Dikasarchus  gave,  besides, 
other  exploits  of  the  hero  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  at  Thibd  Hypo- 
plakid  (Schol.  Diad.  vi.  396). 

«  Diod6r.  iv.  32-49.    Compare  Venet  Schol.  ad  Diad.  viii.  284. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  596. 

*  As  Dardanus,  Trds  and  nus  are  respectively  eponyms  of  Dar- 
dania,  Troy  and  Ilium,  so  Priam  is  eponym  of  the  acropolis  Pergamum. 
Jlpiafios  is  in  the  .£olic  dialect  Uippafiog  (Hesychius) :  upon  which 
Ahrens  remarks,- ''Cseterum  ex  hac  .£olidl  nominis  form&  apparet, 
Priamum  non  minus  arcis  Uepydfuov  eponymum  esse,  quam  Uum  urbis, 
Troem  populi :  Uepyafia  enim  a  TLepitifui  natum  est,  i  in  y  mutato.'' 
(Ahrens,  De  Dialecto  Molick,  8,  7-  p>  56 ;  compare  ibid.  28,  8.  p.  150, 
ircpp'  dtroXtt).). 

«  niad,vi.  245jxxiv.  496. 

*  Hect6r  was  affirmed,  both  by  Stesichorus  and  Ibykus,  to  be  the  son 
of  Apollo  (Stesichorus,  ap.  SchoL  Yen.  ad  Iliad,  xxiv.  259;  Ibyki  Fragm. 
xiv.  ed.  Schneidewin) :  both  Euphoridn  (Fr.  125,  Meineke)  and  Alex- 
ander iBt61us  follow  the  same  idea.  Stesichorus  further  stated,  that 
after  the  siege  Apollo  had  carried  HekabS  away  into  Lykia  to  rescue  her 
from  captivity  (Pausanias,  x.  27,  1) :  according  to  Euripidls,  Apollo  had 
promised  that  she  should  die  in  T^y  (Troad.  427). 

By  Sapphd,  Hect6r  was  given  as  a  surname  of  Zeus,  Zm^'EKrap 
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Trdilus,  Politds,  PolyddruB ;  among  the  daughterp 
LaodikSy  Kreiisa,  Polyxena,  and  Kassandra* 
Parit^hif       The  birth  of  Paris  was  preceded  by  formidable 
on  the  three  presages ;  for  Hekabd  dreamt  that  she  was  delivered 
go  esses.    ^^  ^  firebrand,  and  Priam,  on  consulting  the  sooth- 
sayers, was  informed  that  the  son  about  to  be  born 
would  prove  fatal  to  him.     Accordingly  he  directed 
the  child  to  be  exposed  on  Mount  Ida ;  but  the  in- 
auspicious kindness  of  the  gods  preserved  him,  and 
he  grew  up  amidst  the  flocks  and  herds,  active  and 
beautiful,  fair  of  hair  and  symmetrical  in  person, 
and  the  special  favourite  of  Aphrodite ^ 

It  was  to  this  youth,  in  his  solitaiy  shepherd's 
walk  on  Mount  Ida,  that  the  three  goddesses  Hdrd, 
AthSnd,  and  Aphroditd  were  conducted,  in  order 
that  he  might  determine  the  dispute  respecting 
their  comparative  beauty,  which  had  arisen  at  the 
nuptials  of  P^leus  and  Thetis, — ^a  dispute  brought 
about  in  pursuance  of  the  arrangement,  and  in 
accomplishment  of  the  deep-laid  designs,  of  Zeus. 
For  Zeus,  remarking  with  pain  the  immoderate 
numbers  of  the  then  existing  heroic  race,  pitied 
the  earth  for  the  overwhelming  burden  which  she 
was  compelled  to  bear,  and  determined  to  lighten 
it  by  exciting  a  destructive  and  long-continued 
war*.    Paris  awarded  the  palm  of  beauty  to  Aphro- 

(Hesychius,  v.  'Exropcr) ;  a  prince  belonging  to  the  regal  family  of 
Chios,  anterior  to  the  Ionic  settlement,  as  mentioned  by  the  Chian  poet 
I6n  (Pausan.  vii.  3,  3),  was  so  called. 

>  Iliad,  iii.  45-66;  Schol.  Iliad,  iii.  326;  Hygin.  fob.  91;  ApoUodAr. 
iii.  12,  6. 

*  This  was  the  motive  assigned  to  Zeus  by  the  old  epic  poem,  the 
Cyprian  Verses  (Fragm.  1.  Diintz,  p.  12;  ap.  Schol.  ad  Iliad,  i.  4):— 
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ditd,  who  promised  him  in  recompense  the  pos- 
session of  Helena,  wife  of  the  Spartan  Menelaus, 
— the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  the  fairest  of  living 
women.  At  the  instance  of  Aphrodite,  ships  were 
built  for  him,  and  he  embarked  on  the  enterprise 
so  fraught  with  eventual  disaster  to  his  native  city, 
in  spite  of  the  menacing  prophecies  of  his  brother 
Helenus,  and  the  always  neglected  warnings  of 
Kassandra\ 

Paris,  on  arriving  at  Sparta,  was  hospitably  en-  carries  off 
tertained  by  Menelaus  as  well  as  by  Kastdr  and  ^p^i^^^*" 
Pollux,  and  was  enabled  to  present  the  rich  gifts 
which  he  had  brought  to  Helen ^.     Menelaus  then 
departed  to  KrSte,  leaving  Helen  to  entertain  his 

*H  bi  laropia  irapii  ^raalptf  nf  r^  Kvirpia  ireiroirjK&ri  €Ur6vn  o5t»£' 

*Hv  8t€  lAvpta  ifnika  Kara  x^^va  nkaCofitva 

•  • p<ipvoT€pvov  irkaros  alris. 

Zm  d<  lli&v  iXhffre,  xal  iv  irvKumts  vpair'dita'tn 
2w6tTO  mnM^MTOi  aifBpwimv  vaijfim'opa  yaiav, 
'Piiricrar  iroXc/xov  fityoKriv  tfpiv  'iXtoicoto, 
"Oi^pa  K€vwT€i€v  Bavartf  pdpos'  ol  d*  cvl  Tpoijf 
*'lip»€S  KTtipovrOf  Ai^f  d'  H-fXfUro  /SovX^. 
The  nme  motive  is  touched  upon  by  Eurip.  Orest.  1635 ;  Helen.  38 ; 
and  seriously  maintained,  as  it  seems,  by  Chrysippus,  ap.  Plutarch. 
Stoic.  Rep.  p.  1049 :  but  the  poets  do  not  commonly  go  back  further 
than  the  passion  of  Paris.for  Helen  (Theognis,  1232;  Simonid.  Amorg. 
Fragm.  6,  118). 

The  judgement  of  Pans  was  one  of  the  scenes  represented  on  the 
ancient  chest  of  Kypselus  at  Olympia  (Pausan.  v.  19,  1). 

*■  Argument  of  the  "Emi  Kvwpui  (ap.  Duntzer,  p.  10).  These  warn- 
ings of  Kassandra  form  the  subject  of  the  obscure  and  affected  poem  of 
Lycophrdn. 

'  According  to  the  Cyprian  Verses,  Helena  was  daughter  of  Zeus  by 
Nemesis,  who  had  in  vain  tried  to  evade  the  connection  (Athens.  viiL 
334).  Hesiod  (Schol.  Pindar.  Nem.  x.  150)  represented  her  as  daughter 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  an  oceanic  nymph:  Sapphd  (Fragm.  17i 
Schneidewin),  Pausanias  (i.  33,  7),  ApoUoddrus  (iii.  10,  7),  and  Iso- 
kratls  (Encom.  Helen,  v.  ii.  p.  366,  Auger)  reconcile  the  pretensions  of 
L^da  and  Nemesis  to  a  sort  of  joint  maternity  (see  Heinrichsen,  De 
Carminibus  Cypriis>  p.  45-46). 
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Trojan  guest — a  favourable  moment  which  was 
employed  by  AphroditS  to  bring  about  the  intrigue 
and  the  elopement.  Paris  carried  away  with  him 
both  Helen  and  a  large  sum  of  money  belonging  to 
Menelaus — made  a  prosperous  voyage  to  Troy — 
and  arrived  there  safely  with  his  prize  on  the  third 
day*. 

Menelaus,  informed  by  Iris  in  Krdte  of  the  per- 
fidious return  made  by  Paris  for  his  hospitality, 
hastened  home  in  grief  and  indignation  to  consult 
with  his  brother  Agamemnon,  as  well  as  with  the 
venerable  Nest6r,  on  the  means  of  avenging  the 
outrage.  They  made  known  the  event  to  the  Greek 
chiefs  around  them,  among  whom  they  found  uni- 
versal sympathy :  Nest6r,  PalamSdds  and  others 
went  round  to  solicit  aid  in  a  contemplated  attack  of 
Troy,  under  the  command  of  Agamemndn,  to  whom 
each  chief  promised  both  obedience  and  unwearied 
exertion  until  Helen  should   be  recovered  ^    Ten 

*  Herodot.  ii.  117'  He  gives  distinctly  the  assertion  of  the  Cyprian 
Verses  which  contradicts  the  arg;ament  of  the  poem  as  it  appears  in 
Produs  (Fragm.  1.  1.)^  according  to  which  latter,  Paris  is  driven  out  of 
his  course  by  a  storm  and  captures  the  city  of  Sid6n.  Homer  (niad, 
vi.  293)  seems  however  to  countenance  the  statement  in  the  argument. 

That  Paris  was  guilty  of  robbery,  as  well  as  of  the  abduction  of 
Helen,  is  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (iii.  144;  vii.  350-363), 
also  in  the  argument  of  the  Cyprian  Verses  (see  JSschyl.  Agam.  534.) 

^  The  ancient  epic  (Schol.  ad  II.  ii.  286-339)  does  not  recognise  the 
story  of  the  numerous  suitors  of  Helen,  and  the  oath  by  which  Tynda- 
reus  bound  them  all  before  he  made  the  selection  among  them  that 
each  should  swear  not  only  to  acquiesce,  but  even  to  aid  in  maintaining 
undisturbed  possession  to  the  husband  whom  she  should  choose.  This 
story  seems  to  have  been  first  told  by  Stesichorus  (see  Fragm.  20.  ed. 
Kleine ;  ApoUod.  iii.  10,  8).  Yet  it  was  evidently  one  of  the  prominent 
features  of  the  current  legend  in  the  time  of  Thucydid6s  (i,  9 ;  Euripid. 
Iph.  Aul.  51-80;  Soph.  Ajax,  1100). 

The  exact  spot  in  which  Tyndareus  exacted  this  oath  from  the  suitors, 
near  Sparta,  was  pointed  out  even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (iii.  20,  9). 
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years  were  spent  in  equipping  the  expedition.     The  Expedition 
goddesses  HSrS  and  AthSng,  incensed  at  the  prefer-  oreeLto 
ence  given  by  Paris  to  Aphroditfi,  and  animated  by  '®^^^«'**^'- 
steady  attachment  to  Argos,  Sparta  and  MykSnse, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  cause ;  and  the  horses  of 
HSrS  were  fatigued  with  her  repeated  visits  to  the 
different  parts  of  Greece  ^ 

By  such  efforts  a  force  was  at  length  assembled  ?*"**5. 
at  Aulis*  in  Boe6tia,  consisting  of  1186  ships  and  parts  of 
more  than  100,000  men, — a  force  outnumbering  combined 
by  more  than  ten  to  one  anything  that  the  Tro-  TOcmnd!!?*" 
jans  themselves  could  oppose,  and  superior  to  the 
defenders   of  Troy   even   with   all   her  allies  in- 
cluded s.     It  comprised  heroes  with  their  followers 
from  the  extreme  points  of  Greece — from  the  north- 
western portions  of  Thessaly  under  Mount  Olympus, 
as  well  as  the  western  islands  of  Dulichium  and 
Ithaca,  and  the  eastern  islands  of  KrSte  and  Rhodes. 
Agamemndn  himself  contributed  1 00  ships  manned 
with  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom  of  MykSnae,  be- 
sides furnishing  60  ships  to  the  Arcadians,  who 
possessed  none  of  their  own.     Menelaus  brought 

*  Iliad,  iv.  27-55 :  xxiv.  765.  Ai*gument  Carm.  Cypri.  The  point 
is  emphatically  touched  upion  by  Dio  Chrysostom  (Orat.  xi.  p.  335-336) 
in  his  assault  upon  the  old  legend.  Two  years'  preparation — in  Dictys 
Cret.  i.  16. 

*  The  Spartan  king  Agesilaus,  when  about  to  start  from  Greece  on 
his  expedition  into  Asia  Minor  (396  b.  c.)}  went  to  Auhs  personally,  in 
order  that  he  too  might  sacrifice  on  the  spot  where  Agamemndn  had 
sacrificed  when  he  sailed  for  Troy  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  4). 

Skylax  (c.  60)  notices  the  ltp6v  at  Aulis,  and  nothing  else  :  it  seems 
to  have  been  like  the  adjoining  Delium,  a  temple  with  a  small  village 
grown  up  around  it. 

Aulis  is  recognised  as  the  port  from  which  the  expedition  started  in 
the  Hesiodic  Works  and  Days  (v.  650). 

'  Iliad,  ii.  128.  Uschold  (Geschichte  des  Trojamschen  Rriegs,  p.  9, 
Stutgart,  1836;  makes  the  total  135,000  men. 
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with  him  60  ships,  Nest6r  from  Pylus  90,  Idome* 
neus  from  Kr6te  and  Diomddds  from  Argos  80  each. 
Forty  ships  were  manned  by  the  Eleians,  under 
four  different  chiefs ;  the  like  number  under  Meges 
from   Dulichium   and   the  Echinades,   and  under 
Thoas  from  Kalyddn  and  the  other  iEtdlian  towns. 
Odysseus   from  Ithaca,  and  Ajax   from   Salamis, 
brought  12  ships  each.     The  Abantes  from  Euboea, 
under  Elephdndr,  filled  40  vessels ;  the  Boedtians, 
under  Peneleds  and  L6itus,  50 ;  the  inhabitants  of 
Orchomenus  and  Aspleddn,  30 ;  the  light-armed 
Locrians,  under  Ajax  son  of  Oileus^  40 ;  the  Phd- 
kians  as  many.  The  Athenians,  under  Menestheus^ 
a  chief  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  marshalling  an 
army,  mustered  50  ships ;    the  Myrmidons  from 
Phthia  and  Hellas,  under  Achilles,  assembled  in  50 
ships ;  Protesilaus  from  Phylakd  and  Pyrasus,  and 
Eury pylus  from  Ormenium,   each  came  with  40 
ships ;  Machadn  and  Podaleirius,  from  Trikka,  with 
30 ;    Admdtus,  from  Pherae  and  the  lake  BcebSis, 
with  1 1  ;  and  Philoktdtds  from  Meliboea  with  7 : 
the  Lapithae,  under  PolypcetSs,  son  of  Peirithous, 
filled  40  vessels ;  the  JBnianes  and  Perrhsebians, 
under  Guneus^,  22  ;  and  the  MagnStds,  under  Pro- 
thous,  40 ;  these  last  two  were  from  the  northern- 
most parts  of  Tbessaly,  near  the  mountains  Pdlion 
and  Olympus.     From  Rhodes,  under  Tldpolemus, 
son  of  HdraklSs,  appeared  9  ships;  from  SymS, 
under  the  comely  but  effeminate  Nireus,  3 ;  from 

^  The  Hesiodic  Catalogue  notices  Oileua,  or  Deus^  with  a  nngular 
etymology  of  his  name  (Fragm.  136,  ed.  Marktscheffel). 

^  Tow€vs  is  the  Heros  Eponymus  of  the  town  of  Gonnus  in  Thes- 
saly;  the  duplication  of  the  consonant  and  shortening  of  the  vowel 
belong  to  the  ^k>Uc  dialect  (Ahrens,  De  Dialect.  iEk>tic.  50,  4.  p.  220). 
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K6s,  Krapathus  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  30, 
under  the  orders  of  Pheidippus  and  Antiphus,  sons 
of  Thessalus  and  grandsons  of  H^rakl^s^ 

Among  this  band  of  heroes  were  included  the  ^"2^ ,. 
distinguished  warriors  Ajax  and  DiomSdSs,  and  '•^' 
the  sagacious  Nestdr ;  while  Agamemndn  himself, 
scarcely  inferior  to  either  of  them  in  prowess, 
brought  with  him  a  high  reputation  for  prudence  in 
command.  But  the  most  marked  and  conspicuous 
of  all  were  Achilles  and  Odysseus ;  the  former  a 
beautiful  youth  born  of  a  divine  mother,  swift  in  the 
race,  of  fierce  temper  and  irresistible  might ;  the  lat- 
ter not  less  efficient  as  an  ally  from  his  eloquence, 
bis  untiring  endurance,  his  inexhaustible  resources 
under  difficulty,  and  the  mixture  of  daring  courage 
with  deep*laid  cunning  which  never  deserted  him^: 
the  blood  of  the  arch-deceiver  Sisyphus,  through 
an  illicit  connexion  with  his  mother  Antikleia,  was 
said  to  flow  in  his  veins  ^,  and  he  was  especially 
patronised  and  projected  by  the  goddess  Athdnd. 
Odysseus,  unwilling  at  first  to  take  part  in  the  ex- 

^  See  the  Catalogue  in  the  second  hook  of  the  Iliad.  There  must 
probably  have  been  a  Catalogue  of  the  Greeks  also  in  the  Cyprian  Verses; 
for  a  Catalogue  of  the  allies  of  Troy  is  specially  noticed  in  the  Argument 
of  Produs  (p.  12,  Diintzer). 

Euripidda  (Iphig.  Aul.  166-300)  devotes  one  of  the  songs  of  the 
Chorus  to  a  partial  Catalogue  of  the  chief  heroes. 

According  to  Dictys  Cretensis,  all  the  principal  heroes  engaged  in  tiie 
expedition  were  kinsmen,  all  Pelopids  (i.  14) :  they  take  an  oath  not  to 
lay  down  their  aims  until  Helen  shall  have  been  recovered^  and  they 
receive  from  Agamemndn  a  large  sum  of  gold. 

s  For  the  character  of  Odysseus,  Iliad,  iii.  202-220;  x.  247.  Odyss. 
xiii.295. 

The  Philoktdtds  of  Sophokl6s  carries  out  very  justiy  the  chanuster  of 
the  Homeric  Odysseus  (see  v.  1035) — ^more  exactiy  than  the  Ajax  of  the 
same  poet  depicts  it. 

'  Sophokl  Philoct^.  417,  and  SchoL— also  Scbol.  ad  Soph.  Ajac.  190. 
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pedition,  had  even  simulated  insanity ;  but  Pala« 
mSdSs,  sent  to  Ithaca  to  invite  him,  tested  the 
reality  of  his  madness  by  placing  in  the  furrow 
where  Odysseus  was  ploughing,  his  infant  son 
Telemachus.  Thus  detected^  Odysseus  could  not 
refuse  to  join  the  Achaean  host,  but  the  prophet  Ha* 
lithersfis  predicted  to  him  that  twenty  years  would 
elapse  before  he  revisited  his  native  land'.  To 
Achilles  the  gods  had  promised  the  full  effulgence 
of  heroic  glory  before  the  walls  of  Troy  ;  nor  could 
the  place  be  taken  without  both  his  co-operation 
and  that  of  his  son  after  him.  But  they  had  fore* 
warned  him  that  this  brilliant  career  would  be  ra- 
pidly brought  to  a  close ;  and  that  if  he  desired  a 
long  life,  he  must  remain  tranquil  and  inglorious  in 
his  native  land.  In  spite  of  the  reluctance  of  his 
mother  Thetis,  he  preferred  few  years  with  bright 
renown,  and  joined  the  Achaean  host*.  When 
Nestdr  and  Odysseus  came  to  Phthia  to  invite 
him,  both  he  and  his  intimate  friend  Patroclus 
eagerly  obeyed  the  call®. 

Agamemnon  and  his  powerful  host  set  sail  from 
Aulis ;  but  being  ignorant  of  the  locality  and  the 
direction,  they  landed  by  mistake  in  Teuthrania,  a 
part  of  Mysia  near  the  river  Kaikus,  and  began  to 

^  Homer,  Odysa.  xxiv.  1 15 ;  Machyl.  Agam.  841 ;  Sophokl.  Philoktdt. 
1011,  with  the  Schol.  Argument  of  the  Cypria  in  Heinrichaen,  De 
Carmin.  Cypr.  p.  23  (the  sentence  is  left  out  in  Diintzer,  p.  11). 

A  lost  tragedy  of  Sophoklds,  'Odvo-o-cvr  Mcuv6fi€vo99  handled  this 
subject. 

Other  Oreek  chiefs  were  not  less  reluctant  than  Odysseus  to  take 
part  in  the  expedition  ;  see  the  tale  of  Poemandrus,  forming  a  part  of 
the  temple  legend  of  the  Achilleium  at  Tanagra  in  Boeotia  (Plutarch. 
QuKst  Gnec.  p.  299). 

3  Uiad,  i.  352 ;  ix.  411.  '  Uiad,  xi.  782. 
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ravage  the  country  under  the  persuasion  that  it  was 
the  neighbourhood  of  Troy.  Telephus,  the  king 
of  the  country  S  opposed  and  repelled  them,  but 
was  ultimately  defeated  and  severely  wounded  by 
Achilles.     The  Greeks  now,  discovering  their  mis-  The  Ore-; 

^  cian  host 

take,  retired;  but  their  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  mittakef 
storm  and  driven  back  to  Greece.     Achilles  at-  forxroj^ 
tacked  and  took  Skyrus,  and  there  married  Deida-  ^*^*p**»^ 
mia,  the  daughter  of  LycomSd68^    Telephus,  8uf« 
faring  from  his  wounds,  was  directed  by  the  oracle 
to  come  to  Greece  and  present  himself  to  Achilles 
to  be  healed,  by  applying  the  scrapings  of  the  spear 
with  which  the  wound  had  been  given :  thus  re- 
stored, he  became  the  guide  of  the  Greeks  when 
they  were  prepared  to  renew  their  expedition®. 

^  Telephus  was  the  son  of  AugS,  daughter  of  king  Aleus  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia,  by  Hdrakl^ :  respecting  her  romantic  adventures,  see  the 
previous  chapter  on  Arcadian  legends — Strabo's  faith  in  the  story  (xii. 
p.  672). 

The  spot  called  the  harbour  of  the  Achsans,  near  Gryneium,  was 
•tated  to  be  the  place  where  Agamemn6n  and  the  chiefii  took  counsel 
whether  they  should  attack  Telephus  or  not  (Skylax^  c.  97 ;  compare 
Strabo,  xiv.  p.  622). 

>  Ilkd,  xi.  664;  Argum.  Cypr.  p.  11,  Duntzer;  Diktys  Cret.  ii.  3-4. 

»  Euripid.  Telephus,  Fragm.  26,  Dindorf j  Hygin.  f.  101;  Diktys,  ii.  10, 
Euripides  had  treated  the  adventure  of  Telephus  in  this  lost  tragedy : 
he  gave  the  miraculous  cure  with  the  dust  of  the  spear,  Trpiaroiai  Xoy- 
Xrjs  ^cXycTOi  pti^/uuri.  Diktys  softens  down  the  prodigy  :  '*  Achilles 
cum  Machaone  et  Podalirio  adhibentes  curam  vulneri,"  &c.  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  15)  gives  to  the  rust  of  brass  or  iron  a  place  in  the  Hst  of  ge- 
nuine remedies. 

'*  Longe  omnino  a  Tiberi  ad  Caicum :  quo  in  loco  etiam  Agamemn6n 
errasset,  nisi  ducem  Telephum  invenisset"  (Cicero,  Pro  L.  Flacco,  c.  29). 
The  portions  of  the  Trojan  legend  treated  in  the  lost  epics  and  the  tra« 
gedians,  seem  to  have  been  just  as  familiar  to  Cicero  as  those  noticed 
in  the  niad. 

Strabo  pays  comparatively  little  attention  to  any  portion  of  the  Trojan 
war  except  what  appears  in  Homer.    He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  give  a 
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The  armament  was  again  assembled  at  Aulis^ 
but  the  goddess  Artemis,  displeased  with  the  boast- 
ful language  of  Agamemndn,  prolonged  the  dura^ 
tion  of  adverse  winds,  and  the  offending  chief  was 
compelled  to  appease  her  by  the  well-known  sacri- 
fice of  his  daughter  Iphigeneia  ^  They  then  pro*^ 
ceeded  to  Tenedos,  from  whence  Odysseus  and 
Menelaus  were  despatched  as  envoys  to  Troyi  to 
redemand  Helen  and  the  stolen  property.  In  spite 
of  the  prudent  counsels  of  Antendr,  who  received 
the  two  Grecian  chiefs  with  friendly  hospitality, 
the  Trojans  rejected  the  demand,  and  the  attack 
was  resolved  upon.  It  was  foredoomed  by  the  gods 
that  the  Greek  who  first  landed  should  perish: 
Frotesilaus  was  generous  enough  to  put  himself 
upon  this  forlorn  hope,  and  accordingly  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Hectdr. 

Meanwhile  the  Trojans  had  assembled  a  large 
body  of  allies  from  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Thrace ;  Dardanians  under  i£neas,  Lykians  under 
Sarpeddn,Mysians,Karians,Mseonians,  Alizonians  *, 

reason  why  the  Amazons  did  fu>t  come  to  the  aid  of  Priam  t  Hkey  were 
at  enmity  with  him,  because  Priam  had  aided  the  Phrygians  against 
them  (niad,  iii.  188 :  in  Strabo,  rois  *l&&tp  must  be  a  mistake  for  roit 
*pv(lv) .  Strabo  can  hardly  hare  read,  and  never  alludes  to,  Arktinus  | 
in  whose  poem  the  brave  and  beautiful  Penthesileia,  at  the  head  of  her 
Amazons,  forms  a  marked  epoch  and  incident  of  the  war  (Strabo,  zii« 
662). 

^  Nothing  occurs  in  Homer  respecting  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  (S66 
Bchol.  Ven.  ad  D.  ix.  146). 

'  No  portion  of  the  Homeric  Catalogue  gave  more  trouble  to  Dtai^ 
trius  of  Skdpsis  and  the  other  expositors  than  these  Alizonians  (Strabd, 
xii.  p.  649)  xiii.  p.  6a3):  a  fictitious  place  called  Alisonium,  in  the 
region  of  Ida,  was  got  up  to  meet  the  difficulty  (eir  *AXif<ibnoy,  rovr* 
^fhi  9r«irXoirftf vov  irpbg  r^v  r&p  *AXif(6v«>p  ifirddietp,  te.,  Strabo, 
1.  c). 
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PhrvgianSi  Thracians  and  Pseonians^  But  vain 
was  the  attempt  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the 
Greeks:  the  Trojans  were  routed,  and  even  the 
invulnerable  Kyknus^,  son  of  Poseiddn,  one  of  the 
great  bulwarks  of  the  defence,  was  slain  by  Achilles. 
Having  driven  the  Trojans  within  their  walls, 
Achilles  attacked  and  stormed  Lyrnfissus,  FSdasus, 
Lesbos  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood » 
twelve  towns  on  the  sea-coast  and  eleven  in  the  in« 
terior :  he  drove  off  the  oxen  of  iEneas  and  pur- 
sued the  hero  himself,  who  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life :  he  surprised  and  killed  the  youthful  Tr6i- 
lus,  son  of  Priam,  and  captured  several  of  the  other 
sons,  whom  he  sold  as  prisoners  into  the  islands  of 
the  iEgean^.  He  acquired  as  his  captive  the  fair 
Brisdis,  while  Chrys^is  was  awarded  to  Agamem* 
n6n :  he  was  moreover  eager  to  see  the  divine  He- 
len,  the  prize   and   stimulus  of  this   memorable 

1  See  the  Catalo^e  of  the  Trojans  (Iliad,  ii.  815-877). 

'  Kykniu  was  aaid  by  later  writera  to  be  king  of  Koldnse  in  the  Troad 
(Strabo,  xiii.  p.  589-603 ;  Aristotel.  lUietoric.  ii.  23).  JQschylus  in- 
troduced upon  the  Attic  stage  both  Kyknus  and  Memn6n  in  terrific 
equipments  (Aristophan.  Ran.  957<  O^  ^^Xi/rrov  airroi^t  K^KPovt 
&fwv  Koi  McfivoMw  jupdwyo^oXapoiraiXow).  Compare  Welcker,  .fsefayl* 
Trilogie,  p.  433. 

'  niad,  xxiv.  752;  Argument  of  the  Cypria,  pp.  11,  12,  Diint2er. 
These  desultory  exploits  of  Achilles  furnished  much  interesting  romance 
to  the  later  Greek  poets  (see  Parthlnius,  Narrat.  21).  See  the  neat 
summary  of  the  principal  events  of  the  war  in  Quintus  Smym.  xiv. 
125-140 ;  Dio  Chrysost.  Or.  xi.  p.  338-342. 

Tr6ilus  is  only  once  named  in  the  Iliad  (xxiy.  253) ;  he  was  men- 
tioned also  in  the  Cypria;  but  his  youth,  beauty,  and  untimely  end 
made  him  an  object  of  great  interest  with  the  subsequent  poetst  So- 
phoklSs  had  a  tragedy  called  TrdUus  (Welcker,  Griechisch.  Tragod.  i. 
p.  124) ;  T6v  cafdp6rraida  dfinr&niv  airwkea'a,  one  of  the  Fragm.  £yen 
earlier  than  SophoklSs,  his  beauty  was  celebrated  by  the  tragedian 
Phrynichus  (Athense.  xiii.  p.  564 ;  Virgil,  iBneid,  i.  474 ;  Lycophr6n« 
307). 
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struggle;  and  Aphroditfi  and  Thetis  contrived  to 
bring  about  an  interview  between  them  ^ 
— wT***^  At  this  period  of  the  war  the  Grecian  army  was 
niiuand  deprived  of  PalamSdds,  one  of  its  ablest  chiefs. 
dcath/'^^"'  Odysseus  had  not  forgiven  the  artifice  by  which 
Palamddds  had  detected  his  simulated  insanity,  nor 
was  he  without  jealousy  of  a  rival  clever  and  cun* 
ning  in  a  degree  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  himself; 
one  who  had  enriched  the  Greeks  with  the  inven^* 
tion  of  letters,  of  dice  for  amusementi  of  night* 
watches,  as  well  as  with  other  useful  suggestions. 
According  to  the  old  Cyprian  epic,  Palam^d^s  was 
drowned  while  fishing,  by  the  hands  of  Odysseus 
and  Diomddds^.  Neither  in  the  Iliad  nor  the  Odys« 
sey  does  the  name  of  Palamddds  occur ;  the  lofty 
position  which  Odysseus  occupies  in  both  those 
poems — noticed  with  some  degree  of  displeasure 
even  by  Pindar,  who  described  Palamddds  as  the 
wiser  man  of  the  two — is  sufficient  to  explain  the 
omission^.  But  in  the  more  advanced  period  of 
the  Greek  mind,  when  intellectual  superiority  came 
to  acquire  a  higher  place  in  the  public  esteem  as 
compared  with  military  prowess,  the  character  of 
Palamddds,  combined  with  his  unhappy  fate,  ren- 

'  Argument.  Cypr.  p.  1 1,  Dimtzer.  Kol  /lero  ravra  'A^cXXcvr  *£Xfl7;y 
iwiOvfitl  6€daaa'$ai,  Ka\  awrfyayov  avrovs  «ls  t6  ovto  *A<^podtTi7  Koi  Omr • 
A  scene  which  would  have  been  highly  interesting  in  the  hands  of 
Homer. 

'  Argum.  Cypr.  1.  1 ;  Pausan.  x.  31.  The  concluding  portion  of  the 
Cypria  seems  to  have  passed  under  the  title  of  JIdKafirjdtia  (see  Fragm. 
16  and  18.  p.  15,  Duntzer ;  Welcker,  Der  Episch.  Cyd.  p.  459 ;  Eustath. 
ad  Hom.  Odyss.  i.  107). 

The  allusion  of  Quintus  Smynueus  (v.  197)  seems  rather  to  point  to 
the  story  in  the  Cypria,  which  Strabo  (viii.  p.  368)  appears  not  to  have 
read. 

*  Pindar,  Nem.  vii.  21 ;  Aristidte,  Orat.  46.  p.  260. 
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dered  him  one  of  the  most  interesting  personages 
in  the  Trojan  legend.  iEschylus,  Sophoklds  and 
Euripides  each  consecrated  to  him  a  special  tra- 
gedy ;  but  the  mode  of  his  death  as  described  in 
the  old  epic  was  not  suitable  to  Athenian  ideas » 
and  accordingly  he  was  represented  as  having  been 
falsely  accused  of  treason  by  Odysseus^  who  caused 
gold  to  be  buried  in  his  tent,  and  persuaded  Aga- 
memn6n  and  the  Grecian  chiefs  that  Palamddds 
had  received  it  from  the  Trojans'.  He  thus  for- 
feited his  life,  a  victim  to  the  calumny  of  Odysseus 
and  to  the  delusion  of  the  leading  Greeks.  In  the 
last  speech  made  by  the  philosopher  Sokratds  to 
his  Athenian  judges,  he  alludes  with  solemnity  and 
fellow-feeling  to  the  unjust  condemnation  of  Pala- 
mdd£s,  as  analogous  to  that  which  he  himself  was 
about  to  suffer ;  and  his  companions  seem  to  have 
dwelt  with  satisfaction  on  the  comparison.  Pala-» 
mddds  passed  for  an  instance  of  the  slanderous  en- 
mity and  misfortune  which  so  often  wait  upon  su- 
perior genius^. 

^  See  the  Fragments  of  the  three  tragedians,  naXa/ii^di;^  — AristeidSs, 
Or.  xln.  p.  260;  Philostrat.  Heroic,  x.;  Hygin.  fab.  95-105.  Discourses 
for  and  against  Pakmdd^,  one  by  Alkidamas,  and  one  under  the  name  of 
Gorgias,  are  printed  in  Reiske's  Orr.  Ghrfec.  t.  viii.  pp.  64,  102;  Virgilt 
iBneid,  ii.  82,  with  the  ample  commentaiy  of  Servius — Polysen.  Prooe.  p.  6« 

Welcker  (Qriechisch.  Tragod.  y.  i.  p.  130,  vol.  ii.  p.  500)  has  evolved 
with  ingenui^  the  remaining  fragments  of  the  lost  tragedies. 

According  to  Diktys,  Odysseus  and  DiomMds  prevail  upon  PalamMSs 
to  be  let  down  into  a  deep  well,  and  then  cast  stones  upon  him  (ii.  15). 

Xenophon  (De  Venatione,  c.  1)  evidently  recognises  the  story  in  the 
Cypria,  that  Odysseus  and  DiomSd^s  caused  the  death  of  PalamM^s : 
but  he  ca$inot  believe  that  two  such  exempUry  men  were  really  guilty 
of  so  iniquitous  an  act — kokoX  di  lfirpa$ap  t6  €pyw. 

One  of  the  eminences  near  NapoU  still  bears  the  name  of  PaUwudki, 

'  Pkto,  Apolog.  Socr.  c.  32 ;  Xenoph.  Apol.  Socr.  26 ;  Memor.  iv. 
2,  33;  Liban.  pro  Socr.  p.  242,  ed.  Morell.;  Lucian,  Dial.  Mort.  20. 
VOL.  I.  2d 
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In  these  expeditions  the  Orecian  army  consumed 
nine  years,  during  which  the  subdued  Trojans  dared 
not  give  battle  without  their  walls  for  fear  of 
Achilles.  Ten  years  was  the  fixed  epical  duration 
of  the  siege  of  Troy,  just  as  five  years  was  the  du- 
ration of  the  siege  of  Kamikus  by  the  KrStan  arma* 
ment  which  came  to  avenge  the  death  of  Min6s^  r 
ten  years  of  preparation,  ten  years  of  siege,  and 
ten  years  of  wandering  for  Odysseus,  were  periods 
suited  to  the  rough  chronological  dashes  of  the  an- 
cient epic,  and  suggesting  no  doubts  nor  difficulties 
Epicchro-  with  the  original  hearers.  But  it  was  otherwise 
hutwidlijd.  when  the  same  events  came  to  be  contemplated  by 
the  historicising  Greeks,  who  could  not  be  satis- 
fied without  either  finding  or  inventing  satisfactory 
bonds  of  coherence  between  the  separate  events. 
ThucydidSs  tells  us  that  the  Qreeks  were  less  nu- 
merous  than  the  poets  have  represented,  and  that 
being  moreover  very  poor,  they  were  unable  to 
procure  adequate  and  constant  provisions :  hence 
they  were  compelled  to  disperse  their  army,  and  to 
employ  a  part  of  it  in  cultivating  the  Chersonese, 
^-a  part  in  marauding  expeditions  over  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Could  the  whole  army  have  been  em- 
ployed against  Troy  at  once  (he  says),  the  siege 
would  have  been  much  more  speedily  and  easily 
concluded*.  If  the  great  historian  could  permit 
himself  thus  to  amend  the  legend  in  so  many  points, 
we  might  have  imagined  that  a   simpler  course 

*  Uerodot.  vii.  170.    Ten  years  ia  a  proper  mythical  period  for  a 
great  war  to  last :  the  war  between  the  Olympic  gods  and  the  Titan 
goda  lasts  ten  years  (Ilesiod,  Theogon.  636).    Compare  dcmir^  cWur^ 
(Horn.  Odyss.  xvi.  17).. 
.  »  Thucyd.  i.  1 ,. 
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would  have  been  to  include  the  duration  of  the 
siege  among  the  list  of  poetical  exaggerations,  and 
to  affirm  that  the  real  siege  had  lasted  only  one 
year  instead  of  ten.  But  it  seems  that  the  ten 
years'  duration  was  so  capital  a  feature  in  the 
ancient  tale,  that  no  critic  ventured  to  meddle 
with  it. 

A  period  of  comparative  intermission  however 
was  now  at  hand  for  the  Trojans,  The  gods  brought 
about  the  memorable  fit  of  anger  of  Achilles,  under 
the  influence  of  which  he  refused  to  put  on  his 
armour,  and  kept  his  Myrmidons  in  camp.    Ac* 
cording  to  the  Cypria,  this  was  the  behest  of  Zeus, 
who  had  compassion  on  the  Trojans :  according  to 
the  Iliad,  Apollo  was  the  originating  cause  \  from 
anxiety  to  avenge  the  injury  which  his  priest  Chry- 
sto  had  endured  from  Agamemndn.    For  a  con-  period  of 
siderable  time,  the  combats  of  the  Greeks  against  Itfiji^^ 
Troy  were  conducted  without  their  best  warrior,  ^^\j 
and  severe  indeed  was  the  humiliation  which  they  Acwiicf. 
underwent  in  consequence.     How  the  remaining 
Grecian  chiefs  vainly  strove  to  make  amends  for 
his  absence — ^how  Hect6r  and  the  Trojans  defeated 
and  drove  them   to  their  ships — how  the  actual 
blaze  of  the  destroying  flame,  applied  by  Hect6r  to 
the  ship  of  Protesilaus,  roused  up  the  anxious  and 
sympathizing  Patroklus,  and  extorted  a  reluctant 
consent  from  Achilles,  to  allow  his  friend  and  his 
followers  to  go  forth  and  avert  the  last  extremity 
of  ruin — how  Achilles,  when  Patroklus  had  been 
killed  by  Hect6r,  forgetting  his  anger  in  grief  for  the 
death  of  his  friend,  re-entered  the  fight,  drove  the 

1  Homer,  Diftd.  i.  21. 
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Trojans  within  their  walls  with  immense  slaughter^ 
and  satiated  his  revenge  both  upon  the  living  and 
the  dead  Hect6r — all  these  events  have  been  chro- 
nicledi  together  with  those  divine  dispensations  on 
which  most  of  them  are  made  to  depend,  in  the 
immortal  verse  of  the  Iliad. 

Homer  breaks  off  with  the  burial  of  Hectdr, 
whose  body  has  just  been  ransomed  by  the  dis- 
consolate Priam  ;  while  the  lost  poem  of  Arktinus» 
entitled  the  iEthiopis,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  argument  still  remaining  of  it,  handled  only 
the  subsequent  events  of  the  siege.  The  poem  of 
Quintus  Smyrnaeus,  composed  about  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  aera,  seems  in  its  first  books 
to  coincide  with  the  ^Ethiopis,  in  the  subsequent 
books  partly  with  the  Ilias  Minor  of  LeschSs^. 

The  Trojans,  dismayed  by  the  death  of  Hect6r, 
were  again  animated  with  hope  by  the  appearance 
of  the  warlike  and  beautiful  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
Penthesileia,  daughter  of  Ar6s,  hitherto  invincible 
in  the  field,  who  came   to  their   assistance  from 
Thrace  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  her  countrywomen. 
She  again  led  the  besieged  without  the  walls  to  en- 
counter the  Greeks  in  the  open  field ;  and  under 
her  auspices  the  latter  were  at  first  driven  hack, 
until  she  too  was  slain  by  the  invincible  arm  of 
New  allies    AchiUcs.     The  victor,  on  taking  off  the  helmet  of 
Peltier"    ^^  ^^^^  enemy  as  she  lay  on  the  ground,  was  pro- 
fiieia.         foundly  affected  and  captivated  by  her  charms,  for 
which  he  was  scornfully  taunted  by  Thersitfis  :  ex- 

>  Tychsen,  Commentat.  de  Quinio  SmyrniBO,  §  iii.  c.  5-7*  The 
'iXtov  ntpa-ts  was  treated  both  by  Arktinus  and  by  Lesch^B :  with  the 
latter  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Ilias  Minor. 
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asperated  by  this  rash  insult,  he  killed  Thersitds  on 
the  spot  with  a  blow  of  his  fist.  A  violent  dispute 
among  the  Grecian  chiefs  was  the  result,  for  Dio- 
mSd^s,  the  kinsman  of  Thersitfis,  warmly  resented 
the  proceeding  ;  and  Achilles  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Lesbos,  where  he  was  purified  from  the  act  of  ho« 
micide  by  Odys8eus^ 
Next  arrived  Memn6n,  son  of  Tith6nus  and  E6s,  }^.fy^^t^^ 

'  killed  by 

the  most  stately  of  living  men,  with  a  powerful  Achuies. 
band  of  black  Ethiopians,  to  the  assistance  of  Troy. 
Sallying  forth  against  the  Greeks,  he  made  great 
havoc  among  them  :  the  brave  and  popular  Anti- 
lochus  perished  by  his  hand,  a  victim  to  filial  de- 
votion in  defence  of  Nest6r*.  Achilles  at  length 
attacked  him,  and  for  a  long  time  the  combat  was 
doubtful  between  them  :  the  prowess  of  Achilles 
and  the  supplication  of  Thetis  with  Zeus  finally 
prevailed ;  whilst  E6s  obtained  for  her  vanquished 
son  the  consoling  gift  of  immortality.  His  tomb, 
however^,  was  shown  near  the  Propontis,  within  a 

>  Argument  of  the  iBthiopis,  p.  16,  Duntzer;  Quint.  Smym.  lib.  i.; 
Diktys  Cret.  iy.  2^. 

In  the  Philokt^tfts  of  Sophoklds,  ThenitSs  surviveg  Achilles  (Soph. 
Phil.  358-445). 

'  Odyss.  xi.  522.  Kctyov  d^  xaXXtorov  tbov,  lurh.  Mcfivova  Iftov :  see 
^Iso  Odyss.  iv.  187  ;  Pindar,  Pyth.  vi.  31,  iBschylus  (ap.  Strabo.  xv. 
p.  728)  conceiyes  Memn6n  as  a  Persian  starting  from  Susa. 

Rt^ias  gaye  in  his  history  foil  details  respecting  the  expedition  of 
Memn6n,  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  the  relief  of  his  dependent, 
Priam  of  Troy;  all  this  was  said  to  be  recorded  in  the  royal  archiyes. 
The  Egyptians  affirmed  that  Memn6n  had  come  from  Egypt  (Dioddr. 
ii.  22 ;  compare  iy.  77) :  the  two  stories  are  blended  together  in  Pausa- 
nias,  X.  31,  2.  The  Phrygians  pointed  out  the  road  along  which  he  had 
marched. 

"  Argum.  ^th.  ut  9up, :  Quint.  Smym.  ii.  396-550;  Pausan.  x.  31, 1. 
Pindar,  in  praising  Achilles,  dwells  much  on  his  triumphs  oyer  Hect6r, 
T^lephus,  Memn6n,  and  Kyknus,  but  never  notices  Penthesileia  (Olymp. 
ii.  90.    Nem.  iii.  60 ;  vL  52.    Isthm.  v.  43). 

iBscbylus,  in  the  "irvxaarairia,  introduced  Thetis  and  £6s,  each  in 
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few  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  ^EsSpus,  and 
was  visited  annually  by  the  birds  called  Memnoni- 
dSs,  who  swept  it  and  bedewed  it  with  water  from 
the  stream.  So  the  traveller  Pausanias  was  told, 
even  in  the  second  century  after  the  Christian  aera^ 
by  the  Hellespontine  Greeks. 
AchiUcfc  ^"*  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Achilles  himself  was  now  at  hand* 

After  routing  the  Trojans,  and  chasing  them  into 
the  town,  he  was  slain  near  the  Skdsan  gate  by  an 
arrow  from  the  quiver  of  Paris,  directed  under  the 
unerring  auspices  of  Apollo  ^  The  greatest  efforts 
were  made  by  the  Trojans  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  body,  which  was  however  rescued  and  borne 
off  to  the  Grecian  camp  by  the  valour  of  Ajax  and 
Odysseus.  Bitter  was  the  grief  of  Thetis  for  the 
loss  of  her  son :  she  came  into  the  camp  with  the 
Muses  and  the  N6reids  to  mourn  over  him ;  and 
when  a  magnificent  funeraUpile  had  been  prepared 
by  the  Greeks  to  burn  him  with  every  mark  of 
honour,  she  stole  away  the  body  and  conveyed  it 
to  a  renewed  and  immortal  life  in  the  island  of 
Leukd  in  the  Euxine  Sea.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts he  was  there  blest  with  the  nuptials  and 
company  of  Helen*. 
Thetis  celebrated  splendid  funeral  games  in  ho- 

an  attitude  of  supplication  for  her  son,  and  Zeus  weighing  in  his  golden 
scales  the  souls  of  Achilles  and  Memndn  (Schol.  Ven.  ad  Diad.  viii.  70; 
Pollux,  iv.  130;  Plutarch,  De  Audiend.  Poet.  p.  17).  In  the  combat 
between  Achilles  and  Memndn,  represented  on  the  chest  of  KypseluA 
at  Olympia,  Thetis  and  £6s  were  given  each  as  aiding  her  son  (Pau- 
san.  V.  19,  1). 

»  Iliad,  xxii.  360;  Sophokl.  PhUokt.  334  ;  Virgil,  ^neid,  vi.  66. 

'  Argum.  ^thiop.  ut  sup. ;  Quint.  Smym.  161-583;  Homer,  Odyis. 
V.  310;  Ovid,  Metam*.  xiii.  284;  £urip.  Androm.  1262;  Pausan.  iii* 
19,  13.  According  to  Diktys  (iv.  11),  Paris  and  Deiphobus  entrap 
Achilles  by  the  promise  of  an  interview  with  Polyzena  and  kill  him. 

A  minute  and  curious  description  of  the  Ifland  Leuk^,  or  -  A;(iAXc«>f 
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nour  of  her  son,  and  offered  the  unrivalled  panoply, 
which  Hdphaestos  had  forged  and  wrought  for  him, 
as  a  prize  to  the  most  distinguished  warrior  in  the 
Grecian  army.  Odysseus  and  Ajax  became  rivals 
for  the  distinction,  when  AthdnS,  together  with 
some  Trojan  prisoners,  who  were  asked  from  which 
of  the  two  their  country  had  sustained  greatest 
injury,  decided  in  favour  of  ,the  former.  The  gal- 
lant Ajax  lost  his  senses  with  grief  and  humilia- 
tion :  in  a  fit  of  phrenzy  he  slew  some  sheep,  mis- 
taking them  for  the  men  who  had  wronged  him, 
and  then  fell  upon  his  own  sword  \ 


Funeral 
garnet  cele- 
brated in 
honour  of 
him— 
Quarrel 
about  his 
panoply— 
Odysseus 
prevaib  and 
Ajax  kills 
himself. 


wfcof,  is  giveu  in  Arrian  (Peripliu,  Pont.  Euxin.  p.  21 ;  ap.  Geogr. 
Mln.  1. 1). 

'  The  heroic  or  divine  empire  of  Achilles  in  Sc3rthiB  was  recognised  by 
Allueus  the  poet  (Alksei  Fragm.  Schneidew.  Fr.  46),  *Ax(XXcu,  6  yds  2kv« 
OiKds  fjJbds,  Eustathius  (ad  Dionys.  Peri^g^t.  307)  gives  the  story  of 
his  having  followed  Iphigeneia  thither :  compare  Antonin.  Liberal.  27* 

.  Ibykus  represented  Achilles  as  having  espoused  Mddea  in  the  Ely* 
sian  Field  (Ibyk.  Fragm.  18,  Schneidewin).  SimonidSs  followed  this 
story  (ap.  SchoU.  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  815). 

'  Argument  of  ^thiopis  and  Bias  Minor,  and  Fragm.  2  of  the  latter, 
pp.  17,  18,  Diintz.;  Quint.  Smym.  v.  120-482;  Uom.  Odyss.xi.550; 
Pindar,  Nem.  vii.  26.  The  Ajax  of  SophoklSs,  and  the  contending 
speechesbetween  Ajax  and  Ulysses  in  the  beginningof  thethirteenthbook 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  are  too  well  known  to  need  special  reference. 

The  suicide  of  Ajax  seems  to  have  been  described  in  detail  in  the 
iBthiopis:  compare  Pindar,  Isthm.  iii.  51,  and  the  Scholia  ad  he, 
which  show  the  attention  paid  by  Pindar  to  the  minute  circumstances, 
of  the  old  epic.  See  Fragm.  2  of  the  'iXtov  Hepa-is  of  Arktinus,  in 
Diintz.  p.  22,  which  would  seem  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  uEthi- 
opis.  Diktys  relates  the  suicide  of  Ajax,  as  a  consequence  of  his  un- 
successful competition  with  Odysseus,  not  about  the  arms  of  Achilles, 
but  about  the  Palladium,  after  the  taking  of  the  city  (v.  14). 

There  were,  however,  many  different  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which 
Ajax  had  died,  some  of  which  are  enumerated  in  the  argument  to  the 
drama  of  Sophoklds.  Ajax  is  never  wounded  in  the  Iliad :  ^schylus 
made  him  invulnerable  except  under  the  armpits  (see  Schol.  ad  Sophok. 
Ajac.  833);  the.  Trojans  pelted  him  with  mud — ttnas  PaprjOeitf  vnb  tov 
vj^Xoy.    (SchoL  Iliad,  xiv.  404.) 
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Odysseus  now  learnt  from  Helenas  son  of  Priam , 
whom  he  had  captured  in  an  ambuscade^  that 
Troy  could  not  be  taken  unless  both  Philoktdtds  and 
Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles,  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  join  the  besiegers.  The  former,  having 
been  stung  in  the  foot  by  a  serpent,  and  becoming 
insupportable  to  the  Greeks  from  the  stench  of  his 
wound,  had  been  left  at  Lemnus  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  expedition,  and  had  spent  ten  years*  in 
phiiokt^tte  misery  on  that  desolate  island ;  but  he  still  possessed 
ptoiemu!  the  peerless  bow  and  arrows  of  HdraklSs,  which 
were  said  to  be  essential  to  the  capture  of  Troy. 
DiomSdds  fetched  PhiloktdtSs  from  Lemnus  to  the 
Grecian  camp,  where  he  was  healed  by  the  skill  of 
Macha6nd,  and  took  an  active  part  against  the  Tro- 
jans— engaging  in  single  combat  with  Paris,  and  kill- 
ing him  with  one  of  the  Hdrakleian  arrows.  The 
Trojans  were  allowed  to  carry  away  for  burial  the 
body  of  this  prince,  the  fatal  cause  of  all  their  suf- 
ferings ;  but  not  until  it  had  been  mangled  by  the 
hand  of  Menelaus^     Odysseus  went  to  the  island 

»  Soph.  Philokt.  604. 

3  Soph.  Philokt.  703.  *0  fUkta  ^vx^,  *Os  fu^d*  olvoxvrov  ir6fiaTw''H<r0ri 

dcK€T^  Xp^VOV,  &C. 

In  the  narrative  of  Diktys  (ii.  47),  Philokt^t^s  returns  from  Lemnus 
to  Troy  much  earlier  in  the  war  before  the  death  of  Achilles,  and 
without  any  assigned  cause. 

"  According  to  Sophokl^,  HSrakl^  sends  Askllpius  to  Troy  to  heal 
Philoktet^s  (Soph.  Philokt.  1415). 

The  story  of  Philokt^t^s  formed  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  both  by 
iCschylus  and  by  Euripides  (both  lost)  as  well  as  by  Sophokl^. 

*  Argument.  Iliad.  Minor.  DUntz.  1.  c.  Ka\  t6v  v«Kp6v  vn6  MevcX^ov 
KaraiKia-Bivra  d»€\6fifvot  Bdirrovaiv  ol  TpS>€s.  See  Quint.  Smym.  x.  240 : 
he  differs  here  in  many  respects  from  the  arguments  of  the  old  poems 
as  given  by  Proclus,  both  as  to  the  incidents  and  as  to  their  order  in 
time  (Diktys,  iv.  20) .  The  wounded  Paris  flees  to  (£n6nd«  whom  he  had 
deserted  in  order  to  follow  Helen,  and  entreats  her  to  cure  him  by  her 
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of  Skyrus  to  invite  Neoptolemus  to  the  army.  The 
untried  but  impetuous  youth  gladly  obeyed  the  call 
and  received  from  Odysseus  his  father's  armour, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  Eurypylus,  son  of  T^lephus, 
came  from  Mysia  as  auxiliary  to  the  Trojans  and 
rendered  to  them  valuable  service — turning  the  tide 
of  fortune  for  a  time  against  the  Greeks,  and  killing 
some  of  their  bravest  chiefs,  amongst  whom  was 
numbered  Peneleds,  and  the  unrivalled  leech  Ma* 
cha6n^  The  exploits  of  Neoptolemus  were  nume-> 
rous,  worthy  of  the  glory  of  his  race  and  the  re« 
nown  of  his  father.  He  encountered  and  slew 
Eurypylus,  together  with  numbers  of  the  Mysian 
warriors :  he  routed  the  Trojans  and  drove  them 
within  their  walls,  from  whence  they  never  again 
emerged  to  give  battle :  nor  was  he  less  distin* 
guished  for  his  good  sense  and  persuasive  diction 
than  for  forward  energy  in  the  field  \ 

skill  in  simples :  she  refuses,  and  permits  him  to  die ;  she  is  afterwards 
stmig  with  remorse,  and  hangs  herself  (Quint.  Smym.  x.  285-331 ;  Apol- 
lod6r.  iii.  12, 6 ;  Condn,  Narrat.  23 ;  see  Bachet  de  Meziriac,  Comment, 
sur  les  EpStres  d'Ovide,  t.  i.  p.  456).  The  story  of  G5n6n6  is  as  old  as 
Hellanikus  and  Kephaldn  of  Gergis  (see  Hellan.  Fragm.  126,  Didot). 

^  To  mark  the  way  in  which  these  legendary  events  pervaded  and  he* 
came  emho<Ued  in  the  local  worship,  1  may  mention  the  received  practice 
in  the  great  temple  of  Askl^pius  (father  of  Machadn)  at  Pergamus,  even 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  T61ephus,  father  of  Eurypylus,  was  the  local 
hero  and  mythical  king  of  Teuthrania,  in  which  Pergamos  was  situated. 
In  the  hymns  there  sung,  the  proem  and  the  invocation  were  addressed 
to  Tdlephus ;  but  nothing  was  said  in  them  about  Eurypylus,  nor  was  it 
permitted  even  to  mention  his  name  in  the  temple, — "  they  knew  him  to 
be  the  slayer  of  Macha6n  " :  Apxovrai  iikv  air6  TrjKi^icv  r»v  v/limov,  frpoa^» 
doiNTi  dc  ovdiv  is  T6vEvpimv\ov,  ovb€  apxfjv  cV  rf  va^  Btkova-tv  ovoftafriy 
tdrrhvy  oia  cmo-tro/icyot  ffiovia  ^a  Maxaovos  (Pausan.iii.  26,  7)* 

The  combination  of  these  qualities  in  other  Homeric  chiefs  is  noted 
in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  this  work,  ch.  xz.  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 

'  Argument.  Iliad.  Minor,  p.  17)  Diintzer.  Homer,  Odyss.  xi,  510- 
520.     Pansan.  iii.  26,  7.    Quint*  Smym.  vii.  553 ;  viii.  201. 
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Capture  of  Troy  howcver  was  still  impregnable  so  long  as 
Suil~*  tli^  Palladium^  a  statue  given  by  Zeus  himself  to 
hoil^°**^*^"  Dardanus,  remained  in  the  citadel ;  and  great  care 
had  been  taken  by  the  Trojans  not  only  to  conceal 
this  valuable  present,  but  to  construct  other  statues 
so  like  it  as  to  mislead  any  intruding  robber.  Ne- 
vertheless the  enterprising  Odysseus,  having  dis.^ 
guised  his  person  with  miserable  clothing  and  self- 
inflicted  injuries,  found  means  to  penetrate  into  the 
city  and  to  convey  the  Palladium  by  stealth  away : 
Helen  alone  recognised  him  ;  but  she  was  now 
anxious  to  return  to  Greece,  and  even  assisted 
Odysseus  in  concerting  means  for  the  capture  of 
the  town^ 

To  accomplish  this  object,  one  final  stratagem 
was  resorted  to.  By  the  hands  of  Epeius  of  Pano- 
peus,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  AthSnS,  a  capacious 
hollow  wooden  horse  was  constructed,  capable  of 
containing  one  hundred  men  ;  the  elite  of  the 
Grecian  heroes,  Neoptolemus,  Odysseus,  Menelaus 
and  others,  concealed  themselves  in  the  inside  of  it, 
and  the  entire  Grecian  army  sailed  away  to  Tenedos, 
burning  their  tents  and  pretending  to  have  aban- 
doned the  siege.  The  Trojans,  overjoyed  to  find 
themselves  free,  issued  from  the  city  and  contem- 
plated with  astonishment  the  fabric  which  their 
enemies  had  left  behind  :  they  long  doubted  what 
should  be  done  with  it ;  and  the  anxious  heroes 
from  within  heard  the  surrounding  consultations, 

1  Argument.  Hiad.  Minor,  p.  18,  Diintz. ;  Arktinus  ap.  Dionys.  Hal. 
i.  69  ;  Homer,  Odyss.  iv.  246 ;  Quint.  Smym.  x.  354 ;  Virgil,  i£neid, 
ii.  164,  and  the  9tli  Excursus  of  Heyne  on  that  book. 

Compare,  with  this  legend  about  the  Palladium,  the  Roman  legend 
respecting  the  Ancylia  (Ovid,  Fasti,  iii.  381). 
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as  well  as  the  voice  of  Helen  when  she  pronounced 
their  names  and  counterfeited  the  accents  of  their 
wives*.  Many  of  the  Trojans  were  anxious  to 
dedicate  it  to  the  gods  in  the  city  as  a  token  of 
gratitude  for  their  deliverance ;  but  the  more  cau* 
tious  spirits  inculcated  distrust  of  an  enemy's  legacy; 
and  Laoco6n,  the  priest  of  Poseiddn,  manifested  his 
aversion  by  striking  the  side  of  the  horse  with  his 
spear.  The  sound  revealed  that  the  horse  was  hollow, 
but  the  Trojans  heeded  not  this  warning  of  possible 
fraud  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Laocodn,  a  victim  to  his 
own  sagacity  and  patriotism,  miserably  perished 
before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  together  with  one 
of  his  sons,  two  serpents  being  sent  expressly  by 
the  gods  out  of  the  sea  to  destroy  him.  By  this 
terrific  spectacle,  together  with  the  perfidious  coun« 
sels  of  Sinon,  a  traitor  whom  the  Greeks  had  left 
behind  for  the  special  purpose  of  giving  false  infor* 
mation,  the  Trojans  were  induced  to  make  a  breach 
in  their  own  walls,  and  to  drag  the  fatal  fabric  with 
triumph  and  exultation  into  their  city*. 

^  OdyflS.  iv.  275;  Virgil,  iSneid,  ii.  14;  Heyne,  Excurt.  3.  ad 
.^eid.  ii.  SteuchonUy  in  hit  'lAiov  Uipint,  gave  the  number  of  heroea 
in  the  wooden  horae  aa  one  hundred  (Steaichor.  Fragm.  2^,  ed.  Kleine ; 
compare  Athens,  ziii.  p.  610). 

'  Odysa.  viii.  492;  zi.622.  Argument  of  the  'iXtov  Htpaig  of  Ark- 
tinua,  p.  2\,  Diintz.  Hygin.  f.  108-136.  Bacchylidls  and  Euphorion 
tp.  Servium  ad  Virgil,  ^neid.  ii.  201. 

Both  Sinon  and  Laoco6u  came  originally  from  the  old  epic  poem  of 
Arktinua,  though  Virgil  may  perhaps  have  immediately  borrowed  both 
ihem»  and  other  matters  in  hia  aecond  book,  from  a  poem  paiaing  under 
the  name  of  Piaander  (aee  Macrob.  Satur.  v.  2;  Heyne,  Excura.  1.  ad 
JEsk.  ii. ;  Welcker,  Der  Epiach.  Kyklua,  p.  97).  We  cannot  give  credit 
either  to  Arktinua  or  Piaander  for  the  masterly  specimen  of  oratory 
which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Sinon  in  the  JSneid. 

In  Quintus  Smymeeus  (xii.366),  the  Trojans  torture  and  mutilate  Sinon 
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SSl*^*^  The  destruction  of  Troy,  according  to  the  decree 
Troy,  of  the  gods,  was  now  irrevocably  sealed.  While 
the  Trojans  indulged  in  a  night  of  riotous  festivity, 
Sinon  kindled  the  fire-signal  to  the  Greeks  at  Tene- 
dos,  loosening  the  bolts  of  the  wooden  horse,  from 
out  of  which  the  enclosed  heroes  descended.  The 
city,  assailed  both  from  within  and  from  without, 
was  thoroughly  sacked  and  destroyed,  with  the 
slaughter  or  captivity  of  the  larger  portion  of  its 
heroes  as  well  as  its  people.  The  venerable  Priam 
perished  by  the  hand  of  Neoptolemus,  having  in 
vain  sought  shelter  at  the  domestic  altar  of  Zeus 
Herkeios ;  but  his  son  Deiphobus,  who  since  the 
death  of  Paris  bad  become  the  husband  of  Helen, 
defended  his  house  desperately  against  Odysseus 
and  Menelaus  and  sold  his  life  dearly.  After  he 
was  slain,  his  body  was  fearfully  mutilated  by  the 
latter  ^ 

to  extort  from  him  the  truth :  his  endurance,  sustained  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  HM,  is  proof  against  the  extremity  of  Buffbring»  and  he  adheres 
to  his  false  tale.  This  is  probably  an  incident  of  the  old  epic,  though 
the  delicate  taste  of  Virgil,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  Trojans,  has  in- 
duced him  to  omit  it.  Euphorion  ascribed  the  proceedings  of  Sinon  to 
Odysseus :  he  also  gaye  a  different  cause  for  the  death  of  Laoco6n  (Fr. 
35-^.  p.  55,  ed.  Diintz.,  in  the  Fragments  of  Epic  Poets  after  Alexander 
the  Great).     Sinon  is  irdipos  *Oltvaa€»t  in  Pausan.  x.  27,  I. 

'  Odyss.  viii.  515 ;  Argument  of  Arktinus,  tc^Mip.;  Euripid.  Hecub. 
903;  Yirg.  ^n.  vi.  497;  Quint.  Smym.  xiii.  35<-229;  Leschds  ap. 
Pausan.  x.  27, 2 ;  Diktys,  v.  12.  Ibykus  and  Simonid^s  also  represented 
Deiphobus  as  the  dvTipdarrjs  'EXemjs  (Schol.  Hom.  Diad.  xiii.  517). 

The  night  battle  in  the  interior  of  Troy  was  described  with  all  its 
fearful  details  both  by  Leschds  and  Arktinus :  the  'iX/ov  Uipa-is  of  the 
latter  seems  to  have  been  a  separate  poem,  that  of  the  former  consti- 
tuted a  portion  of  the  Ilias  Minor  (see  Welcker,  Der  Epische  Kyklus, 
p.  215) :  the  *lX/ov  Uip<ns  by  the  lyric  poets  Sakadas  and  Stesidiorus 
probably  added  many  new  incidents.  Polygn6tus  had  painted  a  sue- 
cession  of  the  various  calamitous  scenes,  drawn  from  the  poem  of 
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Thus  was  Troy  utterly  destroyed — the  city,  the 
altars  and  temples \  and  the  population.  iEneas 
and  Antendr  were  permitted  to  escape,  with  their 
families,  having  been  always  more  favourably  re- 
garded by  the  Greeks  than  the  remaining  Trojans. 
According  to  one  version  of  the  story,  they  had  be- 
trayed the  city  to  the  Greeks :  a  panther's  skin  had 
been  hung  over  the  door  of  Antenor's  house  as  a 
signal  for  the  victorious  besiegers  to  spare  it  in  the 
general  plunder^.  In  the  distribution  of  the  prin-  DUtribu. 
cipal  captives,  Astyanax,  the  infant  son  of  Hect6r,  a^d^.  ^ 
was  cast  from  the  top  of  the  wall  and  killed,  by  •j^^*^' 
Odysseus  or  Neoptolemus  :  Polyxena,  the  daughter 
of  Priam,  was  immolated  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles, 
in  compliance  with  a  requisition  made  by  the  shade 
of  the  deceased  hero  to  his  countrymen^  ;  while  her 
sister  Kassandra  was  presented  as  a  prize  to  Aga- 
memndn.  She  had  sought  sanctuary  at  the  altar 
of  AthSnd,  where  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus,  making 
a  guilty  attempt  to  seize  her,  had  drawn  both  upon 
himself  and  upon  the  army  the  serious  wrath  of  the 
goddess,  insomuch  that  the  Greeks  could  hardly  be 
restrained  from  stoning  him  to  death^.     Androma- 

Leach^Sy  <m  the  walb  of  the  lesch^  at  Delphi,  with  the  name  written 
oyer  eadi  figure  (Pauian.  x.  25-26). 

Hellanikua  fixed  the  preciae  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  capture 
took  place  (Hellan.  Fr.  143-144),  the  twelfth  day  of  Thargeli6n. 

*  iEachyl.  Agamemn.  527. — 

B«>fu>l  d*  Siaroi  jcal  $€&v  IBpvfunra, 
Km  mrtpiJM  vdatis  cfoirdXXvmi  x^ov^^* 

*  Thia  aymbol  of  treacheiy  alao  figured  in  the  picture  of  Polygn6tua. 
A  different  atoty  appeara  in  Schol.  Iliad,  iii.  206. 

*  Euripid.  Hecub.  38-114,  and  Troad.  716 ;  Leachia  ap.  Pauaan.  x. 
25,  9 ;  Virgil,  iBneid,  iii.  322,  and  Serviua  ad  loc, 

A  romantic  tale  ia  found  in  Diktya  reapecting  the  paaaion  of  Achillea 
for  Polyxena  (iii.  2). 
^  Odyaa.  xi.  422.    Arktinua,  Argum.  p.  21,  Diinti.    Theognia,  1232. 
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ch6  and  Helenu8  were  both  given  to  Neoptolemus, 
who,  according  to  the  Ilias  Minor,  carried  away  also 
^neas  as  his  captive  ^ 

Helen  gladly  resumed  her  union  with  Menelaus : 
she  accompanied  him  back  to  Sparta,  and  lived  with 
him  there  many  years  in  comfort  and  dignity^,  pass- 
ing  afterwards  to  a  happy  immortality  in  the  Blysian 
fields.  She  was  worshiped  as  a  goddess  with  her 
brothers  the  Dioskuri  and  her  husband,  having  her 
temple,  statue  and  altar  at  Therapnas  and  elsewhere, 
and  various  examples  of  her  miraculous  intervene 
tion  were  cited  among  the  Greeks^.  The  lyric  poet 
Stesichorus  had  ventured  to  denounce  her,  con- 
jointly with  her  sister  KiytsemnSstra,  in  a  tone  of 
rude  and  plain-spoken  severity,  resembling  that  of 

Pausan.  i.  15,  2;  x.  26,  3;  31,  1.  As  an  expiation  of  this  sin  of  their 
national  hero,  the  Lokrians  sent  to  nium  periodically  tome  of  theb 
maijdens,  to  do  menial  service  in  the  temple  of  Athdn^  (Plutwch,  Ser. 
Numin.  Vindict.  p.  557>  with  the  citation  from  Euphorion  or  Kallima- 
chus,  Diintzer,  Epioc.  Vet.  p.  118). 

^  Leschda,  Fr.  7,  Diintz. ;  ap.  SchoL  Lyoophr.  1263.  Compare  BcboU 
ad  1232,  for  the  respectful  recollection  of  AadromachS,  among  the  tra» 
ditions  of  the  Moloasian  kings,  as  their  heroic  mother,  and  Strabo,  xiii. 
p.  594. 

'  Such  is  the  story  of  the  old  epic  (see  Odyss.  iv.  260,  and  the  fourth 
book  generally ;  Argument  of  Ilias  Minor,  p.  20,  Diintz.).  Polygn6tus,  in 
the  paintings  above  alluded  to,  followed  the  same  tale  (Pausan.  x,  25, 3). 

The  anger  of  the  Greeks  against  Helen,  and  the  statement  that  Me* 
nelaus  after  the  capture  of  Troy  approached  her  with  revengeful  pur- 
poses, but  was  so  mollified  by  her  surpassing  beauty  as  to  cast  away  hia 
uplifted  sword,  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  tragedians  (.^ischyl.  Agamem. 
685-1455;  Eurip.  Androm.  600-^29;  Helen.  75-120;  Troad.  890- 
1057  ;  compare  also  the  fine  lines  in  the  .£neid,  ii.  567-588). 

*  See  the  description  in  Herodot.  vi.  61,  of  the  pray  era  ofivred  to  her, 
and  of  the  miracle  which  she  wrought,  to  remove  the  repulsive  uglinesa 
of  a  little  Spartan  girl  of  high  family.  Compare  also  Pindar,  Olymp. 
iii.  2,  and  the  Scholia  at  the  beginning  of  the  ode ;  Eurip.  Helen.  1662, 
and  Orest.  1652-1706 ;  Isokrat.  Encom.  Helen,  ii.  p.  368,  Auger  i  Dio 
Chrysost.  Or.  xi.  p.  311.  6t6s  ivofilaOri  naph  rol^  *EXXi;o't :  Theodektte 
ap.  Ariatot.  PoL  i.  2,  19.    Btimv  air  ap4>^w  Ixywov  fiiCmiiArmw. 
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Euripides  and  LykophT6n  afterwards,  but  strikingly 
opposite  to  the  delicacy  and  respect  with  which  she 
is  always  handled  by  Homer,  who  never  admits  re- 
proaches against  her  except  from  her  own  lips\  He 
was  smitten  with  blindness,  and  made  sensible  of 
his  impiety  ;  but  having  repented  and  composed  a 

'  Euripid.  Troad.  982  seq, ;  Lycophrftn  ap.  Steph.  Byi.  ▼.  Alyvt ;  Ste- 
nohonu  ap.  Schol.  Eurip.  Orett.  239;  Fragm.  9  and  10  of  the  'IX^ 
nipatf,  Schneidewin  :— 

OvP€Ka  Tvvdap€<DS  p€^<ov  Anaat  6€oXs  fiias  Xa^cr*  fjiruMpov 
Kvirptdor*  Kwiva  6i  Tuvdopctt  Kovpauri  xaXtt<rafiCMi 
^tydftow  Tpiydfunjs  n^crt 

Kai  XinfO'dvopas 

Purdier  'EX/w;  ixova-'  Snffp€,  &c. 

fie  had  probably  contrasted  her  with  other  females  carried  away  hj 
force. 

Stesichonis  also  affirmed  that  Iphigeneia  was  the  daughter  of  Helen 
by  Theseus,  bom  at  Argoa  before  her  marriage  with  Menekui  and  made 
over  to  Klyt»mn€stra  i  this  tale  was  perpetuated  by  the  temple  of  £i- 
leithyia  at  Argos^  which  the  Argeians  affirmed  to  have  been  erected  by 
Helen  (Pausan.  ii.  22, 7).  The  ages  ascribed  by  Hellanikus  and  other  lo- 
gographer8(Hellan.Fr.  74)toThdseus  and  Helen— he  fifty  years  of  age 
and  she  a  child  of  seven — when  he  carried  her  off  to  Aphidns,  can  never 
have  been  the  original  form  of  any  poetical  legend.  These  ages  were  pro- 
bably imagined  in  order  to  make  the  mythical  chronology  run  smoodilys 
for  Theseus  belongs  to  the  generation  before  the  Trojan  war.  But  we 
ought  always  to  recollect  that  Helen  never  grows  old  (n^v  yiip  <f>dTts 
Zpptv  oyiJpao^Quint.  Smyr.  x.  312)^  and  that  her  chronology  consists 
only  with  an  immortal  being.  Servius  observes  (ad  .£neid.  ii.  601) — 
<'  Helenam  immortalem  fuisse  indicat  tempus.  Nam  constat  firatres  ^us 
cum  Argonautis  fuisse.  Argonantarum  filii  cum  Thebanis(Thebano  Eteo* 
dis  et  Polynids  hello)  dimicaverunt.  Item  illonim  filii  contra  Trpjam 
bella  gesserunt.  Ergo,  si  immortalis  Helena  non  fiiisset,  tot  sine  dnbio 
seculis  durare  non  posset."  So  Xenophon,  after  enumerating  many  he* 
roes  of  different  ages,  all  pupils  of  Cheirftn,  says  that  the  Ufe  of  Gheir6n 
suffices  for  all,  he  being  brother  of  Zeus  (Be  Yenatione,  c.  1). 

The  daughters  of  Tyndareus  are  Klytflemndstra^  Helen,  and  Timan- 
dra,  all  open  to  the  charge  advanced  by  Stesichonis  :  see  about  Timan- 
dra,  wife  of  the  Tegeate  Echemus,  the  new  fragment  of  the  Hesiodic 
Catalogue,  recently  restored  by  Geel  (Gottling,  Pref.  Hesiod.  p.  IzL). 

It  is  curious  to  read,  in  Bayle's  article  H/lh^e,  his  critical  discussion 
of  the  adventures  ascribed  to  her — as  if  they  were  genuine  matter  of 
history,  more  or  less  correctly  reported. 
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special  poem  formally  retracting  the  calumny,  was 
permitted  to  recover  his  sight.  In  his  poem  of  re* 
cantation  (the  famous  palinode  now  unfortunately 
lost)  he  pointedly  contradicted  the  Homeric  narra* 
tive,  affirming  that  Helen  had  never  been  at  Troy  at 
all,  and  that  the  Trojans  had  carried  thither  nothing 
but  her  image  or  Hddlon^.  It  is,  probably ,  to  the 
excited  religious  feelings  of  Stesichorus  that  we  owe 
the  first  idea  of  this  glaring  deviation  from  the  old 
legend,  which  could  never  have  been  recommended 
by  any  considerations  of  poetical  interest. 
BiindneM         Other  versions  were   afterwards  started,  form- 

and  cure  of 

the  poet      ing  a  sort  of  compromise  between  Homer  and  Ste« 

-^terar"  sichorus,  admitting  that   Helen   had  never  really 

Snd**"*    been  at  Troy,   without    altogether    denying    her 

^^^        elopement.     Such  is  the  story  of  her  having  been 

detained  in  Egypt  during  the  whole  term  of  the 

siege.     Paris,  on  his  departure  from  Sparta,  had 

been  driven  thither  by  storms,  and  the  Egyptian 

king  Prdteus,  hearing  of  the  grievous  wrong  which 

he  had  committed  towards   Menelaus,  had  sent 

him  away  from  the  country  with  severe  menaces, 

'  Plato^  Republic,  ix.  p.  587.  c.  10.  &<nr€p  r6  rrjs  'EXtvtfs  ctd^Xov  Sr^- 
alxop6s  (j^tfirt  ir^piiuLXftrov  yivtcrBai  iv  Tpoij/,  ayvoiq,  tov  ciXrf$Qvs, 

Isdkrat.  Encom.  Helen,  t.  ii.  p.  370,  Auger;  Plato,  Phsedr.c.  44.  p.243 
-244 ;  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  xi.  p.  320,  Davis ;  Con6n,  Nanr.  18 ;  Dio  Chiy- 
sost.  Or.  xi.  p.  323.  T^i^  piv  ^rtiirixopov  iv  r§  vartpop  wdj;  \ty€Uf,  »£ 
t6  vapdirav  ovdi  irXcvo-cicy  9  *E\€Vff  ovbdfioa'€,  Horace,  Od.i. 
17;  Epod.  xvii.  42.— 

"  In&mis  HeleuK  Castor  offensus  vice, 
Fraterque  magni  Castoris,  victi  prece, 
Adempta  vati  reddidere  lumina.'' 
Pausan.  iii.  19,  5.    Virgil,  surveying  the  war  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Trojans,  had  no  motive  to  look  upon  Helen  with  particular  tender- 
ness :  Deiphohus  imputes  to  her  the  basest  treachery  (^neid,  vi.  511 
"seelus  exitidle  Lac^nue  ;"  compare  ii.  567). 
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detaining  Helen  until  her  lawful  husband  should 
come  to  seek  her.  When  the  Greeks  reclaimed 
Helen  from  Troy,  the  Trojans  assured  them  so- 
lemnly, that  she  neither  was  nor  ever  had  been,  in 
the  town;  but  the  Greeks,  treating  this  allegation  as 
fraudulent,  prosecuted  the  siege  until  their  ultimate 
success  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  statement, 
nor  did  Menelaus  recover  Helen  until,  on  his  return 
from  Troy,  he  visited  Egypt^  Such  was  the  story 
told  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  Herodotus,  and 
it  appeared  satisfactory  to  his  historicising  mind. 
*^  For  if  Helen  had  really  been  at  Troy  (he  argues) 
she  would  certainly  have  been  given  up,  even  had 
she  been  mistress  of  Priam  himself  instead  of  Paris : 
the  Trojan  king,  with  all  his  family  and  all  his  sub- 
jects, would  never  knowingly  have  incurred  utter 
and  irretrievable  destnidtion  for  the  purpose  of  re-^ 
taining  her :  their  misfortune  was,  that  while  they 

'  Herodot.  ii.  120.  ot  yhp  ^^  ovr»  yc  ^pofoPXaPtit  tjv  6  TLpiofiofg 
ov^  ol  SKkoi  npo<niKotrr€s  avr^f  &c.  The  passage  is  too  long  to  dte, 
but  is  highly  curious  :  not  the  least  remarkable  part  is  the  religiooa 
oolooring  which  he  giyes  to  the  new  yeraion  of  the  story  which  he  is 
adopting, — ''the  Trojans,  though  they  had  not  got  Helen,  yet  could  not 
persuade  the  Greeks  that  this  was  the  fact ;  for  it  was  the  divine  will 
that  they  should  be  destroyed  root  and  branch,  in  order  to  make  it 
plain  to  mankind  that  upon  great  crimes  the  gods  inflict  great  punish- 
ments/' 

Dio  Chryaostom  (Or.  xL.  p.  333)  reasons  in  the  same  way  as  Hero- 
dotos  against  the  credibility  of  the  reeeiyed  narratiye*  On  the  other 
hand,  Isokrat^  in  extolling  Helen>  dwells  on  the  calamities  of  the 
Trojan  war  as  a  teilt  of  the  peerless  value  of  the  prize  (Enoom.  Hel. 
p.  360,  Aug.) ;  in  the  yiew  of  Pindar  (Olymp.  xiii.  56)  as  well  as  in  that 
of  Hesiod  (Opp.  Di.  1 65),  Helen  is  the  one  prize  contended  for. 
'  Euripidds,  in  his  tragedy  of  Helen,  recognises  the  detention  of  Helen 
in  Egypt  and  the  presence  of  her  c2d«Xor  at  TVoy,  but  he  follows  Ste- 
aichonis  in  denying  her  elopement  altogether, — Herm^  had  carried  her 
to  Egypt  in  a  cloud  (Helen.  35-45, 706)  t  compare  Von  Hoff,  De  Mytho 
Helen«  Enripidess,  cap«  2.  p.  35  (Leyden,  1843). 

VOi;.  I.  2  £  ' 
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^jTptian  did  not  possess,  and  therefore  could  not  restore 
Helen—  hof^  they  yet  found  it  impossible  to  convince  the 
hutori^  Oreeks  that  such  was  the  fact."  Assunung  the 
historical  character  of  the  war  of  Troy,  the  remark 
of  Herodotus  admits  of  no  reply ;  nor  QW  we  greatly 
wonder  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  tale  of  Helen's 
Egyptian  detention,  as  a  substitute  for  the  ''  inore^ 
Jible  insanity  "  which  the  genuine  legend  imputes 
to  Priam  and  the  Trojans.  Pausanias,  upon  the 
same  ground  and  by  the  same  mode  of  reasooingp 
pronounced  that  the  Trojan  horse  must  have  been 
in  point  of  fact  a  battering-engine,  because  to  ad* 
mit  the  literal  narrative  would  be  to  impute  utter 
childishness  to  the  defenders  of  the  city.  And  Mr. 
Payne  Knight  rejects  Helen  altogether  as  the  real 
cause  of  the  Trojan  war,  though  she  may  have  been 
the  pretext  of  it ;  for  he  thinks  that  neither  the 
Greeks  nor  the  Trojans  could  have  been  so  mad 
and  silly  as  to  endure  calamities  of  such  magnitude 
*'for  one  little  woman^".  Mr.  Knight  suggests 
various  political  causes  as  substitutes ;  these  might 
deserve  consideration,  either  if  any  evidence  could 
be  produced  to  countenance  them,  or  if  the  subject 
on  which  they  are  brought  to  bear  could  be  shown 
to  belong  to  the  domain  of  history. 
Return  of  The  rctum  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  from  Troy  fur- 
fromTroy.  nishcd  matter  to  the  ancient  epic  hardly  less  coi* 
pious  than  the  siege  itself,  and  the  more  susceptible 
of  indefinite  diversity,  inasmuch  as  those  who  had 


.i.23,8;PaynaKiugbt»  PiNd«gg.«d  Hoiiier.a,£a.    £u- 
phorioQ  ooDstnied  tbe  wooden  hone  into  »  Giwaan  abip  cftllad'Iinrof^ 
'*  7%€  Hvne**  (Euphoiion*  ¥mf^  34.  ap.  Dunti^i^  fy«gaii»  i^pico* 
Qimt.  p.  55). 
SeeThucyd.!.  12;n.£. 
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before  acted  in  concert  were  now  dispersed  and  iso* 
lated.    Moreover  the  stormy  voyages  and  compul- 
sory wanderings  of  the  heroes  exactly  fell  in  with 
the  common  aspirations  after  an  heroic  founder, 
and  enabled  even  the  most  remote  Hellenic  settlers 
to  connect  the  origin  of  their  town  with  this  pro- 
minent event  of  their  ante-historical  and  semi-di- 
vine world.    And  an  absence  of  ten  years  afforded 
room  for  the  supposition  of  many  domestic  changes 
in  their  native  abode,  and  many  family  misfortunes 
and  misdeeds  during  the  interval.     One  of  these 
heroic  '^  Returns/'  that  of  Odysseus,  has  been  im- 
mortalised by  the  verse  of  Homer.    The  hero,  after 
a  series  of  long-protracted  suffering  and  expatria- 
tion, inflicted,  on  him  by  the  anger  of  Poseiddn,  at 
last  reaches  his  native  island,  but  finds  his  wife 
beset,  his  youthful  son  insulted,  and  his  substance 
plundered,  by  a  troop  of  insolent  suitors;  he  is 
forced  to  appear  as  a  wretched  beggar,  and  to  en- 
dure in  his  own  person  their  scornful  treatment ; 
but  finally,  by  the  interference  of  Athdnd  coming 
in  aid  of  his  own  courage  and  stratagem,  he .  is 
enabled  to  overwhelm  his  enemies,  to  resume  his 
family  position,  and  to  recover  his  property.    The 
return  of  several  other  Grecian  chiefs  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  epic  poem  by  Hagias,  which  is  now  lost, 
but  of  which  a  brief  abstract  or  argument  still  re-> 
mains :  there  were  in  antiquity  various  other  poems 
of  similar  title  and  analogous  matter ^ 

As  usual  with  the  ancient  epic,  the  multiplied 
sufferings  of  this  back-voyage  are  traced  to  divine 

^  Sttidas.  y.  Ndoro^.   Wiillner,  De  Cydo  Efnco,  p.  93.  Alto  a  poem 
*ATp€Mv  KaBodos  (Athene,  yii.  p.  281). 
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wrath,  justly  provoked  by  the  sins  of  the  Greeks ; 
who,  in  the  fierce  exultation  of  a  victory  purchased 
by  so  many  hardships,  had  neither  respected  nor 
even^  spared  the  altars  of  the  gods  in  Troy ;  and 
Athdnd,  who  had  been  their  most  zealous  ally  du<* 
Tbeir  tn^  ring  the  siege,  was  so  incensed  by  their  final  reck<* 
ugerofthe  Icssuess,  morc  especially  by  the  outrage  of  Ajaxi 
'*^'  son  of  OYleus,  that  she  actively  harassed  and  em* 
bittered  their  return,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  ap- 
pease  her.  The  chiefs  began  to  quarrel  among 
themselves :  their  formal  assembly  became  a  scene 
of  drunkenness ;  even  Agamemn6n  and  Menelaus 
lost  their  fraternal  harmony,  and  each  man  acted 
on  his  own  separate  resolution^.  Nevertheless,  ac- 
cording to  the  Odyssey,  Nestdr,  DiomSdSs,  Neo- 
ptolemus,  Idomeneus  and  PhiloktStSs,  reached  home 
speedily  and  safely;  Agamemn6n  also  arrived  in 
Peloponnesus^  to  perish  by  the  hand  of  a  treache- 
rous wife ;  but  Menelaus  was  condemned  to  long 
wanderings  and  to  the  severest  privations  in  Egypt, 
Cyprus  and  elsewhere,  before  he  could  set  foot  in 
his  native  land.  The  Lokrian  Ajax  perished  on 
the  Gyraean  rock®.  Though  exposed  to  a  terrible 
storm,  he  had  already  reached  this  place  of  safety, 
when  he  indulged  in  the  rash  boast  of  having 
escaped  in  defiance  of  the  gods :  no  sooner  did  Po- 
seidon hear  this  language,  than  he  struck  with  his 

'  Upon  this  the  turn  of  fortune  in  Grecian  affiiirs  depends  (iBschyl. 
Agamemn.338;  Odyss.  iii.  130;  Euripid.  Troad.  69-95). 

'  Odyss.  iii.  130-161 ;  iGschyl.  Agamemn.  650-662. 

'  Odyss.  iii.  188-196;  iv.  5-87.  The  Egyptian  city  of  Kanopus,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile^  was  believed  to  haye  taken  its  name  £rom  the 
pilot  of  Menelaus,  who  had  died  and  was  buried  there  (Strabo,  xvii. 
p.  801;  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  60).  McvcXoior  p6fiO£,  so  called  after  Menelaus 
(Dio  Chiysost.  zi.  p.  361). 
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trident  the  rock  which  Ajax  was  grasping  and  pre- 
cipitated both  into  the  sea^  Kalchas  the  sooth- 
sayer,  together  with  Leonteus  and  PolypoetAs,  pro* 
ceeded  by  land  from  Troy  to  Kolophdn*. 

In  respect  however  to  these  and  other  Grecian  j^*"^"^^ 
heroes,  tales  were  told  different  from  those  in  the  heroes  in  au 
Odyssey,  assigning  to  them  a  long  expatriation  and         ^^ 
a  distant  home.    Nest6r  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
founded  Metapontum,  Pisa  and  Hdrakleia^ :  Philo- 
ktdtds^  also  went  to  Italy,  founded  Petilia  and  Kri- 
misa,  and  sent  settlers  to  Egesta  in  Sicily.    Neopto- 
lemus,  under  the  advice  of  Thetis,  marched  by  land 
across  Thrace,  met  with  Odysseus,  who  had  come 
by  sea,  at  Maroneia,  and  then  pursued  his  journey 
to  Epirus,  where  he  became  king  of  the  Molossians^ 
Idomeneus  came  to  Italy,  and  founded  Uria  in  the 
Salentine  peninsula.     Diomddes^   after  wandering 

>  Odyn.  iv.  500.  The  epic  NiWoc  of  Hagiu  placed  this  adventuie 
of  Ajax  on  the  rocks  of  Kaphareus,  a  southern  promontory  of  Euboea 
(Argum.  NdoToi,  p.  23,  Duntzer).  Deceptive  lights  were  kindled  on  the 
dangerous  rocks  by  Nauplius,  the  father  of  Palam^d^s,  in  revenge  for 
the  death  of  his  son  (Sophoklds,  VavjrXtos  IIvpica€vs,  a  lost  tragedy; 
Hygin.  f.  116;  Senec.  Agamenm.  567). 

'  Argument.  Ndoroi,  ut  sup.  There  were  monuments  of  Kalchas  near 
Sipontum  in  Italy  also  (Strabo,  vi.  p.  284)^  as  well  as  at  Sclgd  in  Pisidia 
(Strabo,  zii.  p.  570). 

'  Strabo,  ▼.  p.  222;  vi.  p.  264.  Vellei.  Paterc.  i.  1 ;  Servius  ad  Mn. 
X.  179.  He  had  built  a  temple  to  AthSnS  in  the  isknd  of  Ke68  (Strabo, 
X.  p.  487). 

*  Strabo,  vi.  pp.  264,  272 ;  VirgU,  Ma.  iii.  401,  and  Servius  ad  loc. ; 
Lycophr6n,  912. 

Both  the  tomb  of  Philokt^^s  and  the  arrows  of  Heraklls  which  he 
had  used  against  Troy,  were  for  a  long  time  shown  at  Thurium  (Justin, 
XX.  1). 

•  Argument.  N<J<rroi,  p.  23,  Diintz.;  Pindar,  Nem.  iv.  51.  Accord- 
ing to  Pindar,  however,  Neoptolemus  comes  from  Troy  by  sea,  misses 
the  island  of  Skyrus,  and  sails  round  to  the  Epeirotic  Ephyra  (Nem. 
vii.  37). 
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far  and  wide,  went  along  the  Italian  coast  into  thd 
innennofit  Adriatic  gulf,  and  finally  settled  in  Daa« 
nia,  founding  the  cities  of  Argyrippa,  Beneventum, 
Atria  and  Diomddeia :  by  the  favour  of  Ath6n6  be 
became  immortal,  and  was  worshiped  as  a  god  in 
many  different  places  \  The  Lokrian  followers  of 
Ajax  founded  the  Epizephyrian  Lokri  on  the  south* 
emmost  comer  of  Italy  ^,  besides  another  settlement 
in  Libya.  I  have  spoken  in  another  place  of  the 
compulsory  exile  of  Teukros,  who  besides  founding 
the  city  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  is  said  to  have  esta- 
blished some  settlements  in  the  Iberian  peninsula^. 
Menestheus  the  Athenian  did  the  like,  and  also 
founded  both  Elaea  in  Mysia  and  Skylletium  in 
Italy  ^.  The  Arcadian  chief  Agapendr  founded  Pa« 
phus  in  Cyprus^.  Epeius,  of  Panopeus  in  Phdkis, 
the  constructor  of  the  Trojan  horse  with  the  aid  of 
the  goddess  Ath6nd,  settled  at  Lagaria  near  Sybaris 

*  Pindar,  Nem.  x.  7,  with  the  Scholia.  Strabo,  iii.  p.  150 1  ▼. 
p.  214-215 ;  yi.  p.  294.  Stephan.  Byz.  'Apyvpifriraj  ^^ftrfb€ia,  Ari- 
stotle recognises  him  as  buried  in  the  Diomedean  islands  in  the  Adriatic 
(Anthol.  Gr.  Brunck.  i.  p.  178). 

The  identical  tripod  which  had  been  gained  by  Dioinidd%  as  rictor 
in  the  chariot-race  at  the  funeral  games  of  Patroklus,  was  shown  at 
Delphi  in  the  time  of  Phaniaa,  attested  by  an  inscription,  as  well  as  the 
dagger* which  had  been  worn  by  Helika6n,  son  of  Antendr  CAthenae.  tL 
p.  232). 

'  Virgil,  Jlneid,  iii.  399 ;  zi.  265 ;  and  Serrius,  ilnd^  Ajaz,  th«  son 
of  Oileus,  was  worshiped  there  as  a  hero  (Con6n,  Narr.  18). 

'  Strabo,  iii.  p.  157 ;  IsokratSs,  Evagor.  Eneom.  p.  192 ;  Justin,  zliv.  3. 
Ajax,  the  son  of  Teukros,  established  a  temple  of  Zeus,  and  an  hereditary 
priesthood  always  held  by  his  descendants  (who  mostly  bore  the  name 
of  Ajax  or  Teukros),  at  OlbS  in  Rilikia  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  672).  Teukros 
carried  with  him  his  Trojan  captives  to  Cyprus  (Athense.  vi.  p.  256). 

*  Strabo,  iii.  p.  140-150;  vi.  p.  261 1  xiii.  p.  622.  See  the  epitaphs 
on  Teukros  and  Agapendr  by  Aristotle  (Antholog.  Gr*  ed.  Brunck.  L 
p.  179-180). 

»  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  683 ;  Pausan.  viii.  5,  2. 
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oa  the  coast  of  Italy ;  and  the  very  tools  which  ha 
bad  employed  in  that  remarkable  fabric  were  ahowd 
down  to  a  late  date  in  the  temple  of  Athdnd  at  Me- 
tapontum\  Temples,  altars  and  towns  were  also 
pointed  out  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Samos  and  in  Krdte, 
the  foundation  of  AgamemnAn  or  of  his  followers^ 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Grecian  town  of  Skion6,  in 
the  Thracian  peninsula  called  PaU^nS  or  Pelldnd^ 
accounted  themselves  the  offspring  of  the  Pelld- 
nians  from  Achaea  in  Peloponnesus,  who  had  served 
under  Agamemn6n  before  Troy,  and  who  on  their 
return  from  the  siege  had  been  driven  on  the  spot 
by  a  storm  and  there  settled^.  The  Pamphylians, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  deduced  their 
origin  from  the  wanderings  of  Amphilochus  and 
Kalchas  after  the  siege  of  Troy :  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Amphiloohian  Argos  on  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia 
revered  the  same  Amphilochus  as  their  founder^. 
The  Orchomenians  under  lalmenus,  on  quitting 
the  conquered  city,  wandered  or  were  driven  to  the 

^  Strabo,  vi.  p.  263;  Justin,  xx.  2;  Aristot.  Mirab.  Ausc.  c.  106. 
Also  the  epigram  of  the  Rhodian  Sunnuas  called  HrXcjevr  (Antholog.  Gr. 
Bnmck.  i.  p.  210). 

'  Vellei.  Patercul.  i.  1.  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Adfim],  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  605 ; 
xiv.  p.  639.  TheopompuB  (Fragm.  Ill,  Didot)  recounted  that  Aga- 
memn6n  and  his  followers  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  burger  pON 
tion  of  Cyprus. 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  120. 

*  Herodot.  viL  91 ;  Thucyd.  ii.  68.  According  to  the  old  elegiac  poet 
KaUinos,  Kalchas  himself  had  died  at  Klarus  near  Kolophdn^  after  his 
march  from  Troy,  hut  Mopsus,  his  riyfd  in  the  prophetic  funetion,  had 
conducted  his  followers  into  PamphyUa  and  Kilikia  (Strabo,  zii.  p.  670  j 
jdv.  p.  668).  The  oracle  of  Amphilochus  at  Mallus  in  Kilikia  bore  the 
highest  character  for  exactness  and  truth-telling  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias,  ftavTflop  o^fcvdcWoroy  r&v  €if*  €fiov  (Paus*  i.  34,  2).  Another  stoiy 
recognised  Leontius  and  Polypoet^  as  the  founders  of  Aspendus  in  Ki- 
likia (Eustath.  ad  Iliad,  ii.  138). 
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eastern  extremity  of  the  Euxine  Sea ;  and  the  bar- 
barous Achaeans  under  Mount  Caucasus  were  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  their  first  establishment  from 
this  source  K    MerionSs  with  his  Krdtan  followers 
settled  at  Engyion  in  Sicily,  along  with  the  prece- 
cling  Krdtans  who  had  remained  there  after  the  in- 
MemoHtii    vasiou  of  Min6s.     The  Elymians  in  Sicily  also  were 
throughout  composed  of  Trojans  and  Greeks  separately  driven 
world.        to  the  spot,  who,  forgetting  their  previous  differ- 
ences, united  in  the  joint  settlements  of  Eryx  and 
Egesta^.     We  hear  of  Podaleirius  both  in  Italy  and 
on  the  coast  of  Karia^ ;  of  Akamas,  son  of  Th^eus, 
at  Amphipolis  in  Thrace,  at  Soli  in  Cyprus,  and  at 
Synnada  in  Phrygia^;  of  Guneus,  Prothous  and 
Eurypylus,  in  Krdte  as  well  as  in  Libya^    The  ob- 
scure poem  of  Lycophr6n  enumerates  many  of  these 
dispersed  and  expatriated  heroes,  whose  conquest 
of  Troy  was  indeed  a  Kadmeian  victory  (according 
to  the  proverbial  phrase  of  the  Greeks),  wherein 
the  sufferings  of  the  victor  were  little  inferior  to 
those   of   the    vanquished^     It   was   particularly 
among  the  Italian  Greeks,  where  they  were  wor- 
shiped with  very  special  solemnity,  that  their  pre- 
sence as  wanderers  from  Troy  was  reported  and 
believed^. 

I  pass  over  the  numerous  other  tales  which  cir- 

'  Strabo,  ix.  p.  416.  •  Diod6r.  iv.  70;  Thucyd.  vi.  2. 

'  Stephan.  Byz.  ▼.  2vpva;  Lycophr6n,  1047. 

«  jfisGhines,  De  Falsft  L^t.  c.  14;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  683;  Stephan. 
Byz.  V.  Svyvada. 

»  Lycophrdn,  877-902,  with  Scholia;  Apollod6r.  Pn^m.  p.  386, 
Heyne.  There  is  also  a  long  enumeration  of  these  returning  wanderers 
and  founders  of  new  settlements  in  Solinus  (Polyhist.  c.  2). 

'  Strabo,  iii.  p.  150. 

7  Aristot.  MirabU.  Auscult.  79,  106, 107>  109,  111. 
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culated  among  the  ancients,  illustrating  the  ubi- 
quity of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  heroes  as  well  as  ' 
that  of  the  Argonauts, — one  of  the  most  striking 
features  in  the  Hellenic  legendary  world'.  Amongst 
them  all,  the  most  interesting,  individually,  is  Odys- 
seus, whose  romantic  adventures  in  fabulous  places 
and  among  fabulous  persons  have  been  made  fami* 
liarly  known  by  Homer.  The  goddesses  Kalypso  and  2^^*^ 
CircS  ;  the  semi-divine  mariners  of  Phseacia,  whose  ▼entnres 

1  •  J  J        -al  •  J       ■•  and  death- 

ships  are  endowed  with  consciousness  and  obey 

without  a  steersman ;  the  one-eyed  Cycl6pes,  the 

gigantic  L»strygones,  and  the  wind-ruler  iEolus ; 

the  Sirens  who  ensnare  by  their  song,  as  the  Loto- 

phagi  fascinate  by  their  food — all  these  pictures 

formed  integral  and  interesting  portions  of  the  old 

epic.    Homer  leaves  Odysseus  re-established  in  his 

house  and  family ;  but  so  marked  a  personage  could 

never  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  tameness  of 

domestic  life :  the  epic  poem  called  the  Telegonia 

ascribed  to  him  a  subsequent  series  of  adventures. 

After  the  suitors  had  been  buried  by  their  relatives, 

he  oflfered  sacrifice  to  the  Nymphs,  and  then  went 

to  Elis  to  inspect  his  herds  of  cattle  there  pasturing : 

the  Eleian  Polyxenus   welcomed  him  hospitably, 

^  Strabo,  L  p.  48.  After  dwelling  emphatically  on  the  long  voyages 
of  Dionysus,  H^rakl^  Jasdn,  Odysseus,  and  Menekus,  he  says,  AZ- 
vtiap  dc  Kol  ^Airrfipopa  Koi  'Evrrovs,  Koi  &ir\&s  rovs  eV  rov  Tpc»iKov  iro\€funf 
fikaanfitvras  eZs  vatrav  r^v  olKovfitvtfv,  H^ioy  fiij  rw  nakauMf 
iaf0p6m»v  yofiia'ai ;  Swc/Si;  yi^}  d^  rois  t6t€  'EXXiyo-iv,  Sfwuis  xol  rotr 
pappdpMS,  btit  r6v  rfjs  (rrpareiag  xp6vov,  airofidktiv  rd  rt  iv  otpc^  kxCi  r^ 
crpart'uf.  iropurBtvra'  &ar€  fura  lijv  rov  'iXtov  Koraarpoffiriv  rovs  T€  pucrf^ 
amrras  cirl  \^aT€uuf  rpcarivSai  bik  rag  airopias,  jcal  iroXXf  yuahXov  raw 
ijfmiBivrag  jcal  v€piy€vofx«vovs  ex  rov  noXtfiov.  Kal  drj  maX  nSktif  vir6 
rovrav  Kria-Bijvat  \iyovrai  Kark  iraaav  riji'  c^«  rrjs  *EWdbos 
napaXiap,  cort  d'  &irov  km  r^v  fuo'dyatav^ 
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and  made  him  a  present  of  a  bowl :  Odysseus  then 
returned  to  Ithakai  and  fulfilled  the  rites  and  sacri- 
fices prescribed  to  him  by  Teiresias,  in  his  visit  to 
the  under-world«  This  obligation  discharged,  he 
went  to  the  country  of  the  Thesprotians,  and  there 
married  the  queen  Kallidikd  :  he  headed  the  Thes- 
protians in  a  war  against  the  Brygians,  the  latter 
being  conducted  by  Ards  himself,  who  fiercely  as^ 
sailed  Odysseus ;  but  the  goddess  Athdnd  stood  by 
him,  and  he  was  enabled  to  make  head  against 
Ards  until  Apollo  came  and  parted  them.  Odys- 
seus then  returned  to  Ithaka,  leaving  the  Thespro- 
tian  kingdom  to  Polypoetds,  his  son  by  Kallidikd, 
Telegonus,  his  son  by  Circd,  coming  to  Itbaka  in 
search  of  his  father,  ravaged  the  island  and  killed 
Odysseus  without  knowing  who  he  was.  Bitter 
repentance  overtook  the  son  for  his  undesigned 
parricide :  at  his  prayer  and  by  the  intervention  of 
his  mother  Circd,  both  PenelopS  and  Tdlemachus 
were  made  immortal :  Telegonus  married  PenelopS, 
and  Tdlemaohus  married  Circ^^ 
We  see  by  this  poem  that  Odysseus  was  repre- 

'  The  Telegonia>  composed  by  Eugammdn  of  Kyrdnd,  is  lost,  bat  the 
Arguniant  of  it  has  been  ptesenred  by  Prodttt  (p.  26,  Diintfeer ;  Diktyi, 
vi.  15). 

Pausanias  quotes  a  statement  from  the  poem  called  ThespHftis,  re- 
specting a  son  of  Odysseus  and  Penelopd,  called  Ptoliporthust  born  after 
his  return  from  Troy  (yiii.  12, 3).  Nitzsch  (Hist.  Homer,  p.  97)  as  well 
as  Lobeck  seem  to  imagine  that  this  is  the  same  poem  as  the  Telegonia, 
under  another  title. 

Aristotle  notices  an  oracle  of  Odysseus  among  the  £urytanes,  a  branch 
of  the  iEtolian  nation  :  there  were  also  places  in  Epirus  which  boasted 
of  Odysseus  as  their  founder  (Schol.  ad  Lycophrdn.  800;  Stephan. 
Byz.  V.  Bovv€tfia ;  Etymolog.  Mag.  'ApxciVior ;  Plutarch,  Qusest.  Gr. 
c.  14). 
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sented  as  the  mjrthical  ancestor  of  the  Thesprotiaa 
kings,  just  as  Neoptolemus  was  of  the  Molossian. 

It  has  ahready  been  mentioned  that  Anten6r  and 
^neas  stand  distinguished  from  the  other  Trojans 
by  a  dissatisfaction  with  Priam  and  a  sympathy 
with  the  Greeks,  which  is  by  Sophoklds  and  others 
construed  as  treacherous  collusion\-^a  suspicion 
indirectly  glanced  at,  though  emphatically  repelled, 
by  the  ^neas  of  VirgiP.  In  the  old  epic  of  Ark- 
tinus,  next  in  age  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey^  ^neas 
abandons  Troy  and  retires  to  Mount  Ida,  in  terror 
at  the  miraculous  death  of  Laoco6n,  before  the  entry  tceiKiu^ti. 
of  the  Greeks  into  the  town  and  the  last  night* 
battle  :  yet  Lesch6s,  in  another  of  the  ancient  epic 
poems,  represented  him  as  having  been  carried 
away  captive  by  Neoptolemus^.  In  a  remarkable 
passage  of  the  Iliad,  Poseid6n  describes  the  family 
of  Priam  as  having  incurred  the  hatred  of  ZeuSi 
and  predicts  that  ^neas  and  his  descendants  shall 
reign  over  the  Trojans  :  the  race  of  Dardanus,  be«- 
loved  by  Zeus  more  than  all  his  other  sons,  would 
thus  be  preserved,  since  iGneas  belonged  to  it* 

1  Dionyi.  Hal.  i.  46-48 ;  Soptaokl.  ap.  Strab.  kiii.  p.  d06|  tArf, k  1; 
XenophoD,  Venat.  i.  15. 

'  Ma.  ii.  433. 

'  Aigiimflntof*IX^ncp0tff;¥Vagm.7*of  Lea(di6a,i&]>U^ 
lection,  p.  19-2L 

HeUanikuB  aeema  to  hayc  adopted  this  retiremenfc  of  ifineas  to  the 
strongest  parts  of  Mount  Ida^  but  to  have  reconciled  it  with  the  stories 
of  the  migration  of  iBneas^  by  saying  that  he  only  remained  in  Ida 
a  little  time,  and  tlien  quitted  the  oonntiy  altogether  by  virtue  of  a 
convention  concluded  with  the  Qreeks  (Dionys.  Hal.  i.  47^8).  Among 
the  infinite  yariety  of  stories  respecting  this  hero,  one  was,  that  after 
having  effected  his  settlement  in  Italy,  he  had  returned  to  Troy  and 
resumed  the  sceptre,  bequeathing  it  at  his  death  to  Aacanius  (Dionyi. 
Hal.  i.  53) :  this  was  a  comprehensiye  scheme  for  apparantly  reoon* 
ffling  ail  the  ] 
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Accordingly,  when  iGneas  is  in  imminent  peril  from 
the  hands  of  Achilles,  Poseid6n  specially  interferes 
to  rescue  him,  and  even  the  implacable  miso-Trojan 
goddess  H6r6  assents  to  the  proceeding\  These 
passages  have  been  construed  by  various  able  critics 
to  refer  to  a  family  of  philo-Hellenic  or  semi-Hel- 
lenic iGneadae,  known  even  in  the  time  of  the  early 
singers  of  the  Iliad  as  masters  of  some  territory  in 
or  near  the  Troad,  and  professing  to  be  descended 
from,  as  well  as  worshiping,  iGneas.  In  the  town 
of  Sk^psis,  situated  in  the  mountainous  range  of  Ida, 
about  thirty  miles  eastward  of  Ilium,  there  existed 
two  noble  and  priestly  families  who  professed  to  be 
descended,  the  one  from  HectAr,  the  other  from 
Diiferent  iEueas.  The  Skdpsian  critic  Ddm^trius  (in  whose 
aboat  time  both  these  families  were  still  to  be  found)  in« 
jEneadTat  forms  US  that  Skamaudrius  son  of  Hect6r,  and  As- 
swprf*-  canius  son  of  iGneas,  were  the  archegets  or  heroic 
founders  of  his  native  city,  which  had  been  origin- 
ally situated  on  one  of  the  highest  ranges  of  Ida, 
and  was  subsequently  transferred  by  them  to  the 
less  lofty  spot  on  which  it  stood  in  his  time^.  In 
Arisbd  and  Gentinus  there  seem  to  have  been  fami- 

*  Iliad,  zx.  300.    Poseid6n  speaks,  raspectiiig  JSneas — 
'AXX'  Sy*ffy  fifjufis  frep  /uv  vir*  cV  Savarov  ayay»fU¥, 

T^ydc  KaraKT€iVfi'  fuSpt/iov  dc  oZ  lor  dXccurAu, 
"O^pa  fjL^  Stnr€pfiO£  y^P^  xal  SufiaPTos  Skiirai 
AapddmVf  hv  Kpavi^tjs  v€pl  wdyrmp  ifUkaro  ira^d«r, 

Ol  €0€V  €^€y€POPTO,  yWaiK&P  Tt  OprfTOiOiV, 

''Hdi;  yhp  Uptdpov  yeveijv  flx^P*  Epoytttv 

Nvi^  d«  dfj  Alv€iao  fiiri  Tp»€ir<nv  cofd^ti^ 

Kal  vaib»¥  irtiUkg,  roi  jccy  lurAiria^t  yamynu. 

Again,  v.  339,  Poseid6n  tells  .£iieas  that  he  has  nothing  to  dread  from 

any  other  Greek  than  Achilles. 
'  See  O.  Miiller,  on  the  causes  of  the  mythe  of  .£neas  and  his  voyage 
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lies  professing  the  same  descenti  since  the  same 
archegets  were  acknowledged  ^  In  Ophr]niiuin, 
Hect6r  had  bis  consecrated  edifice,  while  in  Uiam 
both  he  and  iGneas  were  worshiped  as  gods^ :  and 
it  was  the  remarkable  statement  of  the  Lesbian 
Menekratds,  that  iGneas,  **  having  been  wronged  by 
Paris  and  stripped  of  the  sacred  privileges  which 
belonged  to  him,  avenged  himself  by  betraying  the 
city,  and  then  became  one  of  the  Greeks^. 

One  tale  thus  among  many  respecting  ^neas^and 
that  too  the  most  ancient  of  all,  preserved  among 
natives  of  the  Troad,  who  worshiped  him  as  their 

to  Italy,  in  Classical  Journal,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  308;  Klaiuen,  JSneas  Und 
die  Penaten,  yoI.  i.  p.  43-62. 

D6m6triu8  Sk^.  ap.  Strab.  ziii.  p.  607 1  Nioolaua  i^.  Stq>h.  Bya« 
V.  *Aa'Kayia.  'Mmttnm  conjectured  that  Sk^pcis  had  been  the  regal 
seat  of  JBneas :  there  was  a  village  called  JBneia  near  to  it  (Straboi 
xiii.  p.  603). 

^  Steph.  Byz.  y.  'ApiVjSi;,  Vivrivos,  Ascanius  is  king  of  Ida  after 
the  departure  of  the  Greeks  (Con6n,  Narr.  41 ;  Mela,  i.  18).  Ascanhn 
portui  between  Phokaea  and  Kym6. 

'  Strabo,  ziii.  p.  695;  Lycophr6n,  1208,  and  Sch.;  Athenagorasi 
Legat.  1.  Inscription  in  CUrke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  86,  Ol  'iXici^  t6p 
ir6rpiow  Btbv  Aiptlap,    Lucian,  Deor.  Concil.  c.  12.  L  1 1 1 .  p.  634,  Hemst. 

'  Menekrat.  ap.  Dionys.  HaL  L  48.  'Axaco^tf  ^  wwi  c^x^  (after  the 
burial)  ical  MKtw  rrjs  arpQTiijf  rrjp  KtifkiXjjp  airrfpaxBai.  "OfJMS  dc  ra^or 
avrf  daiVovrcff,  cVroXcficoy  yj  irday,  Sxpis^iktos  idk»,  Ahf€U»  M6vtos, 
Alv€iris  yhp  Sttros  cW  {nr6  'AXtffavdpov,  xol  aw6  y€p€»¥  Up&w  i^ipy6* 
Ittposj  doKTpr^  Upiofiop,  €pyaaAiitpos  M  ravro,  cZr  'Axou&p  iyey6pti. 

Abas,  in  his  TVotca,  gave  a  narratiye  different  from  any  other  pre-* 
served :  *'  Quidam  ab  Abante,  qui  Troiea  scripsit,  relatum  ferunt,  post 
discessiim  a  Troj&  Graoonim  Astyanacti  ibi  datum  regnum,  hunc  ab 
Antenore  ezpulsum  sodatis  sibi  finitimis  civitatibus,  inter  quas  et 
Arisba  fuit :  iEnean  hoc  aegre  tulisse,  et  pro  Astyanacte  arma  oepisse 
ac  prospere  gestd  re  Astyanacti  restitnisse  regnum  **  (Servius  ad  Yirg* 
iBneid.  iz.  264).  AooOTding  to  Diktys,  Anten6r  remains  king  and 
JBneas  goes  away  (Dikt.  v.  17) :  Antendr  brings  the  Palladium  to  thcr 
Greeks  (Dikt.  v.  8).  Syncellus,  on  the  contrary,  tells  us  that  the  sonif 
of  Hector  recovered  lUumby  the  suggestions  of  Helenus,  expelling  the 
Antenorids  (Synoell,  p.  322,  ed.  Bonn). 
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heroic  ancestor,  was,  that  after  the  capture  of  Troy 
be  continued  in  the  country  as  king  of  the  remain- 
ing Trojans,  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Greeks. 
But  there  were  other  tales  respecting  him,  alike 
numerous  and  irreconcileable :  the  hand  of  destiny 
Ubiquity  of  marked  him  as  a  wanderer  (fato  profugus)^  and  his 
ubiquity  is  not  exceeded  even  by  that  of  Odysseus. 
We  hear  of  him  at  ^nus  in  Thrace,  in  Palltod,  at 
iEneia  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  in  Delus,  at  Orcho* 
menus  and  Mantineia  in  Arcadia,  in  the  islands 
of  Kythdra  and  Zakynthus,  in  Leukaa  and  Ambra- 
kia,  at  Butbrotum  in  Epirus,  on  the  Salentine  pe^^ 
ninsula  and  various  other  places  in  the  southern 
region  of  Italy  ;  at  Drepana  and  Segesta  in  Sicily, 
at  Carthage,  at  Cape  Palinurus,  Cumse,  Misenum, 
Caieta,  and  finally  in  Latium,  where  he  lays  the 
first  humble  foundation  of  the  mighty  Rome  and 
her  empire \  And  the  reason  why  his  wanderinga 
were  not  continued  still  further  was,  that  the  oraclea 
and  the  pronounced  will  of  the  gods  directed  him 
to  settle  in  Lfatium*,  In  each  of  these  numerous 
places  his  visit  was  commemorated  and  certified 
by  local  monuments  or  special  legends,  particularly 

'  I>ionyi.  Halic.  A,  E.  i.  48-64 ;  Hcyiie»  Excun.  1  ad  MtmL  in.  i 
De  Mnem  Erroribui,  and  £xcuri.  1  ad  Ma,  v.  s  Coodn,  Navr.  46 ; 
liTy,  xl.  4 1  Stephan.  Bys,  Ativf la.  The  inhabitants  pf  ^eia  in  tht 
Thennaic  Gulf  worahiped  him  with  great  aolenuiity  «i  their  heraie 
founder  (Pauaan.  iii.  22, 4;  viii.  12,  4).  The  tomb  of  Aachiate  waa 
ahowu  on  the  confines  of  the  Arcadian  Orchomenua  and  Mtntimfiiia 
(compare  Steph.  By«,  y.  Kd^vcu),  under  the  mountain  called  Anthipf, 
near  a  temple  of  Aphrodite :  on  the  discrepancies  respecting  the  death 
of  Anchia^s  (Heyne,  Excurs.  17  ad  iSn.  iii.) :  Segesta  in  Sicily  foundod 
by  JBneas  (Cicero,  Verr.  iv.  33). 

*  Tov  de  firjK€Ti  n-poa-oircpa)  rijs  ^vpomifs  frXcvow  r6v  TpmiAp  fTdW» 
01  r€  xpl^ffioi  iytvovTo  airioi,  &c.     (Diouys.  Hal.  i.  55.) 
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by  temples  and  permanent  ceremonies  in  honour  of 
his  mother  Aphrodite,  whose  worship  accompanied 
him  everywhere :  there  were  also  many  temples  and 
many  different  tombs  of  u£neas  himself  \  The 
vast  ascendency  acquired  by  Rome,  the  ardour 
with  which  all  the  literary  Romans  espoused  the 
idea  of  a  Trojan  origin,  and  the  fact  that  the  Ju-» 
lian  family  recognised  ^neas  as  their  gentile  pri- 
mary ancestor, — all  contributed  to  give  to  the 
Roman  version  of  this  legend  the  preponderance 
over  every  other.  The  various  other  places  in 
which  monuments  of  ^neas  were  found  came 
thus  to  be  represented  as  places  where  he  had 
halted  for  a  time  on  his  way  from  Troy  to  LAtium* 
But  though  the  legendary  pretensions  of  these  places 
were  thus  eclipsed  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  con-> 
stituted  the  literary  public,  the  local  belief  was  not 
extinguished ;  they  claimed  the  hero  as  their  per- 
manent property,  and  his  tomb  was  to  them  a  proof 
that  he  had  lived  and  died  among  them. 

Antendr,  who  shares  with  ^neas  the  favourable  Antendn 
sympathy  of  the  Greeks,  is  said  by  Pindar  to  have 
gone  from  Troy  along  with  Menelaus  and  Helen 
into  the  region  of  Kyrdnd  in  libya^.  But  accord^ 
ing  to  the  more  current  narrative,  he  placed  him* 
self  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Eneti  or  Veneti  from 
Papblagonia,  who  had  come  as  allies  of  Troy,  and 

^  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  54.  Among  other  places,  his  tomb  was  shown  at 
Beiecynthia,  in  Phrygia  (Festus  ▼.  Ronum,  p.  224,  ed.  MiUler) :  a 
curious  article,  which  contains  an  assemblage  of  the  most  contradictory 
statements  respecting  both  ^neas  and  Latinus. 

*  Pindar,  Pyth.  v.,  and  the  citation  from  the  f^daroi  of  Lysimackus 
in  the  Scholiai  given  still  more  fully  in  the  Scholia  ad  Lycopbr6n*  876* 
TbfM  wa«  a  X^^  'Avr^impi^v  at  Kyriu^. 
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went  by  sea  into  the  inner  part  of  the  Adriatic  Golf, 
where  he  conquered  the  neighbouring  barbarians 
and  founded  the  town  of  Patavium  (the  modem 
Padua) ;  the  Veneti  in  this  region  were  said  to  owe 
their  origin  to  his  immigration  ^  We  learn  further 
from  StrabOi  that  Opsikellas,  one  of  the  companions 
of  Antendr^  had  continued  his  wanderings  even  into 
Ibdria,  and  that  he  had  there  established  a  settle* 
ment  bearing  his  name^ 

Thus  endeth  the  Trojan  war,  together  with  its 
sequel,  the  dispersion  of  the  heroes,  victors  as  well 
as  vanquished.  The  account  here  given  of  it  has 
been  unavoidably  brief  and  imperfect ;  for  in  a 
work  intended  to  follow  consecutively  the  real  hi- 
story of  the  Greeks,  no  greater  space  can  be  allotted 
even  to  the  most  splendid  gem  of  their  legendary 
period.  Indeed,  although  it  would  be  easy  to  fill 
a  large  volume  with  the  separate  incidents  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  *'  Trojan  cycle,''  the 
misfortune  is  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  so 
contradictory  as  to  exclude  all  possibility  of  weaving 
them  into  one  connected  narrative.  We  are  com* 
pelled  to  select  one  out  of  the  number,  generally 
without  any  solid  ground  of  preference,  and  then  to 
note  the  variations  of  the  rest.  No  one  who  has 
Tai«of  Troy  not  Studied  the  original  documents  can  imagine  the 
nitade  and  extcut  to  which  this  discrcpaucy  proceeds :  it  covers 
del.  ^"'    almost  every  portion  and  fragment  of  the  tale*. 

>  Uvy,  i.  1.  Senrius  ad  £neid.  i.  242.  Stnbo,  i.  48;  v.  212. 
Ovid,  Fasti,  iv.  76. 

•  Strabo,  iii.  p.  167. 

'  Theae  diversities  are  well  set  forth  in  the  useful  Dissertatioii  of 
Fuchs,  De  Yarietate  Fabnlaram  Troicajrum  (Cologne,  1830). 

Of  the  number  of  romantic  statements  put  forth  respecting  Helen  anit 
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But  though  much  may  have  heen  thus  omitted  of 
what  the  reader  might  expect  to  find  in  an  account 
of  the  IVojan  war,  its  genuine  character  has  been 
studiously  preserved,  without  either  exaggeration 
or  abatement.  The  real  Trojan  war  is  that  which 
was  recounted  by  Homer  and  the  old  epic  poets, 
and  continued  by  all  the  lyric  and  tragic  composers. 
For  the  latter,  though  they  took  great  liberties  with 
the  particular  incidents,  and  introduced  to  some 
extent  a  new  moral  tone,  yet  worked  more  or  less 
faithfully  on  the  Homeric  scale;  and  even  Euri* 
pidSs,  who  departed  the  most  widely  from  the  feel- 
ings of  the  old  legend,  never  lowered  down  his 
matter  to  the  analogy  of  contemporary  life.  They 
preserved  its  well-defined  object,  at  once  righteous 
and  romantic,  the  recovery  of  the  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  sister  of  the  Dioskuri — its  mixed  agencies,  di- 
vine, heroic  and  human — ^the  colossal  force  and 
deeds  of  its  chief  actors — its  vast  magnitude  and 
long  duration,  as  well  as  the  toils  which  the  con- 
querors underwent,  and  the  Nemesis  which  fol- 
lowed upon  their  success.  And  these  were  the 
circumstances  which,  set  forth  in  the  full  blaze  of  Trq|anwar 
epic  and  tragic  poetry,  bestowed  upon  the  legend  tiilH^^t^n- 
its  powerful  and  imperishable  influence  over  the  fmp^Tunce 
Hellenic  mind.  The  enterprise  was  one  compre-  "g,^JJJ 
bending  all  the  members  of  the  Hellenic  body,  of  n»t5«>n«i 
which  each  individually  might  be  proud,  and  in 
which,  nevertheless,  those  feelings  of  jealous  and 
narrow  patriotism,  so  lamentably  prevalent  in  many 

Achilles  especially,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  chapters  of  Ptolemy  H^phaestion  (apud  Westermann,  Scriptt.  My- 
thograph.  p.  188,  &c.). 

VOL.  1.  2  F 
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of  the  towns,  were  as  much  as  possible  excluded. 
It  supplied  them  with  a  grand  and  inexhaustible 
object  of  common  sympathy,  common  faith,  and 
common  admiration  ;  and  when  occasions  arose  for 
bringing  together  a  Pan-Hellenic  force  against  the 
barbarians,  the  precedent  of  the  Homeric  expedition 
was  one  upon  which  the  elevated  minds  of  Greece 
could  dwell  with  the  certainty  of  rousing  an  una- 
nimous impulse,  if  not  always  of  counterworking 
sinister  by-motives,  among  their  audience.  And 
the  incidents  comprised  in  the  Trojan  cycle  were 
familiarised,  not  only  to  the  public  mind,  but  also 
to  the  public  eye,  by  innumerable  representations 
both  of  the  sculptor  and  the  painter, — those  which 
were  romantic  and  chivalrous  being  better  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  and  therefore  more  constantly 
employed,  than  any  other. 
Basis  of  hi.  Of  such  events  the  genuine  Trojan  war  of  the 
^possible,  old  epic  was  for  the  most  part  composed.  Though 
M^d nothing  jjigpajiy  believed,  reverentially  cherished,  and  num- 
bered among  the  gigantic  phsenomena  of  the  past, 
by  the  Grecian  public,  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  modem 
inquiry  essentially  a  legend  and  nothing  more.  If 
we  are  asked  whether  it  be  not  a  legend  embodying 
portions  of  historical  matter,  and  raised  upon  a 
basis  of  truth, — whether  there  may  not  really  have 
occurred  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Ilium  a  war  purely 
human  and  political,  without  gods,  without  heroes, 
without  Helen,  without  Amazons,  without  Ethio* 
plana  under  the  beautiful  son  of  Eds,  without  the 
wooden  horse,  without  the  characteristic  and  ex- 
pressive features  of  the  old  epical  war, — like  the 
mutilated  trunk  of  Deiphobus  in  the  under-world  ; 
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if  we  are  asked  whether  there  was  not  really  some 
such  historical  Trojan  war  as  this^  our  answer  must 
be,  that  as  the  possibility  of  it  cannot  be  denied,  so 
neither  can  the  reality  of  it  be  affirmed.  We  pos- 
sess nothing  but  the  ancient  epic  itself  without  any 
independent  evidence :  had  it  been  an  age  of  re- 
cords indeed,  the  Homeric  epic  in  its  exquisite  and 
unsuspecting  simplicity  would  probably  never  have 
come  into  existence.  Whoever  therefore  ventures 
to  dissect  Homer,  Arktinus,  and  Lesch^s,  and  to 
pick  out  certain  portions  as  matters  of  fact,  while 
he  sets  aside  the  rest  as  fiction,  must  do  so  in  full 
reliance  on  his  own  powers  of  historical  divination, 
without  any  means  either  of  proving  or  verifying 
his  conclusions.  Among  many  attempts,  ancient 
as  well  as  modern,  to  identify  real  objects  in  this 
historical  darkness,  that  of  Dio  Cbrysostom  de- 
serves attention  for  its  extraordinary  boldness.  In 
his  oration  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium, 
and  intended  to  demonstrate  that  the  Trojans  were 
not  only  blameless  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  but 
victorious  in  its  issue — he  overthrows  all  the  lead- 
ing points  of  the  Homeric  narrative,  and  re-writes  Histond- 
nearly  the  whole  from  beginning  to  end :  Paris  is  va"tioM^ 
the  lawful  husband  of  Helen,  Achilles  is  slain  by  ^^' 
Hect6r,  and  the  Greeks  retire  without  taking  Troy, 
disgraced  as  well  as  baffled.  Having  shown  with- 
out difficulty,  that  the  Iliad,  if  it  be  looked  at  as  a 
history,  is  full  of  gaps,  incongruities  and  absurdities, 
he  proceeds  to  compose  a  more  plausible  narrative 
of  his  own,  which  he  tenders  as  so  much  authentic 
matter  of  fact.  The  most  important  point,  however, 
which  his  Oration  brings  to  view  is,  the  literal  and 

2f2 
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confiding  belief  with  which  the  Homeric  narrative 
was  regarded,  as  if  it  were  actual  history,  not  only 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium,  but  also  by  the  general 
Grecian  public\ 
iihlm"''**  "^^^  s™^^^^  town  of  Ilium,  inhabited  by  -ffiolic 
Greeks*,  and  raised  into  importance  only  by  the 
legendary  reverence  attached  to  it,  stood  upon  an 
elevated  ridge  forming  a  spur  from  Mount  Ida, 
rather  more  than  three  miles  from  the  town  and 
promontory  of  Sigeium,  and  about  twelve  stadia, 
or  less  than  two  miles,  from  the  sea  at  its  nearest 
point.  From  Sigeium  and  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Achilleium  (with  its  monument  and  temple  of 
Achilles),  to  the  town  of  Rhoeteium  on  a  hill  higher 
up  the  Hellespont  (with  its  monument  and  chapel 
of  Ajax  called  the  Aianteium^),  was  a  distance  of 
sixty  stadia,  or  about  seven  English  miles  in  the 
straight  course  by  sea:  in  the  intermediate  space 
was  a  bay  and  an  adjoining  plain,  comprehending 
the  embouchure  of  the  Scamander,  and  extending 
to  the  base  of  the  ridge  on  which  Ilium  stood. 
This  plain  was  the  celebrated  plain  of  Troy,  in 
which  the  great  Homeric  battles  were  believed  to 

*  Dio  Chiysort.  Or.  xi.  p.  310-322. 

"  Herodot.  v.  122.  Pausan.  v.  8,  3;  viii.  12,  4.  Alo\€V£  €k  iroXcor 
Tp4<^^s,  the  title  prodaimed  at  the  Olympic  games :  like  Aldktifs  mr6 
Movplvas,  from  Myrina  in  the  more  southerly  region  of  .£olis,  as  we 
find  in  the  list  of  visitors  at  the  Charitdsia,  at  Orchomenos  in  Boedtia 
(Corp.  Inscrip.  Boeckh.  No.  1583). 

'  See  Pausanias,  i.  35,  3,  for  the  legends  current  at  Ilium  respecting 
the  vast  size  of  the  bones  of  Ajax  in  his  tomb.  The  inhabitants  af- 
firmed that  after  the  shipwreck  of  Odysseus,  the  arms  of  Achilles,  which 
he  was  carrying  away  with  him,  were  washed  up  by  the  sea  against 
the  tomb  of  Ajax.  Pliny  gives  the  distance  at  thirty  stadia :  modem 
travellers  make  it  something  more  than  Pliny,  but  considerably  less 
than  Strabo. 
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have  taken  place :  the  portion  of  the  bay  near  to 
Sigeium  went  by  the  name  of  the  Naustathmon  of 
the  Achseans  {i.  e.  the  spot  where  they  dragged 
their  ships  ashore),  and  was  accoanted  to  have  been 
the  camp  of  Agamemn6n  and  his  vast  army  ^ 

Historical  Ilium  was  founded,  according  to  the 
questionable  statement  of  Strabo,  during  the  last 
dynasty  of  the  Lydian  kings*,  that  is,  at  some  period 
later  than  720  b.c.  Until  after  the  days  of  Alexander 
the  Great — indeed  until  the  period  of  Roman  pre* 
ponderance — it  always  remained  a  place  of  incon- 
siderable power  and  importance,  as  we  learn  not 
only  from  the  assertion  of  the  geographer,  but  also 
from  the  fact  that  Achilleium,  Sigeium  and  Rhce- 
teium  were  all  independent  of  it^.  But  inconsider- 
able as  it  might  be,  it  was  the  only  place  which  ever 
bore  the  venerable  name  immortalized  by  Homer. 
Like  the  Homeric  Ilium, it  had  its  temple  of  AthSnS^, 
wherein  she  was  worshiped  as  the  presiding  goddess 
of  the  town:  the  inhabitants  affirmed  that  Aga- 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  596-598.  Strabo  distinguishes  the  'Axm&v  Nav- 
araBpLovy  which  was  near  to  Sigeium^  from  the  'A^aittr  Xc/i^i^,  which 
was  more  towards  the  middle  of  the  bay  between  Sigeium  and  Rhoe- 
teium ;  but  we  gather  from  his  language  that  this  distinction  was  not 
universally  recognised.  Alexander  kmded  at  the '  Axaioi/  Xi/i^ir  ( Arrian, 
i.  11). 

'  Strabo,  adii.  p.  593. 

'  Herodot.  ▼.  95  (his  account  of  the  war  between  the  Athenians  and 
Mitylenaeans  about  Sigeium  and  Achilleium) ;  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  593.  T^i^ 
dc  r&y  'lXcca>y  v6Kiv  rrfp  vvv  tccds  flip  KWfi6irdKiv  chai  <f>afrL,  rh  iephv 
€xov<rav  r^y  'A^i/ar  fUKpbv  Koi  cvrcXcV.  *AXc{ai^poi»  bi  avcfidvra  ficra 
TTjv  €ir\  TpaMiKo^  viKTiv,  difa0rjfjL€uri  re  Koo'firja'ai  r^  i€p6p  koi  irpo(rayo* 
p€V(rai  irAiy,  &c. 

Again,  Ka\  t6  "tKiov,  t  vvv  €<n\,  Ka>/i07roXiff  rig  rfv  &r€  vp&rov  'Po/iaioi 
rrjs  *A<riat  ivt^rftTav, 

*  Besides  Ath^nS,  the  Inscriptions  authenticate  Ztvs  ILoKuvs  at  Ilium 
(Corp.  Inscrip.  Boeckh.  No.  3599). 
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Generally  memndn  had  not  altogether  destroyed  the  town,  but 
Il^'^ited  that  it  had  been  re^occupied  after  his  departure, 
ofSiamr"  ^^^  ^^^  never  ceased  to  exist  \  Their  acropolis 
was  called  Pergamum,  and  in  it  was  shown  the 
house  of  Priatn  and  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeius 
where  that  unhappy  old  man  had  been  slain :  more- 
over there  were  exhibited,  in  the  temples,  panoplies 
which  had  been  worn  by  the  Homeric  heroes*,  and 
doubtless  many  other  relics  appreciated  by  ad*- 
mirers  of  the  Iliad. 

These  were  testimonies  which  few  persons  in  those 
ages  were  inclined  to  question,  when  combined  with 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  600.  Aeyova-i  fi*  ol  vvp  'IXiftr  kqI  tovto,  &S  ovdi  rc- 
Xcttf  avvfPaiV€v  rf<l>avl(r&ai  rifv  fr6\iy  Korii  r^v  itKwFiv  \ar6  rmv  'Axau»Vt 
ovd*  c^Xei0^  ovdcffTore. 

The  situation  of  Ilium  (or  as  it  is  commonly,  but  erroneously,  termed, 
New  Ilium)  appears  to  be  pretty  well  ascertained,  about  two  miles  from 
the  sea  (Rennell,  On  the  Topography  of  Troy,  p.  41^71 ;  Dr.  Clarke's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  102). 

'  Xerxes  passing  by  Adramyttium,  and  leaving  the  range  of  Mount 

Ida  on  his  left  hand,  ^Tc  h  ri^  *lXtdia  yfjv 'AmKOfUmv  d^rov 

arparov  eiri  t6v  ^Kdfiavbpov €s  rd  Ilptdfiov  Uepyofuw  aycjSi},  ifuepov 

tx<ov  0€fjaa(rd€U.  Q€ri<rdficvos  d€,  Kalw66p.€vos  KtiPiay  tKao'Ta,  rj 
*A0tipaij3  rfi  'iXuidt  tOvat  /3ov«  x^^**  X^^^  ^^  ^  fkiyo*  rolaw  ^p»auf 

ix^avTo ."A/xa  4ficp27  d<  tiropevcro,  cv  apiarfpff  yJtv  atr4pywf  'Poirctov 

itSKiv  KOi  *0<^f>vMf(oy  xal  ^dpdayov^  ijfirtp  b^  'A/3ud^  ofiov/»of  ifrrur  cV 
df £(17  dc,  TffyyiBas  TevKpovs  (Herod,  vii.  43). 

Respecting  Alexander  (Arrian»  i.  ll),  'AycX^ira  dc  fV*lXioi^»  rj  'A^HJi 
Bvaai  rg  'iXuxdc,  KaX  rriv  iravoirklav  rriv  avrov  opaBiivai  ctf  t6v  va6v,  Koi 
KaOiKuv  avri  raimjs  tS>p  Itp&v  riva  SttKo^v  m  €k  tov  TpoHKOv  tpyov  troofo- 
pMva'  KCii  raxrra  Xfyovtrw  Sri  ol  vtrcunrurriu  tif^pav  frph  avrov  h  ras 
fidxas.  Ova-ai  dc  avrbv  cVt  roi)  /So^fiov  rov  £u6s  rot)  'EpKtiov  \6yo£  Kort' 
Xti,  p-rpfiP  npidfiov  irapwToviuvov  rf  NeoirToXc/tov  yci^ei,  h  di^  h  avrhiw 

The  inhabitants  of  lUum  also  showed  the  lyre  which  had  belonged  to 
Paris  (Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  15). 

Chandler,  in  his  History  of  Ilium,  ch.  xxii.  p.  89.  seems  to  think 
that  the  place  called  by  Herodotus  the  Pergamum  of  Priam  is  different 
from  tha  historical  Ilium.  But  the  mention  of  the  lUean  Ath^nS  identi- 
fies them  as  the  same. 
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the  identity  of  name  and  general  locality  ;  nor  doea 
it  seem  that  any  one  did  question  them  until  the 
time  of  DSmdtrius  of  SkSpsis.  Hellanikus  expressly 
described  this  Ilium  as  being  the  Ilium  of  Homer, 
for  Tvhich  assertion  Strabo  (or  probably  Demetrius, 
from  whom  the  narrative  seems  to  be  copied)  im- 
putes to  him  very  gratuitously  an  undue  partiality 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  ^  Herodotus 
relates,  that  Xerxes  in  his  march  into  Greece  visited 
the  place,  went  up  to  the  Pergamum  of  Priam,  in- 
quired with  much  interest  into  the  details  of  the 
Homeric  siege,  made  libations  to  the  fallen  heroes, 
and  offered  to  the  Ath6n6  of  Ilium  his  magnificent 
sacrifice  of  a  thousand  oxen:  he  probably  repre- 
sented and  believed  himself  to  be  attacking  Greece 
as  the  avenger  of  the  Priamid  family.  The  Lace- 
dsemonian  admiral  Mindarus,  while  his  fleet  lay  at 
Abydus,  went  personally  to  Ilium  to  offer  sacrifice 
to  AthSnd,  and  saw  from  that  elevated  spot  the 
battle  fought  between  the  squadron  of  Dorieus  and 
the  Athenians,  on  the  shore  near  Rhceteium  ^.  Du- 
ring the  interval  between  the  Peloponnesian  war 
and  the  Macedonian  invasion  of  Persia,  Ilium  was 
always  garrisoned  as  a  strong  position  ;  but  its  do- 
main was  still  narrow,  and  did  not  extend  even  to 
the  sea  which  was  so  near  to  it  ®.  Alexander,  on 
crossing  the  Hellespont,  sent  his  army  from  Sestus 

^  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  602.  'EXXavtKOff  dc  x'^^C^f*^^^  '''^^^  'iXuva-w,  oTos  6 
wktivov  fivBos,  avvrfyop€i  rf  r^y  avrfiv  €ivai  w6Xiv  ttju  vvv  rjf  rdre.  Hel- 
lanikus had  written  a  work  called  TpmUd, 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  10.  Sky  lax  places  Ilium  twenty-five  stadia, 
or  about  three  miles,  from  the  sea  (c.  94).  But  I  do  not  understand 
how  he  can  call  Sk^psis  and  Rebrdn  ir6ktt£  iwl  Bakdirmf, 

'  See  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  i.  16 ;  and  the  description  of  the  seizure  of 
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to  Abydus,  under  Parmenio,  and  sailed  personally 
from  Elaeeus  in  the  Chersonese,  after  having  so- 
lemnly sacrificed  at  the  Elaeuntian  shrine  of  Prdte- 
silaus,  to  the  Harbour  of  the  Achseans  between  Si- 
Refpect       geium  and  Rhoeteium.  He  then  ascended  to  liiunQ, 
by^Arexan-  Sacrificed  to  the  Iliean  AthSnS,  and  consecrated  in 
^*  her  temple  his  own  panoply,  in  exchange  for  which 

he  took  some  of  the  sacred  arms  there  suspended, 
which  were  said  to  have  been  preserved  from  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war.  These  arms  were  carried 
before  him  when  he  went  to  battle  by  his  armour* 
bearers.  It  is  a  fact  still  more  curious,  and  illus- 
trative of  the  strong  working  of  the  old  legend  on 
an  impressible  and  eminently  religious  mind,  that 
he  also  sacrificed  to  Priam  himself,  on  the  very 
altar  of  Zeus  Herkeius  from  which  the  old  king 
was  believed  to  have  been  torn  by  Neoptolemus. 
As  that  fierce  warrior  was  bis  heroic  ancestor  by 
the  maternal  side,  he  desired  to  avert  from  him- 
self the  anger  of  Priam  against  the  Achilleid 
race^ 

nium,  along  with  Sk^psis  and  KebrSn,  by  the  chief  of  mercenaries^ 
CharidSmnSy  in  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristocrat,  c.  38.  p.  671 :  compare 
MneoB,  Poliorcetic.  c.  24,  and  Polysen.  iii.  14. 

^  Arrian,  1.  c.  Dikearchus  composed  a  separate  work  respecting  this 
sacrifice  of  Alexander,  ircpt  rrjt  iv  'iXi^  Bva-lat  (Athenie.  xiii.  p.  603 ; 
Dikeearch.  Fragm.  p.  114,  ed.  Fuhr). 

Theophrastus,  in  noticing  old  and  venerable  trees,  mentions  the  <^)7yol 
{Quercus  (ssctdits)  on  the  tomb  of  Ilus  at  Ilium,  without  any  doubt  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  place  (De  Plant,  iv.  14) ;  and  his  contemporary, 
the  harper  Stratonikos,  intimates  the  same  feeling,  in  his  jest  on  the 
visit  of  a  bad  sophist  to  Lium  during  the  festival  of  the  Ilieia  (Athentt. 
viii.  p.  351).  The  same  may  be  said  respecting  the  author  of  the  tenth 
epistle  ascribed  to  the  orator  iEschin^s  (p.  73 7) >  in  which  his  visit  of 
^  curiosity  to  Hium  is  described — as  well  as  about  Apoll6nius  of  Tyana, 

or  the  writer  who  describes  his  life  and  his  visit  to  the  Tr6ad ;  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  did  not  diatnist  the  dpxauiKoyia  of  the  Dieans,  who  af- 
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Alexander  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium  many 
munificent  promises,  which  he  probably  would  have 
executed,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  untimely 
death  :  for  the  Trojan  war  was  amongst  all  the  Gre- 
cian legends  the  most  thoroughly  Pan-hellenic,  and 
the  young  king  of  Maced6n,  besides  his  own  sincere 
legendary  faith,  was  anxious  to  merge  the  local  pa- 
triotism of  the  separate  Greek  towns  in  one  general 
Hellenic  sentiment  under  himself  as  chief.     One  of  sucocMors 

of  Alexan* 

his  successors,  Antigonus\  founded  the  city  of  Alex-  dcr— 
andreia  in  the  Tr6ad,  between  Sigeium  and  the  more  of  Aiexan* 
southerly  promontory  of  Lektum  ;  compressing  into  ^'®**'^'^* 
it  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  neighbouriog  ^o- 
lie  towns  in  the  region  of  Ida, — Sk6psis,  KebrAn, 
Hamaxitus,  Koldnse,  and  Neandria,  though  the  in- 
habitants of  SkSpsis  were  subsequently  permitted  by 
Lysimachus  to  resume  their  own  city  and  autono- 
mous government.  Ilium  however  remained  with- 
out any  special  mark  of  favour  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Romans  in  Asia  and  their  triumph  over  Antio- 
chus  (about  190  b.c).  Though  it  retained  its  walls 
and  its  defensible  position,  DSmStrius  of  SkSpsis, 
who  visited  it  shortly  before  that  event,  described 
it  as  being  then  in  a  state  of  neglect  and  poverty, 
many  of  the  houses  not  even  having  tiled  roofs^. 

firmed  their  town  to  be  the  real  Troy  (Philostrat.  Yit.  Apolldn.  Tyan. 
iv.  11). 

The  goddess  AthSnd  of  Ilium  was  reported  to  have  rendered  valuable 
assistance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kyzikus,  when  they  were  besieged  by 
Mithridat^,  commemorated  by  inscriptions  set  up  in  Ilium  (Plutarch, 
Lucull.  10). 

1  Strabo,  ziii.  p.  603-607. 

^  Livy,  zzxv.  43;  xxxvii.  9.  Polyb.  v.  78-111  (passages  which  prove 
that  Ilium  was  fortified  and  defensible  about  B.C.  218).     Strabo^  ziiL 
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In  this  dilapidated  condition,  however,  it  was  still 

mythically  recognised  both  by  Antiochus  and  by 

the  Roman  consul  Livius,  who  went  up  thither  to 

The  Ro-      sacrifice  to  the  Iliean  Ath6n6.     The  Romans,  proud 

mani  treat  * 

nium  with    of  their  origin  from  Troy  and  iEneas,  treated  Ilimn 
apel^t*  ^^'  with  signal  munificence ;  not  only  granting  to  it  im- 
munity from  tribute,  but  also  adding  to  its  domain 
the  neighbouring  territories  of  Gergis,  Rhceteium 
and  Sigeium — and  making  the  Ilieans  masters  of 

p.  694.  Kal  t6  *IXm)v  d',  6  vvv  iari,  K»fi67roKis  w  ^v,  &rt  wparo^  *P»- 
f/Mioi  TTJs  'Airias  ^irffirftrav  Ka\  i^efiakov  'hvriQxov  t6v  fUyav  €k  rij« 
eiTor  Tov  Tavpov.  ^a\  yovv  Arififirptos  6  Zfc^if^cor,  fitipaKiop  cTrt^/xi;- 
irav  els  rriv  w6kiv  kot^  cKfivovs  rovs  KMpoifs,  ovra>s  ci>\iytopijp^tnfv  Idfip 
rfiv  KaroucioPf  &trr«  firftt  Ktpafuarht  txtiv  riis  artyas.  'Hyrf€ri6ifa(  dc» 
Tovs  TakArat  v^poMdBhnas  €k  r^r  'Eipomrfs,  ava^ijvtu  fUv  ci;  n^ir  irdXiv 
Seofitvovs  €pvfjuxT0Sy  irapaxp^y^  5'  ckXittcii'  hia  rb  artixiaTov  wrrepov 
d'  €Trav6pB(oariv  fcr^f  voWriv.  Ecr  eKoKtiKrav  aMfv  woKip  ol  fura  ^i/a- 
fiptovt  &C. 

This  is  a  very  clear  and  precise  statement,  attested  by  an  eye-witness. 
But  it  is  thoroughly  inconsistent  with  the  statement  made  by  Strabo  in 
the  previous  chapter,  a  dozen  lines  before,  as  the  text  now  stands ;  for 
he  there  informs  us  that  Lysimachus,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  paid 
great  attention  to  Ilium,  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  of  forty  stadia  in 
circumference,  erected  a  temple,  and  aggregated  to  Dium  the  ancient 
cities  around,  which  were  in  a  state  of  decay.  We  know  from  Livy 
that  the  aggregation  of  Gergis  and  Rhoeteium  to  Ilium  was  effected, 
not  by  Lysimachus,  but  by  the  Romans  (Livy,  xxxviii.  37)  ;  so  that  the 
first  statement  of  Strabo  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  his  second,  but 
is  contradicted  by  an  independent  authority. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  this  contradiction  arises  from  a  oon^ion  of 
the  text  in  Strabo's/r5^  passage,  and  that  in  that  passage  Strabo  really 
meant  to  speak  only  of  the  improvements  brought  about  by  Lysimachus 
in  Alexandreia  Trdas ;  that  he  never  meant  to  ascribe  to  Lysimachus 
any  improvements  in  Ilium,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  assign  the  remark- 
able attention  paid  by  Lysimachus  to  Alexandreia  Trdas,  as  the  reason 
why  he  had  neglected  to  fulfil  the  promises  held  out  by  Alexander  to 
nium.  The  series  of  facts  runs  thus : — 1.  Ilium  is  nothing  better  than 
a  Kaprj  at  the  landing  of  Alexander ;  2.  Alexander  promises  great  addi- 
tions, but  never  returns  from  Persia  to  accomplish  them ;  3.  Lysima- 
chus is  absorbed  in  Alexandreia  Tr6as,  into  which  he  aggregates  several 
of  the  adjoining  old  towns,  and  which  flourishes  under  his  hands ; 
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the  whole  coast  ^  from  the  Persea  (or  continental  pos- 
sessions) of  Tenedos  (southward  of  Sigeium)  to  the 
boundaries  of  Dardanus,  which  had  its  own  title  to 
legendary  reverence  as  the  special  sovereignty  of 
^neas.  The  inhabitants  of  Sigeium  could  not 
peaceably  acquiesce  in  this  loss  of  their  autonomy, 
and  their  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Ilieans. 

The  dignity  and  power  of  Ilium  being  thus  pro- 
digiously enhanced,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  inha- 
bitants assumed  to  themselves  exaggerated  import- 
ance as  the  recognised  parents  of  all-conquering 
Rome.  Partly,  we  may  naturally  suppose,  from 
the  jealousies  thus  aroused  on  the  part  of  their 
neighbours  at  Skdpsis  and  Alexandreia  Tr6as — 
partly  from  the  pronounced  tendency  of  the  age  (in 
which  Krat6s  at  Pergamus  and  Aristarchus  at  Alex- 
andria divided  between  them  the  palm  of  literary 

4.  Hence  Iliiim  remained  a  km/ai;  when  the  Romans  entered  Asia,  as  it 
had  been  when  Alexander  entered. 

This  alteration  in  the  text  of  Strabo  might  be  affSected  by  the  simple 
transposition  of  the  words  as  they  now  stand,  and  by  omitting  Sre  koi, 
rPki  ^ir€fit\TiBri,  without  introducing  a  single  new  or  conjectural  word, 
90  that  the  passage  would  read  thus :  Mrra  dc  rijyiwipov  (Alexander's) 
reXcirr^v  Av(riiiaxo9  fMKiara  Ttjs  *h\€^avdp€ias  inffUkriBrif  <Tvv^Kia-fifvris 
fiiv  ifbrj  vff*  'AvTiy6vov,  Koi  irpoaijyop€VfUvrjt  'Avriydvias,  /irra)3aXovcn;f 
dc  ToCpofia*  {€bo(€  yap  evo-c/Sf  f  thai  rovt  'AXt^dvbpop  dtadc^afiivovs  iKti* 
vav  irp&r€pov  rri^ctv  hrayvfwvs  ir6K€is,  «l^  €avT&v)  koi  vctov  Karta-Ktwurt 
Koi  T§txo£  irtfpiff/SdXrro  Jcrov  40  aradl»v  mnf^Kice  dc  (h  avrijp  riig  lev- 

JcX«  irdXfiff  dpxeda^t  if^^|  KeKWc^fUvas,     Kal  bij  Koi  arvvtfutve n6\tmy. 

If  this  reading  be  adopted,  the  words  beginning  that  which  stands  in 
Tsschucke's  edition  as  sect.  ^,  and  which  immediately  follow  the  last 
word  7r6Ktwf,  will  rciiJ  quite  suitably  and  coherently, — Kal  rh^'lktov  V, 
h  vvv  cWi,  kwiiAkoKU  rtff  ^v,  ore  nprnrop  'P»/ia(Oi  rfjs  *Aaias  iwi^o'taf, 
&c.,  whereas  with  the  present  reading  of  the  passage  they  show  a  con- 
tradiction, and  the  whole  passage  is  entirely  confused. 

^  Livy,  xxxyiii.39;  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  600.  Kattaicaimu  de  Koi  t6  Siyttoy 
vir^  T&v  'XKU»p  M  T^y  dirt t^ecai^'  vn^  (Kwlvoit  yhp  fjv  vartpov  17  irapaXta 
vatra  ^  fic'xP*  Ai^Mpov,  koi  pw  vtr  €kmIwois  Hari, 
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celebrity)  towards  criticiBm  and  illustration  of  the 
old  poets — a  blow  was  now  aimed  at  the  mythical 
Mythical     legitimacy  of  Ilium.     D^mStrius  of  SkSpsis,  one  of 
orS^^    the  most  laborious  of  the  Homeric  critics,  had 
S'q^tion  composed  thirty  books  of  comment  upon  the  Cata- 
Su?of  ^'    log"®  ^^  t^®  Ili^d  •  Hestisea,  an  authoress  of  Alex- 
suptisand  audrcia  Tr6as,  had  written  on  the  same  subject: 
both  of  them,  well-acquainted  with  the  locality,  re- 
marked that  the  vast  battles  described  in  the  Iliad 
could  not  be  packed  into  the  narrow  space  be- 
tween Ilium  and  the  Naustathmon  of  the  Greeks  ; 
the  more  so,  as  that  space,  too  small  even  as  it 
then  stood,  had  been  considerably  enlarged  since 
the  date  of  the  Iliad  by  deposits  at  the  mouth  of 
the   Skamander\     They   found   no    difficulty  in 
poiutiug  out  topographical  incongruities  and  im- 
possibilities as  to  the  incidents  in  the  Iliad,  which 
they  professed  to  remove  by  the  startling  theory 
that  the  Homeric  Ilium  had  not  occupied  the  site  of 
the  city  so  called.     There  was  a  village,  called  the 
village  of  the  Ilieans,  situated  rather  less  than  four 
miles  from  the  city  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Ida,  and 
further  removed  from  the  sea  ;  here,  they  affirmed, 
the  *'  holy  Troy  "  had  stood. 

^  StrabOf  ziii.  599.  napari^o-t  df  6  AiffjJ/rpios  Ka\  rijw  'AXt^opdpiPifp 
'£<rruuay  iiaprrvpa,  n)v  wyy pa^^atrop  ircpi  rris  'Ofiffpov  'iXtddos,  wvyBa^ 

fl-ov  toTiv,  t  iuT€i(y  TTJs  ff-<$Xc«iff  xol  Tfjs  ddXacoris  6  muiiifs  (ppdC^i'  t6 
lUvyap  np6  rrjs  vvp  irSKtmt  6p«ficyov,  irp6xt»fui  €hai  r&v  iroriifi&v,  vorc- 
pop  y€yop6s. 

The  words  irov  tfirrip  are  introduced  conjecturaUy  by  Grosskurd,  the 
excellent  German  translator  of  Strabo,  but  they  seem  to  me  necessary 
to  make  the  sense  complete. 

Hestiaea  is  cited  more  than  once  in  the  Homeric  Scholia  (Schol.  Venet. 
ad  Iliad,  iii.  64 ;  Eustath,  ad  Diad.  ii.  538). 
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No  positive  proof  was  produced  to  sustaia  the  qiJ^^JJ^^ 
conclusion,  for  Strabo  expressly  states  that  not  a  ^{g"^^'^- 
vestige  of  the  ancient  city  remained  at  the  Village  ed  from 
of  the  Ilieans*:  but  the  fundamental  supposition 
was  backed  by  a  second  accessory  supposition,  to 
explain  how  it  happened  that  all  such  vestiges  had 
disappeared.  Nevertheless  Strabo  adopts  the  un- 
supported hypothesis  of  DSm^trius  as  if  it  were  an 
authenticated  fact  —  distinguishing  pointedly  be- 
tween Old  and  New  Ilium,  and  even  censuring 
Hellanikus  for  having  maintained  the  received  local 
faith.  But  I  cannot  find  that  DSmdtrius  and  Hestiaea 
have  been  followed  in  this  respect  by  any  other 
writer  of  ancient  times  excepting  Strabo.  Ilium  still 
continued  to  be  talked  of  and  treated  by  every  one 
as  the  genuine  Homeric  Troy :  the  cruel  jests  of  the 
Roman  rebel  Fimbria,  when  he  sacked  the  town 
and  massacred  the  inhabitants — the  compensation 
made  by  Sylla,  and  the  pronounced  favour  of  Julius 
Csesar  and  Augustus, — all  prove  this  continued 
recognition  of  identity*.  Arrian,  though  a  native 
of  Nicomedia,  holding  a  high  appointment  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  remarkable  for  the  exactness  of  his 
topographical  notices,  describes  the  visit  of  Alex- 

^  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  699.  Oifdiv  d*  tx^os  aoCerai  rfjs  apxaias  iroKiog — 
cZfforooff*  &T€  yhp  tKtfeiropBfffiivav  r&v  iCVJcX^  froXeooi',  ov  rcXcof  dc  icarc- 
€fW€urfi€V«iVf  ol  \iBoi  vdvr€s  tls  r^p  iKtlvmv  iofaKrf^iw  fUTrfV€xBtf<rap, 

'  Appian,  Mithridat.  c.  53 ;  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  594 ;  Plutarch,  Sertorius, 
c.  1 ;  VeUeius  Paterc.  ii.  23. 

The  inscriptions  attest  Panathenaic  games  celebrated  atniam  in  honour 
of  AthSni  by  the  Uieans  conjointly  with  Tarious  other  neighbouring  cities 
(See Corp.  Inscr.  Boeckh.  no.  3601-3602,  with  Boeckh's  observations). 
The  valuable  inscription  no.  3595  attests  the  liberality  of  Antiochus  Soter 
towards  the  Uiean.  Athene  as  early  as  278  B.C. 
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ander  to  Ilium,  without  any  suspicion  that   the 
place  with  all  its  relics  was  a  mere   counterfeit: 
Aristidds,  Dio  Chrysostom,  Pausanias,  Appian.and 
Plutarch  hold  the  same  language  \     But  modem 
writers  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  taken  up  the 
supposition  from  Strabo  as  implicitly  as  he  took  it 
from  DSmdtrius.     They  call  Ilium  by  the  disrespect- 
ful appellation  of  New  Ilium — while  the  traveller  in 
itoScV     the  Tr6ad  looks  for  Old  Ilium  as  if  it  were  the  un- 
ntumM?hc  questionable    spot    where    Priam    had   lived   and 
real  Troy—  movcd ;   the  uamc  is   even   formally  enrolled   on 

other  au-  j         /•      i  • 

thorscon-    the  bcst  maps  recently  prepared   of  the  ancient 

tinuein  the   qi^A^ia 

old  faith—    Iroad  . 

the  mo- 
dems fol-  1  Anrian,  i,  11 ;  Appian  ut  Mp. ;  also  Aristidlft,  Or.  43,  Kliodiatift, 
low  Strabo.  p^  ggO  (Dindorf.  p.  369).     The  curious  Oratio  xi.  of  Dio  ChiyBostom,  in 
which  he  writes  his  new  version  of  the  Trojan  war,  is  addressed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Ilium. 

*  The  controversy,  now  half  a  century  old,  respeetmg  Troy  and  the 
Trojan  war — ^between  Bryant  and  hia  various  opponents,  Monitt»  Gil- 
bert Wakefield,  the  British  Critic,  &c.,  seems  now  nearly  forgotten,  and 
I  cannot  think  that  the  pamphlets  on  either  side  would  be  considered 
as  displaying  much  ability,  if  published  at  the  present  day.  The  dis- 
cussion was  first  raised  by  the  pubUcation  of  Le  Chevalier's  account  of 
the  plain  of  Troy,  in  which  the  author  professed  to  have  discovered  the 
true  site  of  Old  Ilium  (the  supposed  Homeric  Troy),  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  sea  near  Bounarbashi.  Upon  this  account  Bryant  published 
some  animadversions  followed  up  by  a  second  Treatise,  in  which  he 
denied  the  historical  reality  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  advanced  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  tale  was  of  Egyptian  origin  (Dissertation  on  the  War  of 
Troy,  and  the  expedition  of  the  Grecians  as  described  by  Homer,  show- 
ing that  no  such  expedition  was  ever  undertaken,  and  that  no  such 
city  of  Phrygia  existed,  by  Jacob  Bryant;  seemingly  1797«  thougli 
there  is  no  date  in  the  title-page :  Morritt's  reply  was  published  in 
1798).  A  reply  from  Mr.  Bryant  and  a  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Monitt,  as 
well  as  a  pamphlet  from  G.  Wakefield,  appeared  in  1799  and  1800, 
besides  an  Expostulation  by  the  former  addressed  to  the  British  Critic. 
Bryant,  having  dwelt  both  on  the  incredibilities  and  the  inoonsisten* 
cies  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  it  is  recounted  in  Grecian  legend  generally, 
nevertheless  admitted  that  Homer  had  a  groundwork  for  his  atory*  and 
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Strabo  has  here  converted  into  geographical  mat- 
ter of  fact  an  hypothesis  purely  gratuitous,  with  a 
view  of  saving  the  accuracy  of  the  Homeric  topo- 
graphy; though  in  all  probability  the  locality  of 
the  pretended  old  Ilium  would  have  been  found 
open  to  difficulties  not  less  serious  than  those  which 

maintained  that  that  groundwork  was  Egyptian.  Homer  (he  thinks) 
was  an  Ithacan,  descended  from  a  family  originally  emigrant  from 
Egypt :  the  war  of  Troy  was  originally  an  Egyptian  war,  which  explains 
how  Memn6n  the  Ethiopian  came  to  take  part  in  it :  "  upon  this  history, 
which  was  originally  Egyptian,  Homer  founded  the  scheme  of  his  two 
principal  poems,  adapting  things  to  Greece  and  Phrygia  by  an  ingenious 
transposition:"  he  derived  information  from  priests  of  Memphis  or 
Thebes  (Bryant,  pp.  102,  108,  126).  The'Hpa>f  Alyvwrtos,  mentioned 
in  the  second  book  of  the  Odyssey  (15),  is  the  Egyptian  hero,  who 
affords,  in  his  view,  an  evidence  that  the  population  of  that  island  was 
in  part  derived  from  Egypt.  No  one  since  Mr.  Bryant,  I  apprehend, 
has  ever  construed  the  passage  in  the  same  sense. 

Bryant's  Egyptian  hypothesis  is  of  no  value ;  but  the  negative  portion 
of  his  argument,  summing  up  the  particulars  of  the  Trojan  legend,  and 
contending  jigainst  its  historical  credibility,  is  not  so  easily  put  aside. 
Few  persons  will  share  in  the  zealous  conviction  by  which  Morritt  tries 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  1100  ships,  the  ten  years  of  war,  the  large 
confederacy  of  princes  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  &c.,  have  nothing  but 
what  is  consonant  with  historical  probabihty ;  difficulties  being  occa- 
sionally eliminated  by  the  plea  of  our  ignorance  of  the  time  and  of  the 
subject  (Morritt,  p.  7-21).  Gilbert  Wakefield,  who  maintains  the 
historical  reality  of  the  siege  with  the  utmost  intensity,  and  even  com- 
pares Bryant  to  Tom  Payne  (W.  p.  17),  is  still  more  displeased  with 
those  who  propound  doubts,  and  teUs  us  that ''  grave  disputation  in  the 
midst  of  such  darkness  and  uncertainty  is  a  conflict  with  chimseras " 
(W.  p.  14.). 

The  most  plausible  line  of  argument  taken  by  Morritt  and  Wakefield 
is,  where  they  enforce  the  positions  taken  by  Strabo  and  so  many  other 
authors,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  that  a  superstructure  of  fiction  is  to 
be  distinguished  fr^m  a  basis  of  truth,  and  that  the  latter  is  to  be  main- 
tained while  the  former  is  rejected  (Morritt,  p.  6 ;  Wake.  p.  7-8).  To 
this  Bryant  replies,  that  *'  if  we  leave  out  every  absurdity,  we  can  make 
anything  plausible  :  that  a  fable  may  be  made  consistent,  and  we  have 
many  romances  that  are  very  regular  in  the  assortment  of  characters  and 
circumstances :  this  may  be  seen  in  plays,  memoirs,  and  novels.  But 
this  regularity  and  correspondence  alone  will  not  ascertain  the  truth." 
(Ezpostuktion,  pp,  8,  12,  13.)    "  That  there  are  a  great  many  other 
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it  was  introduced  to  obviate\     It  may  be  trae  that 

DSmStrius  and  he  were  justified  in  their  negative 

argument,  so  as  to  show  that  the  battles  described 

in  the  Iliad  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place  if 

the  city  of  Priam  had  stood  on  the  hill  inhabited 

The  m  thi-  ^^  ^^^  Ilicans.     But  the  legendary  faith  subsisted 

caifidthnot  bcforc,   and   continued  without  abatement  after* 

topogn.      wards,  notwithstanding  such  topographical  impos- 

poMtbili-"  fMen  besides  that  of  Troy,  regular  and  consistent  among  themaelveSy 
ties.  believed  and  chronologised  by  the  Grreeks,  and  even  looked  up  to  by 

tbem  in  a  religious  yiew  (p.  13),  which  yet  no  one  now  thinks  of  ad- 
mitting as  history." 

Morritt,  having  urged  the  universal  belief  of  antiquity  as  evidence  tiiat 
the  Trojan  war  was  historically  real,  is  met  by  Bryant,  who  reminds  him 
that  the  same  persons  believed  in  centaurs,  satyrs,  nymphs,  auguiy,  am- 
spicy ;  Homer  maintaining  that  horses  could  speak,  &c.  To  which  Monrttt 
replies,  "  What  has  religious  belief  to  do  widi  historical  facts  ?  Is  not 
the  evidence  on  which  our  faith  rests  in  matters  of  religion  totally  dif- 
ferent in  all  its  parts  from  that  on  which  we  ground  our  belief  in 
history  ?  "     (Addit.  Remarks,  p.  47). 

The  separation  between  the  grounds  of  religious  and  historical  belief 
is  by  no  means  so  complete  as  Mr.  Morritt  supposes,  even  in  regard  to 
modem  times ;  and  when  we  apply  his  position  to  the  ancient  Greeks, 
it  will  be  found  completely  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  The  contemporaries 
of  Herodotus  and  ThucydidSs  conceived  their  early  history  in  the  most 
intimate  conjunction  with  their  religion. 

*  For  example,  adopting  his  own  line  of  argument  (not  to  mention 
those  battles  in  which  the  pursuit  and  the  flight  reaches  from  the  city 
to  the  ships  and  back  again),  it  might  have  been  urged  to  him,  that  by 
supposing  the  Homeric  Troy  to  be  four  miles  farther  off  from  the  sea, 
he  aggravated  the  difficulty  of  rolling  the  Trojan  horse  into  the  town: 
it  was  already  sufficiently  hard  to  propel  this  vast  wooden  animal  frdlof 
heroes  from  the  Greek  Naustathmon  to  the  town  of  Ihum. 

The  Trojan  horse,  with  its  accompaniments  Sinon  and  Laooo6n,  is 
one  of  the  capital  and  indispensable  events  in  the  epic :  Homer,  Arkti- 
nus,  Lesch^s,  Virgil,  and  Quintus  Smymsus,  all  dwell  upon  it  em* 
phatically  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  capture. 

The  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  of  the  movements  ascribed  to 
Greeks  and  Trojans  in  the  Diad,  when  applied  to  real  topography,  are 
well  set  forth  in  Spohn,  De  Agro  Trqjano,  Leipsic,  1814  ;  and  Mr.  Mac- 
laren  has  shown  (Dissertation  on  the  Topography  of  the  Trojan  War, 
Edinburgh,  1822)  that  these  difficulties  are  nowbe  obviated  by  removing 
lUum  a  few  miles  further  from  the  sea. 
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sibilities.  Hellanikus,  Herodotus,  Mindarus,  the 
guides  of  Xerxes,  and  Alexander,  had  not  been 
shocked  by  them :  the  case  of  the  latter  is  the 
strongest  of  all,  because  he  had  received  the  best 
education  of  his  time  under  Aristotle — he  was  a 
passionate  admirer  and  constant  reader  of  the  Iliad 
— he  was  moreover  personally  familiar  with  the 
movements  of  armies,  and  lived  at  a  time  when 
maps,  which  began  with  Anaximander,  the  disciple 
of  Thalds,  were  at  least  known  to  all  who  sought  in- 
struction. Now  if,  notwithstanding  such  advan- 
tages, Alexander  fully  believed  in  the  identity  of 
Ilium,  unconscious  of  these  many  and  glaring  to- 
pographical difficulties,  much  less  \vould  Homer 
himself,  or  the  Homeric  auditors,  be  likely  to  pay 
attention  to  them,  at  a  period,  five  centuries  earlier, 
of  comparative  rudeness  and  ignorance,  when  prose 
records  as  well  as  geographical  maps  were  totally 
unknown\  The  inspired  poet  might  describe,  and 
his  hearers  would  listen  with  delight  to  the  tale, 

'  Major  Rennell  argues  differently  from  the  visit  of  Alexander^  em- 
ploying it  to  confute  the  hypothesis  of  Chevalier,  who  had  placed  the 
Homeric  Troy  at  Bounarbashi,  the  site  supposed  to  have  been  indicated 
by  DSmtoius  and  Strabo  : — 

"Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  Uiad, 
and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  deciding  on  the  spot  how  far  the  topo- 
graphy was  consistent  with  the  narrative.  Had  he  been  shown  the 
site  of  Bovnarbashi  for  that  of  Troy,  he  would  probably  have  ques- 
tioned the  fidelity  either  of  the  historical  part  of  the  poem  or  his  guides. 
It  is  not  within  credibility,  that  a  person  of  so  correct  a  judgement  as 
Alexander  could  have  admired  a  poem,  which  contained  a  long  history 
of  military  details,  and  other  transactions  that  could  not  physically  have 
had  an  existence.  What  pleasure  could  he  receive,  in  contemplating  as 
subjects  of  history,  events  which  could  not  have  happened?  Yet  he 
did  admire  the  poem,  and  therefore  must  have  found  the  topography 
comistent :  that  is,  Bounarbashi,  surely,  was  not  shown  to  him  for 
Troy."  (Rennell,  Observations  on  the  Plain  of  Troy,  p.  128.) 

Major  Rennell  here  supposes  in  Alexander  a  spirit  of  topographical 
VOL.  I.  2  G 
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how  Hect6r,  pursued  by  Achilles,  ran  thrice  round 
the  city  of  Troy,  while  the  trembling  Trojans  were 
all  huddled  into  the  city,  not  one  daring  to  come 
out  even  at  this  last  extremity  of  their  beloved 
prince — and  while  the  Grecian  army  looked  on,  re* 
straining  unwillingly  their  uplifted  spears  at  the 
nod  of  Achilles,  in  order  that  Hect6r  might  perish 
by  no  other  hand  than  his ;  nor  were  they,  while 
absorbed  by  this  impressive  recital,  disposed  to 
measure  distances  or  calculate  topographical  pos- 
sibilities with  reference  to  the  site  of  the  real 
Ilium  ^  The  mistake  consists  in  applying  to  Ho- 
mer and  to  the  Homeric  siege  of  Troy,  criticisms 
which  would  be  perfectly  just  if  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Athenian  siege  of  Syracuse,  as  described 
by  Thucydid^s^,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war^ — but 
which  are  not  more  applicable  to  the  epic  nar- 
rative than  they  would  be  to  the  exploits  of  Amadis 
or  Orlando. 

criticism  quite  foreign  to  his  real  character.  We  hare  no  reason  to 
belitve  that  the  site  of  Bounarbashi  was  shown  to  Alexander  as  the 
Homeric  Troy,  or  that  any  site  was  shown  to  him  emeq^t  Emm,  or  what 
Sttabo  calls  New  Ilium.  Still  less  reason  hare  we  to  believe  that  any 
scepticism  crossed  his  mind,  or  that  his  deep-seated  &ith  required  to  be 
coniffarmed  by  measurement  of  distanoes. 

^  Strabo,  ziii.  p.  599.  Ovd*  17  rov  'Bjcropor  dc  irrpidpo^  1)  irv/>«  n^p 
n^p  Hx^i  Ti  tifkoyoir  cv  yap  ian  mpidpofwg  ^  wv,  M  n^p  <n;rfx$  f^X'"^ 
7  bi  naXmiL  l^ci  ircpid/iofi^i/.  , 

*  Hannert  (Qeographie  dor  Griechen  und  Homer,  ih.  6.  heft  3.  b.  8« 
cap.  8)  is  confused  in  lus  account  of  Old  and  New  Dium :  he  repre* 
sents  that  Alexander  raised  up  a  new  spot  to  the  dignity  of  haying  been 
the  Homeric  Uium,  which  is  not  the  &ct :  Alexander  adhered  to  the 
reoeiTed  local  belief.  Indeed,  as  far  as  our  eridence  goesj  no  one  but 
Ddmdtrius,  Hestieea,  and  Strabo  appears  ever  to  have  departed  firom  it. 

*  There  can  hardly  be  a  more  singular  example  of  this  same  confu- 
sion, than  to  find  elaborate  military  criticiams  from  the  Emperor  Nn- 
poleon,  upon  the  description  of  the  taking  of  Troy  in  the  seoond  book 
of  the  Mood,    He  shows  that  gross  fimlts  are  committed  in  it,  when 
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Tb^re  is  every  reason  for  presuming  that  the 
Uiutn  visited  by  Xerxds  and  Alexander  was  really 
tbe  **  holy  Ilium  "  present  to  the  mind  of  Homer  ; 
and  if  so,  it  must  have  been  inhabited,  either  by 
Greeks  or  by  some  anterior  population,  at  a  period 
earlier  than  that  which  Strabo  assigns.  History 
recognises  neither  Troy  the  city,  nor  Trojans,  as 
actually  existing ;  but  the  extensive  region  called 
Trdas,  or  the  Tr6ad  (more  properly  Tr6Tas),  is 
known  both  to  Herodotus  and  to  Thuoydidds:  it 
seems  to  include  the  territory  westward  of  an  imagi- 
nary line  drawn  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
Adramyttian  gulf  to  the  Propontis  at  Parium,  since 
both  Antandrus,  Koldnae,  and  the  district  imme- 
diately round  Ilium,  are  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  Tr6ad\  Herodotus  further  notices  the  TeU'- 
krians  of  Oergis*  (a  township  conterminous  with 
Ilium,  and  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  road  from 
nium  to  Abydus),  considering  them  as  the  remnant  Historical 
of  a  larger  Teukrian  population  which  once  resided  the  tJ^ 
in  the  country,  and  which  had  in  very  early  times  ''"*^ 
undertaken  a  vast  migration  from  Asia  into  Eu* 

looked  at  from  a  point  of  view  of  a  general  (see  an  inteKsting  article 
by  Mr.  0.  C.  Lewis,  in  the  Classical  Moseum,  vol.  i.  p.  205,  "  Napoleon 
(m  the  Capture  of  Troy  ^'). 

Having  cited  this  criticism  from  the  highest  authority  on  the  art  of 
war,  wt  may  find  a  suitable  parallel  in  the  works  of  distinguished  pub- 
licists. The  attack  of  Odysseus  on  the  Ciconians  (described  in  Homer, 
Odyss.  ix*  39-61  i  is  cited  both  by  Gtotius  (De  Jure  Bell,  et  Pac.  lii. 
3,  10)  and  by  Tattel  (Droit  des  Gens,  ill.  202)  as  a  case  in  point  ifi 
international  law.  Odysseus  is  considered  to  have  sinned  against  the 
rules  of  international  law  by  attacking  them  as  allies  of  the  Trojans, 
without  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 

>  Compare  Herodot.  v.  24-122;  Thucyd.  i.  131.  The  *lXihs  yfj\sA 
partoftheTr6ad. 

'  Herodot.  tii.  43. 

2g2 
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rope^  To  that  Teukrian  population  he  thinks 
that  the  Homeric  Trojans  belonged* :  and  by  later 
writers,  especially  by  Virgil  and  the  other  Romans, 
the  names  Teukrians  and  Trojans  are  employed  as 
equivalents.  As  the  name  Trojans  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  contemporary  historical  monumenti 
so  the  name  Teukrians  never  once  occurs  in  the 
old  Epic.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  noticed  by 
the  elegiac  poet  Kaliinus,  about  660  b.c,  who  con« 
nected  it  by  an  alleged  immigration  of  Teukrians 
from  Kr6te  into  the  region  round  about  Ida.  Others 
again  denied  this,  asserting  that  the  primitive  an- 
cestor, Teukrus,  had  come  into  the  country  from 
Attica^,  and  that  he  was  of  indigenous  origin,  born 
from  Skamander  and  the  nymph  Idaea — all  various 
manifestations  of  that  eager  thirst  after  an  epony- 
mous hero  which  never  deserted  the  Greeks.  Ger- 
githians  occur  in  more  than  one  spot  in  ifiolis, 
even  so  far  southward  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
KymS"^ :  the  name  has  no  place  in  Homer,  but  he 
mentions  Gorgythion  and  Kebriones  as  illegitimate 
sons  of  Priam,  thus  giving  a  sort  of  epical  recog- 
nition both  to  Gergis  and  Kebr^n.  As  Herodotus 
calls  the  old  epical  Trojans  by  the  name  Teukri- 
ans, so  the  Attic  tragedians  call  them  Phrygians ; 

1  Uerodot.  v.  122.  ctXe  fxiv  AloXeas  irdvrof,  ocroi  rffv  'IXiada  y^i^  v«- 
fjLOvrai,  cTXc  dc  TffiyiBast  rovs  airok€if^6ivrai  rSiV  apxai^v  T^vKpw, 

For  the  migration  of  the  Teukrians  and  Mysians  itito  £urope,  see 
Herodot.  vii.  20 ;  the  Pseonians,  on  the  Strymdn,  called  themselves  their 
descendants. 

»  Herodot.  ii.  118;  v.  13. 

*  Strabo^  xiii.  p.  604 ;  Apollod6r.  iii.  12,  4. 

Rephal6n  of  Gergis  called  Teukrus  a  Kr^tan  (Stephan.  Byz.  T. 
•ApiV/Si,). 

«  Clearchus  ap.  Athens,  vi.  p.  256;  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  689-616. 
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though  the  Homeric  hymn  to  AphroditS  represents 
Phrygians  and  Trojans  as  completely  distinct,  spe- 
cially noting  the  diversity  of  language^ ;  and  in  the 
Iliad  the  Phrygians  are  simply  numbered  among 
the  allies  of  Troy  from  the  far  Ascania,  without 
indication  of  any  more  intimate  relationship^.  Nor 
do  the  tales  which  connect  Dardanus  with  Samo- 
thrace  and  Arcadia  find  countenance  in  the  Ho- 
meric poemSi  wherein  Dardanus  is  the  son  of  Zeus, 
having  no  root  anywhere  except  in  Dardania^.  The 
mysterious  solemnities  of  Samothrace,  afterwards 
so  highly  venerated  throughout  the  Grecian  world, 
date  from  a  period  much  later  than  Homer ;  and 
the  religious  affinities  of  that  island  as  well  as  of 
Kr^te  with  the  territories  of  Phrygia  and  iSolis, 
were  certain,  according  to  the  established  tendency 
of  the  Grecian  mind,  to  beget  stories  of  a  common 
genealogy. 

To  pass  from  this  legendary  world, — an  aggre- 
gate of  streams  distinct  and  heterogeneous,  which 
do  not  willingly  come  into  confluence,  and  cannot 
be  forced  to  intermix, — ^into  the  clearer  vision  af- 
forded by  Herodotus,  we  learn  from  him  that  in  the  iEoUc 
year  500  b.c.  the  whole  coast-region  from  Dardanus  thTxrtad 
southward  to  the  promontory  of  Lektum   (inclu-  ^oietem- 
ding  the  town  of  Ilium)  j  and  from  Lektum  eastward  ^^f^ 
to  Adramyttium,  had  been  ^Eolised,  or  was  occu-  ^fioUted, 
pied  by  iEolic  Greeks — likewise  the  inland  towns 

1  Homer,  Hymn,  in  Vener.  116. 

'  Iliad>  ii.  863.  Aaius,  the  brother  of  HecabS,  lives  in  Phrygia  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sangarius  (Iliad,  xvi.  717)- 

*  Sec  HelUmik.  Fragm.  129, 130,  ed.  Didot;  and  Kephal6n  Gergithius 
ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  *Api<rpff, 
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of  Skgpsis'  and  Kebrda.  So  that  if  we  draw  a  line 
northward  from  Adramyttium  to  Kys^ikns  on  the 
Propontia,  throughout  the  whole  territory  wfiistward 
from  that  line,  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  ^gean 
Sea,  all  the  eonsiderabla  towns  would  be  Hellenic, 
with  the  exception  of  Gergis  and  the  TeukriM  po- 
pulation around  it, — all  the  town*  worthy  of  pote 
were  either  Ionic  or  Mo\iq,  A  century  earlier,  the 
Teukrian  population  would  have  embraced  a  wider 
range^T^perhapa  SkSpsie  and  Kebr^n,  the  latter  pf 
whiQb  places  wa^  golonised  by  Greeks  from  Kyme^ : 
a  century  afterwards,  during  the  satrapy  of  Phar* 
nabazus,  it  appears  that  Gergia  had  become  Hel^ 
lenised  as  well  an  the  rest.  The  four  townp,  Ilium, 
Gergis,  KebrSn  and  SkSpsis,  all  in  lofty  and  strene 
positions,  were  distinguished  each  by  a  aolemn  wor- 
ship and  temple  of  AthSn^,  and  by  the  recognitiQii 
of  that  goddess  as  their  special  patroness  ^» 
The  author  of  the  Iliad  conceived  tiie  whole  of 

>  Skdpsis  received  some  colonists  from  the  lonie  Milltiu  (Anaxi- 
inen^s  ftpud  Strabo.  xiv.  p.  635) ;  but  the  eoias  of  thQ  plneQ  pfove  tbil 
its  dialect  was  iSolic.  See  {(.lausen^  ifineas  und  die  Penaten^  topi.  i. 
note  180. 

ArisbS  also,  near  Abydns,  seema  to  have  been  actded  fr»m  Mityltel 
(£u8tath.  ad  Iliad,  zii.  97). 

The  extraordinary  fertility  and  rich  black  mould  of  the  plain  around 
Ilium  is  noticed  by  modem  trayellers  (see  Franklin,  Remarks  and  Ob- 
servations on  the  Plain  of  Troy,  London,  1800^  p,  44)  t  it  is  fdso  fwdy 
worked  :  "  a  couple  of  bufUoes  or  oxen  were  sufficient  to  draw  the 
plough,  whereas  near  Constantinople  it  takes  twelve  or  fourteen.'* 

*  £ph6rus  ap.  Haipocrat.  v.  Kifiptiva, 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  10;  iii.  1,  10-15. 

One  of  the  great  motives  of  Dio  in  setting  a«ide  the  Hop^cpe  nar- 
rative of  the  Trq)an  war,  is  to  vindicate  Ath^n^  from  the  chaige  of 
having  unjustly  destroyed  her  own  city  of  Ilium  (Ora^.  xi«  p,  310  i 

7r6kip). 
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this  region  as  occupied  by  people  not  Oreek,^— Tro* 
jans,  Dardanians,  Lykians,  Lelegians,  Pelasgians, 
and  Kilikians.  He  recognises  a  temple  and  worship 
of  Ath^nS  in  Ilium,  though  the  goddess  is  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  Trojans  :  and  Arktinus  described  the 
Palladium  as  the  capital   protection  of  the  city. 
But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  iden*« 
tity  between  the  Homeric  and  the  historical  MqIHb, 
is,  the  solemn  and  diffused  worship  of  the  Smin--  ^^^  ^^» 
thian  Apollo.     ChrysS,  Killa  and  Tenedos,  and  prevalence 
more  than  one  place  called  Sminthium,  maintain  Ihip^ot'^' 
the  surname  and  invoke  the  protection  of  that  god  sJdnt^iof. 
during  later  times,  just  as  they  are  emphatically 
described  to  do  by  Homer'. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  Post-*Homeric  Greeks 
gradually  Hellenised  this  entire  region,  we  are  not 
to  understand  that  the  whole  previous  population 
either  retired  or  was  destroyed.  The  Greeks  settled 
in  the  leading  and  considerable  towns,  which  enabled 
them  both  to  protect  one  another  and  to  gratify 

»  Strabo,  x.  p.  473 ;  xiii.  p.  604-605.  Polemon.  Fragm.  31.  p.  63, 
ed.  Freller. 

Palenioii  waa  a  native  of  Ilium«  and  had  written  a  periegiens  of  the 
place  (about  200  b.  c,  therefore  earlier  than  DImtoias  of  Sk^psis) :  be 
may  have  witnessed  the  improvement  in  its  position  effected  by  the 
Romans.  He  noticed  the  identical  stone  upon  which  PalamM^s  had 
taught  the  Greeks  to  play  at  dice. 

The  Sminthian  Apollo  appears  inscribed  on  the  coins  of  Alexandreia 
Tr6aa ;  and  the  temple  of  the  god  was  memorable  even  down  to  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Julian  (Ammian.  Marcellin.  xjui.  8).  Compare 
Henander  (the  Rhetor)  ircpt  ^ETrtbtucnKSiv,  iv.  14  ;  apud  Walz.  Ck>llect. 
Rhetor,  t.  ix.  p.  304 ;  also  nepX  2fuv6iaKS>v,  iv.  17. 

IliMosy  both  in  the  RrStan  and  the  iSolic  dialect,  meant  A^ld-mtnue : 
the  region  seems  to  have  been  greatly  plagued  by  these  httle  animab. 

Polemo  could  not  have  accepted  the  theory  of  DSm^trius,  that  Ilium 
was  not  the  genuine  Troy  :  his  Periegesis,  describing  the  localities  and 
felid  of  Ilimn»  implied  the  legitimaey  ol  the  place  aa  a  matter  of  ocmne. 
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their  predominant  tastes.  Partly  by  force — but 
greatly  also  by  that  superior  activity,  and  power  of 
assimilating  foreign  ways  of  thought  to  their  own, 
which  distinguished  them  from  the  beginning — 
they  invested  all  the  public  features  and  manage- 
ment of  the  town  with  an  Hellenic  air,  distributed 
all  about  it  their  gods,  their  heroes  and  their  le- 
gends, and  rendered  their  language  the  medium  of 
public  administration,  religious  songs  and  addresses 
to  the  gods,  and  generally  for  communications 
wherein  any  number  of  persons  were  concerned. 
But  two  remarks  are  here  to  be  made:  first,  in 
doing  this  they  could  not  avoid  taking  to  themselves 
more  or  less  of  that  which  belonged  to  the  parties 
with  whom  they  fraternised,  so  that  the  result  was 
not  pure  Hellenism  ;  next,  that  even  this  was  done 
only  in  the  towns,  without  being  fully  extended  to 
the  territorial  domain  around,  or  to  those  smaller 
townships  which  stood  to  the  town  in  a  dependent 
relation.  The  iEolic  and  Ionic  Greeks  borrowed, 
from  the  Asiatics  whom  they  had  Hellenised,  mu- 
sical instruments  and  new  laws  of  rhythm  and  me- 
lody, which  they  knew  how  to  turn  to  account : 
they  further  adopted  more  or  less  of  those  violent 
and  maddening  religious  rites,  manifested  occasion- 
ally in  self-inflicted  suffering  and  mutilation,  which 
were  indigenous  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  worship  of 
Asiatic  CU8.  the  Great  Mother.  The  religion  of  the  Greeks  in 
teUgion—  the  region  of  Ida  as  well  as  at  Kyzikus  was  more 
wUh^Hd-  orgiastic  than  the  native  worship  of  Greece  Proper, 
lenic.  jugt;  as  that  of  Lanipsacus,  Priapus,  and  Parium 
was  more  licentious.  From  the  Teukrian  region  of 
Gergts,  and  from  the  Gergithes  near  KymS,  sprang 
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the  original  Sibylline  prophecies,  and  the  legendary 
Sibyll  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  tale  of 
iEneas :  the  my  the  of  the  Sibyll,  whose  prophecies 
are  supposed  to  be  heard  in  the  hollow  blast  burst- 
ing out  from  obscure  caverns  and  apertures  in  the 
rocksS  was  indigenous  among  the  Gergithian  Teu-  s»byi«nf 
krians,  and  passed  from  the  Kymaeans  in  iEolis, 
along  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  tale  of 
JBneas,  to  their  brethren  the  inhabitants  of  Cumae 
in  Italy.  The  date  of  the  Gergithian  Sibyll,  or 
rather  of  the  circulation  of  her  supposed  prophecieSi 
is  placed  during  the  reign  of  Croesus,  a  period  when 
Gergis  was  thoroughly  Teukrian.  Her  prophecies, 
though  embodied  in  Greek  verses,  had  their  root 
in  a  Teukrian  soil  and  feelings ;  and  the  promises 
of  future  empire  which  they  so  liberally  make  to 
the  fugitive  hero  escaping  from  the  flames  of  Troy 
into  Italy,  become  interesting  from  the  remarkable 
way  in  which  they  were  realised  by  Rome*. 

At  what  time  Ilium  and  Dardanus  became  iEo- 
lised  we  have  no  information.  We  find  the  Mity- 
lenaeans  in  possession  of  Sigeium  in  the  time  of  the 
poet  Alkseus,  about  600  b.c.  ;  and  the  Athenians, 

»  Virga,  iEneid,  vi.  42  :— 

Excisom  EuboicsB  latos  ingens  rupis  in  antrum^ 
Quo  lati  ducuut  aditus  centum,  ostia  centum  : 
Unde  ruunt  totidem  voces,  responsa  SibyllK. 
'  Pausanias,  x.  12,  8 ;  Lactantius,  i.  6,  12 ;  Steph.  Byz.  v.  M/pfu/or- 
iros',  Schol.  Plat.  Phiedr.  p.  315,  Bekker. 

The  date  of  this  Gergithian  Sibyll,  or  of  the  prophecies  passing  under 
her  name,  is  stated  by  H^rakleidSs  of  Pontus,  and  there  seems  no  rea- 
son for  calling  it  in  question. 

Klausen  (JBneas  und  die  Penaten,  book  ii.  p.  205)  has  worked  out 
copiously  the  circulation  and  legendary  import  of  the  Sibylline  pro- 
phecies. 
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during  the  reiga  of  Peisifitratua,  having  wrested  it 
Settle-  from  them  and  trying  to  maintain  their  posseBsion, 
Mii6tus,  vmdicate  the  proceedmg  by  saying  that  they  had 
!!^dAthen8.  as  muoh  right  to  it  as  the  Mityleneeans,  '*  for  the 
latter  had  no  more  claim  to  it  than  any  of  the  other 
Greeks  who  had  aided  Menelaus  in  avenging  the 
abduction  of  Helen\"  This  is  a  very  remarkable 
incident,  as  attesting  the  celebrity  of  the  legend  of 
Troy,  and  the  value  of  a  mythical  title  in  inter- 
national disputea-^yet  seemingly  implying  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Mitylenssans  on  that  spot  must 
have  been  sufficiently  recent.  The  country  near 
the  junction  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis 
is  represented  as  originally  held^  by  BebrykiaQ 
Thraoians,  while  Abydus  was  first  occupied  by  Mi- 
lesian colonists  in  the  reign  and  by  the  permission 
of  the  Lydian  king  Gyg^s^-^to  whom  the  whole 
Tr6ad  and  the  neighbouring  territory  belonged,  and 

1  Herodot.  ▼.  94.  Sfyctov t6  e?Xc  n€i(rlaTparof  aixMi  ^rap^  Mrrv- 

Xi|iia/<0V...*««'A^|ia?oi>  dirodcMvvvrcy  Xd>9  otAiv  fuOikw  AlaXfWi  /Mrc^ir 
T^S  'TKuidog  x^P^^f  i  ^^  *^'  ^*  '^'''  Toiai  SXKouri^  oa-oi  'EXX^yov  avpt(€-9 
npff^avro  McvcXe^  ras  ''E\€vrjs  Apfrayds.  In  iEschylus  (Eumenid.  40^) 
ihe  goddess  Ath^d  elaims  the  land  about  the  Skamander,  as  having 
been  presented  to  tl^e  fons  of  Theseus  by  the  general  votQ  of  t|ie  Gvecian 
chiefs : — 

'A'rr6  Sica/Mivdpov  yrjp  KaTa<l>BttT€V^yii, 
*Hy  di7  r*  'Axcu^i*  Hcropfs  rf  kpX  wpdfioi 
T&¥  alxi*akiv^v  xp^l^^^  Xaxos  lUyh 

*Ef  a*pcr^v  b»pr}fjM  Brfa'€»s  T6KOis, 

In  the  days  of  Peisistratus,  it  seems  Athens  wimi  not  bold  enough  or 
fMiwerfiil  enough  to  i^ranee  this  vast  pretension, 

'  Chardn  of  Lampsacus  ap,  Schel.  Apolldn.  Rhpj*  ii.  2;  Bernhai4y 
ad  Dionys.  Peri^g^t.  805.  p.  747. 

*  Such  at  least  is  the  statement  of  Strabo  (zii.  p.  590) ;  though  such 
an  eitent  of  Lydian  rule  at  that  time  seems  not  easy  to  reconcile  wit^ 
the  proceedings  of  the  subsequent  Lydian  kings. 
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upon  whom  therefore  the  Teukrians  of  Tda  must 
have  been  dependent.  This  must  have  been  about 
700  B.C.,  a  period  considerably  earlier  than  the 
Mitylensean  occqp^tion  of  Sigeium.  Lampsacus 
and  Paesus,  on  the  neighbouring  shores  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  were  also  Milesian  qolonies,  though  we  dp 
not  know  th^ir  date:  Purium  wm  jointly  settled 
from  Miletus,  Erythrse  and  Parus. 


4eo 


CHAPTER  XVL 

GRECIAN  MYTHES,  AS  UNDERSTOOD,  FELT  AND  INTER- 
PRETED  BY  THE  GREEKS  THEMSELVES. 

The  preceding  sections  have  been  intended  to  ex- 
hibit a  sketch  of  that  narrative  matter,  so  abundant, 
so  characteristic  and  so  interesting,  out  of  which 
early  Grecian  history  and  chronology  have  been 
extracted.  Raised  originally  by  hands  unseen  and 
from  data  unassignable,  it  existed  first  in  the  shape 
of  floating  talk  among  the  people,  from  whence  a 
large  portion  of  it  passed  into  the  song  of  the  poets, 
who  multiplied,  transformed  and  adorned  it  in  a 
thousand  various  ways. 
Tbemytiiea  These  mythes  or  current  stories,  the  spontaneous 
entire  men.  and  earliest  growth  of  the  Grecian  mind,  consti- 
the'eariy^  tutcd  at  the  Same  time  the  entire  intellectual  stock 
Greeks.  ^f  ^^^  ^^^  j^  which  they  belonged.  They  are  the 
common  root  of  all  those  different  ramifications 
into  which  the  mental  activity  of  the  Greeks  sub- 
sequently diverged;  containing,  as  it  were,  the 
preface  and  germ  of  the  positive  history  and  phi- 
losophy, the  dogmatic  theology  and  the  professed 
romance,  which  we  shall  hereafter  trace  each  in  its 
separate  development.  They  furnished  aliment  to 
the  curiosity,  and  solution  to  the  vague  doubts  and 
aspirations  of  the  age ;  they  explained  the  origin 
of  those  customs  and  standing  peculiarities  with 
which  men  were  familiar;  they  impressed  moral 
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lessons,  awakened  patriotic  sympathies,  and  exhi- 
bited in  detail  the  shadowy,  but  anxious,  present!-* 
ments  of  the  vulgar  as  to  the  agency  of  the  gods : 
moreover  they  satisfied  that  craving  for  adventure 
and  appetite  for  the  marvellous,  which  has  in  mo* 
dern  times  become  the  province  of  fiction  proper. 

It  is  difficult,  we  may  say  impossible,  for  a  man 
of  mature  age  to  carry  back  his  mind  to  his  con** 
ceptions  such  as  they  stood  when  he  was  a  child, 
growing  naturally  out  of  his  imagination  and  feel-* 
ings,  working  upon  a  scanty  stock  of  materials, 
and  borrowing  from  authorities  whom  he  blindly 
followed  but  imperfectly  apprehended.  A  similar 
difficulty  occurs  when  we  attempt  to  place  ourselves 
in  the  historical  and  quasi-philosophical  point  of 
view  which  the  ancient  mythes  present  to  us.  We 
can  follow  perfectly  the  imagination  and  feeling 
which  dictated  these  tales,  and  we  can  admire  and 
sympathise  with  them  as  animated,  sublime,  and 
afiecting  poetry  ;  but  we  are  too  much  accustomed 
to  matter  of  fact  and  philosophy  of  a  positive  kind 
to  be  able  to  conceive  a  time  when  these  beautiful 
fancies  were  construed  literally  and  accepted  as 
serious  reality. 

Nevertheless  it  is  obvious  that  Grecian  mythes  sute  of 
cannot  be  either  understood  or  appreciated  except  which  they 
with  reference  to  the  system  of  conceptions  and  "^' 
belief  of  the  ages  in  which  they  arose.     We  must 
suppose  a  public  not  reading  and  writing,  but  see- 
ing, hearing  and  telling — destitute  of  all  records, 
and  careless  as  well  as  ignorant  of  positive  history 
with  its  indispensable  tests,  yet  at  the  same  time 
curious  and  full  of  eagerness  for  new  or  impressive 
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incidents^-Btratigers  even  to  the  radimentft  of  poti-* 
tive  philosophy  and  to  the  idea  of  invariable  se^ 
quences  of  nature  either  in  the  physical  or  mor&l 
world,  yet  requiring  some  connecting  theory  to  in*- 
terpret  and  regularise  the  phaenomeua  before  theoa. 
Such  a  theory  was  supplied  by  the  spontaneotui 
inspirations  of  an  early  fancy,  which  supposed  the 
habitual  agency  of  beings  inteUigent  and  voluntary 
like  themselves,  but  superior  in  extent  of  power. 
Tendency  and  different  in  peculiarity  of  attributes.  In  the 
geographical  ideas  of  the  Homeric  period,  the  earth 
was  flat  and  round,  with  the  deep  and  gentle  ocean* 
stream  flowing  around  and  returning  into  itself: 
chronology,  or  means  of  measuring  past  time,  there 
existed  none;  but  both  unobserved  regions  might  be 
described,  the  forgotten  past  unfolded,  and  the  un- 
known future  predicted—through  particular  men 
specially  inspired  by  the  gods,  or  endowed  by  them 
with  that  peculiar  vision  which  detected  and  inter- 
preted passing  signs  and  omens. 
Absence  of  If  evcn  the  rudiments  of  scientific  geography  and 
knowledge  physics,  uow  SO  uuiversally  diffused  and  so  invalu^ 
h^^^  sible  as  a  security  against  error  and  delusion,  were 
fying  faith,  wanting  in  this  early  stage  of  society,  their  place 
was  abundantly  supplied  by  vivacity  of  imagination 
and  by  personifying  sympathy*  The  unbounded 
tendency  of  the  Homeric  Greeks  to  multiply  fic- 
titious personsi  and  to  construe  the  phuenomena 
which  interested  them  into  manifestations  of  design, 
is  above  all  things  here  to  be  noticed,  because  the 
form  of  personal  narrative,  universal  in  their  mythes 
is  one  of  its  many  manifestations.  Their  polytheism 
(comprising  some  elements  of  an  original  fttiehismi 
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in  which  particular  objects  had  themselves  been  sup- 
posed to  be  endued  with  life,  volition)  and  design) 
recognised  agencies  of  unseen  beings  identified  and 
confounded  with  the  different  localities  and  depart* 
ments  of  the  physical  world.  Of  such  beings  there 
were  numerous  varieties,  and  many  gradations  both 
in  power  and  attributes ;  there  were  differences  of 
age,  sex,  and  local  residence,  relations  both  con* 
jugal  and  fiUal  between  them,  and  tendencies  sym- 
pathetic as  well  as  repugnant.  The  gods  formed  a 
sort  of  political  community  of  their  own,  which 
had  its  hierarchy,  its  distribution  of  ranks  and 
duties,  its  contentions  for  power  and  occasional  re- 
volutions, its  public  meetings  in  the  agora  of  Olym* 
pus,  and  its  multitudinous  banquets  or  festivals ^ 
The  great  Olympic  gods  were  in  fact  only  the  most 
exalted  amongst  an  aggregate  of  quasi-human  or 
ultra-human  personages, — daemons,  heroes,  nymphs, 
eponymous  (or  name  giving)  genii,  identified  with 
each  river,  mountain',  cape,  town,  village,  or  known 

>  Homer,  Iliad,  i.  603;  xx.  7-  Heaiod,  Theogon.  803. 

'  We  read  in  the  Iliad  that  Asteropaeus  waa  grandson  of  the  heautiful 
lirer  AxiiUj  and  Achilles,  after  having  alain  him,  admits  the  dignity  of 
this  parentage,  hut  hoasts  that  his  own  descent  firom  Zeus  Was  much 
greater,  since  even  the  great  river  Achelous  and  Oceanus  himself  is  in- 
ferior to  Zeus  (xxi«  157-191).  Skamander  fights  with  Achilles,  calling 
his  hrother  Simdis  to  his  aid  (213-308).  Tyr6,  the  daughter  of  Sal- 
m6nens,  falls  in  love  with  Enipeus,  the  most  heautiful  of  rivers 
(Odyss.  xi.  237)*  Achel6ua  appears  as  a  suitor  of  Deianira  (Sophokl* 
Tiach.  9). 

There  cannot  be  a  better  illustration  of  this  foeling  than  what  is  told 
of  the  New  Zealanders  at  the  present  time*  The  chief  Heu  Heu  ap- 
peals to  his  ancestor,  the  great  mountain  Tonga  Biro !  "  I  am  the  Heu- 
Heu,  and  rule  over  you  all,  just  as  my  ancestor  Tonga  Rtro,  the  moun« 
tain  of  snow,  stands  above  all  this  kmd."  (£.  J.  Wakefield,  Adventures 
in  New  Zealand,  vol.  i.  ch.  17.  p*  465«)  Heu-Heu  refused  permission 
to  any  one  to  aaoand  the  mountain,  oft  the  ground  that  it  waa  his 
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ciFcumscription  of  territory, — ^besides  horses,  bulls, 
and  dogs,  of  immortal  breed  and  peculiar  attri- 

tipima,  or  anoestor : ''  he  conitantly  identified  hinuelf  with  the  moim* 
tain  and  called  it  his  sacred  ancestor"  (vol.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  113).  The 
mountains  in  New  Zealand  are  accounted  by  the  natives  masculine  and 
feminine :  Tonga  Riro,  and  Taranaki,  two  male  mountains,  quarreled 
about  the  affections  of  a  small  Tokanic  female  mountain  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  {ibid,  ii.  c,  4.  p.  97). 

The  religious  imagination  of  the  Hindoos  also  (as  described  by 
Colonel  Sleeman  in  his  excellent  work.  Rambles  and  Recollections  of 
an  Indian  Official),  affords  a  remarkable  parallel  to  that  of  the  early 
Greeks.    Colonel  Sleeman  says, — 

''  I  asked  some  of  the  Hindoos  about  us  why  they  called  the  river 
Mother  Nerbudda,  if  she  was  really  never  married.  Her  majesty  (said 
they  with  great  respect)  would  really  never  consent  to  be  married  after 
the  indignity  she  suffered  from  her  affianced  bridegroom  the  Sohun  : 
and  we  call  her  mother  because  she  blesses  us  all,  and  we  are  anxious 
to  accost  her  by  the  name  which  we  consider  to  be  the  most  respectful 
and  endearing. 

*' Any  Englishman  can  easily  conceive  a  poet  in  his  highest  calenture 
of  the  brain,  addressing  the  Ocean  as  a  steed  that  knows  his  rider,  snd 
patting  the  crested  billow  as  his  flowing  name.  But  he  must  come  to 
India  to  understand  how  every  individual  o{  a  whole  community  of  many 
miUions  can  address  a  fine  river  as  a  living  being — a  sovereign  prin- 
cess who  hears  and  understands  all  they  say,  and  exercises  a  kind  of 
local  superintendence  over  their  affairs,  without  a  single  temple  in 
which  her  image  is  worshiped,  or  a  single  priest  to  profit  by  the  delu- 
sion. As  in  the  case  of  the  Ganges,  it  is  the  river  itself  to  whom  they 
address  themselves,  and  not  to  any  deity  residing  in  it,  or  presiding  over 
it — the  stream  itself  is  the  deity  which  fiUs  their  imaginations,  and  re- 
ceives their  homage."  (Rambles  and  Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official, 
ch.  iii.  p.  20.)  Compare  also  the  remarks  in  the  same  work  on  the  sanctity 
of  Mother  Nerbudda  (chapter  xxvii.  p.  261) ;  also  of  the  holy  personality 
of  the  earth. — '*  The  land  is  considered  as  the  mother  of  the  prince  or 
chief  who  holds  it,  the  great  parent  from  whom  he  derives  all  that  main- 
tains him,  his  family,  and  his  establishments.  If  well-treated,  she 
yields  this  in  abundance  to  her  son ;  but  if  he  presumes  to  look  upon 
her  with  the  eye  of  desire,  she  ceases  to  be  fruitiful;  or  the  Deity  sends 
down  hail  or  blight  to  destroy  all,  that  she  yields.  The  measuring  the 
surface  of  the  fields,  and  the  frequently  inspecting  the  crops  by  the 
chief  himself  or  his  immediate  agents,  were  considered  by  the  people  in 
this  light — either  it  should  not  be  done  at  all  or  the  duty  should  be 
delegated  to  inferior  agents,  whose  dose  inspection  of  the  great  parent 
could  not  be  so  displeasing  to  the  Deity."  (ch.  xxvii.  p.  248.) 

See  also  about  the  Gods  who  are  believed  to  reside  in  trees-^the 
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butes,  and  monsters  of  strange  lineaments  and  com-  Muiutude 

^  and  variety 

binations,  '*  Gorgons  and  Harpies  and  Chimaeras  of  quasi- 
dire."  As  there  were  in  every  gens  or  family  spe-  w^^^' 
cial  gentile  deities  and  foregone  ancestors  who 
watched  over  its  members,  forming  in  each  the 
characteristic  symbol  and  recognised  guarantee  of 
their  union »  so  there  seem  to  have  been  in  each 
guild  or  trade  peculiar  beings  whose  vocation  it 
was  to  co-operate  or  to  impede  in  various  stages  of 
the  business^ 

The  extensive  and  multiform  personifications, 
here  faintly  sketched,  pervaded  in  every  direction 
the  mental  system  of  the  Greeks,  and  were  identified 
intimately  both  with  their  conception  and  with 
their  description  of  phaenomena,  present  as  well  as 
past.  That  which  to  us  is  interesting  as  the  mere 
creation  of  an  exuberant  fancy,  was  to  the  Greek 
genuine   and   venerated   reality.    The  earth   and 

Peepul-tree^  the  cotton-tree,  &c.  (eh.  ix.  p.  112),  and  the  description 
of  tiie  annual  marriage  celebrated  between  the  sacred  pebble,  or  peb- 
ble-god, Saligram,  and  the  sacred  shrub  Toolsea,  celebrated  at  great 
expense  and  with  a  numerous  procession  (chap.  six.  p.  158;  xxiii. 
p.  186). 
*  See  the  song  to  the  potters,  in  the  Homeric  Epigrams  (14) : — 

£2  fiiv  dcbcrcrc  fdtrBoVy  acio-tt,  £  Kfpafirjtg* 

A€vp*  Sy  *AOrivaiTj,  Koi  vtrtiptxt  X^^P^  Kafiivov, 

£^  de  fu\avB€Uy  k6tv\oi,  Kal  vdvra  Kotfaarpa 

^pvxOrjvcd  T€  KokWf  Koi  Tifjujs  hvov  apitrOai, 

•••... ^y  d'  eir'  avaiMriv  rpffftBevrts  ^€vhri  Spffo-Bt, 

Suy«caX€»  b^  Vccra  Kopivij^  bifKriTrjpas' 

2>vvrpiff  6pM£,  2iidpay6v  rf,  ieai*Ao-/3rrov,  ifbe  2afidienfv, 

'QfMafi6v  ffy  bs  TJb€  rixyja  Kfuch,  nokkh,  iropi(€if  &c. 
A  certain  kindred  between  men  and  serpents  {avyytvtidv  riva  irp6s 
Toits  ikl>€is)  was  recognised  in  the  peculiar  gens  of  the  6<l>ioy(V€is  near 
Parion,  who  possessed  the  gift  of  healing  by  their  touches  the  bite  of 
the  serpent :  the  original  hero  of  this  gens  was  said  to  have  been  trans- 
formed firom  a  serpent  into  a  man  (Strabo,  xiii.  p.  588). 
VOL.  I.  2  H 
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the  solid  heaven  (Gaea  and  Uranos)  were  both  con- 
ceived and  spoken  of  by  him  as  endowed  with  appe- 
tite, feeling)  sex,  and  most  of  the  various  attributes 
of  humanity.  Instead  of  a  sun  such  as  we  now  see, 
subject  to  astronomical  laws,  and  forming  the  centre 
of  a  system  the  changes  of  which  we  can  ascertain 
and  foreknow,  he  saw  the  great  god  Helios,  mount- 
ing his  chariot  in  the  morning  in  the  east,  reaching 
at  midday  the  height  of  the  solid  heaven,  and  ar- 
riving in  the  evening  at  the  western  horizon,  with 
horses  fatigued  and  desirous  of  repose.  Hdlios, 
having  favourite  spots  wherein  his  beautiful  cattle 
grazed,  took  pleasure  in  contemplating  them  during 
the  course  of  his  journey,  and  was  sorely  displeased 
if  any  man  slew  or  injured  them  :  he  had  moreover 
sons  and  daughters  on  earth,  and  as  his  all-seeing 
eye  penetrated  everywhere,  he  was  sometimes  in  a 
situation  to  reveal  secrets  even  to  the  gods  them* 
selves — while  on  other  occasions  he  was  constrained 
to  turn  aside  in  order  to  avoid  contemplating  scenes 
of  abomination^    To  us  these  now  appear  puerile, 

1  Odyss.  u.  388;  viii.  270;  xii.  4,  128,  416;  zxiii.  362.  Iluid,  xiv. 
344.    The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Dto6t^  expresses  it  ne«tly  (63)--- 

'HcXioy  d'  ucotrro,  Ow&v  cricdfroy  ^dc  Koi  avdp&v. 
Also  the  remarkahle  story  of  Ea^nius  of  ApoUdnia,  his  neglect  of  the 
sacred  cattle  of  Hdlios,  and  the  awful  consequenoea  of  it  (Herodot 
ix.  93 :  compare  Theocr.  Idyll,  xxv,  130). 

I  know  no  passage  in  which  this  conception  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
as  Persons  is  more  strikingly  set  forth  than  in  the  words  of  the  German 
chief  Boiocalua,  pleading  the  cause  of  himself  and  his  tribe  the  Ansibani 
before  the  Boman  legate  Avitns.  This  tribe,  expelled  by  other  tribes 
from  its  native  possessions,  had  sat  down  upon  some  of  that  wide  ex- 
tent of  lands  on  the  Lower  Rhioe  which  the  Roman  government  re- 
served for  the  use  of  its  soldiers,  but  which  remained  desert,  because 
jtbe  soldiers  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  occupy  them. 
The  old  chief,  pleading  his  cause  before  Avitus,  who  had  issued  an  order 
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though  pleasing  fandes,  but  to  an  Homeric  Greek 
they  seemed  perfectly  natural  and  plausible.    In 
his  view,  the  description  of  the  sun,  as  given  in  a 
modem  astronomical  treatise,  would  have  appeared 
not  merely  absurd ,  but  repulsive  and  impious.   Even  what  we 
in  later  times,  when  the  positive  spirit  of  inquiry  ^tioa 
had  made  considerable  progress,  Anaxagoras  and  ^ero^  the 
other  astronomers  incurred  the  charge  of  blasphemy  ^*^J^ 
for  dispersonifying  Helios,  and  trying  to  assign  in-  tia. 

to  him  to  evacuate  the  lands,  first  dwelt  upon  his  fidelity  of  fifty  years 
to  the  Roman  canse,  and  next  touched  upon  the  enormity  of  retaining 
so  large  an  area  in  a  state  of  waste  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiu.  55) :  '^  Quotam 
partem  campi  jacere,  in  quam  pecora  et  armenta  militum  aliquando 
tranamittefcntur?  Serfirent  sane  reeeptos  greg^hus,  inter  hominnm 
tuoam :  modo  ne  vastitatem  et  solitudinem  mallenti  quam  amioos  po- 
pulos.  Chamarorum  quondam  ea  arva,  mox  Tubantum,  et  post  Usi- 
piomm  fuisae.  Sicnti  coslum  Diis,  ita  terras  generi  mortaliom  datas : 
quseque  Tacuas^  eas  publicas  esse.  8olem  deinde  reapiciens,  et  tmtera 
tidera  voomu,  quoH  oar  am  interrogahat— iieUsn^iM  wmtueri  itume  tohm  ? 
potiui  mare  mperfiimderemt  adoersui  terrarum  ereptores,  Commotus  his 
Avitus,''  &c.  The  legate  refused  the  request,  but  privately  offered  to 
Boiocalus  lands  for  himself  apart  from  the  tribe,  which  that  chief  in- 
dignantly spumed.  He  tried  to  maintain  himself  in  the  lands,  but  was 
expelled  by  the  Roman  arms,  and  forced  to  seek  a  home  among  the 
other  German  tribes,  all  of  whom  refused  it.  After  much  wandering 
and  privation,  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Ansibazii  was  annihilated :  its 
warriors  were  all  dain^  its  women  and  children  sold  as  slaves. 

I  notioe  this  afflicting  sequel,  in  order  to  show  that  the  brave  old  chief 
was  pleading  before  Avitus  a  matter  of  life  and  death  both  to  himself 
and  his  tribe,  and  that  the  occasion  was  one  least  of  all  suited  for  amere 
rhetorical  prosopopoeia.  His  appeal  is  one  sincere  and  heartfelt  to  the 
personal  feelings  and  sympathies  of  HWos. 

Tacitus,  in  reporting  the  speech,  accompanies  it  with  the  gloss 
"  quasi  coram,"  to  mark  that  die  speaker  here  passes  into  a  different 
order  of  ideas  from  that  to  which  himself  or  his  readers  were  accus- 
tomed. If  Boiocalus  could  have  heard,  and  reported  to  lus  tribe,  an 
astronomical  lecture,  he  would  have  introduced  some  explanation,  in 
order  to  fiwcilitat^  to  his  tribe  the  comprehension  of  H^os  under  a  point 
of  view  so  new  to  them.  While  Tacitus  finds  it  necessary  to  illustrate 
by  a  comment  the  perstmi^ation  of  the  nm,  Boiocalus  would  have  had 
some  trouble  to  make  his  tribe  comprehend  the  re-^ioaium  of  tk$  god 
HiUos. 

2h2 
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variable  laws  to  the  solar  ph8enoinena\  Personi- 
fying fiction  was  in  this  way  blended  by  the  Ho- 
meric Greeks  with  their  conception  of  the  physical 
phaenomena  before  them,  not  simply  in  the  way  of 
poetical  ornament,  but  as  a  genuine  portion  of  their 
every-day  belief. 

It  was  in  this  early  state  of  the  Grecian  mind, 
stimulating  so  forcibly  the  imagination  and  the 
feelings,  and  acting  through  them  upon  the  belief, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  mythes  grew  up  and  ob- 
tained circulation.  They  were,  from  first  to  last, 
personal  narratives  and  adventures ;  and  the  per- 
sons who  predominated  as  subjects  of  them  were 
the  gods,  the  heroes,  the  nymphs,  &c.,  whose  names 

'  Physical  astronomy  was  both  new  and  accounted  impious  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war :  see  Plutarch,  in  his  reference  to  that 
eclipse  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Athenian  army  at  Syracuse,  in 
consequence  of  the  religious  feehngs  of  Nikiaj :  ov  yap  rivtixovro  row 
ifiviTiKQvs  Koi  fi€rca>poXc(rxaff  t6t€  KoKovfUvovSf  »ff  th  alrias  aK6yovs  Ka\ 
dvpdfuit  dnpovorfTovg  koi  iean;vayieao-/icya  TrdOri  ^larpiPotrrag  t6  Btlw 
(Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  23.  and  Perikl^,  c.  32 ;  Dioddr.  xii.  39 ;  DImto. 
Phaler.  ap.  Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  9,  I). 

''  You  strange  man,  MelStus,"  said  Sokratis,  on  his  trial,  to  his  ac- 
cuser, ''  are  you  seriously  affirming  that  I  do  not  think  Helios  and  Se- 
Un^  to  be  gods,  as  the  rest  of  mankind  think  ?"  "  Certainly  not,  gen**^ 
tlemen  of  the  Dikastery;  (this  is  the  reply  of  Mel&us,)  Sokrates  says 
that  the  sun  is  a  stone,  and  the  moon  earth."  '*  Why,  my  dear  Mel^tus^ 
you  think  you  are  preferring  an  accusation  against  Anaxagoras !  You 
account  these  Dikasts  so  contemptibly  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  that 
the  books  of  Anaxagoras  are  full  of  such  doctrines !  Is  it  from  me 
that  the  youth  acquire  such  teaching,  when  they  may  buy  the  books 
for  a  drachma  in  the  theatre,  and  may  thus  laugh  me  to  scorn  if  I  pre- 
tended to  announce  such  views  as  my  own — not  to  mention  their  extreme 
absurdity  V  {SKkmg  re  jcai  ovrns  Serona  ^ira,  Plato,  Apolog.  Sokrat. 
c.  14.  p.  26.) 

The  divinity  of  Helios  and  SelSnS  is  emphatically  set  forth  by  Plato, 
Legg.  X.  p.  886  889.  He  permits  physical  astronomy  only  under  great 
restrictions  and  to  a  limited  extent.  Compare  Xenoph.  Memor.  iv.  7»  7 ; 
Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  8;  Plutarch,  De  Stoicor.  Repugnant,  c.  40.  p.  1053; 
and  Schaubach  ad  Anaxagoree  Fragmenta,  p.  6. 
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were  known  and  reverenced,  and  in  whom  every 
one  felt  interested.     To  every  god  and  every  hero 
it  was  consistent  with  Grecian  ideas  to  ascribe  great 
diversity  of  human  motive  and  attribute :  each  in- 
deed has  his  own  peculiar  type  of  character,  more 
or  less  strictly  defined  ;  but  in  all  there  was  a  wide 
foundation  for  animated  narrative  and  for  romantic 
incident.    The  gods  and  heroes  of  the  land  and  the 
tribe  belonged,  in  the  conception  of  a  Greek,  alike 
to  the  present  and  to  the  past:  he  worshiped  in 
their  groves  and  at  their  festivals ;  he  invoked  their 
protection,  and   believed   in  their    superintending 
guardianship,  even  in  his  own  day  :  but  their  more 
special   intimate,  and    sympathising,    agency  was  The  gods 
cast  back  into  the  unrecorded  past\    To  give  suit-  —their 
able  utterance  to  this  general  sentiment — to  furnish  calt  bwk^^ 
body  and  movement  and  detail  to  these  divine  and  IjJ^*^^ 
heroic  pre-existences,  which  were  conceived  only  embodied 
in  shadowy  outline, — to  lighten  up  the  dreams  of  mythes. 

>  Henod,  Catalog.  Fragm.  76.  p.  48,  ed.  Duntzer:— 
ZwciX  ycLp  T&r€  bavrts  Zaav  ^voi  rr  B6toKoiy 
*AJBa3f6roii  t€  Otoiat  KoraBvifrois  r  dvBpimois. 

Both  the  Theogonia  and  the  Works  and  Days  bear  testimony  to  the 
same  general  feeling.  Even  the  heroes  of  Homer  suppose  a  preceding 
age,  the  inmates  of  which  were  in  nearer  contact  with  the  gods  than 
they  themselves  (Odyss.  viii.  223 ;  Eiad,  v.  304 ;  xii.  382).  Compare 
Catullus,  Carm.  64 ;  Epithalam.  Pele6s  et  Thetidos,  v.  382-408. 

Menander  the  Rhetor  (following  generally  the  steps  of  Dionys.  Hal. 
Art.  Rhetor,  cap.  1-8)  suggests  to  his  fellow-citizens  at  Alexandria 
Tr6as,  proper  and  complimentary  forms  to  invite  a  great  man  to  visit 
their  festival  of  the  Sminthia : — «&<nrcp  ykp  *AirdXXa>va  iroXXdiecff  edcxcro 
fj  ir6kis  Toi£  2fuvBiot£t  fjviKa  i^rjv  0€ovs  vpo^av&s  tirtbrfpeiv  rolt 
dvOp&noiSt  ovrw  Kal  <r€  ff  vrSkis  vvv  vpoa-b€\€rcu,  {irtpi  *£9ridciieruc.  s.iv. 
c.  14.  ap.  Walz.  Coll.  Rhetor,  t.  ix.  p.  304).  Menander  seems  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Alexandria  Trdas,  though  Suidas  calls  him  a  Laodicean 
(see  Walz.  Prsf.  adt.  ix.  p.  xv.-xx.;  andn-cp)  2fuv3iaK&v,  sect.  iv.  c.  17). 
The  festival  of  the  Sminthia  lasted  down  to  his  time^  embracing  the 
whole  duration  of  paganism  from  Homer  downwards. 
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what  the  past  must  have  been^  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  knew  not  what  it  really  had  been-— «Qch 
was  the  spontaneous  aim  and  inspiration  of  pro* 
ductive  genius  in  the  community,  and  such  were 
the  purposes  which  the  Grecian  mythes  pre-emi- 
nently accomplished. 

The  love  of  antiquities,  which  Tacitus  notices  as 
so  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  of  his  day^,  was 
one  of  the  earliest,  the  most  durable,  and  the  most 
widely  diffused  of  the  national  propensities.  But 
the  antiquities  of  every  state  were  divine  and  he- 
roic, reproducing  the  lineaments,  but  disregarding 
the  measure  and  limits,  of  ordinary  humanity. 
The  gods  formed  the  starting-point,  beyond  which 
no  man  thought  of  looking,  though  some  gods  were 
more  ancient  than  others :  their  progeny,  the  he- 
roes, many  of  them  sprung  from  human  mothers, 
constitute  an  intermediate  link  between  god  and 
man.  The  ancient  epic  usually  recognises  the  pre- 
sence of  a  multitude  of  nameless  men,  but  they  are 
introduced  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  fiUiug  the 
scene,  and  of  executing  the  orders,  celebrating  the 
valour,  and  bringing  out  the  personality,  of  a  few 
divine  or  heroic  characters®.     It  was  the  glory  of 

*  p.  A.  Miyier  obterves  jutdy  in  his  Saga^BibUotkek,  in  reference 
to  the  Icelandic  mythes,  ''In  dem  Mythisehen  wild  daa  Leben  der 
Vorzeit  dsrgestellti  wie  es  wirklich  dem  kindhchen  Verstande,  der  ju- 
gendhchen  Einbildungskraft,  und  dem  vollen  Hcnen,  erscheint." 

(Lange's  Untersuchnngen  iiber  die  Nordiscbe  und  DentscheHelden* 
sage,  translated  from  P.  A.  Miiller,  Introd.  p.  1.) 

'  Titos  visited  the  temple  of  the  Paphian  Venns  in  Gypms,  "  spec* 
tat4  opulentift  donisqne  regnm,  quseque  aUa  Imtum  antiqaitatibos  Gt»- 
comm  genns  ineerta  vetuiiaH  a^yimgit,  de  navigirtione  primnm  eoosiH 
Ittit."    (Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  4-^.) 

'  Aristotd.  Problem.  ziz«  48.  02  di  ^€f»6if9t  rw  dpxaimp  fnAtw  Ifvop 
ifp^tg*  ol  be  XaoX  MpmrtH,    Istrofl  fbllowed  this  opinion  also  i  but  tha 
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bards  and  storytellerB  to  be  able  to  satisfy  those  Fe« 
ligious  and  patriotic  predispositions  of  the  pablic, 
which  caused  the  primary  demand  for  their  tales, 
and  which  were  of  a  nature  eminently  inviting  and 
expansive.  For  Grecian  religion  was  many-sided  Marked 
and  many-coloured  ;  it  comprised  a  great  multipli-  foM  t^' 
city  of  persons,  together  with  much  diversity  in  the  mJric  ^ 
types  of  character ;  it  divinised  every  vein  and  at- 
tribute of  humanity,  the  lofty  as  well  as  the  mean — 
the  tender  as  well  as  the  warlike — the  self-devoting 
and  adventurous  as  well  as  the  laughter-loving  and 
sensual.  We  shall  hereafter  reach  a  time  when 
philosophers  protested  against  such  identification 
of  the  gods  with  the  more  vulgar  appetites  and  en- 
joyments, believing  that  nothing  except  the  spi- 
ritual attributes  of  man  could  properly  be  transferred 
to  superhuman  beings,  and  drawing  their  predicates 
respecting  the  gods  exclusively  from  what  was 
awful,  majestic,  and  terror-striking,  in  human  affairs. 
Such  restrictions  on  the  religious  fancy  were  con- 
tinually on  the  increase,  and  the  mystic  and  didactic 
stamp  which  marked  the  last  century  of  paganism 
in  the  days  of  Julian  and  Ldbanius,  contrasts  forci- 
bly with  the  concrete  and  vivacious  forms,  full  of 
vigorous  impulse  and  alive  to  all  the  capricious 
gusts  of  the  human  temperament,  which  people 
the  Homeric  Olympus \     At  present,  however,  we 

more  oommon  view  Beems  to  bave  considered  all  who  oombated  at  Troy 
as  heroes  (see  Sehol.  lliad»  ii.  1 10;  xv.  231),  and  so  Hesiod  treats  them 
(0pp.  Di.  168). 

In  reference  to  the  Trojan  war,  Aristotle  says — KaBaw€p  ivroU  'Hp«i- 
Koiff  frepl  npMfiov  fiv^cvcrai.    (Ethic.  Nicom.  i.  9 ;  compare  vii.  1.) 

^  Generation  by  a  god  is  treated  in  the  old  poems  as  an  act  entirely 
homan  and  physical  (Ji^iyti — naptiXi^aro) ;  and  this  was  the  common  opi- 
nion in  the  days  of  Plato  (Plato,  Apolog.  Soorat.  c«  15«  p.  15);  the  hero 
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have  only  to  consider  the  early,  or  Homeric  and 
Hesiodic  paganisoQ,  and  its  operations  in  the  genesis 

Astrabakus  is  father  of  the  Lacedttmonian  king  Demara^iu  (Herod. 
vi.  66).  [Herodotus  does  not  believe  the  stoiy  told  him  at  Babylon 
respecting  Belus(i.  1^2).]  Euripidls  sometimes  expresses  disapproba- 
tion of  the  idea  (Ion,  350)^  but  Plato  passed  among  a  large  portion  of 
his  admirers  for  the  actual  son  of  Apollo,  and  his  reputed  father  Aiisto 
on  marrying  was  admonished  in  a  dream  to  respect  the  person  of  his 
wife  PeriktionS,  then  pregnant  by  Apollo,  until  after  the  birth  of  the 
child  Plato  (Plutarch,  Qusest.  Sympos.  p.  717*  viii*  1;  Diogen.  Laert. 
iii.  2;  Origen,  cont.  Cels.  i.  p.  29).  Plutarch  (in  Life  of  Numa,  c.  4 ; 
compare  Life  of  Th^us,  2)  discusses  the  subject,  and  is  inclined  to 
disallow  everything  beyond  mental  sympathy  and  tenderness  in  a  god : 
Pausanias  deals  timidly  with  it,  and  is  not  always  consistent  with  him- 
self; while  the  later  rhetors  spiritualise  it  altogether.  Menander,  itc/m 
*Enid€iKTiK&y,  (towards  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.C.)  prescribes 
rules  for  praising  a  king :  you  are  to  praise  him  for  the  gens  to  which 
he  belongs :  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  make  out  that  he  really  is  the 
son  of  some  god ;  for  many  who  seem  to  be  from  men,  are  really  sent 
down  by  God  and  are  emanations  from  the  Supreme  Potency — iroXXoc  r& 
liAv  boKtiv  cf  6vBp&ntov  cio*!,  r^  d'  oXi/^c&et  iraph  rov  B^ov  Kcn-airtfivamrai 
Kai  etaty  air6ppoiai  iiimas  tov  KptiTTovof  Koi  yap  'H/MneX^ff  cvofii^cro  /up 
'Afi<l>iTpwovos,  rg  de  (iXi;^€t9  fjv  Ai6s,  Ovra  Ka\  Pacikrvs  6  ^ftercpor  ri 
fi€P  boK€Uf  c£  avBpwrav,  t§  dc  akrjB€iq.  rfiu  KarafioK^v  ovp6»oBev  ^x^*^  ^^* 
(Menander  ap.  Walz.  Collect.  Rhetor,  t.  ix.  c.  i.  p.  218.)  Again — mp\ 
'SfuvBioKcav — 2«vs  ycvecriv  naib&v  brjfiiovpyeiv  €V€wfi7cre^*AwdXX»i»  rifv 
*Aa'K\ii7rtov  ytv€a-iv  €drifjLiovpyrfae,  p.  322^32? ;  compare  Hermogenis, 
about  the  story  of  Apollo  and  Daphn^,  Progymnasm.  c.  4 ;  and  Julian. 
Orat.  vii.  p.  220. 

The  contrast  of  the  pagan  phraseology  of  this  age  (Menander  had  him- 
self composed  a  hymn  of  invocation  to  Apollo— irepi  *Eyictf>fuW,  c.  3. 
t.  ix.  p.  136,  Walz.)  witL  that  of  Homer  is  very  worthy  of  notice.  In 
the  Hesiodic  Catalogue  of  Women  much  was  said  respecting  the  mar- 
riages and  amours  of  the  gods,  so  as  to  furnish  many  suggestions,  like 
the  lovc'-songs  of  Sapph6,  to  the  composers  of  Epithalamic  Odes  (Me- 
nand.  ib,  sect.  iv.  c.  6.  p.  268). 

Menander  gives  a  specimen  of  a  prose  hymn  fit  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Sminthian  Apollo  (p.  320) ;  the  spiritual  character  of  which  hymn  forms 
the  most  }K>iuted  contrast  with  the  Homeric  hymn  to  the  same  god. 

We  may  remark  an  analogous  case  in  which  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Apollo  is  modified  by  Plutarch.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
his  temple  at  Delphi,  Apollo  was  described  as  having  himself,  in  the 
shape  of  a  dolphin,  swam  before  a  KrStnn  vessel  and  guided  it  to 
Krissa,  where  he  directed  the  terrified  crew  to  open  the  Delphian 
temple.    But  Plutarch  says  that  this  old  statement  was  not  oorrectt 
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of  the  mythical  narratives.     We  cannot  doubt  that 
it  supplied  the  most  powerful  stimulus,  and  the  stimuiuB 
only  one  which  the  times  admitted,  to  the  creative  afforded  to 
faculty  of  the  people  ;  as  well  from  the  sociability,  pai"fC  ^ 
the  gradations,  and  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  ^^^' 
of  its  gods  and  heroes,  as  from  the  amplitude,  the 
variety,  and  the  purely  human  cast,  of  its  funda- 
mental types. 

Though  we  may  thus  explain  the  mythopoeic  fer- 
tility of  the  Greeks,  I  am  far  from  pretending  that 
we  can  render  any  sufficient  account  of  the  supreme 
beauty  of  their  chief  epic  and  artistical  produc- 
tions. There  is  something  in  the  first-rate  pro- 
ductions of  individual  genius  which  lies  beyond  the 
compass  of  philosophical  theory  :  the  special  breath 
of  the  Muse  (to  speak  the  language  of  ancient 
Greece)  must  be  present  in  order  to  give  them 
being.  Even  among  her  votaries,  many  are  called, 
but  few  are  chosen  ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  those 
few  remain  as  yet  her  own  secret. 

the  god  had  not  himself  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin — he  had 
sent  a  dolphin  expressly  to  guide  the  vessel  (Plutarch,  de  Solertift  Ani- 
mal, p.  983).  See  also  a  contrast  between  the  Homeric  Zeus,  and  the 
genuine  Zeus,  (akri6iv6s)  brought  out  in  Plutarch,  Defect.  Oracul.  c.  30. 
p.  426. 

niidt  amours  seem  in  these  later  times  to  be  ascribed  to  the  dai/iovc r : 
see  the  singular  controversy  started  among  the  fictitious  pleadings  of 
the  ancient  rhetors — "SSfiov  Zvros,  irapBtvcvt  Koi  KoBapat  eufot  riis  itptlas^ 

i€ptia  Tis€vpi$rj  otSkiov  <f>€pova-a,  koi  Kpivrrm *AXX*  cpri,  <^a'i,  dta 

rhs  T&v  bcuft6viiav  €m<l>oiTffj^ti£  Koi  «irt/3ovXaff  irtpiTMBdaBai"  Kai  n-wr  oIk 
av6irfTov  KOfuJbfi  rh  roiovrov ;  tha  yhp  irp6s  t6  p.^  d<f)aip€$7Jpat  ttjv  irapBt^ 
piap  (f>op€l»  Ti  airoTp^iratov,  ov  fi^p  irphs  rh  t€K€iv  (Anonymi  Scholia  ad 
Hermogen.  ^raa-tif,  ap.  Walz.  Coll.  Rh.  t.  vii.  p.  162). 

ApsinSs  of  Qadara,  a  sophist  of  the  time  of  Diocletian,  pretended  to 
be  a  son  of  Pan  (see  Suidas,  v.  'Aif^in^r).  The  anecdote  respecting  the 
rivers  Skamander  and  Meander,  in  the  tenth  epistle  ascribed  to  the  orator 
JEudan/k  (p.  737)»  ia  curious,  but  we  do  not  know  the  date  of  that  epistle. 
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We  shall  not  however  forget  that  Grecian  Ian-* 
gaage  was  also  an  indispensable  requisite  to  the 
growth  and  beauty  of  Grecian  mythes — its  richness, 
its  flexibility  and  capacity  of  new  combinations,  its 
vocalic  abundance  and  metrical  pronunciation :  and 
many  even  among  its  proper  names,  by  their  ana* 
logy  to  words  really  significant,  gave  direct  occa- 
sion to  explanatory  or  illustrative  stories.  Etymo- 
logical mythes  are  found  in  sensible  proportion 
among  the  whole  number. 

To  understand  properly  then  the  Grecian  mythes, 
we  must  try  to  identify  ourselves  with  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  original  mythopoeic  age  ;  a  process  not 
very  easy,  since  it  requires  us  to  adopt  a  string  of 
poetical  fancies  not  simply  as  realities,  but  as  the 
governing  realities  of  the  mental  system^ ;  yet  a 

1  The  mental  analogy  between  the  early  itagea  of  human  civilisation 
and  the  childhood  of  the  individual  is  forcibly  and  frequently  set  forth 
in  the  works  of  Vico.  That  eminently  original  thinker  dwellB  upon  the 
poetic  and  religious  susceptibilities  as  the  first  to  develope  themselves  in 
the  human  mind,  and  as  furnishing  not  merely  connecting  threads  for  the 
explanation  of  sensible  phenomena,  but  also  aliment  for  the  hopes  and 
fears,  and  means  of  socialising  influence  to  men  of  genius,  at  a  time  when 
reason  was  yet  asleep*  He  points  out  the  person^fyinff  kutinet  (''  istbrto 
d'  animasione")  as  the  spontaneous  philosophy  of  man,  *'to  make  him- 
self the  rule  of  the  universe,"  and  to  suppose  everywhere  a  quasi-human 
agency  as  the  determining  cause.  He  remarks  that  in  an  age  of  fimcy 
and  feeling,  the  oonoeptious  and  language  of  poetry  coincide  with  those 
of  reality  and  common  life,  instead  of  standing  apart  as  a  separate  vein. 
These  views  are  repeated  frequently  (and  with  some  variations  of  opi- 
nion as  he  grew  older)  in  his  Latin  work  Dtf  Uno  Univerti  Juris  Prii^ 
eipio,  as  well  as  in  the  two  successive  r^iaotions  of  his  great  Italian 
work,  Soienga  Nuava  (it  must  be  added  that  Vico  as  an  expositor  ia 
protix,  and  does  not  do  justice  to  his  own  powers  of  original  tiiought) : 
I  select  the  following  from  the  second  edition  of  the  latter  treadae,  pub- 
lished by  himself  in  1744,  Delia  MetqfiHca  Poetiea  (see  vol.  v.  p.  189 
of  Ferrari's  edition  of  his  Works,  Milan,  1836) :  "  Adunque  la  sapienxa 
poetiea,  ohe  in  la  prima  tapienaa  della  Qentilitiii  dovette  incominoare 
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process  which  would  only  reprodace  something 
analogous  to  our  own  childhood.  The  age  was  one 
destitute  both  of  recorded  history  and  of  positive 
science,  but  full  of  imagination  and  sentiment  and 
religious  impressibility ;  from  these  sources  sprung 
that  multitude  of  supposed  persons  around  whom 

de  una  Metafisios^  non  ringvmata  §d  agtrattdt  quftl  4  quetta  or  degli  id« 
dottrinatif  ma  imUUa  ed  wmoffinaia,  quale  doiretl'  estere  di  tai  primi 
uominiy  ncooma  quelli  eh'  oaao  di  nian  Taaiooiiiio^  e  ttttd  robust!  letiti 
e  TigorodMime  fimtane,  come  h  ttato  nelle  degntU  (the  Axiomt)  stabi- 
lito.  Qnesta  fu  bi  loro  propria  poena,  la  qual  in  cflti  fii  una  flumltk 
loro  oonnaturale,  perche  erano  di  tali  semd  e  di  tifftttefittitade  natural* 
mente  fandti»  nata  da  ignoranta  H  oagioni^lk  qual  fti  bro  madre  di 
marariglia  di  tatte  le  oose,  cbe  quelli  ignorant!  di  tutte  le  eoie  forte* 
mente  ammiraTano.  Tal  poetia  incomineid  in  etn  dinna  t  perchd  nello 
tteeso  tempo  cb'  eiii  immaginaTano  le  cagioni  delle  coee,  ebe  sentinmo 
ed  ammirayano,  eieere  Dei,  come  ora  il  confermiamo  eon  gli  Ameri* 
eani,  i  quab  tutte  le  coee  ebe  superano  la  loro  piooiol  eapacitili  dicono 

ester  Dsi« nello  stesso  tempo,  diciamo,  alle  cose  anmdrate  darano 

r  essere  di  sostanse  dalla  propria  lor  idea  t  eb'  d  appunto  la  natnra  dei 
fanciuUi,  cbe  osserriamo  prendere  tra  mani  eose  inanimate,  e  trastul* 
lard  e  fayellarn,  eome  ftissero  quelle  persone  vive.  In  ootal  guisa  i  primi 
uomini  delle  nasioni  gentUi,  eome  fanciulli  del  nascente  gener  ttmano> 

della  lor  idea  creaTan  essi  le  eose per  la  loro  robnstaignoransa,il 

faoerano  in  fonsa  d'una  oorpnlentlssima  fimtana,  e  perob'  era  eorpo* 
lentissimSf  il  fiMevano  eon  una  maiavigliosa  subUmititj  tal  e  taata,  ebe 

peitntfaafasU'  eooessoesaimedesimi^ebefingendolesiereaTtno**. 

Di  questa  natura  di  eose  umane  restd  etema  proprietll  spiegata  eon  nobil 
espressione  da  Taeito,  ebe  TaiHmiente  gli  uomini  sparentati^bi^iNi/  &ifnul 
credtMique,'* 

After  desoibtng  tbe  oonditionof  rude  men,  terrified  witbtbunder  and 
otber  vast  atmoepberio  pbmomena,  Tieo  proeeeds  (ib,  p.  179)'-^'  In 
tal  easo  la  natura  della  mente  umana  porta  cb' ella  attribuisea  all' eil^tto 
la  sua  natnra  s  e  la  natura  loro  era  in  tale  stato  d'  uomini  tutti  robuste 
fone  di  corpo,  obe  urlando,  brontolando,  spiegavano  le  loro  tiolentiisime 
passioni,  si  finsefo  il  cielo  esser  im  gran  corpo  animato,  ebe  per  tal 
aspetto  cbiamanmo  GioTe,  cbe  ool  flscbio  dei  fulmini  e  col  fragore  die 

tuoni  Tolesse  lor  dire  qualdie  cosa £  d  fanno  di  tutta  la  natura 

un  Tasto  oorpo  animato>  ebe  senta  passioni  ed  aifecti/' 
Now  the  contrast  with  modem  habits  of  thought  :-— 
"  Ma  siecome  &ru  per  la  natura  delle  nostre  umane  menti  troppo  ri* 
tirata  dai  send  nel  medesimo  Tolgo—con  le  tante  astradoni,  di  quante 
pisne  le  lingue*-Hxm  tend  Yoeaboli  aetratti--^  di  troppo  aasotti* 
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all  combinations  of  sensible  phsenomena  were  groap- 
ed,  and  towards  whom  cariosity,  sympathies  and 
reverence  were  earnestly  directed.  The  adventures 
of  such  persons  were  the  only  aliment  suited  at 
once  both  to  the  appetites  and  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  an  early  Greek  ;  and  the  mythes  which  de- 

gliata  con  V  arti  dello  acrivere,  e  quasi  spiritoalezzata  con  la  pratica 
dei  numeri — ci  ^  naiuralmetUe  niegaio  dipoterformare  la  vasta  imagine 
di  cotal  donna  che  dicono  Natura  simpatetica,  che  mentre  con  la  booca 
dicono,  non  hanno  nulla  in  lor  mente,  perocch^  la  lor  mente  ^  denUo 
il  falso,  che  k  nulla;  nh  sono  soocorsi  dalla  fantasia  a  poteme  formare 
una  falsa  vastissinia  imagine.  Cos!  ora  ci  ^  natmralmente  megato  di 
poter  entrare  nella  vasta  imauigiiuUiva  di  queiprimi  ttomtni,  le  menti  dei 
quali  di  nuUa  erano  assottigliate,  di  nulla  astratte,  di  nuUa  spiritualez- 

zate Onde  dicemmo  sopra  ch'  ora  appena  intender  si  pud,  affatto 

immagvMtr  wm  si  pud,  come  pensassero  i  primi  uomini  che  fondaiono 
la  umanitiL  gentilesca." 

In  this  citation  (already  almost  too  long  for  a  note)  I  have  omitted 
several  sentences  not  essential  to  the  general  meaning.  It  places  these 
early  divine  fables  and  theological  poets  (so  Vioo  calls  them)  in  their 
true  point  of  view,  and  assigns  to  them  their  proper  place  in  the  ascend- 
ing movement  of  human  society :  it  refers  the  mythes  to  an  early  reli- 
gious and  poetical  age,  in  which  feeling  and  fancy  composed  the  whole 
fiind  of  the  human  mind,  over  and  above  the  powers  of  sense :  the  great 
mental  change  which  has  since  taken  place  has  robbed  us  of  the  power, 
not  merely  of  believing  them  as  they  were  originally  beUeved^  but  even 
of  conceiving  completely  that  which  their  first  inventors  intended  to 
express. 

The  views  here  given  from  this  distinguished  Italian  (the  precursor 
of  F.  A.  Wolf  in  regard  to  the  Homeric  poems,  as  well  as  of  Niebuhr 
in  regard  to  the  Roman  history)  appear  to  me  no  less  correct  than 
profound;  and  the  obvious  inference  from  them  is,  that  attempts  to 
explain  (as  it  is  commonly  called)  the  mythes  (t.e.  to  translate  them 
into  some  physical,  moral  or  historical  statements  suitable  to  our  order 
of  thought)  are,  even  as  guesses,  essentially  unpromising.  Nevertheless 
Yico,  inconsistently  with  his  own  general  view,  bestows  great  labour 
and  ingenuity  in  attempting  to  discover  internal  meaning  symboUsed 
under  many  of  the  mythes;  and  even  lays  down  the  position,  ''chei 
primi  uomini  della  Gentilitii  essendo  stati  semplidssimi,  quanto  i  fan- 
ciulli,  i  quali  per  natura  son  veritieri :  le  prime  favole  non  poterono 
finger  nulla  di  falso  :  per  lo  che  dovettero  necessariamente  essere  vere 
narrazioni"  (See  vol.  v.  p.  194 ;  compare  also  p.  99,  Axiom  xvi.)  If 
this  position  be  meant  simply  to  exclude  the  idea  of  designed  imposture^ 
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tailed  them,  while  powerfully  interesting  his  emo- 
tions, furnished  to  him  at  the  same  time  a  quasi- 
history  and  quasi-philosophy :  they  filled  up  the 
vacuum  of  the  unrecorded  past,  and  explained 
many  of  the  puzzling  incognita  of  the  present^ 

it  may  for  the  most  part  be  admitted ;  but  Vico  evidently  intends  some- 
thing more.  He  thinks  that  there  lies  hid  under  the  fables  a  basis  of 
matter  of  fiust— not  literal,  but  symbolised — ^which  he  draws  out  and 
exhibits  under  the  form  of  a  civil  history  of  the  divine  and  heroic  times : 
a  confusion  of  doctrine  the  more  remarkable,  since  he  distinctly  tells 
us  (in  perfect  conformity  with  the  long  passage  above  transcribed  from 
him)  that  the  special  matter  of  these  early  mythes  is  "  impossibility 
accredited  as  truth>"^-"  che  la  di  lei  propria  materia  ^  V  impossibile  ere- 
dibik"  (p.  176,  and  still  more  fully  in  the  first  redaction  of  the  Scienxa 
Nwwa,  b.  iii.  c.  4 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  187  of  his  Works). 

When  we  read  the  Canones  Mythologici  of  Yico  (De  Constantia 
Philologise,  Pars  Posterior,  c.  zxz. ;  vol.  iii.  p.  363),  and  lus  explanation 
of  the  legends  of  the  Olympic  gods,  Hercules,  Thiseus,  Kadmus,  &c., 
we  see  clearly  that  the  meaning  which  he  professes  to  bring  out  is  one 
previously  put  in  by  himself. 

There  are  some  just  remarks  to  the  same  purpose  in  Karl  Ritter^i 
VarhaUe  Europmscher  Volker — Geschichten,  Abschn.  ii.  p.  150  seq, 
(Berlin,  1820).  He  too  points  out  how  much  the  faith  6f  the  old  world 
(der  Gkube  der  Vorwelt)  has  become  foreign  to  our  minds,  since  the 
recent  advances  of ''  Politik  imd  Rritik,"  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  us 
to  elicit  history  from  their  conceptions  by  our  analysis,  in  cases  where 
they  have  not  distinctly  laid  it  out  for  us.  The  great  length  of  this 
note  prevents  me  from  citing  the  passage :  and  he  seems  to  me  also 
(like  Vico)  to  pursue  his  own  particular  investigations  in  forgetfulness 
of  the  principle  laid  down  by  himself. 

^  O.  Muller,  in  his  Prole^omma  tu  emer  wissensehqftUcken  Mytho^ 
logic  (cap.  iv.  p.  108),  has  pointed  out  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
there  existed  originally  some  nucleus  of  pure  reality  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  mythes,  and  that  upon  this  nucleus  fiction  was  superin- 
duced afterwards :  he  maintains  that  the  real  and  the  ideal  were  blended 
together  in  the  primitive  conception  of  the  mythes.  Respecting  the 
general  state  of  mind  out  of  which  the  mythes  grew,  see  especially 
pages  78  and  110  of  that  work,  which  is  everywhere  full  of  instruction 
on  the  subject  of  the  Grecian  mythes,  and  is  eminently  suggestive,  even 
where  the  positions  of  the  author  are  not  completely  made  out. 

The  short  Heldensage  der  Oriechen  by  Nitzch  (Kiel,  1842,  t.  v.) 
contains  more  of  just  and  original  thought  on  the  subject  of  the  Ore- 
dan  mythes  than  any  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  embrace 
completely  the  subjective  point  of  view  in  which  he  regards  them ;  and 
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Eatyfiath  NoiMieed  we  wonder  that  the  same  plaasibility, 
and^aari-  wluch  capUvated  his  imagination  and  his  feelings^ 
bie  ftonei.  ^^  sufficient  to  engender  spontaneous  belief ;  or 
rather  that  no  question^  as  to  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  narrative,  suggested  itself  to  his  mind.  His 
faith  is  ready,  literal  and  uninquiring,  apart  from 
all  thought  of  discriminating  fact  from  fiction,  or 
of  detecting  hidden  and  symbolised  meaning ;  it  is 
enough  that  what  he  hears  be  intrinsically  plausible 
and  seductive,  and  that  there  be  no  special  cause 
to  provoke  doubt.  And  if  indeed  there  were,  the 
poet  overrules  such  doubts  by  the  holy  and  all-suf- 
ficient authority  of  the  Muse,  whose  omniscience  is 
the  warrant  for  his  recital,  as  her  inspiration  is  the 
cause  of  his  success. 

The  state  of  mind,  and  the  relation  of  speaker  to 
hearers,  thus  depicted,  stand  clearly  marked  in  the 
terms  and  tenor  of  the  ancient  epic,  if  we  only  put 
a  plain  meaning  upon  what  we  read.    The  poet — 

although  1  have  profited  much  from  readinghu  thorttraot,!  may  men- 
tion  that  hefore  I  ever  saw  it,  I  had  enforoed  the  tame  reaaoninga  on 
the  suhjeet  in  an  article  in  the  Weatminstor  Review,  May  lS4d,  on  the 
Hero9t^Qt$ehichtm  of  Niehubif 

Jaooh  Grimm,  in  the  preface  to  hia  DmUsohe  MytholQ^  (p.  1, 1st  edit. 
Gott  1835),  pointedly  inaista  on  the  diitinction  between  ^'  Sage  **  and 
history » as  well  aa  upon  the  funt  that  the  former  haa  its  ehief  root  in  r»> 
ligioua  belief.  "  L^nd  and  history  (he  says)  are  powers  each  by  itself, 
adjoining  indeed  on  the  confines,  but  having  each  ita  own  separste  and 
exclusive  ground;"  also  p.  zxvii.  of  the  same  introduction. 

A  view  substantially  similar  is  adopted  by  William  Grimm,  the  other 
of  the  two  distinguished  brothers  whose  labours  have  so  much  eluci- 
dated Teutonic  philology  and  antiquities*  He  examines  the  extent  to 
which  either  historical  matter  of  fact  or  historical  names  can  be  traced 
in  the  DeiUsche  Heldmfoge;  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
former  is  next  to  nothing,  the  latter  not  considerable.  He  draws  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  &ct  that  the  audience  for  whom  these  poems  wevo 
intended  had  not  leanied  to  distinguidi  history  fi!om  poetry  (W.  Qrimau 
Deitt$cke  HM0uag9,  pp.  8, 337,  342,  346, 399,  Gdtt.  1839). 
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like  the  prophet,  whom  he  bo  much  resembles —  ccWcM^dT 
siDgs  under  heavenly  guidance,  inspired  by  the  god-  matter 
dess  to  whom  he  has  prayed  for  her  assisting  im«  divine  in- 
pulse :  she  puts  the  word  into  his  mouth  and  the  the'iiiue? 
incidents  into  his  mind :  he  is  a  privileged  man, 
chosen  as  her  organ  and  speaking  from  her  revela- 
tions \     As  the  Muse  grants  the  gift  of  song  to 
whom  she  will,  so  she  sometimes  in  her  anger 
snatches  it  away,  and  the  most  consummate  human 
genius  is  then  left  silent  and  helpless  ^.     It  is  true 
that  these  expressions,  of  the  Muse  inspiring  and 
the  poet  singing  a  tale  of  past  times,  have  passed 
from  the  ancient  epic  to  compositions  produced 
under  very  different  circumstances,  and  have  now 
degenerated  into  unmeaning  forms  of  speech  ;  but 
they  gained  currency  originally  in  their  genuine 
and  literal  acceptation.    If  poets  had  from  the  be- 
ginning written  or  recited,  the  predicate  of  sing- 
ing would  never  have  been  ascribed  to  them  ;  nor 
would  it  ever  have  become  customary  to  employ 

1  Hedod,  Theogon.  32.— 

Mirvtwropdf  (the  Muses)  iwi  M^y 

Btbp^,  &s  KKcioifii  rd  r*  ia-a^ixeva,  frp6  r^  e6vra, 

Kal  fi€  Kitkovff  vfiv€iv  fioKapav  ytvot  altv  idprnv,  Sic* 

Odyss.  3odi.  347;  viii.  63, 73, 481, 489.  ^fMoK i}  «rcyf  Mova  €»/- 

dof  €,  Atoff  iraisi  1j  ccy  'AttSKKcdv  :  that  is,  Demodokua  has  either  heen 
inspired  as  a  poet  hy  the  Muse,  or  as  a  prophet  hy  Apollo :  for  the  Ho- 
meric Apollo  is  not  the  god  of  song.  Kalchas  the  prophet  receives  his 
inspiration  from  Apollo,  who  confers  upon  him  the  same  knowledge 
both  of  past  and  future  as  the  Muses  give  to  Hesiod  (Iliad*  i.  69) : — 

*0ff  jdfj  TO  T*  Uvra,  rd  t*  intrdfitva,  vp6  r*  idvra 

Also  Iliad,  ii.  485. 

Both  the  ftdyru  and  the  doMs  are  standing,  recognised  profei 
(Odyss.  xvii.  3S3)»  like  the  physician  and  the  oirpenter,  Ikiiudtffytn. 

'  Ihad,  ii.  699. 
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the  name  of  the  Muse  as  a  die  to  be  stamped  on 
licensed  fiction,  unless  the  practice  had  begun  when 
her  agency  was  invoked  and  hailed  in  perfect  good 
faith.  Belief,  the  fruit  of  deliberate  inquiry  and  a 
rational  scrutiny  of  evidence,  is  in  such  an  age  un- 
known. The  simple  faith  of  the  time  slides  in  un- 
consciously, when  the  imagination  and  feeling  are 
exalted ;  and  inspired  authority  is  at  once  under* 
stood,  easily  admitted,  and  implicitly  confided  in. 
Meaning  of       The  word  my  the  (uSOocy  fabula,  story),  in  its  ori- 

tbe  word  .  .  .       •r>    -k     •        i 

mythe^  gmal  meaning,  signified  simply  a  statement  or  cur^ 
•itSed.""  rent  narrative,  without  any  connotative  implication 
either  of  truth  or  falsehood.  Subsequently  the 
meaning  of  the  word  (in  Latin  and  English  as  well 
as  in  Greek)  changed,  and  came  to  carry  with  it  the 
idea  of  an  old  personal  narrative,  always  uncertified, 
sometimes  untrue  or  avowedly  fictitious  ^  And 
this  change  was  the  result  of  a  silent  alteration  in  the 
mental  state  of  the  society, — of  a  transition  on  the 
part  of  the  superior  minds  (and  more  or  less  on  the 

'  In  this  later  seme  it  stands  pointedly  opposed  to  laropiay  history, 
which  seems  originally  to  have  designated  matter  of  fact,  present  and 
seen  by  the  describe^  or  the  result  of  his  personal  inquiries  (see  HercH 
dot.  i.  1 ;  Yerrius  Flacc.  ap.  Aul.  Gell.  v.  18 ;  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecdes. 
iii.  12 ;  and  the  observations  of  Dr.  Jortin,  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  69). 

The  original  use  of  the  word  \6yos  was  the  same  as  that  of  fivA>c — a 
current  tale  true  or  false,  as  the  case  might  be;  and  the  term  designa- 
ting a  person  much  conversant  with  the  old  legends  (\6ytos)  is  derived 
from  it  (Herod,  i.  1 ;  ii.  3).  Hekatseus  and  Herodotus  both  use  \6yos 
in  this  sense.  Herodotus  calls  both  iBsop  and  Hekatnus  Xoyoirocoi 
(ii.  134-143). 

Aristotle  (Metaphys.  i.  p.  8,  ed.  Brandis)  seems  to  use  fivBos  in  this 
sense,  where  he  says — di6  koi  <f>ik6fAv^s  6  <f>iK6a'o<f)6s  trms  iirruf  6  yhp 
ftvBos  ovyKtiTM  €K  Bavfuuriov,  &c.  In  the  same  treatise  (zi.  p.  254), 
he  uses  it  to  signify  fabulous  amplification  and  transformation  of  a 
doctrine  true  in  the  main. 
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part  of  all)  to  a  stricter  and  more  elevated  canon 
of  credibility,  in  consequence  of  familiarity  with 
recorded  history  and  its  essential  tests,  affirmative 
as  well  as  negative.  Among  the  original  hearers 
of  the  mythesy  all  sach  tests  were  iinknown :  they 
had  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  of  critical  disbelief: 
the  mythe  passed  unquestioned  from  the  mere  fact 
of  its  currency,  and  from  its  harmony  with  exist-> 
ing  sentiments  and  preconceptions.  The  very  cir« 
Cumstances  which  contributed  to  rob  it  of  literal 
belief  in  after-time,  strengthened  its  hold  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Homeric  man.  He  looked  for  wonders 
and  unusual  combinations  in  the  past ;  he  expected 
to  hear  of  gods,  heroes  and  men,  moving  and  ope- 
rating together  upon  earth;  he  pictured  to  him* 
self  the  fore-time  as  a  theatre  in  which  the  gods  in- 
terfered directly,  obviously,  and  frequently,  for  the 
protection  of  their  favourites  and  the  punishment 
of  their  foes.  The  rational  conception,  then  only 
dawning  in  his  mind,  of  a  systematic  course  of  na- 
ture, was  absorbed  by  this  fervent  and  lively  faith. 
And  if  he  could  have  been  supplied  with  as  perfect 
and  philosophical  a  history  of  his  own  real  past 
time,  as  we  are  now  enabled  to  furnish  with  regard 
to  the  last  century  of  England  or  France,  faithfully 
recording  all  the  successive  events,  and  accounting 
for  them  by  known  positive  laws,  but  introducing 
no  special  interventions  of  Zeus  and  Apollo — such  Matter  of 
a  history  would  have  appeared  to  him  not  merely  ^OT^n- 
unholy  and  unimpressive,  but  destitute  of  all  plan-  |"*^f  °* 
sibility  or  title  to  credence.  It  would  have  pro-  Grteku 
voked  in  him  the  same  feeling  of  incredulous  aver- 
sion as  a  description  of  the  sun  (to  repeat  the  pre- 

VOL*  I.  2  I 
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viouB  illustration)  in  a  modem  book  on  scientific 
astronomy. 

To  us  these  mythes  are  interesting  fictions; 
to  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  audience  they  were 
**rerum  divinarum  et  humanarum  scientia," — ^an 
aggregate  of  religious,  physical,  and  historical  re- 
velations, rendered  more  captivating,  but  not  less 
true  and  real,  by  the  bright  colouring  and  fantastic 
shapes  in  which  they  were  presented.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  '*  mythe-bearing  Hellas*"  they  formed 
the  staple  of  the  uninstructed  Greek  mind,  upon 
which  history  and  philosophy  were  by  so  dow 
degrees  superinduced;  and  they  continued  to  be 
the  aliment  of  ordinary  thought  and  conversation, 
even  after  history  and   philosophy  had   partially 

''  '  M.  Ampdre,  in  his  Histoire  lAttiraire  de  la  France  (ch.  viii.  v.  i. 
p.  310),  distinguishes  the  Saga  (which  corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  Greek  fuvBos,  \&yos,  rn-ixopior  \&yos),  as  a  special  product  of 
the  intellect,  not  capable  of  being  correctly  designated  either  as  htstory, 
or  as  fiction,  or  as  philosophy : — 

'*  n  est  un  pays,  la  Scandinayie,  oii  la  tradition  raoont^  s'est  d^re- 
lopp^e  plus  oompUtement  qu'ailleurs,  oil  ses  produita  out  iit6  pins 
Boigneusement  recueillis  et  mieux  conserves :  dans  oe  pays,  Us  ont  re^i 
un  nom  particulier,  dont  T^uiyalent  exact  ne  se  trouve  pas  hors  des 
langues  Germaniques :  c'est  le  mot  Saga,  Sage,  ce  gu'on  dit,  ee  yv'os 
rac<mt€, — ^ia  tradition  orale.  Si  Ton  prend  oe  mot  non  dans  une  accep- 
tion  restreinte,  mais  dans  le  sens  g^^ral  oil  le  prenait  Niebuhr  quand 
il  I'appliquoit,  par  ezemple,  aux  traditions  populaires  qui  ont  pu  founiir 
&  Tite  Live  une  portion  de  son  histoire,  la  Saga  doit  toe  compt^panni 
les  produits  spontanea  de  Fimagination  humaine.  La  Saga  a  son  ex- 
istence propre  comme  la  poesie,  comme  Thistonre,  comme  le  roman. 
EUe  n'est  pas  la  poesie,  paroequ'elle  n'est  pas  chants,  mais  parl^ ;  eUe 
n*est  pas  I'histoire,  parcequ'elle  est  d^u^  de  critique ;  elle  n'est  pas  le 
roman,  parcequ'elle  est  sincere,  parcequ'eUe  a  foi  2i  ce  qu'elle  raoonte. 
EUe  n'invente  pas,  mais  r^p^te :  elle  pent  se  tromper,  mais  ell^  ne  meat 
jamais.  Ce  r^cit  souvent  merveilleux,  que  personne  ne  &briqne  sdem- 
ment,  et  que  tout  le  monde  alt^  et  falsifie  sans  le  vouloir,  qui  se  per- 
p^e  k  la  mani^re  des  chants  primitifs  et  populaires, — ee  r^,  quand 
U  se  rapporte^  non  &  un  h^roB>  maia  ii  un  aaiAt,  t^appelleune  l^gende." 
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supplanted  the  mythical  faith  among  the  leading 
men,  and  disturbed  it  more  or  less  in  the  ideas  of 
all.  The  men,  the  women,  and  the  children  of 
the  remote  ddmes  and  villages  of  Greece,  to  whom 
Thucydidds,  Hippokrat^s,  Aristotle,  or  Hipparchus 
were  unknown,  still  continued  to  dwell  upon  the 
local  fables  which  formed  their  religious  and  pa^ 
triotic  antiquity.  And  Pausanias,  even  in  his  time, 
heard  everywhere  divine  or  heroic  legends  yet 
alive,  precisely  of  the  type  of  the  old  epic ;  he 
found  the  conceptions  of  religious  and  mythical 
faith,  co-existent  with  those  of  positive  science, 
and  contending  against  them  at  more  or  less  of 
odds,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  individual. 
Now  it  is  the  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Ho- 
meric age,  that  no  such  co-existence  or  contention 
had  yet  begun.  The  religious  and  mythical  point  Mythical 
of  view  covers,  for  the  most  part,  all  the  phseno*  [eH^oM 
mena  of  nature  ;  while  the  conception  of  invariable  ^j^^ 
sequence  exists  only  in  the  background,  itself  per-  paramount 

,  -     ,  ,  -  f    ^       -^m  «  in  the  Ho- 

sonmed  under  the  name  of  the  Mcerae,  or  Fates,  meric  age. 
and  produced  generally  as  an  exception  to  the 
omnipotence  of  Zeus  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 
Voluntary  agents,  visible  and  invisible,  impel  and 
govern  everything.  Moreover  this  point  of  view 
is  universal  throughout  the  community, — adopted 
with  equal  fervour,  and  carried  out  with  equal  con- 
sistency, by  the  loftiest  minds  and  by  the  lowest. 
The  great  man  of  that  day  is  he  who,  penetrated 
like  others  with  the  general  faith,  and  never  once 
imagining  any  other  system  of  nature  than  the 
agency  of  these  voluntary  Beings,  can  clothe  them 
in  suitable  circumstances  and  details,  and  exhibit 

2i2 
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in  living  body  and  action  those  types  which  his 
hearers  dimly  prefigure.  Such  men  were  the  au- 
thors of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey ;  embodying  in 
themselves  the  whole  measure  of  intellectual  ex- 
cellence which  their  age  was  capable  of  feeling: 
to  us,  the  first  of  poets — ^but  to  their  own  public, 
religious  teachers,  historians,  and  philosophers  be- 
sides— inasmuch  as  all  that  then  represented  history 
and  philosophy  was  derived  from  those  epical  efiu- 
sions  and  from  others  homogeneous  with  them* 
Herodotus  recognises  Homer  and  Hesiod  as  the 
main  authors  of  Grecian  belief  respecting  the  names 
and  generatioDS,  the  attributes  and  agency,  the 
forms  and  the  worship  of  the  gods^ 

History,  philosophy,  &C.5  properly  so  called  and 
conforming  to  our  ideas  (of  which  the  subsequent 
Greeks  were  the  first  creators),  never  belonged  to 
more  than  a  comparatively  small  number  of  think* 
ing  men,  though  their  influence  indirectly  affected 
more  or  less  the  whole  national  mind.     But  when 
positive  science  and  criticism,  and  the  idea  of  an 
invariable  sequence  of  events,  came  to  supplant  in 
the  more  vigorous  intellects  the  old  mythical  creed 
of  omnipresent  personification,  an  inevitable  scis- 
sion was  produced  between  the  instructed  few  and 
Gradual  de.  thc  remaining  community.    The  opposition  between 
IfthTs^d-    the  scientific  and  the  religious  point  of  view  was 
^ii^of       not  slow  in  manifesting  itself :  in  general  language, 
oppMition    indeed,  both  might  seem  to  stand  together,  but  in 
to  the  re.     evcry  particular  case  the  admission  of  one  involved 
the  rejection  of  the  other.    According  to  the  theory 
which  then  became  predominant,  the  course  of  na« 

>  Herodot.  ii.  53. 
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ture  was  held  to  move  invariably  on,  by  powers 
and  attributes  of  its  own,  unless  the  gods  chose  to 
interfere  and  reverse  it ;  but  they  had  the  power  of 
interfering  as  often  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
they  thought  fit.  Here  the  question  was  at  once 
opened,  respecting  a  great  variety  of  particular 
phaenomena,  whether  they  were  to  be  regarded  as 
natural  or  miraculous.  No  constant  or  discernible 
test  could  be  suggested  to  discriminate  the  two: 
every  man  was  called  upon  to  settle  the  doubt  for 
himself,  and  each  settled  it  according  to  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  the  force  of  his  logic,  the  state 
of  his  health,  his  hopes,  his  fears,  and  many  other 
considerations  affecting  his  separate  conclusion. 
In  a  question  thus  perpetually  arising,  and  full  of 
practical  consequences,  instructed  minds,  like  Peri- 
klSs,  ThucydidSs,  and  Euripides,  tended  more  and 
more  to  the  scientific  point  of  view^  in  cases  where 

1  See  Plutarch,  Peiikl.  capp.  5,  32,  38 ;  Cicero,  De  Republ.  i.  15-16 
ed.  Mail. 

The  phytologist  Theophrastus,  in  his  valuable  collection  of  fects  re- 
specting vegetable  organisation,  is  often  under  the  necessity  of  opposing 
his  scientific  interpretation  of  curious  incidents  in  the  vegetable  world 
to  the  religious  interpretation  of  them  which  he  found  current.  Ano- 
malous phsenomena  in  the  growth  or  decay  of  trees  were  construed  as 
signs  from  the  gods,  and  submitted  to  a  prophet  for  explanation  (see 
Histor.  Plantar.  iL  3;  iv.  16 ;  v.  3). 

We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  old  faith  had  still  a  certain  hold 
over  his  mind.  In  commenting  on  the  story  of  the  willow-tree  at  Phi- 
lippi,  and  the  venerable  old  plane-tree  at  Antandros  (more  than  sixty 
feet  high,  and  requiring  four  men  to  grasp  it  round  in  the  girth),  having 
been  blown  down  by  a  high  wind,  and  afterwards  spontaneously  re- 
suming their  erect  posture,  he  offers  some  explanation  how  such  a 
phaenomenon  might  have  happened,  but  he  admits,  at  the  end,  that  there 
may  be  something  extra-natural  in  the  case,  'AXXa  ravra  fup  la-w  t^ 
ffnta-uajg  alriaf  Zariv,  &c.  (De  Cans.  Plant,  v.  4) :  see  a  similar  miracle 
in  reference  to  the  cedar-tree  of  Vespasian  (Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  7S). 

Euripides,  in  his  lost  tragedy  called  McXoyiWi?  Zo<^4,  placed  in  the 
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the  general  public  were  constantly  gravitating  to- 
wards the  religious. 

The  age  immediately  prior  to  this  unsettled  con- 
mouth  of  Meliuiippd  a  formal  discussion  and  conAitation  of  the  whole 
doctrine  of  rtparoy  or  supernatural  indications  (Dionys.  Halicar.  Ars 
Bhetoric.  p.  300-356,  Reisk.  Compare  the  Fables  of  Phedrus,  iiL  3 ; 
Plutarch,  Sept.  Sap.  Conviy.  ch.  3,  p.  149 ;  and  the  curious  philoso- 
phical explanation  by  which  the  learned  men  of  Alexandria  tranquillised 
the  alarms  of  the  vulgar,  on  occasion  of  the  serpent  sud  to  have  been 
seen  entwined  round  the  head  of  the  crucified  KleomenSs  (Plutarch, 
ELleomen.  c.  39). 

It  is  one  part  of  the  duty  of  an  able  physician,  according  to  the  Hip- 
pokratic  treatise  caUed  Prognosticon  (c.  1,  t.  2.  p.  112,  ed.  Littr^), 
when  he  visits  bis  patient,  to  examine  whether  there  is  anything  divine 
in  the  malady,  dfta  di  jcai  c7  n  Btlop  tpe<mv  cV  t§o-i  povarourt :  this, 
however,  does  not  agree  with  the  memorable  doctrine  laid  down  in  the 
treatise,  De  Aere,  Locis  et  Aquis  (c.  22,  p.  78,  ed.  Littr^,  and  cited 
hereafter,  in  this  chapter.  Nor  does  Galen  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as 
harmonising  with  the  general  views  of  Hippokrat^s.  In  the  excellent 
Prolegomena  of  M.  Littr^  to  his  edition  of  HippokratSs  (t.  i.  p.  76)  will 
be  found  an  inedited  scholium,  wherein  the  opinion  of  Baocheius  and 
other  physicians  is  given,  that  the  affections  of  the  plague  were  to  be 
looked  upon  as  divine,  inasmuch  as  the  disease  came  from  God;  and 
also  the  opinion  of  Xenoph6n,  the  friend  of  Praxagoras,  that  the 
"  genus  of  days  of  crisis  "  in  fever  was  divine ;  "  For  (said  Xenophdn) 
just  as  the  Dioskuri,  being  gods,  appear  to  the  mariner  in  the  storm 
and  bring  him  salvation,  so  also  do  the  days  of  crisis,  when  they  arrive, 
in  fever.''  Galen,  in  commenting  upon  this  doctrine  of  Xenoph6n, 
says  that  the  author  *'has  expressed  his  own  individual  feeling,  but 
has  no  way  set  forth  the  opinion  of  Hippokratds :"  *0  dc  twp  upttrlfjMP 
y€vos  ^fjLtp&v  tlirav  elvcu  Beiop,  covrov  ri  irdOog  »/Mik6yrfa-€P'  ov  ^i» 
'ImroKpdrovg  y€  ttjp  ypJ^fjajp  cdct^cv  (Galen,  0pp.  t.  v«  p.  120,  ed. 
Baril). 

The  comparison  of  the  Dioskuri  appealed  to  by  Xenophdn  is  a  pre- 
cise reproduction  of  their  function  as  described  in  the  Homeric  Hymn 
(Hymn  xxxiii.  10) :  his  personification  of  the  "  days  of  crisis"  intro- 
duces the  old  religious  agency  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  his  medical  science. 

I  annex  an  illustration  from  the  Hindoo  vein  of  thought : — "  It  is  a 
rule  with  the  Hindoos  to  bury,  and  not  to  bum,  the  bodies  of  those  who 
die  of  the  small  pox :  for  (say  they)  the  small  pox  is  not  only  caused  by 
the  goddess  Davey,  but  is,  in  fact,  Davey  herself',  and  to  bum  the  body 
of  a  person  affected  with  this  disease,  is,  in  reality,  neither  more  nor  leas 
than  to  5«rfi  the  ffoddess."  (Sleeman,  Rambles  and  Reoollections,  &c., 
vol.  i.  eh.  XXV.  p.  221). 
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dition  of  thought  is  the  really  mythopoeic  age ;  in 
which  the  creative  faculties  of  the  society  know  no 
other  emplojrmenti  and  the  mass  of  the  society  no 
other  mental  demand.  The  perfect  expression  of 
such  a  period,  in  its  full  peculiarity  and  grandeur,  Mythopcsic 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,—- poems  of  nor  to  tus 
which  we  cannot  determine  the  exact  date,  but  "'^ 
which  seem  both  to  have  existed  prior  to  the  first 
Olympiad,  776  b.c,  our  earliest  trustworthy  mark 
of  Grecian  time.  For  some  time  after  that  event, 
the  mythopoeic  tendencies  continued  in  vigour 
(Arktinus,  Leschds,  Eumdlus,  and  seemingly  most 
of  the  Hesiodic  poems,  fall  within  or  shortly  after 
the  first  century  of  recorded  Olympiads) ;  but  from 
and  after  this  first  century,  we  may  trace  the  ope- 
ration of  causes  which  gradually  enfeebled  and  nar- 
rowed them,  altering  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  mythes  were  looked  at.  What  these  causes 
were,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  intimate. 

The  foremost  and  most  general  of  all  is,  the  ex-  Ezpanfire 
pansive  force  of  Grecian  intellect  itself, — a  quality  oredan 
in  which  this  remarkable  people  stand  distinguish-  *''***^**^ 
ed  from  all  their  neighbours  and  contemporaries. 
Most,  if  not  all  nations  have  had  mythes,  but  no 
nation  except  the  Greeks  have  imparted  to  them 
immortal  charm  and  universal   interest;  and  the 
same  mental  capacities,  which  raised  the  great  men 
of  the  poetic  age  to  this  exalted  level,  also  pushed 
forward  their  successors  to  outgrow  the  early  faith 
in  which  the  mythes  had  been  generated  and  accre- 
dited. 

One  great  mark,  as  well  as  means,  of  such  in- 
tellectual  expansion,  was  the  habit  of  attending 
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to,  recording,  and  combining,  positive  and  present 
facts,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  In  the  genuine 
Grecian  epic,  the  theme  was  an  unknown  and 
aoristic  past ;  but  even  as  early  as  the  Works  and 
Days  of  Hesiod,  the  present  begins  to  figure :  the 
man  who  tills  the  earth  appears  in  his  own  solitary 
nakedness,  apart  from  gods  and  heroes—bound  in- 
deed by  serious  obligations  to  the  gods,  but  con* 
tending  against  many  difficulties  which  are  not 
to  be  removed  by  simple  reliance  on  their  help. 
The  poet  denounces  his  age  in  the  strongest  terms 
as  miserable,  degraded,  and  profligate,  and  looks 
back  with  reverential  envy  to  the  extinct  heroic 
races  who  fought  at  Troy  and  Thebes.  Yet  bad  as 
the  present  time  is,  the  Muse  condescends  to  look 
at  it  along  with  him,  and  to  prescribe  rules  for 
human  life — with  the  assurance  that  if  a  man  be 
Transition  industrfous,  frugal,  provident,  just  and  friendly  in 
positive  his  dealings,  the  gods  will  recompense  him  with 
and  preicnt  g^flj^^yj^g  ^^^  sccurity.    NoT  docs  the  Muse  disdain, 

while  holding  out  such  promise,  to  cast  herself  into 
the  most  homely  details  of  present  existence  and  to 
^ve  advice  thoroughly  practical  and  calculating. 
Men  whose  minds  were  full  of  the  heroes  of  Homer, 
called  Hesiod  in  contempt  the  poet  of  the  Helots ; 
and  the  contrast  between  the  two  is  certainly  a  re* 
markable  proof  of  the  tendency  of  Gi*eek  poetry  to- 
wards the  present  and  the  positive. 

Other  manifestations  of  the  same  tendency  be- 
come visible  in  the  age  of  Archilochus  (b.c.  680— 
660).  In  an  age  when  metrical  composition  and 
the  living  voice  are  the  only  means  whereby  the 
productive  minds  of  a  community  make  themselves 
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felt,  the  invention  of  a  new  metre,  new  forms  of 
song  and  recitation,  or  diversified  accompaniments, 
constitute  an  epoch.     The  iambic,  elegiac,  choric, 
and  lyric  poetry,  from  Archilochus  downwards,  all 
indicate  purposes  in  the  poet,  and  impressibilities 
of  the  hearers,  very  diflFerent  from  those  of  the  an- 
cient epic.     In  all  of  them  the  personal  feeling  of  l^^^^ 
the  poet  and  the  specialties  of  present  time  and  the  organ 
place,  are  brought  prominently  forward,  while  in  SnSln" 
the  Homeric  hexameter  the  poet  is  a  mere  nameless  ' 
organ  of  the  historical  Muse — the  hearers  are  con- 
tent to  learn,  believe,  and  feel,  the  incidents  of  a 
foregone  world,  and  the  tale  is  hardly  less  suitable 
to  one  time  and  place  than  to  another.     The  iambic 
metre  (we  are  told)  was  first  suggested  to  Archilo* 
chus  by  the  bitterness  of  his  own  private  antipa- 
thies ;  and  the  mortal  wounds  inflicted  by  his  lam- 
poons, upon  the  individuals  against  whom  they  were 
directed,  still  remain  attested,  though  the  verses 
themselves  have  perished.     It  was  the  metre  (ac- 
cording to  the  well-known  judgement  of  Aristotle) 
most  nearly  approaching  to  common  speech,  and 
well-suited  both  to  the  coarse  vein  of  sentiment, 
and  to  the  smart  and  emphatic  diction  of  its  in- 
ventor^     Simonid^s  of  Amorgus,  the  younger  con- 
temporary of  Archilochus,  employed  the  same  me- 
tre, with  less  bitterness,  but  with  an  anti-heroic 

»  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  79  :— 

'*  Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  lambo,"  &c. 
Compare  Epist.  i.  19,  23,  and  Epod.  vi.  12;  Aristot.  Rhetor,  iii.  8,  7» 
and  Poetic,  c.  4 — also  Synesius  de  Somniis — i^an€p  'AXicacor  jcal 
*Apxt^oxos,  ol  dcdcnrainjjcaa'i  Trjv  tvarofuap  tls  t6p  oIk€iop  /3tov  iKorfpos, 
(Alceei  Fragment.  Halle  1810,  p.  205).  Quintilian  speaks  in  stri- 
king language  of  ihe  power  of  expression  manifested  by  Archilociitts 
(x.  1,  60). 
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tendency  not  less  decided.  His  remaining  frag* 
ments  present  a  mixture  of  teaching  and  sarcasm, 
having  a  distinct  bearing  upon  actual  life^  and 
carrying  out  the  spirit  which  partially  appears  in 
the  Hesiodic  Works  and  Days.  Of  Alkaeus  and 
Sapph6,  though  unfortunately  we  are  compelled  to 
speak  of  them  upon  hearsay  only,  we  know  enough 
to  satisfy  us  that  their  own  personal  sentiments 
and  sufferings,  their  relations  private  or  public  with 
the  contemporary  world,  constituted  the  soul  of 
those  short  effusions  which  gave  them  so  much 
celebrity^ :  and  in  the  few  remains  of  the  elegiac 
Iambic,  cie-  pocts  preserved  to  us — Kallinus,  Mimnermus.  Tyr- 
f^i  ^eto.  taeus — the  impulse  of  some  present  motive  or  cir- 
cumstance is  no  less  conspicuous.  The  same  may 
also  be  said  of  Sol6n,  Theognis  and  Phokylidds,  who 
preach,  encourage,  censure,  or  complain,  but  do  not 
recount — and  in  whom  a  profound  ethical  sensi- 

^  SimonidSs  of  Amorgus  touches  briefly,  but  in  a  tone  of  contempt, 
upon  the  Trojan  war — yvvaiKbs  ovp€k  df/xjyibrjpiwfuvovg  (Simonid. 
Fragm.  8.  p.  36.  y.  118) ;  he  seems  to  think  it  absurd  that  so  destruc- 
tive a  struggle  should  have  taken  place  "pro  und  mulierculd,*'  to  use 
the  phrase  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight 

'  See  Quintilian,  x.  1,  63.  Horat.  Od.  i.  32;  ii.  13.  Amtot.  Polit. 
m.  10,  4.  Dionys.  Halic.  observes  (Vett.  Soriptt.  Censor,  v.  p.  421) 
respecting  Alkseus — noWaxov  7001/  t6  fUrpov  ei  rtr  vepiikoi,  prjTopiKfiv 
&v  fvpoi  vokiTtlay;  and  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  617))  ra  oraa-udTuca  Kokovfttva 
Tov  'Akicalov  iroirifULTa, 

There  was  a  large  dash  of  sarcasm  and  homely  banter  aimed  at  neigh- 
bours and  contemporaries  in  the  poetry  of  Sapphd,  apart  irom  her 
impassioned  love-songs — aXXa>r  o-jcamrc*  t6p  SypotKop  vvp/^iop  Hoi  t6p 
Bvpfophv  TOP  4v  Tois  ydfioif,  cvrcXcorara  tcai  eV  vrf  (ois  6y6fUta%  fiS^ov  ^ 
€V  iroiriTiKoU,  ^Ocrre  avnj^  ftaXXdy  f  <rti  r^  iroi^fiora  ravra  dcnXcyca^ 
fj  dbeiv'  ovd'  &p  dpfuxrai  irpos  top  x6pop  fj  irpos  trjp  \vpap,  c{  /i^  rir  tuj 
X^pos  dHtk^KTuc6g  (Ddm^tr.  Phaler.  De  Interpret,  c.  167). 

Compare  also  Herodot*  ii.  135,  who  mentions  the  satirical  talent  of 
8apph6,  employed  against  her  brother  for  an  extravaganoe  about  the 
courtezan  Rhod6pis. 
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bility^  unknown  to  the  Homeric  poems,  manifests 
itself :  the  form  of  poetry  (to  use  the  words  of  Sol6n 
himself)  is  made  the  substitute  for  the  public  speak- 
ing of  the  agora\ 

Doubtless  all  these  poets  made  abundant  use  of  the 
ancient  mythes,  but  it  was  by  turning  them  to  pre* 
sent  account,  in  the  way  of  illustration,  or  flattery,  or 
contrast, — ^a  tendency  which  we  may  usually  detect 
even  in  the  compositions  of  Pindar,  in  spite  of  the 
lofty  and  heroic  strain  which  they  breathe  through- 
out. That  narrative  or  legendary  poetry  still,  con* 
tinned  to  be  composed  during  the  seventh  and  sixth 
centuries  before  the  Christian  aera  is  not  to  be  ques* 
tioned;  but  it  exhibited  the  old  epical  character 
without  the  old  epical  genius ;  both  the  inspiration 
of  the  composer  and  the  sympathies  of  the  audience 
had  become  more  deeply  enlisted  in  the  world 
before  them,  and  disposed  to  fasten  on  incidents  of 
their  own  actual  experience.  From  Soldn  and 
Theognis  we  pass  to  the  abandonment  of  all  metrical 
restrictions  and  to  the  introduction  of  prose  writing, 
— a  fact,  the  importance  of  which  it  is  needless  to 
dwell  upon, — marking  as  well  the  increased  fami- 
liarity with  written  records,  as  the  commencement 
of  a  separate  branch  of  literature  for  the  intellect, 
apart  from  the  imagination  and  emotions  wherein 
the  old  legends  had  their  exclusive  root. 

'  Soldn»  Fngm.  it.  I,  ed.  Scfaneidwin : — 

Avt6s  Kflpv^  ^Bov  dxf}  IfupTrjt  ^kikafiiyos 
K6o-fiov  (ir€<ov  f^BriP  avr  ayopi}s  BtyLfvos^  &C. 
See  Brandts,  Handbuch  der  Griechiachen  Philosophie,  sect,  xxit.-xxt. 
Plato  states  that  Sol6n,  in  his  old  age,  engaged  in  the  composition  of 
an  epic  poem^  which  he  left  unfinished,  on  the  subject  of  the  supposed 
island  of  Atlantis  and  Attica  (Plato,  Timceus,  p.  21,  and  Kritias,  p.  113). 
Plutarch,  Soldn,  c.  31. 
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Influence  of      Egypt  wos  first  uQreser vedly  opened  to  the  Greeks 
ofV^pt  to  during  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  about  b.c.  660 ; 
wmlercc,    gradually  it  became  much  frequented  by  them  for 
B.C.660.      military  or  commercial  purposes,  or  for  simple 
curiosity,  and  enlarged  the  range  of  their  thoughts 
and  observations,  while  it  also  imparted  to  them 
that  vein  of  mysticism,  which  overgrew  the  primi- 
tive simplicity  of  the  Homeric  religion,  and  of 
which  I  have  spoken  in  a  former  chapter.     They 
found  in  it  a  long-established  civilization,  colossal 
wonders  of  architecture,  and  a  certain  knowledge  of 
astronomy  and  geometry,  elementary  indeed,  but  in 
advance  of  their  own.     Moreover  it  was  a  portion 
of  their  present  world,  and  it  contributed  to  form 
in  them  an  interest  for  noting  and  describing  the 
actual  realities  before  them.    A  sensible  progress 
Progress—   is  made  in  the  Greek  mind  during  the  two  centuries 
SSi    froi»  B-c-  700  to  B.C.  500,  in  the  record  and  ar- 
— frOT^*that  rangement  of  historical  facts:  an  historical  sense 
period  to      arises  in  the  superior  intellects,  and  some  idea  of 

B.C.  600. 

evidence  as  a  discriminating  test  between  fact  and 
fiction.  And  this  progressive  tendency  was  further 
stimulated  by  increased  communication  and  by  more 
settled  and  peaceful  social  relations  between  the  va- 
rious members  of  the  Hellenic  world,  to  which  may 
be  added  material  improvements,  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  a  period  of  turbulence  and  revolution,  in 
the  internal  administration  of  each  separate  state. 
The  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian 
games  became  frequented  by  visitors  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Greece :  the  great  periodical  festival 
in  the  island  of  DSlos  brought  together  the  citizens 
of  every  Ionic  community,  with  their  wives  and 
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children,  and  an  ample  display  of  wealth  and  orna* 
ments^    Numerous  and  flourishing  colonies  were 
founded  in  Sicily,  the  south  of  Italy,  the  coasts  of 
Epirus,  and  of  the  Euxine  Sea :    the  Phokaeans 
explored  the  whole  of  the  Adriatic,  established 
Massalia,  and  penetrated  even  as  far  as  the  south 
of  Iberia,  with  which  they  carried  on  a  lucrative 
commerce*.    The  geographical  ideas  of  the  Greeks 
were  thus  both  expanded  and  rectified:  the  first 
preparation  of  a  map,  by  Anaximander  the  disciple 
of  Thalds,  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  science.     We 
may  note  the  ridicule  bestowed  by  Herodotus  both 
upon  the  supposed  people  called  Hyperboreans  and 
upon  the  idea  of  a  circumfluous  ocean-stream,  as 
demonstrating  the  progress  of  the  age  in  this  depart'^ 
ment  of  inquiry^.  And  even  earlier  than  Herodotus, 
Xanthus  had  noticed  the  occurrence  of  fossil  marine 
productions  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
led  him  to  reflections  on  the  changes  of  the  earth's 
surface  with  respect  to  land  and  water*. 
If  then  we  look  down  the  three  centuries  and  a 

'  Homer,  Hymn*  ad  Apollin.  155 ;  Thucyd.  iii.  104. 

*  Herodoti.  163. 

*  Herodot.  iv.  36.  ycXco  dc  ^peioDV  Ttjs  7r€pi6tovs  ypa^fravras  iroXXovC 
flhrj,  Koi  ovbtva  v6op  t)(ovTas  i^rjyrja-afuyov  ol  *QK€(iv6v  T€  ptoinra  ypd<f>ov<n 
ircpi|  rijp  yrjv^  iovccaf  levjcXorepca  &s  mro  r6pvw,  &c.,  ft  remark  probably 
directed  against  Hekatseus. 

Respecting  the  map  of  Anaximander,  Strabo,  i.  p.  7 ;  Biogen.  Laert. 
11.  1 ;  Agatbemer.  ap.  Geograpb.  Minor,  i.  1.  trp&ros  €T6kp,ija€  r^v  ot/cov 
futnjv  iv  irivoKi  ypa^ai, 

Aristagoras  of  MilStus,  wbo  visited  Sparta  to  solicit  aid  for  the  re- 
volted lonians  against  Darius,  brought  with  him  a  brazen  tablet  or  map, 
by  means  of  which  he  exhibited  the  relative  position  of  places  in  the 
Persian  empire  (Herodot.  v.  49). 

*  Xanthus  ap.  Strabo.  i.  p.  50;  xii.  p.  579.  Compare  Creuzer,  Frag- 
menta  Xanthi,  p.  162. 
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Altered  half  which  clapsed  between  the  commencement  of 
Judgment?  the  Olympic  sera  and  the  age  of  Herodotus  and 
ii^u^!"^  Thucydidds,  we  shall  discern  a  striking  advance  in 
*^-  the  Greeks, — ethical,  social  and  intellectual.     Posi- 

tive history  and  chronology  has  not  only  been 
created,  but  in  the  case  of  Thucydid^s,  the  qualities 
necessary  to  the  historiographer,  in  their  applica- 
tion to  recent  events,  have  been  developed  with  a 
degree  of  perfection  never  since  surpassed.  Men's 
minds  have  assumed  a  gentler  as  well  as  a  juster 
cast;  and  acts  come  to  be  criticised  with  refer* 
ence  to  their  bearing  on  the  internal  happiness  of 
a  well-regulated  community,  as  well  as  upon  the 
standing  harmony  of  fraternal  states.  While  Thu* 
cydidds  treats  the  habitual  and  licensed  piracy,  so 
coolly  alluded  to  in  the  Homeric  poems,  as  an  ob- 
solete enormity,  many  of  the  acts  described  in  the 
old  heroic  and  Theogonic  legends  were  found  not 
less  repugnant  to  this  improved  tone  of  feeling. 
The  battles  of  the  gods  with  the  Giants  and  Titans, 
• — the  castration  of  Uranus  by  his  son  Kronus, — 
the  cruelty,  deceit  and  licentiousness,  often  sup- 
posed both  in  the  gods  and  heroes,  provoked  strong 
disapprobation.  And  the  language  of  the  philoso- 
pher Xenophands,  who  composed  both  elegiac  and 
iambic  poems  for  the  express  purpose  of  denoun- 
cing such  tales,  is  as  vehement  and  unsparing  as 
that  of  the  Christian  writers,  who,  eight  c^ituries 
afterwards,  attacked  the  whole  scheme  of  paganism\ 
Nor  was  it  alone  as  an  ethical  and  social  critic 

^  Xenophan.  ap.  Sext.  Empiric,  adv.  Mathemat.  ix.  193.    Fragm.  1. 
Poet.  Gnec.  ed.  Schneidewin.    Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  18. 
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that  Xenophands  stood  distinguished.  He  was  one  com- 
of  a  great  and  eminent  triad — ^ThalSs  and  Pytha-  ™f^ph^^ 
goras  being  the  others — ^who,  in  the  sixth  century  iSds^^ 
before  the  Christian  sera,  first  opened  up  those  veins  py^J^^' 
of  speculative  philosophy  which  occupied  afterwards  ">• 
so  large  a  portion  of  Grecian  intellectual  energy. 
Of  the  material  differences  between  the  three  I  do 
not  here  speak ;  I  regard  them  only  in  reference  to 
the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  philosophy  which  pre- 
ceded them,  and  from  which  all  three  deviated 
by  a  step,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  all  the 
history  of  philosophy.  In  the  scheme  of  ideas 
common  to  Homer  and  to  the  Hesiodic  Theogony 
(as  has  been  already  stated),  we  find  nature  dis* 
tributed  into  a  variety  of  personal  agencies,  ad* 
ministered  according  to  the  volition  of  different 
Beings  more  or  less  analogous  to  man — each  of 
these  Beings  having  his  own  character,  attributes 
and  powers,  his  own  sources  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
and  his  own  especial '  sympathies  or  antipathies 
with  human  individuals;  each  being  determined 
to  act  or  forbear,  to  grant  favour  or  inflict  injury 
in  his  own  department  of  phaenomena,  according 
as  men,  or  perhaps  other  Beinga  analogous  to  him- 
self, might  conciliate  or  offend  him.  The  Gods, 
properly  so  called,  (those  who  bore  a  proper  name 
and  received  some  public  or  family  worship),  were 
the  most  commanding  and  capital  members  amidst 
this  vast  network  of  agents  visible  and  invisible, 
spread  over  the  universe^  The  whole  view  of 
nature  was  purely  religious  and  subjective,  the 
spontaneous   suggestion   of  the  early  mind.      It 

^  Hedod,  0pp.  Di.  122;  Homer,  Hymn,  ad  V«Ber.  2G0. 
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proceeded  from  the  instinctive  tendencies  of  the 
feelings  and  imagination  to  transport,  to  the  world 
without,  the  familiar  type  of  volition  and  conscious 
personal  action:  above  all  it  took  deep  hold  of 
the  emotions,  from  the  widely  extended  sympathy 
which  it  so  perpetually  called  forth  between  man 
and  nature  ^ 
Impenotial  The  first  attempt  to  disenthral  the  philosophic 
ceivedMftn  intellect  from  this  all-personifying  religious  faith, 
ttudy.  and  to  constitute  a  method  of  interpreting  nature 
distinct  from  the  spontaneous  inspirations  of  un* 
taught  minds,  is  to  be  found  in  ThalSs,  XenophanSs 
and  Pythagoras,  in  the  sixth  century  before  the 
Christian  aera.  It  is  in  them  that  we  first  find  the 
idea  of  Person  tacitly  set  aside  or  limited,  and  an 
impersonal  Nature  conceived  as  the  object  of  study. 
The  divine  husband  and  wife,  Oceanus  and  Tfithys, 
parents  of  many  gods  and  of  the  Oceanic  nymphs, 
together  with  the  avenging  goddess  Styx,  are  trans- 
lated into  the  material  substance  water ^  or,  as  we 
ought  rather  to  say,  the  Fluid :  and  ThalSs  set  him- 
self to  prove  that  water  was  the  primitive  element, 
out  of  which  all  the  different  natural  substances 
had  been  formed^.  He,  as  well  as  Xenophands 
and  Pythagoras,  started  the  problem  of  physical 
philosophy,  with  its  objective  character  and  invari- 
able laws,  to  be  discoverable  by  a  proper  and  me- 
thodical application  of  the  human  intellect.  The 
Greek  word  $v<ric,  denoting  nature,  and  its  deriva* 
tives  physics  and  physiology,  unknown  in  that  large 

^  A  defence  of  the  primitiye  faith,  on  this  ground^  is  found  in  Flu- 
tarch,  Qusestion.  Sympos.  vii.  4, 4/ p.  703. 
'  Aristotel.  Metaphys.  i.  3. 
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sense  to  Homer  or  Hesiod,  as  well  as  the  word 
Kosmos  to  denote  the  mundane  system,  first  ap« 
pears  with  these  philosophers  \  The  elemental 
analysis  of  ThalSs — the  one  unchangeable  cosmic 
substance,  varying  only  in  appearance,  but  not  in 
reality,  as  suggested  by  Xenophan6s, — ^and  the  geo- 
metrical and  arithmetical  combinations  of  Pytha- 
goras,— all  these  were  different  ways  of  approach- 
ing the  explanation  of  physical  phsenomena,  and 
each  gave  rise  to  a  distinct  school  or  succession  of 
philosophers.  But  they  all  agreed  in  departing 
from  the  primitive  method,  and  in  recognising  de- 
terminate properties,  invariable  sequences,  and  ob- 
jective truth,  in  nature — either  independent  of 
willing  or  designing  agents,  or  serving  to  these 
latter  at  once  as  an  indispensable  subject-matter 
and  as  a  limiting  condition.  XenophanSs  dis- 
claimed openly  all  knowledge  respecting  the  gods, 
and  pronounced  that  no  man  could  have  any  means 
of  ascertaining  when  he  was  right  and  when  he  was 
wrong,  in  affirmations  respecting  them':  while 
Pythagoras  represents  in  part  the  scientific  tenden^ 

^  Plutarch,  Placit.  Philos.  ii.  1 ;  also  Stobieus^  Eclog.  Physic,  i.  22, 
where  the  difference  between  the  Homeric  expressions  and  those  of  the 
subsequent  philosophers  is  seen.  Damm,  Lexic.  Homeric,  v.  ^*ris ; 
Aleiiander  von  Humboldt,  liCo5fiio«,  p.  76,  the  note  9  on  page  62  of  that 
admirable  work. 

The  title  of  the  treatises  of  the  early  philosophers  (Melissus,  Dlmo« 
kritus,  Parmenidds,  EmpedoklSs,  Alkmae^n^  &c.)  was  frequently  UtpX 
4>v(reo9ff  (Galen,  0pp.  tom.  i.  p.  56,  ed.  Basil). 
*  Xenophan.  ap.  Sext.  Empiric,  vii.  50 ;  viii,  326.— 

Kal  TO  fx€v  otv  cra<^ff  othis  dinip  idey,  oCrt  ris  i<rrt¥ 
Eidflbff  aiinfii  B€&p  T€  Koi  &arira  Xcytt  irepl  iroyrwy 
£2  yhp  KCLi  t6,  itakurra  rvxoi  rmXtcrnipop  c{irfll>v, 
Avro^  6fua£  cvk  oldt,  ddicor  d*  cVi  irao-i  Wrvxrac, 
Compare  Aristotel.  De  Xenophane,  Zenone,  et  Gorgift,  capp.  1-2. 
VOL.  I.  2  K 
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cies  of  bis  age,  in  part  also  the  spirit  of  mysticism 
and  of  special  fraternities  for  religious  and  ascetic 
observance,  which  became  difiused  throughout 
Greece  in  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
aera.  This  was  another  point  which  placed  him  in 
antipathy  with  the  simple,  unconscious,  and  demon- 
strative faith  of  the  old  poets,  as  well  as  with  the 
current  legend. 

If  these  distinguished  men,  when  they  ceased  to 
follow  the  primitive  instinct  of  tracing  the  phaeno- 
mena  of  nature  to  personal  and  designing  agents, 
passed  over,  not  at  once  to  induction  and  observa- 
tion, but  to  a  misemploy ment  of  abstract  words, 
substituting  metaphysical  eiddla  in  the  place  of 
polytheism,  and  to  an  exaggerated  application  of 
certain  narrow  physical  theories — we  must  re-> 
member  that  nothing  else  could  be  expected  from 
the  scanty  stock  of  facts  then  accessible,  and  that 
the  most  profound  study  of  the  human  mind  points 
out  such  transition  as  an  inevitable  law  of  intellec* 
tual  progress  ^  At  present  we  have  to  compare 
them  only  with  that  state  of  the  Greek  mind^  which 
they  partially  superseded,  and  with  which  they 
were  in  decided  opposition.  The  rudiments  of 
physical   science   were  conceived   and  developed 

^  See  the  treatise  of  M.  Auguste  Comte  {Cours  de  Ph$io9ophie  Pon* 
twe),  and  his  doctrine  of  the  thzee  successive  stages  of  the  human  mind 
in  reference  to  scientific  study — the  theological,  the  metaphysical  and 
the  positive;— a  doctrine  laid  down  generally  in  his  first  lecture  (vol.  i. 
p.  4-12),  and  largely  applied  and  illustrated  throughout  his  instructive 
work.  It  is  also  re-stated  and  elucidated  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  in 
his  System  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive,  vol.  ii.  p.  610. 

*  "  Human  wisdom  {dpSpmrimi  (ratfiia),  as  contrasted  wiih  the  primi- 
tive theology  (ol  dpxaioi  koi  btarpifimfTtt  irfpl  rhs  &€o\oyias),"  to  take 
the  words  of  Aristotle  (Meteorolog.  ii,  1.  pp.  41-42,  ed.  Tauchnita), 
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among  saperior  men ;  but  the  religious  feeling  of  oppositioii 
the  mass  was  averse  to  them ;  and  the  aversion,  scientific 
though  gradually  mitigated,  never  wholly  died  away.  Se^r^  *' 
Some  of  the  philosophers  were  not  backward  in  jng^^Ae^" 
charging  others  with  irreligion,  while  the  multitude  '°"***^«'' 
seems  to  have  felt  the  same  sentiment  more  or  less 
towards  all — or  towards  that  postulate  of  constant 
sequences,  with  determinate  conditions  of  occur- 
rence, which  scientific  study  implies,  and  which 
they  could  not  reconcile  with  their  belief  in  the 
agency  of  the  gods,  to  whom  they  were  constantly 
praying  for  special  succour  and  blessings. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  scientific  and  the  How  dealt 
religious  point  of  view  was  dealt  with  differently  ferent  pw^ 
by  diflferent  philosophers.     Thus  Sokratfis  openly  *°»°p''«"- 
admitted  it,  and  assigned  to  each  a  distinct  and  in- 
dependent province.     He  distributed  phaenomena 
into  two  classes:   one  wherein  the  connection  of 
antecedent  and  consequent  was  invariable  and  as- 
certainable by  human  study,  and  therefore  future 
results  accessible  to  a  well-instructed  foresight; 
the  other,  and  those,  too,  the  most  comprehensive 
and  important,  which  the  gods  had  reserved  for 
themselves  and  their  own  unconditional  agency,  sokntds. 
wherein  there  was  no  invariable  or  ascertainable 
sequence,  and  where  the  result  could  only  be  fore- 
known by  some  omen,  prophecy,  or  other  special 
inspired  communication  from  themselves.     Each  of 
these  classes  was  essentially  distinct,  and  required 
to  be  looked  at  and  dealt  with  in  a  manner  radi- 
cally incompatible  with  the  other.     Sokratds  held 
it  wrong  to  apply  the  scientific  interpretation  to 
the  latter,  or  the  theological  interpretation  to  the 

2k2 
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former.     Physics  and  astronomy,  in  his  opinion, 
belonged  to  the  divine  class  of  phaenomena,  in  which 
human   research    was    insane,  fruitlessi    and  im- 
piollS^ 
Hippo.  On  the  other  hand,  HippokratSs,  the  contempo- 

rary of  Sokrat6s,  denied  the  discrepancy,  and 
merged  into  one  those  two  classes  of  phsenomena, 
— the  divine  and  the  scientifically  determinable,— 
which  the  latter  had  put  asunder.  Hippokrat^d 
treated  all  phaenomena  as  at  once  both  divine  and 
scientifically  determinable.  In  discussing  certain 
peculiar  bodily  disorders  found  among  the  Scy- 
thians, he  observes,  *'The  Scythians  themselves 
ascribe  the  cause  of  this  to  God,  and  reverence 
and  bow  down  to  such  sufferers,  each  man  fear- 
ing that  he  may  suffer  the  like  :  and  I  myself  think 

^  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  1,  6-9.  T^  ficv  dvteyKoia  (SoK/Nzn^r)  avpfficv" 
\tv€  Kcu  irparT€W,  &s  iv6yn(iiv  apurr'  Av  irpax'SrjvM^  vep\  de  tcw  adrfKnp 
Sttc^s  dnoPficroiTo,  fiayT€Va'Ofi€vovs  cWc/jiireVy  ei  iroirjTca.  Kal  tow  fUk» 
\ovTas  oXkovs  t€  Kal  noXcis  KakS>s  otx^crcty  fiavTiiajs  Z^  irpoaBtitrBtw 
TfKTovuc^v  flip  yap  rj  ^oXicf  vrtie^y  ij  y€&pyiK6v  fj  dv0pwra»  dpxiKbv,  rj  r&P 
roiovr<av  Zpyav  cfrraortic^i^,  Pj  XoyurriKhv,  ^  oiKovofiiKhv,  Ij  arparqyuAv 
y€y€a'OaL,  ircarrayh  roiavra,  paOrffiaTa  koX  dvBp&nov  yv^fuj  alp€T€av,  cmS- 
fu(fv  e7i/af  tA  Bi  [ifyia-Ta  r&v  iv  tovtoh  tiprj    tovs   B^ovs   iavrois 

KaraXeifreaOai,    &v   ovbiv   btjXop  tluat  toU  dv6p&irois Toits  de 

uf/dcy  Tav  TOiovrav  otOficVovr  €ivai  baifi6viov,  dXXa  irdvra  r^s  dpBpwrivffs 
yp&prfs,  baifiop^p  €(firi'  ^aifiovqp  be  Koi  tovs  iiapreuofitpovs  A  rois  dv$p&» 

itois  tfboiKap  ol  6to\  paBova-i   buiKpiveip .*'£^i7  dc  dciy,  A  fitp  pa^ 

Sopras  TTOiCii/  edooKav  ol  6€o\,  fiapBdvtip*  &  hi  pij  btjXa  rois  dvBpcairois  core, 
wapaaBai  Btii  pAPTiKrfs  wapa  Tci>p  Bc&p  7rvp6dp(a6ar  tovs  Beovs  yap,  oTs 
&p  ^a-ip  tkf<o,  trrfpatptip.  Compare  also  Memorab.  iv.  7>  7 ;  and  Cyro* 
psed.  i.  6,  3,  23-46. 

Physical  and  astronomical  phaenomena  are  classified  by  Sokrates 
among  the  divine  class,  interdicted  to  human  study  (Memor.  i.  1,  13):  ra 
Bita  or  Baip6pta  as  opposed  to  TdpBponnita.  Plato  (Phileb.  c.  16 ;  Legg.  x. 
p.  886-889 ;  xii.  p.  967)  held  the  sun  and  stars  to  be  gods,  each  ani- 
mated with  its  special  soul :  he  allowed  astronomical  investigation  to 
the  extent  necessary  for  avoiding  blasphemy  respecting  these  beings--- 
f^XP*  rov  p,ri  3Xa<r^fieiy  w€p\  qvrd  (vii.  821). 
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too  that  these  affections,  as  well  as  all  others,  are 
divine :  no  one  among  them  is  either  more  divine 
or  more  human  than  another,  but  all  are  on  the 
same  footing,  and  all  divine  ;  nevertheless  each  of 
them  has  its  own  physical  concfitions,  and  not  one 
occfurs  without  such  physical  conditions\" 

A  third  distinguished  philosopher  of  the  same  AnaxR. 
day,  Anaxagoras,  allegorising  Zeus  and  the  other  ^**""' 
personal  gods,  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  one  com- 
mon pervading  Mind,  as  having  first  established 
order  and  system  in  the  mundane  aggregate,  which 
had  once  been  in  a  state  of  chaos — and  as  still 
manifesting  its  uninterrupted  agency  for  wise  and 
good  purposes.  This  general  doctrine  obtained 
much  admiration  from  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  but 
they  at  the  same  time  remarked  with  surprise,  that 
Anaxagoras  never  made  any  use  at  all  of  his  own 
general  doctrine  for  the  explanation  of  the  phaeno- 

'  HippokraUs,  De  Aere^  Lods  et  Aquis^  c.  22  (p.  78>  edit.  Littr^ 
aect.  106,  ed.  Petersen)  •."ETiTeirpb^TovrfOia-ievvovxtaiyiyvovrai  olirkeU 
OTOi  €V  iKoBjitrt,  KCLi  ywcucrjta  tpydCovrtu  Koi  &9  ai  ywaucts  htaKiyovrai 
r€  Sfuntos'  JcoXcvvrai  re  ol  roiovroi  apav^pt€is.  01  fUv  oZv  iirixc^pioi  rrlv 
oItLtjv  irpoariBfcuri  6t^  nai  a-t^oprai  romow  roifs  dv6pmrovi  KoXvpoa-Kv* 
viovaiy  htboiKi6r€s  nfp\  ioaSJrf&v  tKCurroi,  *Efiol  di  #cat  avr€^  ^Keeiravra 
rh  irdOea  Btia  ehai,  Kal  rSKka  ndvra,  Kal  ov^iv  h-fpov  mpov  Bti&repov 
ovde  avOpwiriv^tpov,  aKKa  wdyra  Btia*  tKacrov  dc  tx<ii  (jivaiv  r&v  rounn 
r€<ov,  Koi  ovbev  Sv€v  (jyutrios  yiyverai,  Kai  tovto  r6  ndOosj  &s  fioi  doiccct 
yiyvftrBcUj  <f>pda'a>,  &c. 

Again,  sect.  112.  'AXXa  yap^  &a'Trep  koi  nporepov  t\€$a.  Beta  fuv  Koi 
Tovrd  fori  6fJLol<os  roiai  aXXoton,  yiyverai  be  Kara  (fivfriv  eicaara. 

Compare  the  remarkable  treatise  of  Hippokrat^s,  De  Morbo  Sacro, 
capp.  1  &  18,  vol.  vi.  p.  352-394,  ed.  Littr^.  See  this  opinion  of  Hip- 
pokrat^s  illustrated  by  the  doctrines  of  some  physical  philosophers  stated 
in  Aristotle,  Physic,  ii.  8.  &aiTep  vet  6  Zevsy  ovx  oir&s  rhv  airov  av(ri(rffy 
dXX'  ii  dvdyiajs,  &c.  Some  valuable  observations  on  the  method  of 
Hippokrat^  are  also  found  in  Plato,  Phsdr.  p.  270. 
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mena  of  nature, — ^that  he  looked  for  nothing  but 
physical  causes  and  connecting  laws\ — so  that  in 
fact  the  spirit  of  his  particular  researches  was  not 
materially  different  from  those  of  Demokritus  or 
Leukippus,  whatever  might  be  the  difference  in 
their  general  theories.  His  investigations  in  me- 
teorology and  astronomy,  treating  the  heavenly 
bodies  as  subjects  for  calculation,  have  been  aU 
ready  noticed  as  offensive,  not  only  to  the  general 
public  of  Greece,  but  even  to  Sokratte  himself 
among  them  :  he  was  tried  at  Athens,  and  seems 
to  have  escaped  condemnation  only,  by  voluntary 
exile*. 

*  See  the  graphic  picture  in  Plato,  Phsedon.  p.  97-98  (cap.  46-47): 
compare  Plato,  Legg.  sii.  p.  967 ;  Aristotel.  Metaphyaic.  i.  p.  1^14 
(ed.  Brandis) ;  Plutarch.  Defect.  Oracul.  p.  435. 

Simplicius,  Commentar.  in  Aristotel.  Physic,  p.  38.  kat  ontp  de  6  iv 
^aitoiVi  ^^KpQTJjf  cyicaXei  r^  *Ava$ay6fH^  t6  cV  tats  t&v  tearA.  fupoi  oZtco- 
\oyiais  firf  r^  v^  Mxpfio^ai,  oKkh  rais  vXixcus  dvroddo'ccrti',  oliuiiov  ^v  ry 
<f>va'io\oyva.  Anaxagoras  thought  that  the  superior  intelligence  of  men, 
as  compared  with  other  animals,  arose  from  his  possession  of  hands 
(Aristot.  de  Part.  Animal,  iv.  10.  p.  687>  ed.  Bekk.). 

'  Xenophdn,  Memorab.  iv.  7*  Sokrat^s  said,  ital  trapa^poi^o-ai  r^ 
raOra  fupifjLV&vTa  olHtv  ffrrov  fj  *A»a^ay6pas  irap€xl>p6vri<r€Vi  6  fUyiarop 
fppovriatis  fir\  rw  rhs  r&v  6€&p  ija)xapai  iiviy^lfrBtUi  &o.  Compare  Schau- 
bach,  AnaxagorsB  Fragment,  p.  50-141 ;  Plutarch,  Mikias,  23,  and 
Perikl^  .6-32 ;  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  10-14. 

The  Ionic  philosophy,  from  which  Anaxagoras  receded  more  in  lan- 
guage than  in  spirit,  seems  to  have  been  the  least  popukr  of  all  the 
schools,  though  some  of  the  commentators  treat  it  as  conformable  to 
vulgar  opinion,  because  it  confined  itself  for  the  most  part  to  pheno- 
menal explanations,  and  did  not  recognise  the  wmmetia  of  Plato,  or  the 
r6  h  vofjrhw  of  ParmenidSs, — "  qualis  fuit  lonicorum)  quse  tum  domina- 
batur,  ratio,  vulgari  opinione  et  communi  sensu  comprobata"  (Karsten, 
Parmenidis  Fragment.,  De  Paimenidis  Philosophii,  p.  154).  This  is  a 
mistake :  the  Ionic  philosophers,  who  constantly  searched  for  and  in^ 
sisted  upon  physical  laws,  came  more  directly  into  conflict  with  the  sen* 
timent  of  the  multitude  than  the  Eleatic  school. 

The  larger  atmospheric  phaenomenawere  connected  in  the  most  inti* 
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The  three  eminent  men  just  named^  all  essen- 
tially different  from  each  other,  may  be  taken  as 
illustrations  of  the  philosophical  mind  of  Greece 
during  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  Sci- 
entific pursuits  had  acquired  a  powerful  hold,  and 
adjusted  themselves  in  various  ways  with  the  pre- 
valent religious  feelings  of  the  age.  Both  Hippo- 
kratSs  and  Anaxagoras  modified  their  ideas  of  the 
divine  agency,  so  as  to  suit  their  thirst  for  scien- 
tific research.  According  to  the  former,  the  gods 
were  the  really  efiicient  agents  in  the  production 
of  all  phaenomena, — the  mean  and  indifferent  not 
less  than  the  terrific  or  tutelary.  Being  thus  alike 
connected  with  all  phaenomena,  they  were  specially 
associated  with  none — and  the  proper  task  of  the 
inquirer  was,  to  find  out  those  rules  and  conditions 
by  which  (he  assumed)  their  agency  was  always 
determined,  and  according  to  which  it  might  be 
foretold.  And  this  led  naturally  to  the  proceeding 
which  Plato  and  Aristotle  remark  in  Anaxagoras, 
•—that  the  all-governing  and  Infinite  Mind,  having 
been  announced  in  sublime  language  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  treatise,  was  afterwards  left  out  of  sight, 
and  never  applied  to  the  explanation  of  particular 
phaBuomena,  being  as  much  consistent  with  one  Contrasted 

,.^         .       '  .  ,  ,  vT  L         withGre- 

modmcation  of  nature  as  with  another.    Now  such  a  cian  reii. 
view  of  the  divine  agency  could  never  be  reconciled  «®"*^  •• 
with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  ordinary  Grecian 

mate  manner  with  Grecian  religious  feeling  and  uneasiness  (see  Demo- 
kritus  ap.  Sect.  Empiric,  ix.  sect.  19-24.  p.  662-564,  Fabric.)  t  the 
attempts  of  Anaxagoras  and  Demokritus  to  explain  them  were  more 
displeasing  to  the  public  than  the  Platonic  speculations  (Demokritus 
ap.  Aristot.  Meteorol.  ii.  7 ;  Stobrous,  Eclog.  Physic,  p.  594 :  compare 
Mullacfa,  Democriti  fVngmenta,  lib.  iv.  p.  394), 
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believer,  even  as  they  stood  in  the  time  of  Anaxa- 
goras ;  still  less  could  it  have  been  reconciled  with 
those  of  the  Homeric  man,  more  than  three  centuries 
earlier.  By  him  Zeus  and  Ath6nd  were  conceived  as 
definite  Persons,  objects  of  special  reverence,  hopes, 
and  fears,  and  animated  with  peculiar  feelings, 
sometimes  of  favour,  sometimes  of  wrath,  towards 
himself  or  his  family  or  country.  They  were  pro- 
pitiated by  his  prayers,  and  prevailed  upon  to  lend 
him  succour  in  danger — but  offended  and  disposed 
to  bring  evil  upon  him  if  he  omitted  to  render 
thanks  or  sacrifice.  This  sense  of  individual  com- 
munion with,  and  dependence  upon  them,  was  the 
essence  of  his  faith ;  and  with  that  faith,  the  all- 
pervading  Mind  proclaimed  by  Anaxagoras — which 
had  no  more  concern  with  one  man  or  one  phaeno- 
menon  than  with  another, — could  never  be  brought 
into  harmony.  Nor  could  the  believer,  while  he 
prayed  with  sincerity  for  special  blessings  or  pro- 
tection from  the  gods,  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  of 
Hippokratfis,  that  their  agency  was  governed  by 
constant  laws  and  physical  conditions. 
Treatment        That  radical  discord  between  the  mental  impulses 

ofSokratfis        -       .  if*  i  •    i  •/• 

by  the  of  scieuce  and  religion,  which  manifests  itself  so  de- 
cisively during  the  most  cultivated  ages  of  Greece, 
and  which  harassed  more  or  less  so  many  of  the 
philosophers,  produced  its  most  afilicting  result  ia 
the  condemnation  of  Sokratds  by  the  Athenians. 
According  to  the  remarkable  passage  recently  cited 
from  Xenophdn,  it  will  appear  that  Sokratfis  agreed 
with  his  countrymen  in  denouncing  physical  spe- 
culations as  impious, — that  he  recognised  the  reli- 
gious process  of  discovery  as  a  peculiar  branch,  co- 
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ordinate  with  the  scientific, — and  that  he  laid  down 
a  theory,  of  which  the  basis  was,  the  confessed  diver* 
gence  of  these  two  processes  from  the  beginning— 
thereby  seemingly  satisfying  the  exigences  of  reli- 
gious hopes  and  fears  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of 
reason,  in  her  ardour  for  ascertaining  the  invariable 
laws  of  phsenomena,  on  the  other.  We  may  remark 
that  the  theory  of  this  religious  and  extra-scientific 
process  of  discovery  was  at  that  time  sufficiently 
complete ;  for  SokratSs  could  point  out,  that  those 
anomalous  phaenomena  which  the  gods  had  reserved 
for  themselves,  and  into  which  science  was  forbid- 
den to  pry,  were  yet  accessible  to  the  seekings  of 
the  pious  man,  through  oracles,  omens,  and  other 
exceptional  means  of  communication  which  di- 
vine benevolence  vouchsafed  to  keep  open.  Con- 
sidering thus  to  how  great  an  extent  Sokratds  was 
identified  in  feeling  with  the  religious  public  of 
Athens,  and  considering  moreover  that  his  per- 
formance of  open  religious  duties  was  assiduous — 
we  might  wonder,  as  Xenoph6ndoes  wonder*,  how 
it  could  have  happened  that  the  Athenian  dikasts 
mistook  him  at  the  end  of  his  life  for  an  irreligious 
man.  But  we  see,  by  the  defence  which  Xenophdn 
as  well  as  Plato  gives  for  him,  that  the  Athenian 
public  really  considered  him,  in  spite  of  his  own 
disclaimer,  as  homogeneous  with  Anaxagoras  and 
the  other  physical  inquirers,  because  he  had  applied 
similar  scientific  reasonings  to  moral  and  social 
phaenomena.  They  looked  upon  him  with  the  same 
displeasure  as  he  himself  felt  towards  the  physical 
philosophers,  and  we  cannot  but  admit  that  in  this 

*  Xenophon,  Memontb.  i.  1. 
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respect  they  were  more  unfortunately  consistent 
than  he  was.  It  is  trae  that  the  mode  of  defence 
adopted  by  SokratSs  contributed  much  to  the  ver*- 
dict  found  against  him,  and  that  he  was  Airther 
weighed  down  by  private  offence  given  to  powerful 
individuals  and  professions ;  but  all  these  separate 
antipathies  found  their  best  account  in  swelling  the 
cry  against  him  as  an  over-curious  sceptic,  and  an 
impious  innovator. 
sciasion  Now  the  scissiou  thus  produced  between  the  su- 

the'Iupe.  perior  minds  and  the  multitude,  in  consequence  of 
Mdtibr  th^  development  of  science  and  the  scientific  point 
— hl^'"rt-  of  view,  is  a  fact  of  great  moment  in  the  history  of 
ant  in  re-  Greek  progrcss,  and  forms  an  important  contrast 
the  mythes.  betwceu  the  age  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  and  that  of 
Thucydidds;  though  in  point  of  fact,  even  the  mul- 
titude, during  this  later  age,  were  partially  modified 
by  those  very  scientific  views  which  they  regarded 
with  disfavour.  And  we  must  keep  in  view  the 
primitive  religious  faith,  once  universal  and  unob- 
structed, but  subsequently  disturbed  by  the  intru- 
sions of  science ;  we  must  follow  the  great  change, 
as  well  in  respect  to  enlarged  intelligence  as  to  re* 
finement  of  social  and  ethical  feelings  among  the 
Greeks,  from  the  Hesiodic  times  downward,  in 
order  to  render  some  account  of  the  altered  manner 
in  which  the  ancient  mythes  came  to  be  dealt  with. 
These  mythes,  the  spontaneous  growth  of  a  crea- 
tive and  personifying  interpretation  of  nature,  had 
struck  root  in  Grecian  associations  at  a  time  when 
the  national  faith  required  no  support  from  what 
we  call  evidence.  They  were  now  submitted  not 
simply  to  a  feeling,  imagining,  and  believing  public. 
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but  also  to  Special  classes  of  instructed  men,^^phi-» 
losopherS)  historians,  ethical  teachers,  and  critics, — 
and  to  a  public  partially  modified  by  their  ideas  ^  as 
well  as  improved  by  a  wider  practical  experience. 
They  were  not  intended  for  such  an  audience;  they 
had  ceased  to  be  in  complete  harmony  even  with 
the  lower  strata  of  intellect  and  sentiment, — much 
more  so  with  the  higher.  But  they  were  the  che« 
rished  inheritance  of  a  past  time ;  they  were  inter^ 
woven  in  a  thousand  ways  with  the  religious  faith, 
the  patriotic  retrospect,  and  the  national  worship, 
of  every  Grecian  community ;  the  general  type  of 
the  mythe  was  the  ancient^  famiUar  and  universal 
form  of  Grecian  thought,  which  even  the  most  cul- 

'  It  is  carious  to  see  that  some  of  the  most  recondite  doctrines  of 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy  were  actuidly  hronght  before  the  general 
Syracusan  public  in  the  comedies  of  Epichannus :  "  In  comcediis  suis 
personas  ssepe  ita  coUoqui  fecit,  ut  sententias  Pjrthagoricas  et  in  uni- 
▼ersum  snblhnia  vitse  praicepta  immisceret  ^'  (Grysari  De  Doriensium 
ComcBdift,  p.  Ill,  Col.  1828).  The  fragments  preserved  in  Diogen. 
Laert.  (iii.  9-17)  present  both  criticisms  upon  the  Hesiodic  doctrine  of 
a  primseral  chaos,  and  an  exposition  of  the  archetypal  and  immutable 
ideas  (as  opposed  to  the  fluctuating  phenomena  of  sense)  which  Plato 
afterwards  adopted  and  systematised. 

Epichannus  seems  to  have  combined  with  this  abstruse  philosophy  a 
strong  vein  of  comic  shrewdness  and  some  turn  to  scepticism  (Cicero, 
Epistol.  ad  Attic,  i.  19) :  "ut  crebro  mihi  vafer  ille  Siculus  Epidiarmus 
insusurret  cantilenam  suam."  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  258.  Na^e 
Koi  fuiipaa-*  dtrtartiP'  &p$pa  ravra  r&U  <f}p€V&p,  Z&fA€v  dpiBfji^  koX  Xo- 
ywftif'  ravra  yap  o-mC^i  ffporovs.  Also  his  contemptuous  ridieule  of 
the  prophetesses  of  his  time  who  cheated  foolish  women  out  of  their 
money,  pretending  to  universal  knowledge,  xal  nmrra  yiyv^a-Kovri  r^ 
Tifvav  \6y^  (ap.  Pcr.uo.  ix.  81).  See,  about  Epicharmus,  0.  Miiller, 
Dorians,  iv.  7»  4. 

These  dramas  seem  to  have  been  exhibited  at  Syracuse  between  480 
-460  B.C.,  anterior  even  to  Chionidte  and  Magnus  at  Athens  (Aristot. 
Poet.  c.  3) :  he  says  iroXX^  ir/x^por,  which  can  hardly  be  literally 
exact.  The  critics  of  the  Horatian  age  looked  upon  Epicharmus  as  the 
prototype  of  Plautus  (Hor.  Epistol.  ii.  1,  68). 
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tivated  men  had  imbibed  in  their  childhood  from 
the  poets  \  and  by  which  they  were  to  a  certain  de- 
gree unconsciously  enslaved.  Taken  as  a  whole 
the  mythes  had  acquired  prescriptive  and  inefface- 
able possession :  to  attack^  call  in  question,  or  re- 
pudiate them^  was  a  task  painful  even  to  under-^ 
take,  and  far  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to  ac- 
complish. 
Themythet  For  thcsc  reasous,  the  anti-mythic  vein  of  criti- 
datedtoa  cism  was  of  uo  cffcct  as  a  destroying  force,  but 
feeling  and  ueverthelcss  its  dissolving,  decomposing  and  trans- 
jadgement.  fQ^uing  influence  was  very  considerable.  To  accom- 
modate the  ancient  mythes  to  an  improved  tone  of 
sentiment  and  a  newly  created  canon  of  credibility, 
was  a  function  which  even  the  wisest  Greeks  did 
not  disdain,  and  which  occupied  no  small  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  intellectual  activity  of  the  nation. 
The  mythes  were  looked  at  from  a  point  of  view 
completely  foreign  to  the  reverential  curiosity  and 
literal  imaginative  faith  of  the  Homeric  man ;  they 
were  broken  up  and  recast  in  order  to  force  them 
into  new  moulds  such  as  their  authors  had  never 
conceived.  We  may  distinguish  four  distinct  classes 
of  minds,  in  the  literary  age  now  under  examina- 
tion, as  having  taken  them  in  hand — the  poets^ 
the  logographers,  the  philosophers,  and  the  histo- 
rians. 

With  the  poets  and  logographers,  the  mythical 

'  The  third  book  of  the  Republic  of  Plato  is  particularly  striking  in 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  poets  in  education  :  see  also  his  treatise  De 
Legg.  vii.  p.  810-811.  Some  teachers  made  their  pupils  learn  whole 
poets  by  heart  {okovs  Trotip-as  iKfiavBavwv),  others  preferred  extracts  and 
selections. 
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persons  are  real  predecessors,  and  the  mythical  '^l^^ 
world  an  antecedent  fact ;  but  it  is  divine  and  he-  graphew. 
roic  reality,  not  human ;  the  present  is  only  half- 
brother  of  the  past  (to  borrow^  an  illustration  from 
Pindar  in  his  allusion  to  gods  and  men)  remotely 
and  generically,  but  not  closely  and  specifically, 
analogous  to  it.  As  a  general  habit,  the  old  feel- 
ings  and  the  old  unconscious  faith,  apart  from  all 
proof  or  evidence,  still  remain  in  their  minds ;  but 
recent  feelings  have  grown  up,  which  compel  them 
to  omit,  to  alter,  sometimes  even  to  reject  and  con- 
demn, particular  narratives. 

Pindar  repudiates  some  stories  and  transforms  nndar. 
others,  because  they  are  inconsistent  with  his  con- 
ceptions of  the  gods.  Thus  he  formally  protests 
against  the  tale  that  Pelops  had  been  killed  and 
served  up  at  table  by  his  father,  for  the  immortal 
gods  to  eat ;  he  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  imputing 
to  them  so  horrid  an  appetite ;  he  pronounces  the 
tale  to  have  been  originally  fabricated  by  a  slan- 
derous neighbour.  Nor  can  he  bring  himself  to 
recount  the  quarrels  between  different  gods*.  The 
amours  of  Zeus  and  Apollo  are  noway  displeasing 
to  him  ;  but  he  occasionally  suppresses  some  of 
the  simple  details  of  the  old  mythe,  as  deficient  in 
dignity :  thus,  according  to  the  Hesiodic  narrative, 
Apollo  was  informed  by  a  raven  of  the  infidelity  of 
the  nymph  Kor6nis :  but  the  mention  of  the  raven 
did  not  appear  to  Pindar  consistent  with  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  god,  and  he  therefore  wraps  up  the  mode 

*  Pindar,  Nem.vi.  1.    Compare  Sixnonid^s,  Fragm.  1  (Gaisford). 
'  Pindar,  Olmyp.  i.  30-65 ;  ix.  32-45. 
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of  detection  in  yague  and  mysterious  langaage\ 
He  feels  considerable  repugnance  to  the  character 
of  Odysseus,  and  intimates  more  than  once  that 
Homer  has  unduly  exalted  him,  by  force  of  po^ 
etical  artifice.  With  the  character  of  the  iBakid 
Ajax,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy, as  well  as  with  his  untimely  and  inglorious 
death,  occasioned  by  the  undeserved  preference  of 
a  less  worthy  rival^.  He  appeals  for  his  authority 
usually  to  the  Muse,  but  sometimes  to  ^*  ancient 
sayings  of  men,"  accompanied  with  a  general  allu- 
sion to  story-tellers  and  bards, — admitting  however 
that  these  stories  present  great  discrepancy,  and 
sometimes  that  they  are  false^.  Yet  the  marvel- 
lous and  the  supernatural  afford  no  ground  what- 
ever for  rejecting  a  story:  Pindar  makes  an  express 
declaratioD  to  this  effect  in  reference  to  the  ro- 
mantic adventures  of  Perseus  and  the  Gorgon's 
head^.  He  treats  even  those  mythical  characters, 
which  conflict  the  most  palpably  with  positive 
experience,  as  connected  by  a  real  genealogical 
thread  with  the  world  before  him.  Not  merely 
the  heroes  of  Troy  and  Thdbes,  and  the  demigod 
seamen  of  Jas6n  in  the  ship  Arg6,  but  also  the 

*  Pyth.  iii.  25.  See  the  aUusions  to  Semeld,  Alkm^na,  and  Danadb 
Pyth.  iii.  98;  Nem.  x.  10.    Compare  also  supra,  chap.  ix.  p.  245. 

*  Pindar,  Nem.  vii,  20-30;  viii.  23-31.    lathm.  iii.  50-60. 

It  seems  to  he  sympathy  for  Ajax^  in  odes  addressed  to  nohle  JSgi«* 
netan  victors,  which  induces  him  thus  to  depreciate  Odysseus ;  for  he 
eulogises  Sisyphus,  specially  on  account  of  his  cunning  and  reaouMea 
(Olymp.  ziii.  50),  in  the  ode  addressed  to  Xenophdn  the  Corinthian. 

*  Olymp.  i.  28;  Nem.  viii.  20;  Pyth.  i.  93;  Olymp.  vii.  55;  Nem. 
vi.  43.  <^avrt  d*  dv$p^ir»v  froXoMil  /S^<r«f  £,  &c, 

*  Pyth.  X.  49.    Compare  Pyth.  xii.  11-22. 
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Centaur  Cheirdn,  the  hundred-headed  Typhds,  the 
giant  Alkyoneus,  Antaeus,  Bellerophdn  and  Pega- 
sus, the  Chimsra,  the  Amazons  and  the  Hyperbo- 
reans— all  appear  painted  on  the  same  canvas,  and 
touched  with  the  same  colours,  as  the  men  of  the 
recent  and  recorded  past,  Phalaris  and  Kroesus; 
only  they  are  thrown  back  to  a  greater  distance  in 
the  perspective  \  The  heroic  ancestors  of  those 
great  ^ginetan,  Thessalian,  Thdban,  Argeian,  &c. 
families,  whose  present  members  the  poet  celebrates 
for  their  agonistic  victories,  sympathise  with  the 
exploits  and  second  the  efforts  of  their  descendants : 
the  inestimable  value  of  a  privileged  breed,  and  of 
the  stamp  of  nature,  is  powerfully  contrasted  with 
the  impotence  of  unassisted  teaching  and  practice^. 
The  power  and  skill  of  the  Argeian  Theseus  and  his 
relatives  as  wrestlers,  are  ascribed  partly  to  the  fact 
that  their  ancestor  Pamphads  in  aforetime  had  hos- 
pitably entertained  the  Tyndarids  Kast6r  and  Pol- 
lux^. Perhaps  however  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  Pindar's  mythical  faith  is  afforded  when 
he  notices  a  guilty  incident  with  shame  and  repug*> 
nance,  but  with  an  unwilling  confession  of  its  truth, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  fratricide  committed  on  Pho-i 
kus  by  his  brothers  Pdleus  and  Telamdn^. 

^schylus  and  Sophoklds  exhibit  the  same  spon-  Tragic 
taneous  and  uninqmring  faith  as  Pindar  in  the  le-  ^^^' 
gendary. antiquities  of  Greece,  taken  as  a  whole; 

'  Pyth.  i.  17;  iii.  4-7;  iv.  12;  viii.  16.  Nexn.  iv.  27-32;  v.  89. 
Igthm.  V.  31 ;  vi.  44-48.     Olymp.  iii.  17  :  viii.  63;  xiii.  61-87. 

*  Nem.  iii.  39;  v.  40.  <rvyy€vfis  cvdofco — irorfios  avyytvfis;  v.  8. 
Olymp.  ix.  103.  Pindar  seems  to  introduce  ijruq  in  cases  where  Homer 
would  have  mentioned  the  divine  assistance. 

'  Nem.  X,  37-51.  Compare  the  family  legend  of  the  Athenian  Dft- 
Qokntte,  in  Pkito,  Lyni,  p,  205.  *  Nem.  y.  12-16. 
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but  they  allow  themselves  greater  license  as  to  the 
details.  It  was  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
their  compositions  that  they  should  recast  and 
group  anew  the  legendary  events,  preserving  the 
names  and  general  understood  relation  of  those 
characters  whom  they  introduced.  The  demand 
for  novelty  of  combination  increased  with  the  multi^ 
plication  of  tragic  spectacles  at  Athens :  moreover 
the  feelings  of  the  Athenians,  ethical  as  well  as 
political,  had  become  too  critical  to  tolerate  the 
literal  reproduction  of  many  among  the  ancient 
stories. 
jEMchyXut        Both  of  them  exalted  rather  than  lowered  the 

and  S<^ho« 

««»•  dignity  of  the  mythical  world,  as  something  divine 

and  heroic  rather  than  human.  The  Prometheus 
of  ^schylus  is  a  far  more  exalted  conception  than 
his  keen-witted  namesake  in  Hesiod,  and  the  more 
homely  details  of  the  ancient  Th^ba'is  and  CEdipodia 
were  in  like  manner  modified  by  SophoklSs*.  The 
religious  agencies  of  the  old  epic  are  constantly  kept 
prominent,  and  the  paternal  curse, — the  wrath  of 
deceased  persons  against  those  from  whom  they 
have  sustained  wrong, — the  judgements  of  the 
Erinnys  against  guilty  or  foredoomed  persons, 
sometimes  inflicted  directly,  sometimes  brought 
about  through  dementation  of  the  sufferer  himself 
(like  the  Homeric  At6), — are  frequent  in  their  tra- 
gedies*. 

^schylus  in  two  of  his  remaining  pieces  brings 
forward  the  gods  as  the  chief  personages,  and  far 

^  See  above^  chap.  ziv.  p.  368^  on  the  Legend  of  the  Siege  of  Thibes. 

^  The  curse  of  (Edipus  is  the  determining  force  in  the  Sept.  adTheb., 
*Apd  r\  'Eptwvg  narpbs  ^  iuya<r6tptis  (y.  70) ;  it  reappears  several  times 
In  the  course  of  the  dnuna,  with  particular  nolemni^  in  the  mouth  of 
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from  sharing  the  objection  of    Pindar  to  dwell 
upon  dissensions  of  the  gods,  he  introduces  Pro-* 

EteokUs  (695-709,  725,  785,  &c.) ;  he  yields  to  it  as  an  irresistible 
force,  as  canying  the  family  to  ruin : — 

'Eff-ci  t6  irpayfia  Kopr  cirunrcpx^i  Bt6t, 

*lr»  jcar  otpov,  KVfui  Koicvrov  Xax^v, 

^oifi^  OTvyfjBiu  ira»  t6  Aatov  ycyop.  " 
***** 

^iKov  yap  ^x^P^  M^'  varp^g  rcXct'  iipa 

Sfjpois  dkkavoToig  iip.fuunp  vpo<nCamiy  &C. 
So  again  at  the  opening  of  the  Agamemn6n,  the  fivdpmv  pSjns  t€k»6* 
woivos  (v.  155)  and  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  are  dwelt  upon  as  leaving 
behind  them  an  avenging  doom  upon  Agamemn6n,  though  he  took  pre- 
cautions for  gating  her  mouth  during  the  sacrifice  and  thus  preventing 
her  from  giving  utterance  to  imprecations — ^06yyov  Apaiov  oUois  Bif 
XoXiPvav  r  dvavd<f  fjL€P€i  (Karaaxtiv),  v.  246.  The  Erinnys  awaits  Aga- 
memn6n  even  at  the  moment  of  his  victorious  consummation  at  Troy  (467; 
compare  762-990,  1336-1433) :  she  is  most  to  be^  dreaded  after  great 
good  fortune:  she  enforces  the  curse  which  ancestral  crimes  have 
brought  upon  the  house  of  AtrevL%—irp^apxos  (hrf—wiiKaial  Afjuxpriai 
ddfuav  (1185-1197,  Choeph.  692)— the  curse  imprecated  by  the  out- 
raged ThyestSs  (1601).  In  the  Choephoree,  Apollo  menaces  OrestSs 
with  the  wrath  of  his  deceased  father,  and  all  the  direful  visitations  of 
the  Erinnys,  unless  he  undertakes  to  revenge  the  murder  (271-296). 
Altra  and  *Epiwhs  bring  on  blood  for  blood  (647).  But  the  moment 
that  Orestes,  placed  between  these  conflicting  obligations  (925),  has 
achieved  it,  he  becomes  himself  the  victim  of  the  Erinnyes,  who  drive 
him  mad  even  at  the  end  of  the  ChoephorsB  {(o>s  d'  ?r'  tfj^p^v  c2fi2, 
1026),  and  who  make  their  appearance  bodily,  and  pursue  him  through- 
out the  third  drama  of  this  fearful  trilogy.  The  Eiddlon  of  Klytsemne- 
stra  impels  them  to  vengeance  (Eumenid.  96),  and  even  spurs  them 
on  when  they  appear  to  relax.  Apollo  conveys  Orest^  to  Athens, 
whither  the  Erinnyes  pursue  him,  and  prosecute  him  before  the  judge- 
ment-seat of  the  goddess  Ath^nd,  to  whom  they  submit  the  award ; 
Apollo  appearing  as  his  defender.  The  debate  between  "  the  daughters 
of  Night"  and  the  god,  accusing  and  defending,  is  eminently  curious 
(576-730)  :  the  Erinnyes  are  deeply  mortified  at  the  humiliation  put 
upon  them  when  Orestes  is  acquitted,  but  Athdnd  at-  length  reconciles 
them,  and  a  covenant  is  made  whereby  they  become  protectresses  of 
Attica,  accepting  of  a  permanent  abode  and  solemn  worship  (1006) : 
Orestes  returns  to  Argos,  and  promises  that  even  in  his  tomb  he  will 
watch  that  none  of  his  descendants  shall  ever  injure  the  land  of  Attica 
(770).  The  solemn  trial  and  acquittal  of  OrestSs  formed  the  consecra- 
ting legend  of  the  Hill  and  Judicature  of  Areiopagus. 
This  is  the  only  complete  trilogy  of  .^schylus  which  we  possess,  and 
VOL.  I.  2  L 
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mStheus  and  Zeus  in  the  one.  Apollo  and  the 
Eumenidds  in  the  other,  in  marked  opposition. 
The  dialogue,  first  superinduced  by  him  upon  the 
primitive  chorus,  gradually  became  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  the  drama,  and  is  more  elabo- 
rated in  Sopboklds  than  in  i£schylus.  Even  in 
Sophoklds,  however,  it  still  generally  retains  its 
ideal  majesty  as  contrasted  with  the  rhetorical  and 
forensic  tone  which  afterwards  crept  in ;  it  grows 
out  of  the  piece,  and  addresses  itself  to  the  emo- 
tions more  than  to  the  reason  of  the  audience. 
Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  Athenian  poUtical  dis- 
cussion and  democratical  feeling  is  visible  in  both 
these  dramatists.  The  idea  of  rights  and  legitimate 
privileges  as  opposed  to  usurping  force,  is  applied 
Tendendes  by  ^schylus  cvcu  to  the  socicty  of  the  gods :  the 
bis  in  re!'  Eumeoldds  accuse  Apollo  of  having,  with  the  inso- 
oTdl^ndL  lence  of  youthful  ambition,  **  ridden  down  "  their 
old  prerogatives* — while  the  Titan  Prometheus,  the 

the  ayengmg  Erinnyes  (416)  are  the  moren  throughout  the  whole 
— unseen  in  the  first  two  dramas,  visible  and  appalling  in  the  third. 
And  the  appearance  of  Kassandra  under  the  factual  prophetic  fever  in 
the  first,  contributes  still  farther  to  impart  to  it  a  colouring  different 
from  common  humanity. 

The  general  view  of  the  movement  of  the  Oresteia  given  in  Welcker 
(^schyl.  Trilogie,  p.  445)  iqppears  to  me  more  conformable  to  Hellenic 
ideas  than  that  of  Klausen  (Theologumena  iBschyli,  pp.  167-169), 
whose  valuable  collection  and  compaciaon  of  passages  is  too  much  af- 
fected, both  here  and  elsewhere,  by  the  desire  to  bring  the  agencies  of 
the  Qreek  mythical  world  into  harmony  with  what  a  religious  mind  of 
the  present  day  would  approve.  Moreover  he  sinks  the  personality  of  - 
AthlnS  too  much  in  the  supreme  authority  of  Zeus  (p.  168-168). 

1  Eumenidds,  150.--- 

'!»  val  Ai6s,  iiriKkotros  mrXf  i, 

Nf  or  di  ypaias  dalfiovas  KaBimrwrat  &e« 

The  same  metaphor  again,  v.  731 .  ^schylus  seems  to  delight  in  con- 
trasting the  young  and  the  old  gods :  compare  7^16%  883. 

The  £rinnyes  tell  Apollo  that  he  aasamea  functions  which  do  not 
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champion  of  suffering  humanity  against  the  un- 
friendly dispositions  of  Zeus,  ventures  to  depict  the 
latter  as  a  recent  usurper  reigning  only  hy  his  su* 
perior  strength,  exalted  by  one  successful  revolu- 
tion, and  destined  at  some  future  time  to  be  over- 
thrown by  another, — a  fate  which  cannot  be  averted 
except  through  warnings  communicable  only  by 
Prometheus  himself  \ 

It  is  commonly  understood  that  ^schylus  dis- 
approved of  the  march  of  democracy  at  Athena 
during  his  later  years,  and  that  the  Eumenidds  is 
intended  as  an  indirect  manifestation  in  favour  of 
the  senate  of  Areiopagus.  Without  inquiring  at 
present  whether  such  a  special  purpose  can  be 
distinctly  made  out,  we  may  plainly  see  that  the 
poet  introduces  into  the  relations  of  the  gods  with 
each  other,  a  feeling  of  political  justice,  arising  out 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  the  debates  of 
which  he  was  a  witness.  But  though  ^schylus 
incurred  reproaches  of  impiety  from  Plato,  and 
seemingly  also  from  the  Athenian  public,  for  par- 
belong  to  him,  und  will  thus  desecrate  those  which  do  belong  to  him 
(716-764):- 

'AXX*  alfuirripa  vrpoyfuir ,  ovXax^v,  o-c)3ctff, 
Moyrcia  d*  oCk  tff  iyva  ftmn'tvo'et  fievt»v. 

The  refusal  of  the  king  Pelasgos,  in  the  Supplices,  to  midertake  what 
he  feeli  to  be  the  sacred  duty  of  protecting  the  suppliant  Danaides, 
without  first  submitting  the  matter  to  his  people  and  obtaining  their 
expressed  consent,  and  the  fear  which  he  expresses  of  their  blame  (jcor' 
*  dpxas  yap  ^iXatrioff  Xcor),  are  more  forcibly  set  forth  than  an  old  epip 
poet  would  probably  have  thought  necessary  (see  Supplioes,  369,  397> 
486, 619;.  The  solemn  wish  to  exclude  both  anarchy  and  despotism 
from  Athens  bears  still  more  the  mark  of  political  feeling  of  the  time 
— /*^  Svapxov  fjJfT€  dtmroTovfjJvop  (Eumenid.  627-696). 

^  Prom^eus,36, 161, 170,  309,  624,  910,  940,  966. 

2l3 
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ticular  speeches  and  incidents  in  his  tragediesS  and 
though  he  does  not  adhere  to  the  received  vein  of 
religious  tradition  with  the  same  strictness  as  So« 

^  Plato,  RepubL  ii.  381-383;  compare  iBschyl.  Fragment.  159,  ed. 
Dindorf.  He  was  charged  also  with  having  divulged  in  some  of  his 
plays  secret  matters  of  the  mysteries  of  D^m^t^r,  but  is  said  to  have 
excused  himself  by  alleging  ignorance :  he  was  not  aware  that  what  he 
had  said  was  comprised  in  the  mysteries  (Aristot.  Ethic.  Nicom.  iii.  2; 
Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  p.  387) ;  the  story  is  different  again  in  iBlian, 
y.  H.  V.  19. 

How  little  can  be  made  out  distinctly  respecting  this  last  accusation 
may  be  seen  in  Lobeck,  Aglaopham.  p.  81. 

Cicero  (Tusc.  Dis.  ii.  10)  calls  i£schylus  ''almost  a  Pythagorean:'' 
upon  what  the  epithet  is  founded  we  do  not  know. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  to  us  that  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  was 
considered  as  impious  by  the  public  before  whom  it  was  represented  t 
but  its  obvious  meaning  has  been  so  regarded  by  modem  critics,  who 
resort  to  many  different  explanations  of  it,  in  order  to  prove  that  when 
properly  construed  it  is  not  impious.  But  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  what 
^schylus  really  meant,  we  ought  not  to  consult  the  religious  ideas  of 
modem  times ;  we  have  no  test  except  what  we  know  of  the  poet's  own 
time  and  that  which  had  preceded  him.  The  explanations  given  by  the 
ablest  critics  seem  generally  to  exhibit  a  predetermination  to  bring  out 
Zeus,  as  a  just,  wise,  merciful,  and  all-powerful  Being;  and  all,  in  one 
way  or  another,  distort  the  figures,  alter  the  perspective,  and  give  far- 
fetched interpretations  of  the  meaning,  of  this  striking  drama,  which 
conveys  an  impression  directly  contrary  (see  Welcker,  Trilogie  iEsch. 
p.  90-117,  with  the  explanation  o?  Dissen  there  given;  Klausen,  Theo- 
logum.  iBsch.  p.  140-154 ;  Schomann,  in  his  recent  translation  of  the 
play,  and  the  criticism  of  that  translation  in  the  Wiener  Jahrbucher, 
vol.  dx.  1845,  p.  245,  by  F.  Ritter).  On  the  other  hand,  Schutz  (Ex- 
curs,  ad  Prom.  Vinct.  p.  149)  thinks  that  JSschylus  wished  by  means  of 
this  drama  to  enforce  upon  his  countrymen  the  hatred  of  a  despot. 
Though  I  do  not  agree  in  this  interpretation,  it  appears  to  me  less  wide 
of  the  truth  than  the  forcible  methods  employed  by  others  to  bring  the 
poet  into  harmony  with  their  owa  religious  ideas. 

Without  presuming  to  determine  whether  iBschylus  proposed  to  him-  . 
self  any  special  purpose,  if  we  look  at  the  iEschylean  Prometheus  in 
reference  only  to  ancient  ideas,  it  will  be  found  to  borrow  both  its  cha- 
racters and  all  its  main  circumstances  from  the  legend  in  the  Hesiodic 
Theogony.  Zeus  acquires  his  supremacy  only  by  overthrowing  Kronos 
and  the  Titans :  the  Titan  god  Prometheus  is  the  pronounced  champion 
of  helpless  man,  and  negotiates  with  Zeus  on  their  behalf:  Zeus  wishes 
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phokl^s — ^yet  the  ascendency  and  interference  of  the 
gods  is  never  out  of  sight,  and  the  solemnity  with 
which  they  are  represented,  set  off  by  a  bold,  figu- 

to  withhold  from  them  the  most  essential  blessings,  which  Prometheus 
employs  deceit  and  theft  to  procure  for  them,  and  ultimately  with  suc- 
cess ;  undergoing,  however,  severe  punishment  for  so  doing  fh>m  the 
superior  force  of  Zeus.  These  are  the  main  features  of  the  iEschylean 
Prometheus,  and  they  are  all  derived  from  the  legend  as  it  stands  in 
the  Theogony.  As  for  the  human  race,  they  are  depicted  as  abject  and 
helpless  in  an  extreme  degree,  in  ^schylus  even  more  than  in  Hesiod : 
they  appear  as  a  race  of  aboriginal  savages,  having  the  god  Prometheus 
for  their  protector. 

j£schylus  has  worked  up  the  old  legend,  homely  and  unimpressive 
as  we  read  it  in  Hesiod,  into  a  sublime  ideal.  We  are  not  to  forget  that 
Prometheus  is  not  a  man,  but  a  God, — the  equal  of  Zeus  in  race,  though 
his  inferior  in  power,  and  belonging  to  a  family  of  gods  who  were  once 
superior  to  Zeus :  he  has  moreover  deserted  his  own  kindred,  and  lent 
aU  his  aid  and  superior  sagacity  to  Zeus,  whereby  chiefly  the  latter  was 
able  to  acquire  supremacy  (this  last  circumstance  is  an  addition  by 
.£schylus  himself  to  the  Hesiodic  legend).  In  spite  of  such  essential 
service,  Zeus  had  doomed  him  to  cruel  punishment,  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  he  conferred  upon  helpless  man  the  prime  means  of  con- 
tinuance and  improvement,  thus  thwarting  the  intention  of  Zeus  to  ex- 
tinguish the  race. 

Now  Zeus,  though  superior  to  all  the  other  gods  and  exercising  ge- 
neral control,  was  never  considered,  either  in  Grecian  legend  or  in  Gre- 
cian rehgious  belief,  to  be  superior  in  so  immeasurable  a  degree  as  to 
supersede  all  free  action  and  sentiment  on  the  part  of  gods  less  powerful. 
There  were  many  old  legends  of  dissension  among  the  gods,  and  several 
of  disobedience  against  Zeus :  when  a  poet  chose  to  dramatise  one  of 
these,  he  might  so  turn  his  composition  as  to  sympathise  either  with 
Zeus  or  with  the  inferior  god,  without  in  either  case  shocking  the  ge- 
neral religious  feeling  of  the  country.  And  if  there  ever  was  an  instance 
in  which  preference  of  the  inferior  god  would  be  admissible,  it  is  that 
of  Prometheus,  whose  proceedings  are  such  as  to  call  forth  the  maxi- 
mum of  human  sympathy, — superior  intelligence  pitted  against  superior 
force,  and  resolutely  encountering  foreknown  suffering,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  rendering  inestimable  and  gratuitous  service  to  mortals. 

Of  the  Prometheus  Solutus,  which  formed  a  sequel  to  the  Prometheus 
Vinctus  (the  entire  trilogy  is  not  certainly  known),  the  fragments  pre- 
served are  very  scanty,  and  the  guesses  of  critics  as  to  its  plot  have  little 
base  to  proceed  upon.  They  contend  that,  in  one  way  or  other,  the 
apparent  objections  which  the  Prometh.  Vinctus  presents  against  the 
justice  of  Zeus  were  in  the  Prometh.  Solutus  removed.    Hermann,  in 
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rative,  and  elliptical  style  of  expression  (often  but 
imperfectly  intelligible  to  modem  readers),  reaches 
its  maximum  in  his  tragedies.  As  he  throws  round 
the  gods  a  kind  of  airy  grandeur,  so  neither  do  his 
men  or  heroes  appear  like  tenants  of  the  common 
earth :  the  mythical  world  from  which  he  borrows 
his  characters,  is  peopled  only  with  **  the  immediate 
seed  of  the  gods,  in  close  contact  with  Zeus,  in 
whom  the  divine  blood  has  not  yet  had  time  to  de- 
generate^" :  his  individuals  are  taken,  not  from  the 
iron  race  whom  Hesiod  acknowledges  with  shame 
as  his  contemporaries,  but  from  the  extinct  heroic 
race  which  had  fought  at  Troy  and  Thfibes.  It  is 
to  them  that  his  conceptions  aspire,  and  he  is  even 

his  Disiertatio  de  jEschyli  Prometheo  Soluto  (Opuioula,  vol.  iv.  p.  266), 
oalk  this  position  in  question :  I  transorihe  from  his  Dissertation  one 
passage,  because  it  contains  an  important  remark  in  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Greek  poets  handled  their  religious  legends: 
"  while  they  recounted  and  believed  many  enormities  respecting  indi* 
vidual  gods,  they  always  described  the  Godhead  in  the  abstract  as  holy 
and  faultless." 

"  Immo  illud  admirari  oportet,  quod  quum  de  singulis  Diis  indignis- 
sima  queeque  crederent,  tamen  ubi  sine  certo  nomine  Deum  dioebant, 
immunem  ab  omni  vitio,  summ&que  sanctitate  pneditum  intelligebant. 
niam  igitur  Jovis  ssevitiam  ut  excusent  defensores  Trilogiie,  et  jure  pu« 
nitum  volunt  Prometheum — et  in  sequente  fabul&  recondliato  Jove, 
restitutam  arbitrantur  divinam  justitiam.  Quo  invento,  vereor  ne  non 
optime  dignitati  consuluennt  supremi  Deorum,  quem  deouerat  potius 
non  saevire  omnino,  quam  plsoo-i  ek  lege,  ut  alius  Promethei  vice 
lueret." 

^  jEschyl.  Fragment.  146,  Dindorf ;  ap.  Plato.  Repub.  iii.  p.  391 ; 
compare  Strabo,  xii.  p.  680. — 

ol  $€»¥  ayxi(nropoi 

Ol  Zfjviff  cyyvff,  oh  cv  lda/9  ir6y^ 
At^ff  iTGTfM^  fiwfi6t  icr'  h  alOipi, 
Ko(hr»  axfiiv  k^lrrfKov  alfia  daifiAvtav. 

There  is  one  real  exception  to  this  statement — the  Persse— which  is 
founded  upon  an  event  of  recent  occurrence ;  and  one  apparent  ezoep* 
tion — the  Prometheus  Vinctus.  But  in  that  drama  no  individual  mm* 
tal  is  made  to  appear ;  we  can  hardly  consider  Id  as  an  i^inupw  (263). 
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chargeable  with  frequent  straining,  beyond  the 
limits  of  poetical  taste,  to  realise  his  picture.  If 
he  does  not  consistently  succeed  in  it,  the  reason 
is  because  consistency  in  such  a  matter  is  unattain- 
able, since,  after  all,  the  analogies  of  common  hu- 
manity, the  only  materials  which  the  most  creative 
imagination  has  to  work  upon,  obtrude  themselves 
involuntarily,  and  the  lineaments  of  the  man  are 
thus  seen  even  under  a  dress  which  promises  su- 
perhuman proportions* 

SophoklSs,  the  most  illustrious  ornament  of  Gre«  sophousi. 
cian  tragedy,  dwells  upon  the  same  heroic  charac- 
ters, and  maintains  their  grandeur,  on  the  whole, 
with  little  abatement,  combining  with  it  a  far  better 
dramatic  structure,  and  a  wider  appeal  to  human 
sympathies.  Even  in  Sophoklds,  however,  we  find 
indications  that  an  altered  ethical  feeling,  and  a 
more  predominant  sense  of  artistic  perfection  are 
allowed  to  modify  the  harsher  *  religious  agencies 
of  the  old  epic  ;  occasional  misplaced  effiisions^  of 

.  ^  For  the  characteristics  of  .^Ischylus  see  Aristophan.  Ban.  7SS,  adfin, 
pastim.  The  competition  between  JQschylus  and  Euripidds  turns  upon 
yifwfuu  ayaOal,  1497 ;  the  weight  and  majesty  of  the  words*  1362 ;  irpo- 
fos  T&v  *£XX^M0v  irvfyy&o'as  ptjiMtra  <r€ftvd,  1001^  921, 930  (*'  sublimis  et 
gravis  et  grandiloquus  siepe  usque  ad  vitium,"  Quintil.  z.  1);  the  im- 
posing appearance  of  his  heroes,  such  as  Memndn  and  Kyknus,  961 ; 
their  reserve  in  speech,  908 ;  his  dramas  "full  of  Ar6s,"  and  his  lion- 
hearted  chiefs,  inspiring  the  auditors  with  fearless  spirit  in  defence  of 
their  country,— 1014, 1019, 1040 ;  his  contempt  of  feminine  tenderness, 
1042.— 

ifisCH.     Ovd*  old*  oif^U  fivTUf  ifi&aQv  7r»vor^  aroitftra  ywduca. 

EURIP.    M^  At*,  ovd€  yap  ffP  Tijs  'A^podirtis  M«p  <roi, 
MsCH.     /iiydc  y  nrilff* 
'AXk'  «rl  aoi  to*  ical  tow  aoia-iv  iroXX^  iroXXov  'niKaOotro, 

To  the  same  general  purpose  Nubes  (1347-1356),  composed  so  many 
years  earlier.  The  weight  and  majesty  of  the  .£scbylean  heroes  (fidpos^ 
t^  fuyoKtnrpmt)  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  life  of  .£schylu8,  and  Sophoklds 
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rhetoric,  as  well  as  of  didactic  prolixity,  may  also 

be  detected.     It  is  iEschylus,  not  Sophokl6s,  who 

forms  the  marked  antithesis  to  Euripides ;   it  is 

iEschylus,  not  Sophokl6s,  to  whom  Aristophan^ 

awards  the  prize  of  tragedy,  as  the  poet  who  as« 

signs  most  perfectly  to  the  heroes  of  the  past  those 

weighty  words,  imposing  equipments,  simplicity  of 

great  deeds  with  little  talk,  and  masculine  energy 

superior  to  the  corruptions  of  Aphrodite,  which 

beseem  the  comrades  of  Agamemn6n  and  Adras* 

tus^ 

Euripida         Ho\*  deeply  this  feeling,  of  the  heroic  charac« 

^d^t      ter  of  the  mythical  world,  possessed  the  Athenian 

mythiclr     mind,  may  be  judged  by  the  bitter  criticisms  made 

heroes,        ^^  EuHpidfis,  whose  compositions  were  pervaded, 

partly  by  ideas  of  physical  philosophy  learnt  under 

Anaxagoras,  partly  by  the  altered  tone  of  education 

and  the  wide  diffusion  of  practical  eloquence  fo« 

rensic  as  well  as  [Political  at  Athens*.     While  Ari- 

is  said  to  have  derided  it — "CUnrtp  yap  6  So^oicX^f  eXcy«>  rhv  Aio-xvXou 
diair€iraix»s  ^yxov,  &c.  (Plutarch,  De  Prefect,  in  Virt.  Sent.  c.  7)>  un- 
less we  are  to  understand  this  as  a  mistake  of  Plutarch  quoting  Sopho- 
kUs  instead  of  £uripid^  as  he  speaks  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristophan^, 
which  is  the  opinion  both  of  Lessing  in  his  Life  of  Sophokl^  and  of 
Welcker  (^schyl.  Trilogie,  p.  625). 

'  See  above.  Chapters  xiv.  and  xv. 

iBschylus  seems  to  have  been  a  greater  innovator  as  to  the  matter  of 
the  mythes  than  either  SophoklSs  or  Euripid^  (Dionys.  HaUc.  Judic.  de 
Vet.  Script,  p.  422,  Reisk.)*  For  the  close  adherence  of  Sophokl^  to 
the  Homeric  epic  see  Athenas.  vii.  p.  277 ;  Diogen.  Laert.  iv.  20;  Suidas, 
V.  noXffwv.  j£schylus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Eumenid^  a  serious 
argument  derived  from  the  behaviour  of  Zeus  in  chaining  his  Cither 
Kronos  (Eumen.  640). 

*  See  Valckenaer,  Diatribe  in  Euripid.  Fragm.  capp.  6  and  6. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  lectures  among  the  Dramatische  Vorlestmgm  of 
Augiist  Wilhelm  Schlegel  depict  both  justly  and  eloquently  the  differ* 
enoe  between  ^schylus,  Sophokl6s  and  Euripides,  especially  on  this 
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stophan^s  assails  Euripides  as  the  representative  of 
this  "  young  Athens,"  with  the  utmost  keenness 
of  sarcasm, — other  critics  also  concur  in  designa- 
ting him  as  having  vulgarised  the  mythical  heroes, 
and  transformed  them  into  mere  characters  of  com- 
mon life, — ^loquacious,  subtle,  and  savouring  of  the 
market-placed  In  some  of  his  plays,  sceptical  ex« 
pressions  and  sentiments  were  introduced,  derived 
from  his  philosophical  studies,  sometimes  con- 
founding two  or  three  distinct  gods  into  one,  some- 
times translating  the  personal  Zeus  into  a  substan- 
tial Mther  with  determinate  attributes.  He  put 
into  the  mouths  of  some  of  his  unprincipled  dra- 
matic characters,  apologetic  speeches  which  were 
denounced  as  ostentatious  sophistry,  and  as  set- 
ting out  a  triumphant  case  for  the  criminal^     His 

point  of  the  gradual  anking  of  the  mythical  colossus  into  an  ordinary 
man;  about  Euripidds  especially  in  lecture  6.  vol.  i.  p.  206,  ed.  Heidel- 
berg, 1809. 

'  Aristot.  Poetic,  c.  46.  Oiov  koX  ^ofJMKKrjs  It^i;,  alrr6s  fiip  otovg  dec 
iroiftv,  "Eifpiirlbris  de,  olol  €t<ri. 

The  Rane  and  Acharneis  of  Aristophanes  exhibit  fully  the  reproaches 
urged  against  Euripides :  the  language  put  into  the  mouth  of  Euripi- 
des in  the  former  play  (▼▼.  935-977)  illustrates  specially  the  point  here 
laid  dovni.  Plutarch  (De  Glori&  Atheniens.  c.  5)  contrasts  ^  Elpiiriiou 
0-o^ia  Koi  17  2o<l>okX€ovs  Xoyidr^r.  Sophoklls  either  adhered  to  the  old 
mythes  or  introduced  alterations  into  them  in  a  spirit  conformable  to 
their  original  character,  while  Euripid^  refined  upon  them.  The  com- 
ment of  DImdtrins  Phalereus  connects  r6  \6ytop  expressly  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  tales.  "Ap^ofuu  Bt  oir6  rov  ficyaXo- 
irptvovSi  ihrtp  vvy  \6yiov  6yoiid{ova'iv  (c.  3S)% 

s  Aristophan.  Ban.  770,  887>  1066. 

Euripdls  says  to  JEschylus,  in  regard  to  the  language  employed  by 
both  of  them,— 

*Hv  o^v  nif  XcT^ff  AuKtMfirjTrouf 
Km  Uapvcura-ctv  ^fup  f^yc A/,  rovr  carl  t6  xpW^  didaa'K€ty, 
*Oy  XP^  fl>pdCtw  a»Bpmw9i»s  ; 
.£schylus  replies, — 
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thoughts,  his  words,  and  the  rhythm  of  his  chorio 

songs,  were  all  accused  of  being  deficient  in  dignity 

and  elevation.      The  mean   attire  and  miserable 

attitude  in  which  he  exhibited  CEneus,  TSlephus, 

Thyestds,  Ind,  and  other  heroic  characters,  were 

unmercifully  derided  S  though  it  seems  that  their 

position  and  circumstances  had  always  been  pain- 

and  of  in-    fuUy  melaucholy  ;  but  the  effeminate  pathos  which 

exB^'^     Euripides  brought  so  nakedly  into  the  foreground, 

thMfrSne-  ^*®  accountcd  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  a  le- 

Aetori"**     gendary  hero.  And  he  incurred  still  greater  obloquy 

on   another  point,  on  which  he  is  allowed  even 

'AXX*,  &  K€LK6b<ufioy,  dvayicri 
Meydkov  ytwfi&p  Koi  fkavoiStv  taa  Koi  rh  prifiora  rlicrtw, 
K^EXAcDff  fUhs  To{/9  fiikiBiovs  roU  prfiMatri  fuiCoai  -xp^Sai: 
Kal  yhp  TOis  ifioriois  ^fjiwv  xp^vrai  voXv  a'€iiyoTfpouri, 
*A  *fiov  xp»7<rro)ff  jcaradcifayror  difXv/i^MD  av, 

EuBlP.    Tt  lipwrasi 
M%OU»    Up&rop  fUv  rovff  /SairiXevoyTop  fidKi'  dfimax»y»  of  tkiufoi 

Tells  dvOpcurois  (fHiiyoivr'  tlvai. 
.  For  the  character  of  the  language  and  measures  of  Euripidlsy  as  re- 
presented by  w£schylu8,  see  also  v.  1297>  and  Pac.  527.  Philosophical 
discussion  was  introduced  by  Euripides  (Dionys.  Hsl.  Ars  Rhetor,  viii. 
ICHz.  11)  about  the  Melanipp^,  where  the  doctrine  of  prodigies  (rtpas) 
appears  to  have  been  argued.  Quintilian  (x.  1)  remarks  that  to  young 
beginners  in  judicisl  pleading,  the  study  of  Euripides  was  much  more 
specially  profitable  than  that  of  SophoUds :  compare  Dio  Ohiysostom, 
Orat.  zriii.  vol.  i.  p.  477*  Reisk. 

-  In  Euripidds  the  heroes  themselTCS  sometimes  deUvered  moralising 
discourses  > — tltraywu  rhp  BtXktpo^yniP  ytrnfioXoyowra  ( Weloker, 
Griechisch  Tragod.  Eurip.  Stheneb.  p.  782).  Compare  the  fragments 
of  his  Bellerophdn  (15-25,  MatthiBs),  and  of  his  Chrysippus  (7>  ib.). 
A  striking  stoiy  is  found  in  Seneca*  Epistol.  115;  Mid  Plutarch,  de 
Audiend.  Poetis,  c.  4.  t.  i.  p.  70,  Wytt. 
1  Aiistopban.  Ran.  840.— 

&  OTtf/fvXiOOllXXf KTody 

Kal  frrw^oiroi^  koX  poKtoavppanralhi' 
See  also  Aristophan.  Acham.  385-422.    For  an  unfaTOurable  critieism 
upon  such  proceeding,  see  Aristot.  Poet.  27. 
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by  his  enemies  to  have  only  reproduced  in  sub* 
stance  the  pre-existing  tales, — the  illicit  and  fatal 
passion  depicted  in  several  of  his  female  characters, 
such  as  Phaedra  and  Sthenobosa.  His  opponents 
admitted  that  these  stories  were  true,  but  contended 
that  they  ought  to  be  kept  back,  and  not  produced 
upon  the  stage, — a  proof  both  of  the  continued  my- 
thical faith  and  of  the  more  sensitive  ethical  criti- 
cism of  his  age^  The  marriage  of  the  six  daugh- 
ters to  the  six  sons  of  ^olus  is  of  Homeric  origin, 
and  stands  noW;  though  briefly  stated,  in  the  Odys- 
sey :  but  the  incestuous  passion  of  Macareus  and 
Canacd,  embodied  by  Euripidds^  in  the  lost  tra- 

>  Aristophan.  Ran.  1050.— 
EURIP.  Jl6rtpov  t*  oitK  6vra  \6yoy  rwrov  vtpi  r^r  ^aidpas  (wt^Ka; 
^8CH.  Ma  Ai"  dXX*  Hrr^'  aXX'  drroKpvirTttv  XP^  '"^  nowrjp^  t6v  yc  irottfrrfVi 
Ka\  fifi  Trapayf  IV  fiijbe  MdaKeiv. 

In  the  Hercules  Furens^  Euripides  puts  in  relief  and  even  exaggerates 
the  worst  elements  of  the  ancient  mythes  :  the  implacable  hatred  of 
H6r6  towards  H^raklSs  is  pushed  so  far  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  rea- 
son (by  sending  down  Iris  and  the  unwilling  Avaa-a),  and  thus  inten- 
tionaliy  to  drive  him  to  slay  his  wife  and  children  with  his  own  hands. 

»  Aristoph.  Ran.  849,  1041,  1080;  Thesmophor.  647;  Nubes,  1364. 
Grauert,  De  Medi&  Greecorum  Comoedift  in  Rheinisch.  Museum,  2nd 
Jahrs.  1  Heft,  p.  61.  It  suited  the  plan  of  the  drama  of  .£olus,  as 
composed  by  Euripides,  to  place  in  the  mouth  of  Macareus  a  formal 
recommendation  of  incestuous  marriages:  probably  this  contributed 
much  to  offend  the  Athenian  pubUc.  See  Dionys.  Hal.  Rhetor,  ix. 
p.  356. 

About  the  liberty  of  intermarriage  among  relatives,  indicated  in  Ho- 
mer, parents  and  children  being  alone  excepted,  see  Terpstra,  Antiquitas 
Homerica,  cap.  xiii.  p.  104. 

Ovid,  whose  poetical  tendencies  led  him  chiefly  to  copy  Euripides, 
observes  (Trist.  iL  1,  :;80)— 

"  Onme  genus  scripti  gravitate  Tragoedia  vincit, 
Hsec  quoque  materiam  semper  amoris  habet. 
Nam  quid  in  Hippolyto  nisi  ccecao  flamma  novercse  7 
Nobilis  est  Canace  firatris  amore  sui." 

This  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth  in  regard  to  ^schylus  and  Sophold^, 
and  only  very  partially  true  in  respect  to  Euripidls* 
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gedy  called  JEolus,  drew  upon  him  severe  censure. 
Moreover  he  often  disconnected  the  horrors  of  the 
old  legends  with  those  religious  agencies  by  which 
they  had  been  originally  forced  on,  prefacing  them 
by  motives  of  a  more  refined  character,  which  car* 
ried  no  sense  of  awful  compulsion :  thus  the  con* 
siderations  by  which  the  Euripidean  Alkmsedn  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  killing  his  mother,  ap- 
peared to  Aristotle  ridiculous'.  After  the  time  of 
this  great  poet,  his  successors  seem  to  have  fol* 
lowed  him  in  breathing  into  their  characters  the 
spirit  of  common  life,  but  the  names  and  plot  were 
still  borrowed  from  the  stricken  mythical  families 
of  Tantalus,  Kadmus,  &c. :  and  the  heroic  exaltation 
of  all  the  individual  personages  introduced,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  purely  human  character  of  the 
Chorus,  is  still  numbered  by  Aristotle  amOng  the 
essential  points  of  the  theory  of  tragedy*. 
The  logo-  The  tendency  then  of  Athenian  tragedy — power- 
Pherc-  fully  manifested  in  iEschylus,  and  never  wholly 
^  *'  ^  lost — was  to  uphold  an  unquestioning  faith  and  a 
reverential  estimate  of  the  general  mythical  world 
and  its  personages,  but  to  treat  the  particular  nar- 
ratives rather  as  matter  for  the  emotions  than  as 
recitals  of  actual  fact.     The  logographers  worked 

^  Aristot.  Ethic.  Nicom.  ill.  1,  8.  koi  yap  t6v  EvpiiriBov  'AXxfudapa 
yekoia  ^ivtrcu,  rh  ayayKcuravra  fAtiTpoKrovrjtrcu,  (In  the  lost  tragedy 
called  'AXKfiai»v  6  bia  ^«<^(dof .) 

'  Aristot.  Poetic.  26-27.  And  in  his  Problemata  also,  in  giving  the 
reason  why  the  Hypo-Dorian  and  Hypo-Phrygian  musical  modes  were 
never  assigned  to  the  Chorus,  he  says — 

Tavra  di  afJLfjxn  x^P?  P^^  dvapfioara,  rois  dc  ajr6  aicrfprjf  olK€i6r€pa, 
'Exctvoi  fi€V  yiip  ^pwait  fiipifrai'  ol  bi  ffytfUvts  rS>v  dpxatc^v  fx6voi  ^troy 
fpcacc,  ol  dc  \aol  avBpwnoi,  S>v  cWlv  6  x^P^s,  Ai6  Kal  Apft^Cti  avT&  t6 
yo€p6v  Koi  Tfovxiop  fjBos  Koi  lUXos"  dpOpwniKa  yap. 
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along  with  them  to  the  first  of  these  two  ends,  but 
not  to  the  second.  Their  grand  object  was,  to  cast 
the  mythes  into  a  continuous  readable  series,  and 
they  were  in  consequence  compelled  to  make  selec- 
tion between  inconsistent  or  contradictory  narra- 
tives ;  to  reject  some  narratives  as  false,  and  to 
receive  others  as  true.  But  their  preference  was 
determined  more  by  their  sentiments  as  to  what 
was  appropriate,  than  by  any  pretended  historical 
test.  PherekydSs,  Akusilaus,  and  Hellanikus^  did 
not  seek  to  banish  miraculous  or  fantastic  incidents 
from  the  mythical  world  ;  they  regarded  it  as  peo- 
pled with  loftier  beings,  and  expected  to  find  in  it 
phaenomena  not  paralleled  in  their  own  degenerate 
days.  They  reproduced  the  fables  as  they  found 
them  in  the  poets,  rejecting  little  except  the  dis* 
crepancies,  and  producing  ultimately  what  they 
believed  to  be  not  only  a  continuous  but  an  exact 
and  trustworthy  history  of  the  past — wherein  they 
carry  indeed  their  precision  to  such  a  length,  that 
Hellanikus  gives  the  year,  and  even  the  day,  of  the 
capture  of  Troy*. 

Hekatseus  of  Miletus  (500  b.c),  anterior  to  Phe-  Hekat«« 
rekydSs  and  Hellanikus,  is  the  earliest  writer  in  mytbetra^ 
whom  we  can  detect  any  disposition  to  diaallow  the 
prerogative  and  specialty  of  the  mythes,  and  to 
soften  down  their  characteristic  prodigies,  some  of 
which  however  still  find  favour  in  his  eyes,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  speaking  ram  who  carried  Phryxus 
over  the  Hellespont.     He  pronounced  the  Grecian 

'  See  Miiller,  Prolegou.  zu  einer  wiBseiiflcfaafUiehen  Mythologie, 
c.  iii.  p.  93. 
'  Hellanic.  Fragment.  143,  ed.  Didot. 
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fables  to  be  ^'  many  and  ridiculous'' ;  whether  fron^ 
their  discrepancies  or  from  their  intrinsic  improba- 
bilities we  do  not  know :  and  we  owe  to  him  the 
first  attempt  to  force  them  within  the  limits  of  hi* 
storical  credibility;  as  where  he  transforms  the 
three-headed  Cerberus,  the  dog  of  HadSs,  into  a 
serpent  inhabiting  a  cavern  on  Cape  Tasnarus — and 
Gery6n  of  Erytheia  into  a  king  of  Epirus  rich  in 
herds  of  oxen^  Hekatoeus  traced  the  genealogy 
of  himself  and  the  gens  to  which  he  belonged 
through  a  line  of  fifteen  progenitors  up  to  an  initial 
god*, — the  clearest  proof  both  of  his  profound  faith 
in  the  reality  of  the  mythical  world,  and  of  his  re- 
ligious attachment  to  it  as  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  human  and  the  divine  personality. 
We  have  next  to  consider  the  historians,  espe- 

1  Hekatni  Fragm.  ed,  Didot,  332,  346,  349;  Schol.  Apoll6n.  Bhod. 
i.  266;  Athene,  ii.  p.  133;  Skylax,  c.  26. 

Perhaps  Hekatceus  was  induced  to  look  for  Erytheia  in  Epinu  by 
the  brick-red  colour  of  the  earth  there  in  many  places,  noticed  by  Pou- 
queville  and  other  trayellers  (Voyage  dans  U  Gr^,  vol.  ii.  248 ;  see 
Klausen,  JSneas  und  die  Penaten,  toI.  i.  p.  222).  'ExaraZos  6  MiXi^o-iof 
— \6yov  €^p€v  (IkSto,  Pausan.  iii.  25,  4.  He  seems  to  have  written  ex- 
pressly concerning  the  fabulons  Hyperboreans,  and  to  have  upheld  the 
oommon  ftdih  against  doubts  which  had  begun  to  rise  in  his  time :  the 
derisory  notice  of  Hyperboreans  in  Herodotus  is  probably  directed  against 
Hekateeus,  iv.  36;  Schol.  Apoll6n.  Khod.  ii.  675;  Diod6r.  ii.  47. 

It  is  maintained  by  Mr.  Clinton  (Fast.  Hell.  ii.  p.  480)  and  others 
(see  not.  ad  Fragment.  Hecatsei,  p.  30,  ed.  Didot),  that  the  work  on  the 
Hyperboreans  was  written  by  Hekatieus  of  Abdera,  a  literary  Greek  of 
the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus — ^not  by  Hekatceus  of  Mildtus.  I  do 
not  concur  in  this  opinion.  I  think  it  much  more  probable  that  the 
earlier  Hekataeus  was  the  author  spoken  of. 

The  distinguished  position  held  by  Hekatssus  at  MilStus  is  marked 
not  only  by  the  notice  which  Herodotus  takes  of  his  opinions  on  publie 
matters,  but  also  by  his  negotiation  with  the  Persian  satrap  Artapher- 
nes  on  behalf  of  his  countiymen  (Dioddr.  Excerpt,  xlvii.  p.  41,  ed. 
Dindorf).  ' 

*  Herodot.  ii.  143. 
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cially  Herodotus  and  Thucydid^,  like  Hekat»u8,  JJ*^^ 
Tbucydidte  belonged  to  a  gens  which  traced  its  rodotiu. 
descent  from  Ajax,  and  through  Ajax  to  /Eakns 
and  Zeus\  Herodotus  modestly  implies  that  he 
himself  had  no  such  privilege  to  boast  of  ^.  Their 
curiosity  respecting  the  past  had  no  other  materials 
to  work  upon  except  the  mythes ;  but  these  they 
found  already  cast  by  the  logographers  into  a  con- 
tinuous  series,  and  presented  as  an  aggregate  of 
antecedent  history,  chronologically  deduced  from 
the  times  of  the  gods.  In  common  with  the  body 
of  the  Greeks,  both  Herodotus  and  Thucydidte 
had  imbibed  that  complete  and  unsuspecting  belief 
in  the  general  reality  of  mythical  antiquity,  which 
was  interwoven  with  the  religion  and  the  patriot* 
ism,  and  all  the  public  demonstrations  of  the  Hel- 
lenic world.  To  acquaint  themselves  with  the  ge- 
nuine details  of  this  foretime,  was  an  inquiry  highly 
interesting  to  them:  but  the  increased  positive 
tendencies  of  their  age,  as  well  as  their  own  habits 
of  personal  investigation  had  created  in  them  an 
historical  sense  in  regard  to  the  past  as  well  as  to 
the  present.  Having  acquired  a  habit  of  appre- 
ciating the  intrinsic  tests  of  historical  credibility 
and  probability,  they  found  the  particular  narra- 
tives of  the  poets  and  logographers,  inadmissible  as 
a  whole  even  in  the  eyes  of  Hekataeus,  still  more  at 
variance  with  their  stricter  canons  of  criticism. 
And  we  thus  observe  in  them  the  constant  struggle, 
as  well  as  the  resulting  compromise,  between  these 
two  opposite  tendencies ;  on  one  hand  a  firm  belief 
in  the  reality  of  the  mythical  world,  on  the  other 

^  MaroeUin.  Vit.  ThucycL  init.  *  Herodot.  ii.  143.    , 
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hand  an  inability  to  accept  the  details  which  their 
only  witnesses,  the  poets  and  logographers,  told 
them  respecting  it. 
fiarnett  Each  of  them  however  performed  the  process  in 

Herodotof  hiB  own  way.  Herodotus  is  a  man  of  deep  and 
ttic  rewr?e.  Enxious  rcligious  feeling :  he  often  recognises  the 
special  judgements  of  the  gods  as  determining  hi* 
storical  events  :  his  piety  is  also  partly  tinged  with 
that  mystical  vein  which  the  last  two  centuries  had 
gradually  infused  into  the  religion  of  the  Greeks — 
for  he  is  apprehensive  of  giving  offence  to  the  gods 
by  reciting  publicly  what  he  has  heard  respecting 
them.  He  frequently  stops  short  in  his  narrative, 
and  intimates  that  there  is  a  sacred  legend,  but 
that  he  will  not  tell  it :  in  other  cases,  where  he 
feels  compelled  to  speak  out,  he  entreats  forgive- 
ness for  doing  so  from  the  gods  and  heroei^.  Some- 
times he  will  not  even  mention  the  name  of  a  god, 
though  he  generally  thinks  himself  authorised  to 
do  so,  the  names  being  matter  of  public  notoriety\ 
Such  pious  reserve,  which  the  open-hearted  Herodo- 
tus avowedly  proclaims  as  chaining  up  his  tongue, 
affords  a  striking  contrast  with  the  plain-spoken 
and  unsuspecting  tone  of  the  ancient  epic,  as  well  as 
of  the  popular  legends,  wherein  the  gods  and  their 

^  Herodot.  ii.  3, 51,  61, 65,  170.  He  alludes  briefly  (c.  51)  to  an  Iphf 
'k6yos  which  was  commumcated  in  the  Samothradan  mysteries,  but  he 
does  not  mention  what  it  was  :  also  about  the  Thesmophoria,  or  rrXcr^ 
ofD6m6t6r(c.l71). 

Kai  irtpi  fiew  rovro»v  roa-avra  fifuv  f  Zirovcrt,  fcal  trapa  t&p  6t&v  fcal 
fip&»v  €iffi€P€ia  «af  (c.  45). 

Compare  similar  scruples  on  the  part  of  Pausanias  (viii.  25  and  37). 

The  passage  of  Herodotus  (ii.  3)  is  equivocal,  and  has  been  under* 
stood  in  more  ways  than  one  (see  Lobeck,  Aglaopham.  p.  1287)* 

The  aversion  of  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  to  reveal  the  divine  se- 
crets is  not  lets  powerful  (see  A.  R.  i.  67,  68), 
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proceedings  were  the  familiar  and  interesting  sab- 
jects  of  common  talk  as  well  as  of  common  sym* 
pathy,  without  ceasing  to  inspire  both  fear  and  re- 
verence. 

Herodotus  expressly  distinguishes,  in  the  com-  Hig  yiewf 
parison  of  Polykrat6s  with  Min6s,  the  human  race  Jhicai  "^' 
to  which  the  former  belonged,  from  the  divine  or  "^^^^^^ 
heroic  race  which  comprised  the  latter  ^  But  he 
has  a  firm  belief  in  the  authentic  personality  and 
parentage  of  all  the  names  in  the  mythes,  divine, 
heroic  and  human,  as  well  as  in  the  trustworthiness 
of  their  chronology  computed  by  generations.  He 
counts  back  1600  years  from  his  own  day  to  that 
of  SemelS,  mother  of  Dionysus  ;  900  years  to  H6- 
raklSs,  and  800  years  to  Penelop6,  the  Trojan  war 
being  a  little  earlier  in  date^.  Indeed  even  the 
longest  of  these  periods  must  have  seemed  to  him 
comparatively  short,  seeing  that  he  apparently  ac- 
cepts the  prodigious  series  of  years  which  the  Egyp- 
tians professed  to  draw  from  a  recorded  chronology 
—1 7,000  years  from  their  god  H6rakl6s,  and  1 5,000 
years  from  their  god  Osiris  or  Dionysus,  down  to 
their  king  Amasis^  (550  b.c).  So  much  was  his 
imagination  familiarised  with  these  long  chronolo- 
gical computations  barren  of  events,  that  he  treats 
Homer  and  Hesiod  as  "  men  of  yesterday,"  though 
separated  from  his  own  age  by  an  interval  which  he 
reckons  as  four  hundred  years^. 

>  Herod,  iii.  122.  '  Herod,  ii.  145. 

'  Herodot.  ii.  43-145.  Ka\  ravra  Alyvrrrioi  aTp(K€»s  <l>a(r\  initrraa-Bai, 
dc/  re  \oyiC6fiMVoi  Koi  dti  atroypa<f>6yL€voi  ra  Zrea. 

*  Herodot.  ii.  53.  fi^xp^  ^  irptttip  re  koI  xOts,  &s  ciireiy  Xc^^.  'Hciodop 
ykp  Koi  "Ofuipov  ffXtKiriP  rerpoKoa'ioia'i  Iretri  doiceci>  fitv  irp€a'Pvr€povs  ye- 
viirBaif  ica)  ov  9rXeo<ri, 
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Hi8  defer-  Herodotus  had  been  profoundly  impressed  with 
Egypt  and  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  Egypt.  The  wonderful 
ftSte^enta.  monuments,  the  evident  antiquity,  and  the  peculiar 
civilization  of  that  country,  acquired  such  prepon- 
derance in  his  mind  over  his  own  native  legends, 
that  he  is  disposed  to  trace  even  the  oldest  religious 
names  or  institutions  of  Greece  to  Egyptian  or 
Phcenician  original,  setting  aside  in  favour  of  this 
hypothesis  the  Grecian  legends  of  Dionysus  and 
Pan\  The  oldest  Grecian  mythical  genealogies 
are  thus  made  ultimately  to  lose  themselves  in 
Egyptian  or  Phoenician  antiquity,  and  in  the  full 
extent  of  these  genealogies  Herodotus  firmly  be^ 
lieves.  It  does  not  seem  that  any  doubt  had  ever 
crossed  his  mind  as  to  the  real  personality  of  those 
who  were  named  or  described  in  the  popular  mythes : 
all  of  them  have  once  had  reality,  either  as  men^ 
as  heroes,  or  as  gods.  The  eponyms  of  cities^ 
ddmds  and  tribes,  are  all  comprehended  in  this  af* 
firmative  category ;  the  supposition  of  fictitious  per- 
sonages being  apparently  never  entertained.  Deu- 
kali6n,  Helldn,  !D6rus^, — I6n,  with  his  four  sons, 
the  eponyms  of  the  old  Athenian  tribe6^,-^the  au* 
tochthonous  Titakus  and  Dekelus^ — ^Danaus,  Lyn- 
keus,  Perseus,  Amphitry6n,  AlkmSna,  and  Hera* 
klds^, — ^Talthybius,  the  heroic  progenitor  of  the 
privileged  heraldic  gens  at  Sparta, — the  Tyndarids 
and  Helena^, — Agamemn6n,  Menelaus,  and  Ores- 

1  Herodot.  ii.  146.  *  Herod,  i.  56. 

<  Herod,  v.  66.  «  Herod,  is.  73- 

*  Herod,  ii.  43-44,  91-98,  171*182  (the  Egyptiana  admitted  the 
truth  of  the  Greek  legend,  that  Perseus  had  come  to  Libya  to  fetch  the 
Gorgon's  head). 

•  Herod,  ii.  113-120;  iv.  146;  vii.  134. 
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t6s\ — ^NestAr  and  his  son  Peisistratus, — ^Asdpus, 
Thdbd,  and  ^gina, — Inachus  and  Id,  M^i&s  and 
MSdea^, — ^Melanippus,  Adrastus,  and  Amphiaraus, 
as  well  as  Jasdn  and  the  Arg6^ — ^all  these  are  oc- 
cupants of  the  real  past  time,  and  predecessors  of 
himself  and  his  contemporaries.  In  the  veins  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  kings  flowed  the  blood  both  of  Kad- 
mus  and  of  Danaus,  their  splendid  pedigree  being 
traceable  to  both  of  these  great  mythical  names : 
Herodotus  carries  the  lineage  up  through  HdraklSs  Hit  geneni 
first  to  Perseus  and  DanaS,  then  through  DanaS  to  mythi^i  ^ 
Akrisius  and  the  Egyptian  Danaus ;  but  he  drops  e^jm^ 
the  paternal  lineage  when  he  comes  to  Perseus  (inas- 
much as  Perseus  is  the  son  of  Zeus  by  DanaS,  without 
any  reputed  human  father,  such  as  Ampbitry6n  was 
to  H^raklds),  and  then  follow  the  higher  members  of 
the  series  through  Dana6  alone^.  He  also  pursues 
the  same  regal  genealogy,  through  the  mother  of 
Eurysthends  and  Proklds,  up  to  Polynikds,  CEdipus, 
Laius,  Labdakus,  Polyd6rus  and  Kadmus :  and  he 
assigns  various  ancient  inscriptions  which  he  saw 
in  the  temple  of  the  Ismenian  Apollo  at  ThSbes,  to 
the  ages  of  Laius  and  CEdipus^.  Moreover  the 
sieges  of  Thdbes  and  Troy, — the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion,— the  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Amazons, — ^the 
protection  of  the  Herakleids,  and  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Eurystheus,  by  the  Athenians^, — the  death 

»  Herod,  i.  67-68;  ii.  113;  vii.  169. 
«  Herod,  i.  1,2,4;  v.  81,  66. 

•  Herod.  L  62;  iv.  146;  v.  67;  vii.  193. 

*  Herod,  vi.  62-63. 

»  Herod.  W.  147;  v.  69-61. 
«  Herod,  v.  61 ;  ix.  27-28. 
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of  MSkisteus  and  Tydeus  before  ThSbes  by  the 
bands  of  Melanippus,  and  the  touching  calamities 
of  Adrastus  and  Amphiaraus  connected  with  the 
same  enterprise, — the  sailing  of  Kastdr  and  Pollux 
in  the  Arg6\ — the  abductions  of  16,  Eur6pa,  M6- 
dea  and  Helena, — the  emigration  of  Kadmus  in 
quest  of  Eurdpa,  and  his  coming  to  Bcedtia,  as 
well  as  the  attack  of  the  Greeks  upon  Troy  to  re- 
cover Helen*, — all  these  events  seem  to  him  por- 
tions of  past  history,  not  less  unquestionably  cer- 
tain, though  more  clouded  over  by  distance  and 
misrepresentation,  than  the  battles  of  Salamis  and 
MykalS. 

But  though  Herodotus  is  thus  easy  of  faith  in 
regard  both  to  the  persons  and  to  the  general  facts 
of  Grecian  mythes,  yet  when  he  comes  to  discuss 
particular  facts  taken  separately,  we  find  him  ap- 
plying to  them  stricter  tests  of  historical  credibi- 
terToffccL  y*  ^^^  often  disposed  to  reject  as  well  the  mira- 
culous as  the  extravagant.  Thus  even  with  respect 
to  H6rakl6s,  he  censures  the  levity  of  the  Greeks 
in  ascribing  to  him  absurd  and  incredible  exploits ; 
he  tries  their  assertion  by  the  philosophical  standard 
of  nature,  or  of  determinate  powers  and  conditions 
governing  the  course  of  events.  **  How  is  it  con- 
sonant to  nature  (he  asks),  that  HSrakISs,  being,  as 
he  was,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Greeks, 
a  man,  should  kill  many  thousand  persons  ?  I 
pray  that  indulgence  may  be  shown  to  me  both  by 
gods  and  heroes  for  saying  so  much  as  this."    The 

»  Herod,  i.  62;  iv.  145;  v.  67. 

»  Herod,  i.  1-4;  ii.  49,  113;  iv.  147;  v.  94. 


—yet  eom- 
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religious  feelings  of  Herodotus  here  told  him  that 
he  was  trenchiug  upon  the  utmost  limits  of  admis- 
sible scepticism  ^ 
Another  striking  instance  of  the  disposition  of  "»•  "• 

TT         1  .  1.  1  .1  markgupon 

Herodotus  to  rationahse  the  miraculous  narratives  the  minca- 
of  the  current  mythes,  is  to  be  found  in  his  account  dation^of 
of  the  oracle  of  D6d6na  and  its  alleged  Egj'ptian  15  DdddlTa. 
origin.  Here,  if  in  any  case,  a  miracle  was  not  only 
in  full  keeping,  but  apparently  indispensable  to 
satisfy  the  exigences  of  the  religious  sentiment; 
anything  less  than  a  miracle  would  have  appeared 
tame  and  unimpressive  to  the  visitors  of  so  revered 
a  spot,  much  more  to  the  residents  themselves.  Ac- 
cordingly, Herodotus  heard  both  from  the  three 
priestesses  and  from  the  Dodonaeans  generally,  that 
two  black  doves  had  started  at  the  same  time  from 
Thebes  in  Egypt:  one  of  them  went  to  Libya, 
where  it  directed  the  Libyans  to  establish  the  oracle 
of  Zeus  Ammon ;  the  other  came  to  the  grove  of 
Ddd6na,  and  perched  on  one  of  the  venerable  oaks, 
proclaiming  with  a  human  voice  that  an  oracle  of 
Zeus  must  be  founded  on  that  very  spot.     The  in- 

^  Herod,  ii.  45.  Aryovo-i  Bi  n-oXXcb  koL  SXXa  dptmaKtimos  ol  'EXXiyi^rr 
ttnf$Tft  dc  avrwv  koH  2dc  6  fivB6s  cWt,  t6v  fr€p\  rod  'HpojcXcof  Xeyovat 

.^Eri  dff  iva  ioma  t6v  'HpoKkw,  ical  h-i  BvBpmrov  w  tri  (f^ao'i,  k&s 

<l>v(r IP  c^ci  wokXiit  fivpMas  ^orcvcrac;  Ka\  vtpl  fiey  rovro»y  roamh-a 
^fAiv  €l7rov<ri,  KM  iraph.  r&v  $€»y  Koi  irapa  tS>v  ^poxov  (vfiiufia  ttrj. 

We  may  aLso  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  historian  criticises  the 
stratagem  whereby  Peisistratns  established  himself  as  despot  at  Athens 
— by  dressing  up  the  stately  Athenian  woman  PhyS  in  the  costume  of 
the  goddess  AthinS,  and  passing  off  her  injunctions  as  the  commands 
of  the  godde^ :  the  Athenians  accepted  her  with  unsuspecting  faith, 
and  receiyed  Peisistratus  at  her  command.  Herodotus  treats  the 
whole  aflUr  as  a  piece  of  extravagant  silliness,  vpaypa  twiOiararop 
luucpf  (i.  60). 
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junction  of  the  speaking  dove  was  respectfully 
obeyed  \ 

Such  was  the  tale  related  and  believed  at  D6* 
d6na.  But  Herodotus  had  also  heard,  from  the 
priests  at  ThSbes  in  Egypt,  a  different  tale,  ascri- 
bing the  origin  of  all  the  prophetic  establishments, 
in  Greece  as  well  as  in  Libya,  to  two  sacerdotal 
women,  who  had  been  carried  away  from  Thebes 
by  some  Phcenician  merchants  and  sold,  the  one  in 
Greece,  the  other  in  Libya.  The  Theban  priests 
boldly  assured  Herodotus  that  much  pains  had 
been  taken  to  discover  what  had  become  of  these 
women  so  exported,  and  that  the  fact  of  their  ha- 
ving been  taken  to  Greece  and  Libya  had  been 
accordingly  verified*. 

The  historian  of  Halicarnassus  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment think  of  admitting  the  miracle  which  har- 
monised so  well  with  the  feelings  of  the  priestesses 
and  the  DodonsBans^.  ''  How  (he  asks)  could  a 
dove  speak  with  human  voice  ?"  But  the  narrative 
of  the  priests  at  Thebes,  though  its  prodigious  im- 
probability hardly  requires  to  be  stated,  yet  in- 

^  Herod,  ii.  55.    Afl»d«vaiW  dc  al  Iprftat IXryov  mauro,  0iwt»/M>X4$- 

ytov  dc  axl>i  Koi  oi  oXXot  A»biitvatoi  oi  v€p\  t6  Ipow. 

The  mirade  sometimes  takes  another  form ;  the  oak  at  D6d6iia  was 
itself  onoe  endued  with  speech  (Dionys.  Hal.  Ais  Rhetoric,  i.  6 ; 
Strabo). 

»  Herod,  ii.  54. 

'  Herod,  ii.  57.  'Efre I  rt^  rpoin^  tof  frcXcicb  yc  opBpmnftjf  4^pj  ^^^ef 

According  to  one  statement,  the  word  ncXf  t^  in  the  ThessaUan  dia- 
lect meant  both  a  dove  and  a  prophetess  (Scriptor.  Rer.  Mythicarum, 
ed.  Bode,  i.  96).  Had  there  been  any  truth  in  this,  Herodotus  oould 
hardly  hare  failed  to  notice  it,  inasmudi  as  it  would  exBcdy  hare  helped 
him  out  of  the  difficulty  which  he  felt. 
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Yolved  no  positive  departure  from  the  laws  of  nature 
and  possibility,  and  therefore  Herodotus  makes  no 
difficulty  in  accepting  it.  The  curious  circumstance 
is,  that  he  turns  the  native  Dodonaean  legend  into 
a  figurative  representation,  or  rather  a  misrepre- 
sentation, of  the  supposed  true  story  told  by  the 
Theban  priests.  According  to  his  interpretation, 
the  woman  who  came  from  Thdbes  to  D6d6na  was 
called  a  dove,  and  affirmed  to  utter  sounds  like  a 
bird,  because  she  was  non-Hellenic  and  spoke  a 
foreign  tongue :  when  she  learned  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  it  was  then  said  that  the 
dove  spoke  with  a  human  voice.  And  the  dove 
was  moreover  called  black,  because  of  the  woman's 
Egyptian  colour. 

That  Herodotus  should  thus  bluntly  reject  a  mi- 
racle, recounted  to  him  by  the  prophetic  women 
themselves  as  the  prime  circumstance  in  the  ori- 
gines  of  this  holy  place,  is  a  proof  of  the  hold  which 
habits  of  dealing  with  historical  evidence  had  ac- 
quired over  his  mind  ;  and  the  awkwardness  of  his 
explanatory  mediation  between  the  dove  and  the 
woman,  marks  not  less  his  anxiety,  while  discard- 
ing the  legend,  to  let  it  softly  down  into  a  story 
quasi-historical  and  not  intrinsically  incredible. 

We  may  observe  another  example  of  the  uncon- 
scious tendency  of  Herodotus  to  eliminate  from  the 
mythes  the  idea  of  special  aid  from  the  gods,  in  his 
remarks  upon  Melampus.     He  designates  Melam-  His  re- 
pus  '*  as  a  clever  man,  who  had  acquired  for  himself  MdamJSt^" 
the  art  of  prophecy  " ;  and  had  procured  through  Jrophcdc 
Kadmus  much  information  about  the  religious  rites  p«^«"- 
and  customs  of  Egypt,  many  of  which  he  introduced 
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into  Greece* — especially  the  name,  the  sacrifices, 
and  the  phallic  processions  of  Dionysus :  he  adds, 
"  that  Melampus  himself  did  not  accurately  com- 
prehend or  bring  out  the  whole  doctrine,  but  wise 
men  who  came  after  him  made  the  necessary  addi- 
tions*." Though  the  name  of  Melampus  is  here 
maintained,  the  character  described^  is  something 
in  the  vein  of  Pythagoras — totally  different  from 
the  great  seer  and  leech  of  the  old  epic  mythes — 
the  founder  of  the  gifted  family  of  the  Amythaonids, 
and  the  grandfather  of  Amphiaraus^.  But  that 
which  is  most  of  all  at  variance  with  the  genuine  le« 
gendary  spirit,  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  Herodo- 
tus (and  delivered  with  some  emphasis  as  his  mm), 
that  Melampus  '*  was  a  clever  man  who  had  ac- 
quired for  himself  prophetic  powers."  Such  a  sup- 
position would  have  appeared  inadmissible  to  Ho- 
mer or  Hesiod,  or  indeed  to  Sol6n  in  the  preceding 

^  Herod,  ii.  49.  *£y«!i>  fuv  vvv  <l>rjfu  Mtkafiiroda  ytvSfxfvov  Sydpa  aotfy^y^ 
/tavriKTiv  re  icovrS  avorrja-euy  Koi  7rv66fi€vov  air*  Alyvmrov,  SKka  t€  iroXXck 
i<njyri<racrOai  'EXXi^cri,  koI  r^  frcpl  t6v  AiAwtrov,  6Xiya  aiir&v  napdK" 
Xd^avra, 

'  Herod,  ii.  49.  *Arp€«cc«f  /ih  ov  iravra  avKkafi^v  rhv  \6yov  €<fifivt 
(Melampus)*  aXX*  o2  €iny€v6fi€Voi  rovre^  tro^to-ral  fJLeC6vms  f^i^tufpfap. 

'  Compare  Herod,  iv.  95;  ii.  81.  '£XX^va>y  ov  r^  aaB^vtarar^ 
a-offaa-r^  TLvOayopf^, 

«  Homer,  Odyss.  xi.  290 ;  xv.  225.  Apollod6r.  i.  9,  11-12.  Hesiod, 
Eoiai,  Fragm.  55,  ed.  Diintzer  (p.  43.) — 

'AXuc^i'  yitv  yap  fbtoKtv  'OXvfiirios  AlaKiirfai, 
"Sovv  8'  *AfivBaovibai9,  ir\ovTov  d*  ^nop*  *ATp(ibr}<n, 
also  Frag.  34  (p.  38),  and  Frag.  65  (p.  45) ;  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  118. 

Herodotus  notices  the  celebrated  mythical  narrative  of  Melampua 
healing  the  deranged  Argive  women  (ix.  34) ;  according  to  the  original 
legend,  the  daughters  of  PiGctus.  In  the  Hesiodic  Eoiai  (Fr.  1 6,  Diintz. ; 
ApoUod.  ii.  2)  the  distemper  of  the  Prcetid  females  was  ascribed  to  their 
having  repudiated  the  rites  and  worship  of  Dionysus  (Akusikus  indeed 
asslgued  a  different  cause),  which  shows  that  the  old  fable  recognised 
a  connection  between  Melampus  and  these  rites. 
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century,  in  whose  view  even  inferior  arts  come  from 
the  gods,  while  Zeus  or  Apollo  bestows  the  power 
of  prophesying^  The  intimation  of  such  an  opi- 
nion by  Herodotus,  himself  a  thoroughly  pious  man, 
marks  the  sensibly  diminished  omnipresence  of  the 
gods,  and  the  increasing  tendency  to  look  for  the 
explanation  of  phaenomena  among  more  visible  and 
determinate  agencies. 

We  may  make  a  similar  remark  on  the  dictum  hi*  w- 

*  marks  upon 

of  the  historian  respecting  the  narrow  defile  of  tiie  Them- 
TempS,  forming  the  embouchure  of  the  PSneus  and  of  Tem^ 
the  efflux  of  all  the  waters  from  the  Thessalian 
basin.  The  Thessaliaus  alleged  that  this  whole 
basin  of  Thessaly  had  once  been  a  lake,  but  that 
Poseid6n  had  split  the  chain  of  mountains  and 
opened  the  efflux*;  upon  which  primitive  belief, 
thoroughly  conformable  to  the  genius  of  Homer 

1  Homer,  Diad,  i.  72-87;  xv.  412.  Odyss.  xv.  245-252;  iv.  233. 
Sometimes  the  gods  inspired  propbecy  for  the  special  occasion,  without 
conferring  upon  the  party  the  permanent  gift  and  status  of  a  prophet 
(compare  Odyss.  i.  202 ;  xvii.  383).  Sol6n,  Fragm.  xi.  48-53,  Schneide- 
win;— 

''AXXoy  fiavriv  tBrjKtif  Sva^  Mepyos  'AiroXXcby, 

*Eyv(o  d*  dydpl  kok^p  r^o6€p  ipxofttvop, 
*n<  trvpofjtapTficr»a-i  $€oi 

Herodotus  himself  reproduces  the  old  belief  in  the  special  gift  of 
prophetic  power  by  Zeus  and  Apollo,  in  the  stoiy  of  Euenius  of  Apoll6nia 
(ix.94). 

See  the  fine  ode  of  Pindar  describing  the  birth  and  inspiration  of 
Jamus,  eponymous  father  of  the  great  prophetic  family  in  Elis  called 
the  Jamids  (Herodot.  ix.  33),  Pindar,  Olymp.  vi.  40-75.  About  Teire- 
sias,  Sophoc.  (Ed.  Tyr.  283-410.  Neither  Nest6r  nor  Odysseus  pos- 
sesses the  gift  of  prophecy. 

^  More  than  one  tale  is  found  elsewhere,  similar  to  this  about  the 
defile  of  Tempi:— 

"  A  tradition  exists  that  this  part  of  the  country  was  once  a  lake,  and 
that  Solomon  commanded  two  deeves  or  genii,  named  Ard  and  Beel, 
to  turn  off  the  water  into  the  Caspian,  which  they  effected  by  cutting  a 
passage  through  the  mountains ;  and  a  city,  erected  in  the  newly^formed 
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and  Hesiod,  Herodotus  comments  as  follows:  "  The 
Thessalian  statement  is  reasonable.  For  whoever 
thinks  that  Poseid6n  shakes  the  earth,  and  that  the 
rifts  of  an  earthquake  are  the  work  of  that  god,  will, 
on  seeing  the  defile  in  question,  say  that  Poseid6n 
has  caused  it.  For  the  rift  of  the  mountains  is» 
as  appeared  to  me  (when  I  saw  it),  the  work  of  an 
earthquake."  Herodotus  admits  the  reference  to 
Poseid6n,  when  pointed  out  to  him,  but  it  stands 
only  in  the  background :  what  is  present  to  his 
mind  is,  the  pbaenomenon  of  the  earthquake,  not 
as  a  special  act,  but  as  part  of  a  system  of  habitual 
operations  ^ 

plain,  was  named  after  them  Ard-u-beel."  (Sketches  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian,  by  W.  R.  Holmes.) 

Also  about  the  plain  of  Santa  Fe  di  Bogota,  in  Sonth  America*  that 
it  was  once  under  water,  until  Bochica  cleft  the  mountains  and  opened 
a  channel  of  egress  (Humboldt,  Vnes  des  CordiU^res,  p.  87-88) ;  and 
about  the  plateau  of  Kashmir  (Humboldt,  Asie  Centrale,  toI.  L  p.  102), 
drained  in  a  like  miraculous  manner  by  the  saint  K&syapa.  The  man- 
ner  in  which  conjectures,  derived  from  local  configuration  or  peculiari- 
ties, are  often  made  to  assume  the  form  of  tradUums,  is  well-remarked 
by  the  same  illustrious  traveller : — *'Ce  qui  se  pr^sente  comme  une  tra- 
dition, n'est  souvent  que  le  reflet  de  Timpression  que  laisse  Taspect  des 
lieux.  Des  bancs  de  coquilles  k  demi-fossUes,  r^pandues  dans  les  isthmes 
ou  sur  des  plateaux,  font  naitre,  mSme  chez  les  hommes  les  moins  avanc^ 
dans  la  culture  intellectuelle,  I'id^  de  grandes  inondations,  d'anciemiea 
communications  entre  des  bassins  limitrophes.  Des  opinions,  que  I'on 
pourroit  appeler  syst^matiques,  se  trouvent  dans  les  for^ts  de  TOr^oque 
oomme  dans  les  ties  de  la  Mer  du  Sud.  Dans  Tune  et  dans  I'autre  de 
oes  contr^,  elles  ont  pris  la  forme  des  traditions."  (A.  von  Humboldt, 
Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  147.)  Compare  a  similar  remark  in  the  same 
work  and  volume,  p.  286-294. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  129.  (Poseid6n  was  worshiped  as  Utrpatof  in  Thessaly, 
in  commemoration  of  this  geological  interference :  Schol.  Pindar.  Pyth. 
iv.  245.)     Td  dc  vdKai6v  Xeycrai,  ovk  i6vTos  k»  tov  avk&yos  Koi  duKpdov 

TOVToVf  Tovs  vordfiovs  TovTovf pcovror  iroiciy  rf^v  Qtira'dKiiiv  naaop 

irtXayos,  Avrol  fUp  wp  0€<r<rtiKoi  Xtyovai  noatidtava  woujo'tu  riv  av- 
\&va,  di'  oZ  p€fi  6  Il€V€i6s,  olK&ra  Xtyoprts.  "Oaris  yhp  ifOfiiCft  nocrci- 
dcttwi  rfiv  y^  crcicty,  jcal  rii  buartwra  uir^  o-ffMr/AOv  rov  $€Ov  rovrov  Ipya 
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Herodotus  adopts  the  Egyptian  version  of  the  Upon  the 
legend  of  Troy,  founded  on  that  capital  variation  xfoy. 

€htu,  fcal  ^  iK€wo  U^¥  <l>airf  Uotni^tava  irouja'ai,  *E(rrl  yhp  <r€itrficv 
tpyo¥i  &s  c/iol  €<l>aiv€To  wlyaiy  17  6id(rratris  r&v  ov/Mfi>y.  In  another  case 
(yiii.  129),  Herodotus  believes  that  Po8eid6n  produced  a  pretematurally 
high  tide  in  order  to  punish  the  Persians,  who  had  insulted  his  temple 
Bear  PotidKa  s  here  was  a  special  motive  for  thegod  to  exert  his  power. 

This  remark  of  Herodotus  illustrates  the  hostile  ridicule  cast  by 
Aristophan^  (in  the  Nubes)  upon  Sokrat^s,  on  the  score  of  alleged  im- 
piety, because  he  belonged  to  a  school  of  philosophers  (though  in  point 
of  fact  he  discountenanced  that  line  of  study)  who  introduced  physical 
laws  and  forces  in  place  of  the  personal  agency  of  the  gods.  The  old 
man  Strepsiades  inquires  from  Sokrat^,  Who  rains  ?  Who  thunders  t 
To  which  Sokratds  replies,  *'  Not  Zeus,  but  the  Nephelse,  t.  e.  the  clouds : 
you  never  saw  rain  without  clouds.'*  Strepsiades  then  proceeds  to  in- 
quire— "But  who  is  it  that  compels  the  clouds  to  move  onward  ?  is  it  not 
Zeus  ?  "  Sokrat^a— ''  Not  at  all ;  it  is  ethereal  rotation/'  Strepsiades 
— "  Botation?  that  had  escaped  me :  Zeus  then  no  longer  exists,  and 
Rotation  reigns  in  his  place." 
Strspb.     *  O  ff  dvayxdCoy  €<rr\  ris  avriis  (Nr^>eXaf),  ovx  &  Z^vf,  &aT€ 

<t>€p€(r&ai ; 
SOKRAT.    "HKiiTTy  dXX  cdBtptos  diyoff. 
Streps.  Aiws ;  rovrt /a' eXcX^tfci — 

'O  Zfi/g  ovK  &y,  oXX*  dpT  airov  Atvor  vw\  PatriKtv^p. 
To  the  same  effect  v.  1454,  Aipos  /ScuriXfvet  t6v  Af  cfeXi^Xojcdtr— ''  Ro* 
tation  has  driven  out  ZiCus,  and  reigns  in  his  place." 

If  Aristophands  had  had  as  strong  a  wish  to  turn  the  public  antipa- 
tliies  against  Herodotus  as  against  Sokratfis  and  Euripidds,  the  explana- 
tion here  given  would  have  afforded  him  a  plausible  show  of  truth  for 
doing  so ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Theasalians  would  have 
been  sufficiently  displeased  with  the  view  of  Herodotus  to  sympathise 
in  the  poet's  attack  upon  him.  The  point  would  have  been  made 
(waiving  metrical  considerations) — 

S€«(r/i6f  /Sao-iXcvct,  t6p  Iloa-eid&v   ff£cXi7Xaxcor. 
The  comment  of  Herodotus  upon  the  Thessalian  view  seems  almost  as 
if  it  were  intended  to  guard  against  this  very  inference. 

Other  aooonnts  ascribed  the  cutting  of  the  defile  of  Tempi  to  H6ra^ 
kids  (Diod6r.  iv.  IB). 

Respecting  the  ancient  Grecian  faith  which  recognised  the  displea- 
sure of  Poseiddn  as  the  cause  of  earthquakes,  see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii. 
3,  2;  Thucydid.  i.  127;  Strabo,  xii.  p.  579 ;  Diod6r.  xv.  48-49.  It  ceased 
to  give  universal  satisfiustion  even  so  early  as  the  time  of  Thalds  and 
Anaxiraen^  (see  Aristot.  Meteorolog.  ii.  7-8 ;  Plutarch,  Pladt.  Philos. 
iii.  15;  Seneca,  Natural.  Quiestvi.  6-23);  and  that  philosopher,  as  well  as 
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which  seems  to  have  originated  with  Stesichorus, 
and  according  to  which  Helen  never  left  Sparta, 
at  all — her  eidolon  had  heen  taken  to  Troy  in  her 
place.  Upon  this  basis  a  new  story  had  been 
framed,  midway  between  Homer  and  Stesichorus, 
representing  Paris  to  have  really  carried  off  Helen 
from  Sparta,  but  to  have  been  driven  by  storms  to 
£gypti  where  she  remained  during  the  whole  siege 
of  Troy,  having  been  detained  by  Pr6teus,  the 
king  of  the  country,  until  Menelaus  came  to  re- 
claim her  after  his  triumph.  The  Egyptian  priests, 
with  their  usual  boldness  of  assertion,  professed  to 
have  heard  the  whole  story  from  Menelaus  himself 
— the  Greeks  had  besieged  Troy,  in  the  full  per- 
suasion that  ^Helen  and  the  stolen  treasures  were 
within  the  walls,  nor  would  they  ever  believe  the 
repeated  denials  of  the  Trojans  as  to  the  fact  of  her 
presence.  In  intimating  his  preference  for  the 
Egyptian  narrative,  Herodotus  betrays  at  once  his 
perfect  and  unsuspecting  confidence  tliat  he  is  deal- 
ing with  genuine  matter  of  history,  and  his  entire 

Anazagoraa,  Democritus  and  others,  suggested  different  physical  expla- 
nations of  the  fact.  Notwithstanding  a  dissentient  minority,  howe7er« 
the  old  doctrine  still  continued  to  be  generally  received :  and  Dioddrus, 
in  describing  the  terrible  earthquake  in  373  B.C.,  by  which  Helikd  and 
Bura  were  destroyed,  while  he  notices  those  philosophers  (probably 
Rallisthen^s,  Senec.  Nat.  Quiest.  vi.  23)  who  substituted  physical  causes 
and  laws  in  place  of  the  divine  agency,  rejects  their  views  and  ranks 
himself  with  the  religious  public  who  traced  this  formidable  pbseno- 
menon  to  the  wrath  of  Poseid6n  (xv.  48-49). 

The  Romans  recognised  many  different  gods  as  producers  of  earth- 
quakes; an  unfortunate  creed,  since  it  exposed  them  to  the  danger  of 
addressing  their  prayers  to  the  wrong  god : — "  Unde  in  ritualibus  et 
pontificiis  observatur,  obtemperantibus  sacerdotiis  caute,  ne  alio  Deo 
pro  alio  nominato,  cum  quis  eorum  terram  concatiat,  piacula  oommit- 
tantur."    (Ammian.  MaroeU.  xvii.  7). 
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distrust  of  the  epic  poets,  even  including  Homer, 
upon  whose  authority  that  supposed  history  rested. 
His  reason  for  rejecting  the  Homeric  version  is, 
that  it  teems  with  historical  improbahilities.  If 
Helen  had  been  really  in  Troy  (he  says),  Priam  and 
the  Trojans  would  never  have  been  so  insane  as  to 
retain  her  to  their  own  utter  ruin  ;  but  it  was  the 
divine  judgement  which  drove  them  into  the  mise- 
rable alternative  of  neither  being  able  to  surrender 
Helen  nor  to  satisfy  the  Greeks  of  the  real  fact  that 
they  never  had  possession  of  her — in  order  that 
mankind  might  plainly  read,  in  the  utter  destruc* 
tion  of  Troy,  the  great  punishments  with  which 
the  gods  visit  great  misdeeds.  Homer  (Herodotus 
thinks)  had  heard  this  story,  but  designedly  de- 
parted from  it,  because  it  was  not  so  suitable  a  sub- 
ject  for  epic  poetry  ^ 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  wide  is  the 
difference  between  Herodotus  and  the  logographers 
with  their  literal  transcript  of  the  ancient  legends. 
Though  he  agrees  with  them  in  admitting  the  full 
series  of  persons  and  generations,  he  tries  the  cir- 
cumstances narrated  by  a  new  standard.  Scruples 
have  arisen  in  his  mind  respecting  violations  of  the 
laws  of  nature :  the  poets  are  unworthy  of  trust, 

*  Herod,  ii.  116.  doxcet  dc  /lot  kqI  "Ofufpos  t6v  X&yovrovroy  nvBta-Bof 
oXX'  ob  yhp  iftoUag  €{nrp€tF^s  ^v  cs  r^v  tirimoitifp  ^v  r^  Mp^  ry  ircp 
Mxph^roTo*  ii  t  lUiiJKt  ot^r^y,  dvfk&aus  »g  ml  roOroy  ivtartuTo  rhv  \i6yov, 

HeiodotDi  tiien  produces  a  panage  from  the  Diad,  with  a  view  to 
prove  that  Homer  laiew  of  the  voyage  of  Paris  and  Helen  to  Egypt : 
but  the  passage  proves  nothing  at  all  to  the  point. 

Again  (c.  120),  his  slender  confidence  in  the  epic  poets  breaks  out — 
•{  xPh  ^  vourt  inamtUiUri  xpcdtficvoy  Xryciv. 

It  is  remarkable  thai  Herodotns  is  disposed  to  identify  Helen  with 
thefflM^  *A/^pod(Ttf  whose  temple  he  saw  at  Memphis  (e.  112). 
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and  their  narratives  must  be  brought  into  oonfor* 
mity  with  historical  and  ethical  conditions,  before 
they  can  be  admitted  as  truth.  To  accomplish  this 
conformity,  Herodotus  is  willing  to  mutilate  the  old 
legend  in  one  of  its  most  vital  points  :  he  sacrifices 
the  personal  presence  of  Helena  in  Troy,  which  ran 
through  every  one  of  the  ancient  epic  poems  belong- 
ing to  the  Trojan  cycle,  and  is  indeed, under  the  gods, 
the  great  and  present  moving  force  throughout. 

ThucydidSs  places  himself  generally  in  the  same 
point  of  view  as  Herodotus  with  regard  to  mythical 
antiquity  ;  yet  with  some  considerable  differences. 
Though  manifesting  no  belief  in  present  miracles  or 
prodigies  S  he  seems  to  accept  without  reserve  the 
pre-existent  reality  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  in 
the  mythes,  and  of  the  long  series  of  generations 
extending  back  through  so  many  supposed  centu- 
ries :  in  this  category,  too,  are  included  the  epony- 
mous personages,  Hellen,  Kekrops,  Eumolpus,  P^- 
di6n,  Amphilochus  the  son  of  Amphiaraus,  and 
Akarnan.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  no  trace 
of  that  distinction  between  a  human  and  an  heroic 
ante-human  race,  which  Herodotus  still  admitted, — 

'  "  Ut  conquirere  fabulosa  (says  Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  50,  a  worthy  paral- 
lel of  Thucydidds)  et  fictis  oblectare  legentium  animos,  procul  gravitato 
coepti  opens  crediderim,  ita  vulgatis  traditisque  demere  fidem  non  ausim. 
Die,  quo  Bebriaci  oertabatur,  avem  inusitalA  specie,  apud  Begium  Le- 
pidum  celebri  vioo  eonsedisse,  incole  memorant;  nee  deinde  coetu  ho* 
minum  ant  drcumTolitantium  alitum,  territam  pulsamque,  donee  Otho 
ae  ipse  interficeret :  torn  ablatam  ex  oculis :  et  tempora  repntanftibus, 
initium  finemque  miraculi  cum  Othonis  ezitn  competiaie/'  Suetoniiu 
(Yesp.  5)  recounts  a  different  mirade,  in  which  three  ea^es  appear. 

This  passage  of  Tacitna  occurs  immediately  after  his  magnificent  de- 
scription of  the  suicide  of  the  emperor  Otho,a  deed  which  he  contemplates 
with  the  most  fierrent  admiration.  His  feelings  weieievidently so  wrought 
up,  that  he  was  content  to  relax  the  caaona  of  hialoiieal  oedibility. 
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nor  any  respect  for  Egyptian  legends.  Thucydidls, 
regarding  the  personages  of  the  mythes  as  men  of 
the  same  breed  and  stature  with  his  own  contem* 
poraries,  not  only  tests  the  acts  imputed  to  them 
by  the  same  Umits  of  credibility,  but  presumes  in 
them  the  same  political  views  and  feelings  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  trace  in  the  proceedings  of  Pei- 
sistratus  or  Periklds.  He  treats  the  Trojan  war 
as  a  great  political  enterprise,  undertaken  by  all 
Greece ;  brought  into  combination  through  the  im- 
posing power  of  Agamemn6n,  not  (according  to  the 
legendary  narrative)  through  the  influence  of  the 
oath  exacted  by  Tyndareus.  Then  he  explains  how 
the  predecessors  of  Agamemn6n  arrived  at  so  vast 
a  dominion — beginning  with  Pelops,  who  came  over 
(as  he  says)  from  Asia  with  great  wealth  among 
the  poor  Peloponnteians,  and  by  means  of  this 
wealth  so  aggrandised  himself,  though  a  foreigner, 
as  to  become  the  eponym  of  the  peninsula.  Next 
followed  his  son  Atreus,  who  acquired  after  the 
death  of  Eurystheus  the  dominion  of  Mykdnee, 
which  had  before  been  possessed  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Perseus :  here  the  old  legendary  tale,  which 
described  Atreus  as  having  been  banished  by  his 
father  Pelops  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  his 
elder  brother  Chrysippus,  is  invested  with  a  poli- 
tical bearing,  as  explaining  the  reason  why  Atreus 
retired  to  Mykdna^.  Another  legendary  tale — the 
defeat  and  death  of  Eurystheus  by  the  fugitive 
Herakleids  in  Attica,  so  celebrated  in  Attic  tragedy 
as  having  given  occasion  to  the  generous  protect- 
ing intervention  of  Athens — ^is  also  introduced  as 
furnishing  the  cause  why  Atreus  succeeded  to  the 
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deceased  EuryBtheus :  ''for  Atreus,  the  maternal 
uncle  of  Eurystheus,  had  been  entrusted  by  the 
latter  with  his  government  during  the  expedition 
into  Attica,  and  had  effectually  courted  the  people, 
who  were  moreover  in  great  fear  of  being  attacked 
by  the  Herakleids."  Thus  the  Pelopids  acquired  the 
supremacy  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Agamemn6n  was 
enabled  to  get  together  his  1200  ships  and  100,000 
men  for  the  expedition  against  Troy.  Considering 
that  contingents  were  furnished  from  every  portion 
of  Greece,  ThucydidSs  regards  this  as  a  small  num- 
ber, treating  the  Homeric  Catalogue  as  an  authentic 
muster-roll,  perhaps  rather  exaggerated  than  other- 
wise. He  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  why  the  arma- 
ment was  not  larger :  many  more  men  could  have 
been  furnished,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  money 
to  purchase  provisions  for  their  subsistence ;  hence 
they  were  compelled,  after  landing  and  gaining  a 
victory,  to  fortify  their  camp,  to  divide  their  army, 
and  to  send  away  one  portion  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  the  Chersonese,  and  another  portion  to 
sack  the  adjacent  towns.  This  was  the  grand  rea- 
son why  the  siege  lasted  so  long  as  ten  years.  For 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  keep  the  whole  army  to- 
gether, and  to  act  with  an  undivided  force,  Troy 
would  have  been  taken  both  earlier  and  at  smaller 
cost^ 

Such  is  the  general  sketch  of  the  war  of  Troy, 
as  given  by  Thucydidds.  So  different  is  it  from 
the  genuine  epical  narrative,  that  we  seem  hardly 
to  be  reading  a  description  of  the  same  event ;  still 
less  should  we  imagine  that  the  event  was  known, 

>  Thucyd.  i.  9-12. 
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to  him  as  well  as  to  us,  only  through  the  epic 
poets  themselves.  The  meu,  the  numbers,  and 
the  duration  of  the  siege,  do  indeed  remain  the 
same;  but  the  cast  and  juncture  of  events,  the 
determining  forces,  and  the  characteristic  features, 
are  altogether  heterogeneous.  But,  like  Herodotus, 
and  still  more  than  Herodotus,  Thucydidds  was 
under  the  pressure  of  two  conflicting  impulses, — he 
shared  the  general  faith  in  the  mythical  antiquity, 
yet  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  believe  in  any 
facts  which  contradicted  the  laws  of  historical  cre- 
dibility or  probability.  He  was  thus  under  the 
necessity  of  torturing  the  matter  of  the  old  mythes 
into  conformity  with  the  subjective  exigences  of 
his  own  fnind:  be  left  out,  altered,  recombined, 
and  supplied  new  connecting  principles  and  sup-^ 
posed  purposes,  until  the  story  became  such  as  no 
one  could  have  any  positive  reason  for  calling  in 
question :,  though  it  lost  the  impressive  mixture  of 
religion,  romance  and  individual  adventure,  which 
constituted  its  original  charm,  it  acquired  a  smooth- 
ness and  plausibility,  and  a  political  ensemble ^  which 
the  critics  were  satisfied  to  accept  as  historical 
truth.  And  historical  truth  it  would  doubtless 
have  been,  if  any  independent  evidence  could  have 
been  found  to  sustain  it.  Had  Thucydidds  been 
able  to  produce  such  new  testimony,  we  should 
have  been  pleased  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  war 
of  Troy,  as  he  recounted  it,  was  the  real  event ;  of 
which  the  war  of  Troy,  as  sung  by  the  epic  poets, 
was  a  misreported,  exaggerated,  and  ornamented 
recitaL     But  in  this  case  the  poets  are  the  only 
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real  witnesses^  and  the  narrative  of  ThucydidSs  is 
a  mere  extract  and  distillation  from  their  incredi- 
bilities. 

A  few  other  instances  may  be  mentioned  to  illus- 
trate the  views  of  ThucydidSs  respecting  various  my- 
thical incidents.  1.  He  treats -the  residence  of  the 
Homeric  Phseakians  at  Korkyra  as  an  undisputed 
fact,  and  employs  it  partly  to  explain  the  efficiency  of 
the  Korkyrean  navy  in  times  preceding  the  Pelopbn- 
nesian  war\  2.  He  notices  with  equal  confidence 
the  story  of  TSreus  and  ProknS,  daughter  of  Pan- 
di6n,  and  the  murder  of  the  child  Itys  by  ProknS 
his  mother  and  Philomela ;  and  he  produces  this 
ancient  my  the  with  especial  reference  to  the  alliance 
between  the  Athenians  and  TSrSs,  king  of  the 
Odrysian  Thracians,  during  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  intimating  that  the  Odrysian  Tdrds 
was  neither  of  the  same  family  nor  of  the  same 
country  as  TSreus  the  husband  of  Prokpd^.    The 

'  Thucyd.  i.  26. 

•  Thucyd.  ii.  29.  Kat  t6  tpyov  rh  irepi  r6v  *Irwy  al  ywaiKis  cV  tJ  yj 
ravrg  hrpafop'  iroXXmf  dc  neal  r&v  noufrw  iv  drf^6¥os  funififf  AauXtiis  f 

$tr/arp6s  biii  roaovrov,  cV  ^^cXcif  rj  irpht  aKkrjKovt,  fuiXXov  ^  dia 
froXXcDv  ^fitpS>p  €s  'Odpvo-af  Sdov,  The  first  of  theae  sentences  would 
lead  us  to  infer^  if  it  came  from  any  other  pen  than  that  of  Thucydid^ 
that  the  writer  believed  the  metamorphosis  of  Philomela  into  a  nightin- 
gale :  see  above,  ch.  xi.  p.  270. 

The  observation  respecting  the  convenience  of  neighbourhood  for  the 
maniage  is  remarkable,  and  shows  how  completely  Thucydidds  regarded 
the  event  as  historical.  What  would  he  have  said  respecting  the  mar- 
riage of  Oreithyia,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  with  Boreas,  and  the  pro- 
digious distance  which  she  ia  reported  to  have  been  carried  by  her  hus- 
band? 'Yircp  T€  ir6vT0¥  itopt,  eV  eaxora  x^oy^;,  &c.  (Sophoklds  ap. 
Strabo.  vii.  p.  296.) 

From  the  way  in  which  Thncydid^s  introduces  the  mention  of  this 
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conduct  of  Pandidn,  in  giving  his  daughter  Proknd 
in  marriage  to  Tdreus,  is  in  his  view  dictated  by 
political  motives  and  interests.  3.  He  mentions 
the  Strait  of  Messina  as  the  place  through  which 
Odysseus  is  said  to  have  sailed  \  4.  The  Cy- 
cl6pes  and  the  La&strygones  (he  says)  were  the 
most  ancient  reported  inhabitants  of  Sicily ;  but  he 
cannot  tell  to  what  race  they  belonged,  nor  whence 
they  came*.  5.  Italy  derived  its  name  from  Italus 
king  of  the  Sikels.  6.  Eryx  and  Egesta  in  Sicily 
were  founded  by  fugitive  Trojans  after  the  capture 
of  Troy ;  also  Skionfi,  in  the  Thracian  peninsula  of 
Pall6n6,  by  Greeks  from  the  Achaean  town  of  Pel- 
16n6,  stopping  thither  in  their  return  from  the  siege 
of  Troy :  the  Amphilochian  Argos  in  the  Gulf  of 
Ambrakia  was  in  like  manner  founded  by  Araphi- 
lochus  son  of  Amphiaraus,  in  his  return  from  the 
same  enterprise.  The  remorse  and  mental  derange- 
ment of  the  matricidal  Alkmaedn,  son  of  Amphia- 
raus, is  also  mentioned  by  ThucydidSs^,  as  well  as 
the  settlement  of  his  son  Akarnan  in  the  country 
called  after  him  Akarnania"^. 

eyent,  we  see  that  be  intended  to  correct  the  misapprehenson  of  his 
countrymen,  who  haying  just  made  an  aUiance  with  the  Odiysian  T&fy, 
were  led  by  that  ciFCumstanoe  to  think  of  the  old  mythical  T^reus,  and 
to  regard  him  as  the  ancestor  of  TirA, 

"  Thucyd.  iv.  24.  *  Thucyd.  vi.  2. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  68-102;  It.  120;  yi.  2.  Antiochns  of  Syracuse,  the 
contemporary  of  Thueydid^,  also  mentioned  Italus  as  the  eponymous 
king  of  Italy :  he  farther  nam«d  SikelHS,  who  came  to  Morgos,  son  of 
Italus,  after  baying  been  banished  from  Rome.  He  talks  about  Italus, 
just  as  Thucydid^  talks  about  Theseus,  as  a  wise  and  powerful  king, 
who  first  acquired  a  great  dominion  (Dionys.  H.  A.  B.  i.  12,  35,  73). 
Aristotle  also  mentioned  Italus  in  the  same  general  terms  (PoUt.  yiL 
9,2). 
1   ^  We  may  here  notice  some  particulars  respecting  Isokratds.    He 

2n2 
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Such  are  the  special  allusions  made  by  this  illus- 
trious author  in  the  course  of  his  history  to  my- 
thical events.  From  the  tenor  of  his  language  we 
may  see  that  he  accounted  all  that  could  be  known 
about  them  to  be  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory ;  but 
he  has  it  much  at  heart  to  show,  that  even  the  great- 
est were  inferior  in  magnitude  and  importance  to 
the  Peloponnesian  war*-    In  this  respect  his  opinion 

manifests  entire  confidence  in  the  authenticity  of  the  mythical  genea- 
lo^es  and  chronology ;  but  while  he  treats  the  mythical  personages  as 
historically  real,  he  regards  them  at  the  same  time  not  as  human,  but 
as  half-gods,  superior  to  humanity.  About  Helena,  Theseus,  Sarped6n, 
Cycnus,  Memn6n,  Achilles,  &c.,  see  Encom.  Helen.  Or.  x.  pp.  282, 
292,  295,  Bek.  Helena  was  worshiped  in  his  time  as  a  goddess 
at  Therapne  (ib.  p.  295).  He  recites  the  settlements  of  Danaua^ 
Kadmus  and  Pelops  in  Greece,  as  undoubted  historical  facts  (p.  297). 
In  his  discourse  ciHed  Busiris,  he  accuses  PolykratSs  the  sophist  of  a 
gross  anachronism  in  having  placed  Busiris  subsequent  in  point  of  date 
to  Orpheus  and  Moiui  (Or.  zi.  p.  301,  Bek.),  and  he  adds  that  the  tale 
of  Busiris  having  been  slain  by  H6rakl6s  was  chronologically  impossible 
(p.  309).  Of  the  long  Athenian  genealogy  from  Kekrops  to  Thiseus, 
he  speaks  with  perfect  historical  confidence  (Panathenaic.  p.  349,  Bek.) ; 
not  less  so  of  the  adventures  of  HeraklSs  and  his  mythical  contempo- 
raries, which  he  places  in  the  mouth  of  Archidamus  as  a  justification 
of  the  Spartan  title  to  Mesaenia  (Or.  vi.  Archidamus,  p.  156,  Bek. ;  com- 
pare Or.  V.  PhiHppus,  pp.  114, 138),  <f>da-LV,  oh  ircpi  tS>v  ndkaiSiv  irMrrevo- 
fifv,  &c.  He  condemns  the  poets  in  strong  language  for  the  wicked  and 
dissolute  tales  which  they  circulated  respecting  the  gods :  many  of  them 
(he  says)  had  been  punished  for  such  blasphemies  by  blindness,  poverty, 
exile  and  other  misfortunes  (Or.  xi.  p.  309,  Bek.). 

In  general  it  may  be  said,  that  Isokrat^s  applies  no  principles  of  his* 
storical  criticism  to  the  mythes;  he  rejects  such  as  appear  to  him  dis* 
creditable  or  unworthy,  and  believes  the  rest. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  21-22. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  this  History  have  been  noticed  in  anable  article 
of  the  Quarterly  Review  for  October  1846;  as  well  as  in  the  Heidel* 
berger  Jahrbucher  der  Literatur  (1846.  No,  41.  pp.  641-665)  by  Pro- 
fessor  Rortiim. 

While  expressing,  on  several  points,  approbation  of  my  work,  by 
which  I  feel  much  flattered — both  my  English  and  my  Gmnan  critic 
take  partial  objection  to  the  views  respecting  Grecian  legend.  While 
the  Quarterly  Reviewer  contends  that  the  mythopceic  faculty  of  the  hu- 
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seeQis  to  have  been  at  variance  with  that  which 
was  popular  among  his  contemporaries. 

man  mind,  though  essentially  loose  and  untrustworthy,  is  never  creative, 
but  requires  some  basift  of  fact  to  work  upon — Rortiim  thinks  that  I 
have  not  done  justice  to  Thucydides,  as  regards  his  way  of  dealing  with 
legend ;  that  I  do  not  allow  sufficient  weight  to  the  authority  of  an 
historian  so  circumspect  and  so  cold-blooded  (den  kak-bluthigsten  und 
besonnensten  Historiker  des  Alterthums,  p.  653)  as  a  satisfactory 
voucher  for  the  early  facts  of  Grecian  history  in  his  preface  (Herr  G. 
fehlt  also,  wenn  er  das  anerkannt  kritisehe  Procemium  ak  Gewahrs* 
mann  verschmaht,  p.  654). 

No  man  feels  more  powerfully  than  T  do  the  merits  of  Thucydides 
as  an  historian,  or  the  value  of  the  example  which  he  set  in  miJtiply- 
ing  critical  inquiries  respecting  matters  recent  and  verifiable.  But  the 
ablest  judge  or  advocate,  in  investigating  specific  facts,  can  proceed  no 
further  than  he  finds  witnesses  having  the  means  of  knowledge  and 
willing  more  or  less  to  tell  truth.  In  reference  to  fects  prior  to  776  B.c.« 
Thucydides  had  nothing  before  him  except  the  legendary  poets,  whose 
credibility  is  not  at  all  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  he  accepted 
them  as  witnesses,  applying  himself  only  to  cut  down  and  modify  their 
allegations.  Ilis  credibility  in  r^ard  to  the  specific  facts  of  these  early 
times  depends  altogether  upon  theirs.  Now  we  in  our  day  are  in  a  bet- 
ter position  for  appreciating  their  credibility  than  he  was  in  his,  since 
the  foundations  of  historical  evidence  are  so  much  more  fully  under- 
stood, and  good  or  bad  materials  for  history  are  open  to  comparison  in 
such  iarge  extent  and  variety.  Instead  of  wondering  that  he  shared  the 
general  fedth  in  such  delusive  guides — we  ought  rather  to  give  him 
credit  for  the  reserve  with  which  he  qualified  that  faith,  and  for  the 
sound  idea  of  historical  possibility  to  which  he  held  fast  as  the  limit 
of  his  confidence.  But  it  is  impossible  to  consider  Thucydides  as  a 
satisfactory  guarantee  (Gewahrsmann)  for  matters  of  fact  which  he  de- 
rives only  from  such  sources. 

Professor  Kortiim  considers  that  I  am  inconsistent  with  myself  in 
refusing  to  discriminate  particular  matters  of  historical  fact  among  the 
legends — and  yet  in  accepting  these  legends  (in  my  chap,  xx.)  as  giving 
a  faithful  mirror  of  the  general  state  of  early  Grecian  society  (p.  653). 
It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  no  inconsistency,  but  a  real  and  important 
distinction.  Whether  IierakUs,  Agamemndn,  Odysseus,  &c.  were  real 
persons,  and  performed  all,  or  a  part,  of  the  possible  actions  ascribed 
to  them — I  profess  myself  unable  to  determine.  But  even  assuming 
both  the  persons  and  their  exploits  to  be  fictions,  these  very  fictions 
will  have  been  conceived  and  put  together  in  conformity  to  the  general 
social  phsenomena  among  which  the  describer  and  his  hearers  lived — 
and  will  thus  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  manners  then  prevalent.  In 
fact  the  real  value  of  the  Preface  of  Thucydides,  upon  which  Professor 
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To  touch  a  little  upon  the  later  hiBtorians  by 
whom  these  mythes  were  handled,  we  find  that 
Anaximen6s  of  Lampsacus  composed  a  consecutive 
history  of  events,  beginning  from  the  Theogony 
down  to  the  battle  of  Mantineia\  But  Ephorus 
professed  to  omit  all  the  mythical  narratives  which 
are  referred  to  times  anterior  to  the  return  of  the 
Herakleids,  (such  restriction  would  of  course  have 
banished  the  siege  of  Troy),  and  even  reproved 
those  who  introduced  mythes  into  historical  wri- 
ting ;  adding,  that  everywhere  truth  was  the  object 
to  be  aimed  at^.  Yet  in  practice  he  seems  often  to 
have  departed  from  his  own  ruie^.     Theopompus, 

Kortiim  bestows  such  jast  pvaise,  consists,  not  in  the  particular  facts 
which  he  brings  out  by  altering  the  legends,  but  in  the  rational  general 
views  which  he  sets  forth  respecting  early  Grecian  society,  and  respect- 
ing the  steps  as  well  as  the  causes  whereby  it  attained  its  actual  posi- 
tion as  he  saw  it. 

Professor  Kortiim  also  affirms  that  the  mythes  contain  "real  matter 
of  fact  along  with  mere  conceptions : "  which  affirmation  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  when  he  says  that  the  mythopoeic 
faculty  is  not  creative.  Taking  the  mythes  in  a  mass,  I  doubt  not  that 
this  is  tme,  nor  have  I  anywhere  denied  it.  Taking  them  one  by  one,  I 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  it.  My  position  is,  that  whether  there  be  mat- 
ter of  fact  er  not,  we  have  no  test  whereby  it  can  be  singled  out,  iden- 
tified and  severed  from  the  accompanying  fiction.  And  it  Ues  upon 
those,  who  proclaim  the  practicability  of  such  severance,  to  exhibit 
some  means  of  verification  better  than  any  which  has  been  yet  pointed 
out.  If  Thucydidds  has  failed  in  doing  this,  it  is  certain  that  none  of 
the  many  authors  who  have  made  the  same  attempt  after  him  have  been 
more  successful. 

It  cannot  surely  be  denied  that  the  mythopoeic  faculty  is  creattpe, 
when  we  have  before  us  so  many  divine  legends  not  merely  in  Greece, 
but  in  other  countries  also.  To  suppose  that  these  religious  legends  are 
mere  exaggerations,  &c.,  of  some  basis  of  actual  fact— that  the  gods  of 
polytheism  were  merely  divinised  men  with  qualities  distorted  or  feigned 
— ^would  be  to  embrace  in  substance  the  theory  of  Eu^merus. 

*  Diod6r.  xv.  89.     He  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

'  Diod6r.  iv.  1.  Strabo,  ix.  p.  422,  cVtrift^o-ar  rois  ^iKofivdovaw  tp 
Tjj  TTJi  loToplas  ypa<j>fj, 

'  Ephorus  recounted  the  principal  adventures  of  Hlrakl^s  (Fragm. 
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on  the  other  hand,  openly  proclaimed  that  he  could 
narrate  fables  in  his  history  better  than  Herodotus, 
or  Ktesias,  or  Hellanicus^  The  fragments  which 
remain  to  us  exhibit  some  proof  that  this  promise 
was  performed  as  to  quantity^ ;  though  as  to  his 
style  of  narration,  the  judgement  of  Dionysius  is 
unfavourable.  Xenophdn  ennobled  his  favourite 
amusement  of  the  chase  by  numerous  examples 
chosen  from  the  heroic  world,  tracing  their  por- 
traits with  all  the  simplicity  of  an  undiminished 
faith.  KallisthenSs,  like  Ephorus,  professed  to 
omit  all  mythes  which  referred  to  a  time  anterior 
to  the  return  of  the  Herakleids ;  yet  we  know  that 
he  devoted  a  separate  book  or  portion  of  his  history 
to  the  Trojan  war^.  Philistus  introduced  some 
mythes  in  the  earlier  portions  of  his  Sicilian  hi- 
story;   but  Timseus  was  distinguished  above  all 

8, 9,  ed.  Marx.),  the  tales  of  Kadmua  and  Hannonia  (Frag;m.  12),  the  ba« 
nishment  of  ^tdlus  from  Elis  (Fragm.  15;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  357) ;  he  drew 
inferences  from  the  chronology  of  the  Trojan  and  Theban  wars  (Fragm. 
28) ;  he  related  the  coming  of  Daedalus  to  the  Sikan  king  Kokalus,  and 
the  expedition  of  the  Amazons  (Fragm.  99-103). 
'  He  was  particularly  copious  in  his  information  about  KTictis,  dnoucuu 
and  mryytveiM  (Polyb.  ix.  I). 

*  Strabo,  i.  p.  74. 

«  Dionys.  Halic.  de  Vett.  Scriptt.  Judic.  p.  428,  Reisk. ;  iElian,  V.H, 
iii.  18,  Qe^TTOfiTTog ^€ip6s  fivSSKoyos, 

Theopompus  affirmed,  that  the  bodies  of  those  who  went  into  the  for* 
bidden  precinct  (t6  Sfiarov)  of  Zeus  in  Arcadia  gave  no  shadow  (Polyb. 
zvi.  12).  He  recounted  the  story  of  Midas  and  Sildnus  (Fragm.  74, 
75, 76,  ed.  Wichers) ;  he  said  a  good  deal  about  the  heroes  of  Troy ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  assigned  the  misfortunes  of  the  N6aToi  to  an  historical 
cause — the  rottenness  of  the  Grecian  ships  from  the  length  of  the  siege, 
while  the  genuine  epic  ascribes  it  to  the  anger  of  Ath^nS  (Fragm.  112, 
113,  114;  Schol.  Homer.  Iliad.  ii»  135);  he  narrated  an  alleged  expul- 
sion of  Kinyras  from  Cyprus  by  Agamemn6n  (Fragm.  Ill) ;  he  gave 
the  genealogy  of  the  Macedonian  queen  Olympias  up  to  Achilles  and 
^lakus  (Fragm.  232). 

'  Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Familiac  v.  12 ;  Xenoph6n  de  Venation,  c.  1. 
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others  by  the  copious  and  indiscriminate  way  in 
\vliich  he  collected  and  repeated  such  legends  ^ 
Some  of  these  writers  employed  their  ingenuity  in 
transforming  the  mythical  circumstances  into  plau- 
sible matter  of  history :  Ephorus  in  particular  coq- 
verted  the  serpent  Pyth6,  slain  by  Apollo,  into  a  ty- 
rannical king*. 

But  the  author  who  pushed  this  transmutation 
of  legend  into  history  to  the  greatest  length,  was 
the  Messenian  Eu^merus,  contemporary  of  Kassan- 
der  of  Maceddn.  He  melted  down  in  this  way  the 
divine  persons  and  legends,  as  well  as  the  heroic — 
representing  both  gods  and  heroes  as  having  been 
mere  earthborn  men,  though  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary level  in  respect  of  force  and  capacity,  and 
deified  or  heroified  after  death  as  a  recompense  for 
services  or  striking  exploits.  In  the  course  of  a 
voyage  into  the  Indian  sea,  undertaken  by  com- 
mand of  Kassander,  Eudmerus  professed  to  have 
discovered  a  fabulous  country  called  Panchaia,  in 
which  was  a  temple  of  the  Triphylian  Zeus :  he 
there  described  a  golden  column  with  an  inscrip- 
tion purporting  to  have  been  put  up  by  Zeus 
himself,  and  detailing  his  exploits  while  on  earth^. 

'  Philistus,  Fragm.  1  (Golkr),  Daedalus  and  Kokalus ;  about  liber 
and  Juno  (Fragm.  57)';  about  the  migration  of  the  Sikels  into  Sicily 
eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war  (ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  3). 

Timieus  (Fragm.  50^  51, 52, 53,  Goller)  related  many  fables  respecting 
Jasdn,  MMea,  and  the  Argonauts  generally.  The  miscarriage  of  the 
Athenian  armament  under  Nikias  before  Syracuse  is  imputed  to  the 
anger  of  H^klds  against  the  Athenians  bcKsause  they  came  to  assist 
the  Egestans,  descendants  of  Troy  (Plutarch,  Nikias,  I), — a  naked  re* 
production  of  genuine  epical  agencies  by  an  historian ;  also  about  Dio- 
mMkn  and  the  Daunians ;  Phaeth6n  and  the  river  Eridanus ;  the  com- 
bats of  the  Gigantes  in  the  Phlegreeean  plains  (Fragm.  97,  99,  102). 

»  Strabo,  ix.  p.  422. 

^  Compare  Diod6r.  v.  44-46 ;  and  Lfictantius,  De  Falsli  ReUg.  i.  11. 
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Some  eminent  men,  among  whom  may  be  num- 
bered Polybius,  followed  the  views  of  Eu6merus, 
and  the  Roman  poet  Ennius^  translated  his  Historia 
Sacra ;  but  on  the  whole  he  never  acquired  favour, 
and  the  unblushing  inventions  which  he  put  into 
circulation  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  disgrace 
both  the  author  and  his  opinions.  The  doctrine 
that  all  the  gods  had  once  existed  as  mere  men 
offended  the  religious  pagans,  and  drew  upon  Eud- 
merus  the  imputation  of  atheism  ;  but^  on  the  other 
hand,  it  came  to  be  warmly  espoused  by  several  of 
the  Christian  assailants  of  paganism, — by  Minucius 
Felix,  Lactantius,  and  St.  Augustin,  who  found  the 
ground  ready  prepared  for  them  in  their  efforts  to 
strip  Zeus  and  the  other  pagan  gods  of  the  attri- 
butes of  deity.  They  believed  not  only  in  the 
main  theory,  but  also  in  the  copious  details  of 
Eu6merus ;  and  the  same  man  whom  Strabo  casts 
aside  as  almost  a  proverb  for  mendacity,  was  ex- 
tolled by  them  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  careful 
historical  inquiry*. 

>  Cicero,  De  Naturft  Deor.  i.  42;  Vanro,  De  Re  Rust.  i.  48. 

'  Straboy  ii.  p.  102.  Ov  iroXv  oSv  Xciircroi  ravra  r&p  nv$€»  koI 
EvrffUpov  Ka\  * ApTi(f>avovs  ylr€v<rfiAT»yi  compare  also  i.  p.  47,  and  ii. 
p.il04. 

St.  Augustin,  on  the  contrary,  tells  us  (Civitat.  Dei,  vi.  7)>  "  Quid 
de  ipso  Jove  senserunt,  qui  nutricem  ejus  in  Capitolio  posuerunt? 
Nonne  attestati  sunt  omnes  Euemero,  qui  non  fikbulos^  garrulitate,  sed 
historicd  diUgentid,  homines  fuisse  mortalesque  conscripsit?"  And 
Minucius  Felix  (Octav.  20-21), ''  Euemerus  exequitur  Deorum  natales : 
patrias,  sepulcra,  dinumerat,  et  per  provincias  monstrat,  Dictsei  Jovis, 
et  Apoliinis  Delphici,  et  Pharise  Isidis,  et  Cereris  Eleusiniee."  Com- 
pare Augustin,  Civit.  Del^  xyiii.  8-14 ;  and  Clemens  Alexand.  Cohort, 
ad  Gent  pp.  16-18,  Sylb. 

Lactantius  (De  FaM  Relig.  c.  13, 14, 16)  gives  copious  citations  from 
Ennius's  translation  of  the  Historia  Sacra  of  Eutoerus. 

£v4/x«por,  6  tniKKffOfU  &9tos^  Scxtus  Empiricus,  adv.  Physicos,  ix. 
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But  though  the  pagan  world  repudiated  that 
"  lowering  tone  of  explanation"  which  effaced  the 
superhuman  personality  of  Zeus  and  the  great  gods 
of  Olympus,  the  mythical  persons  and  narratives 
generally  came  to  be  surveyed  more  and  more  from 
the  point  of  view  of  history,  and  subjected  to  such 
alterations  as  might  make  them  look  more  like 
plausible  matter  of  fact.  Polybius,  Strabo,  Dio- 
d6rus,  and  Pausanias,  cast  the  mythes  into  histo- 
rical statements — with  more  or  less  of  transforma- 
tion, as  the  case  may  require,  assuming  always  that 
there  is  a  basis  of  truth,  which  may  be  discovered 
by  removing  poetical  exaggerations  and  allowing 
for  mistakes.  Strabo,  in  particular,  lays  down  that 
principle  broadly  and  unequivocally  in  his  remarks 
upon  Homer.  To  give  pure  fiction,  without  any 
foundation  of  fact,  was  in  his  judgement  utterly  un* 
worthy  of  so  great  a  genius ;  and  he  comments 
with  considerable  acrimony  on  the  geographer  Era- 
tosthenes, who  maintains  the  opposite  opinion. 
Again,  Polybius  tells  us  that  the  Homeric  jEoIus, 
the  dispenser  of  the  winds  by  appointment  from 
Zeus,  was  in  reality  a  man  eminently  skilled  in 
navigation,  and  exact  in  predicting  the    weather; 

§  17-51.    Compare  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  42;  Plutarch,  De  Iside 
et  Osiride,  c.  23.  torn.  ii.  p.  475,  ed.  Wytt. 

Nitzsoh  assumes  (Uelden  Sage  der  Griechen,  sect.  7.  p*  84)  that  the 
voyage  of  EuSmerus  to  Panchaia  was  intended  only  as  an  amusing  ro- 
mance, and  that  Strabo,  Polybius,  Eratosthenes  and  Plutarch  were 
mistaken  in  construing  it  as  a  serious  recital.  Bottiger,  in  his  Kunst- 
Mythologie  der  Griechen  (Absch.  ii.  s.  6.  p.  190),  takes  the  same  view. 
But  not  the  least  reason  is  given  for  adopting  this  opinion,  and  it  seems 
to  me  far-fetched  and  improbable;  Lobeck  ( Aglaopham.  p.  989),  though 
Nitzsch  alludes  to  him  as  holding  it,  manifests  no  such  tendency,  as  far 
as  I  can  observe. 
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that  the  Cyclopes  and  Lsestrygones  were  wild  and 
savage  real  men  in  Sicily;  and  that  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  were  a  figurative  representation  of  dan- 
gers arising  from  pirates  in  the  Strait  of  Messina. 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  amazing  expeditions  of  Dio- 
nysus and  HSraklds,  and  of  the  long  wanderings  of 
Jas6n,  Menelaus,  and  Odysseus,  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  the  extended  commercial  range  of  the 
Phoenician  merchant-ships :  he  explains  the  report 
of  Thdseus  and  Peirithdus  having  descended  to 
HadSs,  by  their  dangerous  earthly  pilgrimages, — 
and  the  invocation  of  the  Dioskuri  as  the  protectors 
of  the  imperiled  mariner,  by  the  celebrity  which 
they  had  acquired  as  real  men  and  navigators. 

Dioddrus  gave  at  considerable  length  versions 
of  the  current  fables  respecting  the  most  illustrious 
names  in  the  Grecian  mythical  world,  compiled 
confusedly  out  of  distinct  and  incongruous  authors. 
Sometimes  the  mythe  is  reproduced  in  its  primitive 
simplicity,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  partially,  and 
sometimes  wholly,  historicised.  Amidst  this  jumble 
of  dissentient  authorities  we  can  trace  little  of  a 
systematic  view,  except  the  general  conviction  that 
there  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  mythes  a  real  chro- 
nological sequence  of  persons,  and  real  matter  of 
fact,  historical  or  ultra-historical.  Nevertheless 
there  are  some  few  occasions  on  which  Dioddrus 
brings  us  back  a  step  nearer  to  the  point  of  view  of 
the  old  logographers.  For,  in  reference  to  H6rakld&, 
he  protests  against  the  scheme  of  cutting  down  the 
mythes  to  the  level  of  present  reality,  and  con- 
tends that  a  special  standard  of  ultra-historical 
credibility  ought  to  be  constituted,  so  as  to  include 
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the  mythe  in  its  native  dimensions,  and  do  fitting 
honour  to  the  grand,  beneficent,  and  superhuman 
personality  of  HerakISs  and  other  heroes  or  demi- 
gods. To  apply  to  such  persons  the  common 
measure  of  humanity  (he  says),  and  to  cavil  at  the 
glorious  picture  which  grateful  man  has  drawn  of 
them,  is  at  once  ungracious  and  irrational.  All 
nice  criticism  into  the  truth  of  the  legendary  nar- 
ratives is  out  of  place :  we  show  our  reverence  to 
the  god  by  acquiescing  in  the  incredibilities  of  his 
history,  and  we  must  be  content  with  the  best 
guesses  which  we  can  make,  amidst  the  inextri- 
cable confusion  and  numberless  discrepancies  which 
they  present  \  Yet  though  Dioddrus  here  exhibits 
a  preponderance  of  the  religious  sentiment  over  the 
purely  historical  point  of  view,  and  thus  reminds 
us  of  a  period  earlier  than  Thucydid6s — he  in  an- 

'  Diod6r.  it.  1  -8.  "Ei^coi  yhp  r5>v  dvayivtii(rK6tfT€aVf  ov  diKalq  xp^fxtvoi 
KpUrti,  raKpifiis  einCijTovaiv  iv  raig  dpxaiais  fivBokoyiait,  iisl(n}s  rois 
irpaTTOfjJvois  tv  ra  koB*  ^fias  xp^^'^y  "^al  rh  di<rra(6n€va  r&v  Zpyeov  dt^  t6 
fuytBoSy  €K  Tov  Kaff  avTOvs  piov  T€KfjLaip6iJLtvoi,  T7}v  'HpoucKeox/t  tvvofuv  ex 
rijs  dcrBeveias  rSiv  vvv  av6pinr(av  Btapowrof,  &<rT€  bta  tt^p  virtpPoX^v  rov 
fuytBovs  T&v  €py(ov  dwioTfurOm  Trjv  ypa<f>TiP,  Ka36Kov  yap  iv  rais  dp* 
Xatoif  pvOoKoyiais  ovk  €k  ircan-bs  rp^irov  friKpS>e  r^v  aX^^ctay 
c'^cracrrcoy.  Kai  ykp  iv  rois  Btdipois  WfirenrfAevoi  firirt  Key- 
ravpovs  di<^vetr  cf  ^cpoyevav  (reofidTav  xmdp^i^  prirt  TTjpv6ptfv  rpi^ 
fronpaTov,  o/icor  Trpotrtex^p^Ba  ras  roiavras  fivBoXoyias,  ical 
rais  innrfipatriais  (rvvav^op.€v  rf/p  rov  Btov  rifjLTjv,  Kai  yap 
S.Toirov,  'HpaxXca  p^v  tn  icar'  dvBpmrovs  Svra  rots  Ibiois  'tr6vois  t^p/tpnirai 
rrjv  olKovfitvrjv,  roifs  8*  dvBpomovs,  iirCKaBoiUvovs  rrjs  Kou^f  ^itpytirias^ 
cvKofpavrtiv  rov  cVi  rois  koXXiWoc;  tpyois  tfiraivov,  &c. 

This  is  a  remarkable  passage :  first,  inasmuch  as  it  sets  forth  the 
total  inapplicability  of  analogies  drawn  from  the  historical  past  as  nar- 
ratives about  Hlrakl^ ;  next,  inasmuch  as  it  suspends  the  employment 
of  critical  and  scientific  tests,  and  invokes  an  acquiescence  interwoven 
and  identified  with  the  feelings,  as  the  proper  mode  of  evincing  pious 
reverence  for  the  god  H^rakl^s.  It  aims  at  reproducing  exactly  that 
state  of  mind  to  which  the  mythes  were  addressed,  and  with  which  alone 
they  could  ever  be  in  thorough  harmony. 
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other  place  inserts  a  series  of  stories  which  seem 
to  be  derived  from  Eudmerus,  and  in  which  Ura- 
nus, Kronus  and  Zeus  appear  reduced  to  the  cha- 
racter of  human  kings  celebrated  for  their  exploits 
and  benefactions^  Many  of  the  authors,  whom 
Diod6rus  copies,  have  so  entangled  together  Gre-* 
cian,  Asiatic,  Egyptian  and  Libyan  fables,  that  it 
becomes  impossible  to  ascertain  how  much  of  this 
heterogeneous  mass  can  be  considered  as  at  all 
connected  with  the  genuine  Hellenic  mind. 

Pausanias  is  far  more  strictly  Hellenic  in  his 
view  of  the  Grecian  mythes  than  Dioddrus :  his 
sincere  piety  makes  him  inclined  to  faith  generally 
with  regard  to  the  mythical  narratives,  but  subject 
nevertheless  to  the  frequent  necessity  of  histori* 
cising  or  allegorising  them.  His  belief  in  the  ge^ 
neral  reality  of  the  mythical  history  and  chronology 
is  complete,  in  spite  of  the  many  discrepancies  which 
he  finds  in  it,  and  which  he  is  unable  to  reconcile. 

Another  author  who  seems  to  have  conceived 
clearly,  and  applied  consistently,  the  semi-historical 
theory  of  the  Grecian  mythes,  is  Palaephatus,  of 
whose  work  what  appears  to  be  a  short  abstract  has 
been  preserved*.  In  the  short  preface  of  this  trea- 
tise "concerning  Incredible  Tales,"  he  remarks, 

>  Diodor.  iii.  46-60;  ▼.  44-46. 

'  The  work  of  Palsephatus,  probably  thiB  original,  is  alluded  to  in  the 
C^rif  of  Virgil  (88): 

*'  Docta  Palsephatift  tettatur  voce  papynu." 

The  date  of  Pal»phatu8  is  unknown — ^indeed  this  passage  of  the  Ciris 
seems  the  only  ground  that  there  is  for  inference  respecting  it.  That 
which  we  now  possess  is  probably  an  extract  from  a  larger  work — made 
by  another  person  at  some  later  time :  see  Yossius  de  Historicis  Gneds, 
p.  478,  ed.  Westermann. 
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that  some  men,  from  want  of  instruction,  believe 
all  the  current  narratives ;  while  others,  more 
searching  and  cautious,  disbelieve  them  altogether. 
Each  of  these  extremes  he  is  anxious  to  avoid.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  thinks  that  no  narrative  could 
ever  have  acquired  credence  unless  it  had  been 
founded  in  truth ;  on  the  other,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  accept  so  much  of  the  existing  narratives  as 
conflicts  with  the  analogies  of  present  natural  phsB- 
nomena.  If  such  things  ever  had  been,  they  would 
still  continue  to  be — but  they  never  have  so  occur- 
red :  and  the  extra-analogical  features  of  the  stories 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  licence  of  the  poets.  Pa* 
laephatus  wishes  to  adopt  a  middle  course,  neither 
accepting  all  nor  rejecting  all :  accordingly,  he  had 
taken  great  pain«  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false 
in  many  of  the  narratives  ;  he  had  visited  the  loca- 
lities wherein  they  had  taken  place,  and  made  care- 
ful inquiries  from  old  men  and  others'.    The  re- 

>  Pakepbat.  init.  ap.  Script.  Mythog;r.  ed.  WesCemaim,  p.  268.  T&p 
JufBpmrmp  ol  fUp  irtiBovTM  noun  rois  Xryoficvoif ,  Ik  apofuki/Toi  mxlnas  Jtoi 
iwiOTfiiiris — ol  dc  irvKV&npoi  r^v  t^wriv  ical  iroXxnrpayfiopts  atrKrrovm  r6 
napairap  fAtf^v  ycveo-tfcu  rourwv.     'E/to2  Ht  doK€i  ywtcrSoA  vavra  ra  Xcytf- 

/ACfto' y€if6fi§va  dc  nva  ol  mufral  ml  Xoy&/pa(ftoi  iraptrpt^lnMP  tit  ri 

mriOT&repop  jcai  davfia<nJrrepov  rov^v/uui^civ  mmx  rovt  dv6p«movs,  'Ey«li 
d€  yiv&vK<Oi  Bri  ov  dvvarcu  to.  roiavTa  tivai  oJa  Koi  Xcycroi*  tovto  dc  jcai 
dttCkvfifHty  Srt  §1  fi^  iyepens  ovk  hp  cXcycro. 

The  main  assumption  of  the  aemi-historical  theory  is  here  shortly 
and  clearly  stated. 

One  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  Minneius  Felix,  is  astonished  at 
the  easy  belief  of  his  pagan  forefathers  in  miracles.  If  ever  snch  tilings 
had  been  done  in  former  times  (he  affirms),  they  would  continue  to  be 
done  now ;  as  they  cannot  be  done  now,  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
never  were  reoiJ^  done  formerly  (Minneius  Fehx,  Octav.  c.  20) :  ''Mft- 
joribus  enim  nostris  tarn  fadlis  in  mendaciis  fides  ftiit,  ut  temeii  credi<- 
derint  etiam  alia  monstniosa  mira  miraeula,  Scyllam  multipKcem,  Chi« 
mnram  mulfaformem,  Hydram,  et  Centauros.  Quid  illas  aniles  fiibulas — 
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suits  of  his  researches  are  presented  in  a  new  ver- 
sion of  fifty  legends,  among  the  most  celebrated 
and  the  most  fabulous,  comprising  the  Centaurs, 
Pasipha^,  Akt8e6n,  Kadmus  and  the  Sparti,  the 
Sphinx,  CycDus,  Daedalus,  the  Trojan  horse,  iEolus, 
Scylla,  Gery6n,  Belleroph6n,  &c. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Palaephatus  has  per- 
formed his  promise  of  transforming  the  ^'  incredi- 
bilia"  into  narratives  in  themselves  plausible  and 
unobjectionable,  and  that  in  doing  so  he  always 
follows  some  thread  of  analogy,  real  or  verbal. 
The  Centaurs  (he  tells  us)  were  a  body  of  young 
men  from  the  village  of  NephelS  in  Thessaly,  who 
first  trained  and  mounted  horses  for  the  purpose  of 
repelling  a  herd  of  bulls  belonging  to  Ixidn  king 
of  the  Lapithae^  which  had  run  wild  and  done  great 
damage :  they  pursued  these  wild  bulls  on  horse- 
back, and  gierced  them  with  their  spears,  thus  ac- 
quiring both  the  name  of  Prickers  (Kein-opea)  and  the 
imputed  attribute  of  joint  body  with  the  horse- 
Aktsedn  was  an  Arcadian,  who  neglected  the  culti- 
vation of  his  land  for  the  pleasures  of  hunting,  and 
was  thus  eaten  up  by  the  expense  of  his  hounds. 
The  dragon  whom  Kadmus  killed  at  Thebes,  was 
in  reality  Drako  king  of  Tb£bes  ;  and  the  dragon's 
teeth  which  he  was  said  to  have  sown,  and  from 
whence  sprung  a  crop  of  armed  men,  were  in  point 
of  fact  elephants'  teeth,  which  Kadmus  as  a  rich 
Phoenician  had  brought  over  with  him  :  the  sons  of 
Drako  sold  these  elephants'  teeth  and  employed 

de  hominibus  aves,  et  fens  honunes,  et  de  bomiiiibus  arbores  atque 
flares?  Qua,  n  estemt  facta,  fitreni ;  quia  fieri  now  possumi,  ideo  net 
facta  9unt," 
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the  proceeds  to  levy  troops  against  Kadtnus.  Dae* 
daluSy  instead  of  flying  across  the  Isea  on  wings, 
had  escaped  from  Kr6te  in  a  swift  sailing- boat  un« 
der  a  violent  storm :  Kottus,  Briareus  and  Gyg6s 
were  not  persons  with  one  hundred  hands,  but  in- 
habitants of  the  village  of  Hekatoncheiria  in  Upper 
Macedonia,  who  warred  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Mount  Olympus  against  the  Titans :  Scylla,  whom 
Odysseus  so  narrowly  escaped,  was  a  fast-sailing 
piratical  vessel,  as  was  also  Pegasus^  the  alleged 
winged  horse  of  Belleroph6n\ 

I  Paliephat.  Narrat.  1,  3,  6,  13,  20,  21,  29.  Two  short  treatises  on 
the  same  subject  as  this  of  Palsephatus,  are  printed  along  with  it  both 
in  the  coUection  of  Chile  and  of  JVestermann ;  the  one  HeraclUi  de  In^ 
credibUibus,  the  other  Anonymi  de  Incredibilibus,  They  both  profess  to 
interpret  some  of  the  extraordinary  or  miraculous  mythes,  and  proceed 
in  a  track  not  unlike  that  of  Palaephatns.  Scylla  was  a  beautify  cour^ 
tezan^  surrounded  with  abominable  parasites :  she  ensnared  and  ruined 
the  companions  of  Odysseus,  though  he  himself  was  prudent  enough  to 
escape  her  (Heraclit.  c.  2.  p,  313,  West.)*  Atlas  was  a  great  astrono- 
mer; Pasiphal  fell  in  love  with  a  youth  named  Taurus;  the  monster 
called  the  Chimsera  was  in  reality  a  ferocious  queen,  who  had  two 
brothers  called  Leo  and  Drako ;  the  ram  which  carried  Pfaryxus  and 
Helld  across  the  ^Igean  was  a  boatman  named  Krias  (Heraclit.  c.  2,  6, 
15,24). 

A  great  number  of  similar  explanations  are  scattered  throughout  the 
Scholia  on  Homer  and  the  Commentary  of  Eustathius,  without  speci- 
fication of  their  authors. 

Thedn  considers  such  resolution  of  fable  into  plausible  history  as  a 
proof  of  surpassing  ingenuity  (Progymnasmata,  cap.  6,  ap.  Walz.  Coll. 
Rhett.  Grsec.  i.  p.  219).  Others  among  the  Rhetors,  too,  exercised  their 
talents  sometimes  in  vindicating,  sometimes  in  controverting,  the  pro- 
bability of  the  ancient  mythes.  See  the  Progymnasmata  of  Nicolaus — 
KceraaicevTI  ^i  flxora  rii  Korit  ffiafirfp,  'Avaaietvri  ort  cvk  fiK6ra  rtk  xarh 
Ntrf/Siyv  (ap.  Walz.  Coll.  Rhetor,  i.  p.  284-318),  where  there  are  many 
specimens  of  this  fanci^l  mode  of  handling. 

Plutarch,  however,  in  one  of  his  treatises,  accepts  Minotaurs,  Sphinxes, 
Centaurs,  &c.  as  realities;  he  treats  them  as  products  of  the  mon- 
strous, incestuous,  and  ungovernable  lusts  of  man,  which  he  contrasts 
with  the  simple  and  moderate  passions  of  animals  (Plutarch,  Giyllus, 
p.  990). 
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By  such  ingenious  conjectures,  Palaephatus  elimi- 
nates  all  the  incredible  circumstances,  and  leaves 
to  us  a  string  of  tales  perfectly  credible  and  com- 
monplace, which  we  should  readily  believe,  pro- 
vided a  very  moderate  amount  of  testimony  could 
be  produced  in  their  favour.  If  his  treatment  not 
only  disenchants  the  original  mytbes,  but  even  ef- 
faces their  generic  and  essential  character,  we  ought 
to  remember  that  this  is  not  more  than  what  is  done 
by  ThucydidSs  in  his  sketch  of  the  Trojan  war.  Pa- 
laephatus  handles  the  mythes  consistently,  accord- 
ing to  the  semi-historical  theory,  and  his  results 
exhibit  the  maximum  which  that  theory  can  ever 
present.  By  aid  of  conjecture  we  get  out  of  the 
impossible,  and  arrive  at  matters  intrinsically  plau- 
sible, but  totally  uncertified  ;  beyond  this  point  we 
cannot  penetrate,  without  the  light  of  extrinsic  evi- 
dence, since  there  is  no  intrinsic  mark  to  distin- 
guish truth  from  plausible  fiction^ 

It  remains  that  we  should  notice  the  manner  in 
which  the  ancient  mythes  were  received  and  dealt 

^  The  learned  Mr.  Jacob  Bryant  regards  the  explanations  of  Palse- 
phatus  as  if  they  were  founded  upon  real  fact.  He  admits,  for  ex- 
ample, the  city  Nepheld  alleged  by  that  author  in  his  exposition  of  the 
fiftble  of  the  Centaurs.  Moreover,  he  speaks  with  much  commendation 
of  Palsephatus  generally :  "  He  (Palsephatus)  wrote  early,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  serious  and  sensible  person ;  one  who  saw  the  absurdity 
of  the  fables  upon  which  tlie  theology  of  his  country  was  founded." 
(Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  i.  p.  411-435«) 

So  also  Sir  Thomas  Brown  (Enquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors,  Book  I. 
chap.  vi.  p.  221,  ed.  1835)  alludes  to  Paliephatus  as  having  inoontest- 
ably  pointed  out  the  real  basis  of  the  fables.  "  And  surely  the  fabulous 
inclination  of  those  days  was  greater  than  any  since ;  which  swarmed  so 
with  fables,  and  from  such  slender  grounds  took  hints  for  fictions,  poison- 
ing the  world  ever  after :  wherein  how  far  they  succeeded,  may  be  ex- 
emphfied  firom  Paliephatus,  in  his  Book  of  Fabulous  Narrations." 
VOL.  I.  2  O 
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with  by  the  philosophers.  The  earliest  expression 
v^hich  we  hear,  on  the  part  of  philosophy,  is  the  se- 
vere censure  bestowed  upon  them  on  ethical  grounds 
by  Xenophands  of  Kolophdn,  and  seemingly  by  some 
others  of  his  contemporaries  ^  It  was  apparently 
in  reply  to  such  charges,  which  did  not  admit  of 
being  directly  rebutted,  that  TheagenSs  of  RhSgiuoi 
(about  520  b.c.)  first  started  the  idea  of  a  double 
meaning  in  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  narratives^ 
— an  interior  sense,  different  from  that  which  the 
words  in  their  obvious  meaning  bore,  yet  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  analogous,  and  discoverable  by  saga- 
cious divination.  Upon  this  principle  he  allego- 
rised especially  the  battle  of  the  gods  in  the  Iliad^. 
In  the  succeeding  century,  Anaxagoras  and  Metro- 
d6rus  carried  out  the  allegorical  explanation  more 
comprehensively  and  systematically ;  the  former 
representing  the  mythical  personages  as  mere  men- 
tal conceptions  invested  with  name  and  gender,  and 

*  Xenophan.  ap.  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Matbemat.  ix.  193.  He  also  disap- 
proved of  the  rites,  accompanied  by  mourning  and  wailing,  witb  wbich 
the  EleatSs  worshiped  Leukotbea :  be  told  them,  ci  fuv  Schv  vmikafi' 
/Sovovo-i,  fifj  $priv€lw  Ci  dc  SufOpwrovt  firj  Bvtiv  (Aristotd.  Rhet.  ii.  23). 

Xenopbanes  pronounced  the  battles  of  the  Titans,  Gigantes  and  Cen- 
taurs to  be  *' fictions  of  our  predecessors/'  irXda-fjuxra  rw  vpmpav 
(Xenophan.  Fragm.  1.  p.  42,  ed.  Schneidewin). 

See  a  curious  comparison  of  the  Greoian  and  Roman  theology  in 
Dionys.  HaUcam.  Ant.  Rom.  ii.  20. 

*  Scbol.  Iliad,  xx.  67 ;  Tatian.  adv.  Grsec.  c.  48.  Hdrakleitus  indig- 
nantly repelled  the  impudent  atheists  who  found  fault  with  the  divine 
mytbes  of  the  Hiad,  ignorant  of  their  true  allegorical  meaning :  17  t&v 
€ni(f>voft€Vo>v  rf  *Ofi^p^  r6kfia  rovs  "Upas  li€<rfiovs  ah-iaTtu,  Ktu  vo/m{ov- 
criv  vKrjp  Ttva  dcnfrtX^  rrjg  aOiov  irpos  "Ofujpov  c^ciy  fxavias  ravra — ■*H 
ov  fJi€fivif  Sti  r*  tKpejjM  tf^^cv,  &c.  XcXi^dc  d*  avroits  Sri  rovroig  roig 
^f<rip  €icT€Bfok6yriTai  ^  rov  iravrbs  y€V€<n£,  xai  to,  truvtxms  ^d6fA«va  rtir^ 
aapa  0T0(;^€(a  Tovrmv  r&v  arix^v  cWi  r(i£(f  (Scbol.  ad  Horn.  Diad. 
XV.  18). 
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illustrative  of  ethical  precepts, — the  latter  connect-' 
ing  them  with  physical  principles  and  pha^nomena. 
Metroddrus  resolved  not  only  the  persons  of  Zeus, 
HSrS  and  AthSnd,  but  also  those  of  Aganiemn6n» 
Achilles  and  Hectdr,  into  various  elemental  combi- 
nations and  physical  agencies,  and  treated  the  ad* 
ventures  ascribed  to  them  as  natural  facts  concealed 
under  the  veil  of  allegory^  EmpedoklSs,  Prodikus, 
Antisthends,  Parmenidds,  HSrakleidSs  of  Pontus, 
and  in  a  later  age,  Chrysippus  and  the  Stoic  philo- 
sophers generally^,  followed  more  or  less  the  same 

"  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  11 ;  Tatian.  adv.  Gnec.  c.  37 ;  Hesychius,  ▼.  'Ayo- 
fUfUfova,  See  the  ethical  turn  given  to  the  stories  of  Circd,  the  Sirens 
and  ScyUa,  in  Xenoph.  Memorab.  i.  3, 7;  ii>  6, 11-31.  Syncellus,  Chro- 
nic, p.  149.  *Epfirjvfvov<n  dc  oi  'Apa^aydpeioi  row  fivBtadtis  B^ovs,  vovv 
lUv  rhp  Aia,  r^i'  ht  *A0rjvav  Wxi^v,  &c. 

Uschold  and  other  modem  German  authors  seem  to  have  adopted  in 
its  full  extent  the  principle  of  interpretation  proposed  by  Metroddrus — 
treating  Odysseus  and  Penelop^  as  personifications  of  the  Sim  and 
Moon,  &c.  See  Helbig,  Die  Sittlichen  Zustande  des  Griechischen 
Helden  Alters,  Einleitung,  p.  icsix.  (Leipsig,  1839.) 

Corrections  of  the  Homeric  text  were  also  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
escape  the  necessity  of  imputing  falsehood  to  Zeus  (AristoteL  De  So- 
phist. Blench,  c.  4)< 

'  Sextus  Empiric,  ix.  18 ;  Diogen.  viii.  76 ;  Plutarch,  De  Placit.  Philo- 
soph.  i.  3>6 ;  De  Poesi  Homeridl,  92-126;  De  Stoicor.  Repugn,  p.  1050; 
Menander,  De  Encomiis,  c.  5. 

Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  u  14, 15,  16, 41 ;  ii.  24-25.  *"  Physica  ratio 
non  inelegans  inclusa  in  impias  £abulas." 

In  the  Baceha  of  Euripidls,  Pentheus  is  made  to  deride  the  tale  of  the 
motherless  infant  Dionysus  having  been  sewn  into  the  thigh  of  Zeus. 
Teiresias,  while  reproving  him  for  his  impiety,  explains  the  story  away 
in  a  sort  of  allegory :  the  fjaip6s  Aibs  (he  says)  was  a  mistaken  statement 
in  place  of  the  aiSrip  xB6va  tyKUKkwfjAvos  (Bacch.  235-290). 

Lucretius  (iii*  995-1036)  allegorises  the  conspicuous  sufferers  in 
Had^ — ^Tantalus,  Sisyphus,  Tityus,  and  the  Danai'ds,  as  well  as  the 
ministers  of  penal  infliction,  Cerberus  and  the  Furies.  The  first  four 
ai«  emblematic  descriptions  of  various  defective  or  vicious  characters  in 
human  nature, — the  deisidsmonic,  the  ambitious,  the  amorous,  or  the 
insatiate  and  querulous  man ;  the  two  last  represent  the  mental  terrors 
of  the  wicked. 

2  o2 
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principle  of  treating  the  popular  gods  as  allegorical 
personages ;  while  the  expositors  of  Homer  (such  as 
Stesimbrotus,  Glaukdn  and  others,  even  down  to 
the  Alexandrine  age),  though  none  of  them  pro- 
ceeded to  the  same  extreme  length  as  Metrod6rus, 
employed  allegory  amongst  other  media  of  explana- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  solving  difficulties,  or  eluding 
reproaches  against  the  poet. 
Allegorical       Iq  the  davs  of  Plato  and  Xenophdn,  this  allego- 
tionofthe    risiug  interpretation  was  one  of  the  received  me- 
roore^uid     thods  of  softeuing  down  the  obnoxious  mythes — 
^teemed     though  Plato  himsclf  treated   it  as  an  insufficient 
aiidappUed.  jefeuce,  seeing  that  the  bulk  of  youthful  hearers 
could  not  see  through  the  allegory,  but  embraced 
the  story  literally  as  it    was   set   forth  ^     Pausa- 
nias  tells  us,  that  when  he  first   began   to  write 
his  work,  he  treated  many  of  the  Greek  legends 
as  silly  and  undeserving  of  serious  attention ;  but 
as  he  proceeded  he  gradually  arrived  at  the  full 
conviction,  that  the  ancient  sages  had  designedly 

^  Ol  yvv  n-cpl  "Oijjfpw  dciyoi — so  Plato  calls  these  interpreters  (Kraty- 
lus,  p.  407) ;  see  also  Xenoph.  Sympos.  iii.  6 ;  Plato,  Ion,  p.  630 ;  Plu- 
tarch, De  Audiend.  Poet.  p.  19.  vir6vota  was  the  original  word,  after- 
wards succeeded  by  dXXi/yopia. 

^Hpas  dc  d€a-fioi>s  km  *H^muWov  pc^t^  vir6  frarp^,  ficXXorrof  rj  fUf^ 
rpX  TVitroiUvfi  dfixfv€i»,  koL  O^oyuaxias  Saas  "Ofjujpos  fr€iroi:ifK€P,  ov  vapa- 
htKTtov  iU  T^jp  v6kiVf  oUr  €9  viropoiais  ntvoirj/itpaf,  oUr  Sp€v 
VTTOPOi&p.  *0  ydp  ptos  ovx  ol6s  re  Kpiptw,  6,Tt  re  {nr6pota  luu  6  /lij^ 
dXX*  A  ttp  njXucovroff  i^p  \afirf  ip  rats  dd^f ,  dv(re«cviirra  re  Kol  afi€- 
rdfrrara  ^iXec  yiyptaOca  (Plato,  Republ.  iL  17*  p.  378). 

The  idea  of  an  interior  sense  and  concealed  purpose  in  the  ancient 
poets  occurs  several  times  in  Plato  (Thetetet.  c.  93.  p.  180) :  irapiL  pxp 
T&p  dpxauiP,  prrh  noifi<r€»s  imKpvnroiUpwp  roits  froXXovr,  &c. ;  also 
Protagor.  c,  20.  p.  316. 

"  Modo  Stoicum  Homerum  faciunt, — ^modo  Epicureum, — ^modo  Peri- 
pateticum,— modo  Academicum.  Apparet  nihil  horum  esse  in  illo,  quia 
omnia  sunt."  (Seneca,  Ep.  88.)  Compare  Plutarch,  De  Defectu  Ora* 
cul.  c.  11-12.  t.  ii.  p.  702,  Wytt.,  and  Julian,  Orat.  vii.  p.  216, 
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spoken  in  enigmatical  language,  and  that  there  was 
valuable  truth  wrapped  up  in  their  narratives :  it 
was  the  duty  of  a  pious  man,  therefore,  to  study 
and  interpret,  but  not  to  reject,  stories  current  and 
accredited  respecting  the  gods^  And  others, — 
arguing  from  the  analogy  of  the  religious  mysteries, 
which  could  not  be  divulged  without  impiety  to  any 
except  such  as  had  been  specially  admitted  and  ini- 
tiated,— maintained  that  it  would  be  a  profanation 
to  reveal  directly  to  the  vulgar,  the  genuine  scheme 
of  nature  and  the  divine  administration :  the  an- 
cient poets  and  philosophers  had  taken  the  only 
proper  course,  of  talking  to  the  many  in  types  and 
parables,  and  reserving  the  naked  truth  for  privi- 
leged and  qualified  intelligences*.     The  allegorical 

^  Pausan.  viii.  8,  2.  To  the  aame  purpose  (Strabo,  x.  p.  474),  alle-* 
gory  is  admitted  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  tables  by  Diooys.  Halic.  Ant. 
Rom.  ii.  20.  The  fragment  of  the  lost  treatise  of  Plutarch,  on  the  Pk- 
t«an  festival  of  the  Daedala,  is  very  instructiye  respecting  Grecian  alle- 
gory (Fragm.  ix.  t.  5.  p.  754-763,  ed.  Wyt.;  ap.  Euseb.  Prspar. 
Evang.  iii.  1). 

'  This  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  Macrobius  (i.  2).     He  distinguishes 
between /afru/a,  Bndfabulosa  narratio:  the  former  is  fiction  pure, 
intended  either  to  amuse  or  to  instruct— the  latter  is  founded  upon 
truth,  either  respecting  human  or  respecting  divine  agency.    The  gods 
did  not  like  to  be  publicly  talked  of  (according  to  his  view)  except 
under  the  respectful  veil  of  a  fable  (the  same  feeling  as  that  of  Hero* 
dotus^  which  led  him  to  refrain  from  inserting  the  irpol  \6yoi  in  his 
history).    The  supreme  God,  the  rayoBov,  the  irpSamv  turtov,  could  not 
be  talked  of  in  fables ;  but  the  other  gods,  the  aerial  or  lethereal  powers^ 
and  the  soul,  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  talked  of  in  that  manner  alone. 
Only  superior  intellects  ought  to  be  admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
secret  reality.    "  De  Diis  ceteris,  et  de  anim^  non  frustra  se,  nee  ut 
oblectent,  ad  fabulosa  convertunt ;  sed  quia  sciunt  inimicam  esse  natura 
apertam  nudamque  expositionem  sui:   quae  sicut  vulgaribus  sensibus 
hominum  intellectum  sui,  vario  rerum  tegmine  operimentoque,  sub- 
traxit;  ita  k  prudentibus  arcana  sua  voluit  per  fabulosa  tractari...... 

Adeo  semper  ita  se  et  sciri  et  coli  numina  maluerunt,  qualiter  in  vulgus 
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mode  of  explaining  the  ancient  fables^  became 
more  and  more  popular  in  the  third  and  fourth 

antiquitus  fabulata  est Secundum  heec  P^agoru  ipse  atque  Em- 

pedocles,  Parmenides  quoque  et  Heraclides,  de  IHis  fabulati  sunt :  nee 
secuB  Timfeus."  Compare  also  Maximus  Tyrius,  dissert,  z.  and  xxii. 
Amobius  exposes  the  allegorical  interpretation  as  mere  evasion,  and 
holds  the  Pagans  to  literal  historical  &ct  (Adv.  Gentes,  v.  p.  185,  ed. 
Ehn.). 

Respecting  the  allegorical  interpretation  applied  to  the  Greek  fables, 
Bottiger  (Die  Kunst — Mythologie  der  Griechen,  Abschn.  ii.  p.  176) ; 
Nitzsch  (Heldensage  der  Griech.  sect,  6.  p,  78)  ;  Lobeck  (Aglaopham. 
p.  133-166). 

'  According  to  the  anonymous  writer  ap.  Weatermann  (Script.  Myth, 
p.  328),  every  personal  or  denominated  god  may  be  construed  in  three 
different  ways:  either  vpayfioTuc&s  (historically,  as  having  been  a 
king  or  a  man)— or  ^x^^^»  ^  which  theory  "RM  signifies  the  soml; 
Athdnd,  prudence ;  Aphrodite,  desire;  Zeus,  mind,  &c. — or  (rrt>x«aie<or, 
in  which  system  Apollo  signifies  the  sun ;  Poseid6n,  the  sea ;  H^rd, 
the  upper  stratum  of  the  air,  or  ather ;  AthSnS,  the  lower  or  denser 
stratum ;  Zens,  the  upper  hemisphere ;  Kronus,  the  lower,  &c.  This 
writer  thinks  that  all  the  three  principles  of  construction  may  be 
resorted  to,  each  on  its  proper  occasion,  and  that  neither  of  them 
excludes  the  others.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  is  pure  Euemerism ; 
the  two  latter  are  modes  of  allegoiy. 

The  allegorical  construction  of  the  gods  and  of  the  divine  mythes  is 
copiously  appUed  in  the  treatises,  both  of  Phumutus  and  Sallustius,  in 
Gale's  collection  of  mythological  writers.  Sallustius  treats  the  mythes 
as  of  divine  origin,  and  the  chief  poets  as  inspired  {BfSkrfnroi) :  the  gods 
were  propitious  to  those  who  recounted  worthy  and  creditable  mjrthea 
respecting  them,  and  Sallustius  prays  that  they  will  accept  with  favour 
his  own  remarks  (cap.  3  and  4.  pp.  246-261,  Gale).  He  distributes 
mythes  into  five  classes  :  theological,  physical,  spiritual,  material,  and 
mixed.  He  defends  the  practice  of  speaking  of  the  gods  under  the  veil 
of  allegoiy,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Macrobius  (in  the  preceding 
note) :  he  finds,  moreover,  a  good  excuse  even  for  those  mjrthes  which 
imputed  to  the  gods  theft,  adultery,  outrages  towards  a  father,  and 
other  enormities :  such  tales  (he  says)  were  eminently  snitable,  since 
the  mind  must  at  once  see  that  the  facts  as  told  are  no^  to  be  taken  as 
being  themselves  the  real  truth,  but  simply  as  a  veil  disguising  some 
interior  truth  (p.  247). 

Besides  the  Life  of  Homer  ascribed  to  Plutarch  (see  Gale,  p.  326-332), 
HdradidSs  (not  HSradidSs  of  Pontus)  carries  out  the  process  of  allego- 
rising the  Homeric  mythes  most  earnestly  and  most  systematically. 
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centuries  after  the  Christian  aera,  especially  among 
the  new  Platonic  philosophers  ;  being  both  conge- 

The  application  of  the  allegorising  theory  is,  in  his  view,  the  only  way 
of  rescuing  Homer  from  the  charge  of  scandalous  impiety — iravnf  yap 
ri<r€firj(r€v,  ci  tirjdev  ffXKTjy6pfja-ev  (H^rac.  tn  init,  p.  407»Gale.)  He 
proves  at  length,  that  the  destructive  arrows  of  Apollo,  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Iliad,  mean  nothing  at  the  bottom  except  a  contagious  plague, 
caused  by  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun  in  marshy  ground  (pp.  416-424). 
AthSnS,  who  darts  down  from  Olympus  at  the  moment  when  Achilles 
is  about  to  draw  his  sword  on  Agamemn6n,  and  seizes  him  by  the  hair, 
in  a  personification  of  repentant  prudence  (p.  435).  The  conspiracy 
against  Zeus,  which  Homer  (Iliad,  i.  400)  relates  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  Olympic  gods,  and  defeated  by  the  timely  aid  of  Thetis  and 
Briarous — the  chains  and  suspension  imposed  upon  HSrd — the  casting 
of  Hdphaestos  by  Zeus  out  of  Olympus,  and  his  fall  in  LSmnus — ^the 
destruction  of  the  Grecian  wall  by  Poseiddn,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Greeks — ^the  amorous  scene  between  Zeus  and  H6rd  on  mount  Garga« 
rus~the  distribution  of  the  universe  between  Zeus,  Poaeiddn,  and  Hadds 
— all  these  he  resolves  into  peculiar  manifestations  and  conflicts  of  the 
elemental  substances  in  nature.  To  the  much-decried  battle  of  the 
gods  he  gives  a  turn  partly  physical,  partly  ethical  (p.  481).  In  like 
manner  he  transforms  and  vindicates  the  adventures  of  the  gods  in  the 
Odyssey :  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus,  together  with  the  Lotophagi, 
the  Cycl6ps,  Circ6,  the  Sirens,  ^lus,  Scylla,  &c.,  he  resolves  into  a 
series  of  temptations,  imposed  as  a  trial  upon  a  man  of  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue, and  emblematic  of  human  life  (p.  496).  The  story  of  Ards,  Aphro- 
dite and  H^phaestos,  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  seems  to  per- 
plex him  more  than  any  other :  he  offers  two  explanations,  neither  of 
which  seems  satisfiftctory  even  to  himself  (p.  494). 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  collection  of  Westermann  (pp.  329-^4) 
has  discussed  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus  upon  the  same  ethical  scheme 
of  interpretation  as  HdraclidSs :  he  entitles  his  treatise  "  A  short  essay 
on  the  Wanderings  of  Odysseus  in  Homer,  worked  out  in  conjunction 
with  ethical  reflections,  and  rectifying  what  is  rotten  in  the  story,  as 
well  as  may  be,  for  the  benefit  of  readers."  (r^  fivfiav  a'aBp6u  Btpa" 
vcvovcra.)  The  author  resolves  the  adventures  of  Odysseus  into  narra- 
tives emblematic  of  different  situations  and  trials  of  human  life.  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,  for  example  (c.  8.  p.  338),  represent,  the  one  the  infir^ 
mities  and  temptations  arising  out  of  the  body,  the  other  those  spring- 
ing from  the  mind,  between  which  man  is  called  upon  to  steer.  The 
adventure  of  Odysseus  with  .^Bolus  shows  how  little  good  a  virtuous  man 
does  to  himself  by  seeking,  in  case  of  distress,  aid  from  conjurors  and 
evil  enchanters ;  the  assistance  of  such  allies,  however  it  may  at  first 
promise  well,  ultimately  deceives  the  person  who  accepts  it,  and  renders 
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nial  to  their  orientalised  turn  of  thought,  and  use- 
ful as  a  shield  against  the  attacks  of  the  Chris- 
tians. 

It  was  from  the  same  strong  necessity,  of  accom- 
modating the  old  mythes  to  a  new  standard  both  of 
belief  and  of  appreciation,  that  both  the  historical 
and  the  allegorical  schemes  of  transforming  them 
arose ;  the  literal  narrative  being  decomposed  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  base  either  of  particular 
matter  of  fact,  or  of  general  physical  or  moral  truth. 
Instructed  men  were  commonly  disposed  to  histo- 
ricise  only  the  heroic  legends,  and  to  allegorise 
more  or  less  of  the  divine  legends :  the  attempt  of 
Eudmerus  to  historicise  the  latter  was  for  the  most 
part  denounced  as  irreligious,  while  that  of  Metro- 
ddrus  to  allegorise  the  former  met  with  no  success* 
In  allegorising  moreover  even  the  divine  legends, 
it  was  usual  to  apply  the  scheme  of  allegory  only 
to  the  inferior  gods,  though  some  of  the  great  Stoic 
philosophers  carried  it  farther  and  allegorised  all 
the  separate  personal  gods,  leaving  only  an  all-per- 

him  worse  off  than  he  was  before  (c.  3.  p.  332).  By  such  illustrations 
does  the  author  sustain  his  general  position,  that  there  is  a  great  body 
of  valuable  ethical  teaching  wrapped  up  in  the  poetry  of  Homer. 

Proclus  is  full  of  similar  allegorisation,  both  of  Homer  and  Hesiod : 
the  third  Excursus  of  Heyne  ad  Iliad,  zziii.  (yoL  viii.  p.  563),  De  Alle- 
gorift  Homerici,  contains  a  valuable  summary  of  the  general  subject. 

The  treatise  De  Astrologi&,  printed  among  the  works  of  Lucian,  con- 
tains specimens  of  astrological  explanations  applied  to  many  of  the 
Grecian  fivBoi,  which  the  author  as  a  pious  man  cannot  accept  in  their 
literal  meaning.  '*  How  does  it  consist  with  holiness  (he  asks)  to  believe 
that  iBneas  was  son  of  Aphrodite,  Min6s  of  Zeus,  or  Askalaphus  of 
Mars }  No ;  these  were  men  bom  under  the  favourable  influences  of 
the  planets  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Mars."  He  considers  the  principle  of 
astrological  explanation  peculiarly  fit  to  be  applied  to  the  mythes  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  (Lucian,  De  Astrologii,  c.  21-22). 
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vading  cosmic  Mind  ^  essential  as  a  co-efficient  along 
with  Matter,  yet  not  separable  from  Matter.     But 
many  pious  pagans  seem  to  have  perceived  that 
allegory  pushed  to  this  extent  was  fatal  to  all  living 
religious  faith  ^,  inasmuch  as  it  divested  the  gods  of 
their  character  of  Persons,  sympathising  with  man- 
kind and  modifiable  in  their  dispositions  according 
to  the  conduct  and  prayers  of  the  believer :  and 
hence  they  permitted  themselves  to  employ  allege-  L\mit»  to 
rical  interpretation  only  to  some  of  the  obnoxious  preting '' 
legends  connected  with  the  superior  gods,  leaving  p"****' 
the  personality  of  the  latter  unimpeached. 

One  novelty  however,  introduced  seemingly  by 
the  philosopher  Empedoklds  and  afterwards  ex- 
panded by  others,  deserves  notice,  inasmuch  as  it 
modified  considerably  the  old  religious  creed  by 
drawing  a  pointed  contrast  between  gods  and  dae- 
mons,— a  distinction  hardly  at  all  manifested  in 
Homer,  but  recognised  in  the  Works  and  Days  of 
Hesiod^.  Empedoklds  widened  the  gap  between  the 
two,  and  founded  upon  it  important  consequences. 
The  gods  were  good,  immortal  and  powerful  agents, 
having  volition  and  intelligence,  but  without  ap- 

1  See  Ritter,  Geschichte  der  Philoaophie,  2nd  edit,  part  3.  book  11. 
cbap.  4.  p.  592;  Vanro  ap,  Auguitin.  Civitat.  Dei,  vi.  6,  ix.  6;  Cicero, 
Nat.  Deor.  ii.  24-28. 

Chiysippug  admitted  the  most  important  distinction  between  Zeus 
and  the  other  gods  (Plutarch,  de  Stoicor.  Repugnant,  p.  1062). 

'  Plutarch,  de  Isid.  et  Osirid.  c.  66.  p.  377 ;  c.  70.  p.  379.  Com- 
pare on  this  subject  O.  Miiller,  Prolegom.  Mythol.  p.  59  seq.^  and 
Eckermaim,  Lehrbuch  der  Religions  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  sect.  ii.  p.  46. 

'  Hesiod,  Opp.  et  Di.  122 :  to  the  same  effect  Pythagoras  and  Thal6s 
(Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  32 ;  and  Plutarch,  Placit.  Philos.  i.  8). 

The  Hesiodic  diemons  are  all  good :  Athenagoras  (Legat.  Chr.  p.  8) 
says  that  ThalSs  admitted  a  distinction  between  good  and  bad  daemons, 
which  seems  very  doubtful. 
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Digtinction   petite,  passion  or  infirmity ;  the  dsemons  were  of  a 

between         *    .  *  •:  .     . 

gods  and  mixed  nature  between  gods  and  men,  ministers  and 
aud^edtiid  interpreters  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  but  in- 
Empedo-^^  vested  also  with  an  agency  and  dispositions  of  their 
^^^  own.     They  were  very  long-lived,  but  not  immortal, 

and  subject  to  the  passions  and  propensities  of 
men,  so  that  there  were  among  them  beneficent 
and  maleficent  daemons  with  every  shade  of  inter- 
mediate differenced     It  had  been  the  mistake  (ac- 

'  The  distinction  between  0^ oi  and  Aaifiov€£  is  especially  set  forth  in 
the  treatise  of  Plutarch,  De  Defectu  OraculGnrum,  capp.  10«  12, 13,  15, 
&c.  He  seems  to  suppose  it  traceable  to  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  or 
the  Orphic  mysteries,  and  he  represents  it  as  relieving  the  philosopher 
fW>m  great  perplexities ;  for  it  was  difficult  to  know  where  to  draw  the 
line  in  admitting  or  rejecting  divine  Providence :  errors  were  committed 
sometimes  in  affirming  God  to  be  the  cause  of  everything,  at  other 
times  in  supposing  him  to  be  the  cause  of  nothing.  *Eir€i  t6  diopiccu 
w&f  xp>7<rrcov  koI  /xcxp*  npav  rj  irpovota,  xoXeir^y,  ol  fUv  ovdci^  itnkAt 
rhv  Bthv,  oi  de  Sfiov  rt  vd»T»v  airiop  voiovvres^  da-roxova-i  rov  fierpiov  koL 
irpiirovTot.  Eu  ptv  ovv  Xcyovo-iv  ol  X«yovrc£,  on  XiKarav  rh  Ttttr  y€vy«>- 
ft4iKUs  irotJ^TTfa'tv  vnoKtifuvoif  oroixtlop  t^evpcav^  b  vw  vkqv  Koi  ifwa-w 
ieaXov<riy,  vM<&v  dn^XXofc  kclL  fieyaX^v  diropu»p  roifs  ^AXo<r<^ovr  tfjioX 
dc  boKovtr^  wkfiovas  Xvtrai  Kai  fiei^ovas  dnopias  oi  t6  t&v  fUup^vav  yevos 
€v  p€<r<^  Bt&v  icai  dvOpomroav,  kqI  rp&trov  rwa  rrfv  Kotvtdviav  rip&v  avvayop 
els  rairrh  Koi  avvanrov^  i(€vp6yT€t  (c.  10).  *H  taipj&ifnv  <f>virK  ^x^iHra 
ral  vdBos  Sinjrov  koi  Bfov  dvvafiiy  (c.  13). 

Ei<ri  yap,  as  fv  dvBpimois,  Koi  balpxtaiv  dptrrjs  bui<l}opa\,  ical  rov  naOwf^ 
riKOv  Koi  dXdyou  toU  flip  d<r6tP€s  koX  dfiavp6v  ?ri  Xci^ror,  Atnrrp  mpiv 
Tiapa,  Tols  dc  woXv  Koi  dvcncarao'/Scoxov  ci^c crriv,  &v  ixyrf  k€u  avpfioXa 
noXkaxov  Bvcruu  koI  rtXeral  Koi  pvBokoyiM  aa{ov<n  koi  diaxfntkdTrovo'Uf 
ivbiftntappAva  (ib.) :  compare  Plutarch,  de  Isid.  et  Osir.  25.  p.  360. 

Yiai  pffv  ocrof  ^v  re  pivBoit  koi  vpvois  Xcyovcri  leai  ^dovcri^ 
TovTO  ptv  dpnayksy  rovro  de  nkavas  Bt&Wf  Kpv^tfis  re  icac  <fivybs  xai  Xa- 
rpelas,  ov  Bt&v  tlarh  aXXck  d<Ufx6y»v  traBripctra,  &c.  (c.  15) :  also  c  23  ; 
also  De  Isid.  et  Osir.  c.  25.  p.  366. 

Human  sacrifices  and  other  objectionable  rites  are  excused,  as  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  averting  the  anger  of  bad  daemons  (c«  14-15). 

EmpedoklSs  is  represented  as  the  first  author  of  the  doctrine  ^ich 
imputed  vicious  and  abominable  dispositions  to  many  of  the  dsemons 
(c.  15,  16,  \7,  20),  T<nf£  €l<rayop,epovg  imb  ^Epurt^ickeovt  deupMfos;  ex- 
pelled finom  heaven  by  the  gods,  ^c^Xaroc  koI  ovpavoff-ereir  (Plutarch,  De 
Yitand.  Aer.  Alien,  p.  830) ;  followed  by  Plato,  Xenokrat^s  and  Chiysip-. 
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cording  to  these  philosophers)  of  the  old  mythes  to 
ascribe  to  the  gods  proceedings  really  belonging  to 
the  daemons,  who  were  always  the  immediate  com- 
municants with  mortal  nature,  inspiring  prophetic 
power  to  the  priestesses  of  the  oracles,  sending 
dreams  and  omens,  and  perpetually  interfering 
either  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  wicked  and  violent 
daemons,  having  committed  many  enormities,  had 
thus  sometimes  incurred  punishment  from  the  gods: 
besides  which,  their  bad  dispositions  had  imposed 
upon  men  the  necessity  of  appeasing  them  by  reli- 
gious ceremonies  of  a  kind  acceptable  to  such 
beings;  hence  the  human  sacrifices,  the  violent, 
cruel,  and  obscene  exhibitions,  the  wailings  and 
fastings,  the  tearing  and  eating  of  raw  flesh,  which  it 
had  become  customary  to  practise  on  various  con- 
secrated occasions,  and  especially  in  the  Dionysiac 
solemnities.  Moreover,  the  discreditable  actions 
imputed  to  the  gods, — the  terrific  combats,  the 
Typhonic  and  Titanic  convulsions,  the  rapes,  ab- 
ductions, flight,  servitude,  and  concealment, — all 
these  were  really  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  bad 
daemons,  placed  far  below  the  sovereign  agency — 
equable,  undisturbed,  and  unpolluted — of  the  immor- 

pu8,  c.  17:  compare  Plato  (Apolog.  Socrat.  p.  27;  Politic  p.  271; 
Symposion,  c.  28.  p.  203),  though  he  seems  to  treat  the  baiiAcves  as  de- 
fective and  mutable  beings,  rather  than  actively  maleficent.  Xenokrat^ 
represents  some  of  them  both  as  wicked  and  powerful  in  a  high  degree : 
— Scyofcpan^ff  kcu  t&v  ^fitpav  r^r  airo<t>pdda£,  Kal  r&v  toprav  5<rai  frkrfyas 
Ttvas  fj  KOTTtrovs,  fj  vrj<rr(ia9,  fj  bva^rjfUaSf  fj  ahrxf>dkoyla»  ^xowiWy  oih4 
Oftov  TifJMis  oiht  daifMvav  oUrai  npotrriKfiv  Xf''7<rr&y,  aXX'  tlvai  ^vo'Cic  tv 
rf  irtpuxoPTi  fuyaXas  fiiv  km  l<rxvpas,  bvarpdnov^  dc  koX  (ntvOfHOKOS^ 
al  xaipovai  rolt  TOiovrois^  Ktu  rvyx^vovcai  irp6s  ovOiv  aWo 
X€ipov  rpenovrai  (Plutarch,  De  Isid.  et  Osir.  c.  26.  p. 361 ;  Quaestion. 
Rom.  p.  283) :  compare  Stobseus,  Eclog.  Phys.  i.  p.  62. 
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tal  gods.  The  action  of  such  daemons  upon  mankind 
was  fitful  and  intermittent:  they  sometimes  pe- 
rished or  changed  their  local  abode,  so  that  oracles 
which  had  once  been  inspired  became  after  a  time 
forsaken  and  disfranchised  ^ 
Admission  This  distiuctiou  between  gods  and  daemons  ap-» 
L  pTrddHy  peared  to  save  in  a  great  degree  both  the  truth  of 
!li!ff^t"S  the  old  legends  and  the  dignity  of  the  gods :  it  ob- 
viated the  necessity  of  pronouncing  either  that  the 
gods  were  unworthy,  or  the  legends  untrue.  Yet 
although  devised  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  a  more 
scrupulous  religious  sensibility,  it  was  found  incon- 
venient afterwards  when  assailants  arose  against 
paganism  generally.  For  while  it  abandoned  as  in^ 
defensible  a  large  portion  of  what  had  once  been 
genuine  faith,  it  still  retained  the  same  word  d(g^ 
mons  with  an  entirely  altered  signification.  The 
Christian  writers  in  their  controversies  found  ample 
warrant  among  the  earlier  pagan  authors^  for  treat- 
ing all  the  gods  as  daemons — and  not  less  ample 

>  Plutarch,  De  Defect.  Orac.  c.  15.  p.  418.  Chrysippus  admitted, 
among  the  various  conceivable  causes  to  account  for  the  existence  of 
evil,  the  supposition  of  some  negligent  and  reckless  daemons,  batfiivta 
<l>avXh  €v  ols  r^  Hvri  yivovrtu  Koi  ^yKkifTcai  dfUX^uu  (Plutarch,  De 
Stoicor.  Repugnant,  p.  1051).  A  distinction,  which  I  do  not  fully 
understand,  between  ^coi  and  dalfjMvts,  was  also  adopted  among  the 
Lokrians  at  Opus :  daifinv  with  them  seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to 
i)fp<k>ff  (Plutarch,  Qusestion.  Grsec.  c.  6.  p.  292) :  see  the  note  above, 
p.  471-473. 

'  Tatian.  adv. Gnecos, c.  20;  Clemens  Alexandrin.  Admonit.  ad  (Rentes, 
pp.  26-29,  Sylb.;  Minuc.  Felix,  Octav.  c.  26.  "Isti  igitur  impuri  spin- 
tus,  ut  ostensum  a  Magis,  a  philosophis,  a  Platone,  sub  statuis  tt  ima* 
ginibus  consecrati  delitescunt,  et  afflatu  suo  quasi  auctoritatem  preaentis 
numinis  oonsequuntur,*'  &c.  This,  like  so  many  other  of  the  aggressive 
arguments  of  the  Christians  against  paganism,  was  taken  from  the  pagan 
philosophers  themselves. 

Lactantius,  De  Ver&  Philosophic,  iv.  28.  "  Ergo  iidem  sunt  Diemones, 
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warrant  among  the  later  pagans  for  denoancing  the 
daemons  generally  as  evil  beings  \ 

Such  were  the  different  modes  in  which  the  an- 
cient mythes  were  treated,  during  the  literary  life 
of  Greece,  by  the  four  classes  above  named — poets, 
logographers,  historians  and  philosophers. 

Literal  acceptance,  and  unconscious,  uninquiriug 
faith,  such  as  they  had  obtained  from  the  original 
auditors  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  they  now 
found  only  among  the  multitude — alike  retentive 
of  traditional  feeling^  and  fearful  of  criticising  the 
proceedings  of  the  gods^.     But  with  instructed  men 

quo8  fatentur  execrandos  esse :  iidem  Dii^  quibus  supplicant.  Si  nobis 
credendum  esse  non  putant,  credant  Homero ;  qui  summum  ilium  Jo- 
vem  Dsemonibus  a^regaTit,"  &c. 
'  See  above.  Chapter  II.  p.  96,  the  remarks  on  the  Hesiodic  Theogony. 
^  A  destructiye  inundation  took  place  at  Pheneus  in  Arcadia,  seem- 
ingly in  the  time  of  Plutarch :  the  subterranean  outlet  (PdpoBpov)  of 
the  river  had  become  blocked  up,  and  the  inhabitants  ascribed  the  stop- 
page to  the  anger  of  Apollo,  who  had  been  provoked  by  the  stealing  of 
the  Pythian  tripod  by  HSrakl^ :  the  latter  had  carried  the  tripod  to 
Pheneus  and  deposited  it  there.  *Ap*  o^v  ovk  arfm&rtpoi  rovrmp  6 
'Air6K\»v,  *l  ^rvtarat  a^•6KKva^^  rovs  wv,  i^pal^v  rb  pdpaOpov,  Koi 
KaT€ucXv(ras  r^v  x^P^^  Sfn-aaap  avr&v,  ore  vp6  x^^^^^  trfav^  &s  ifmo'iVf  6 
*HpaicX^£  avafnraa-as  rhv  rpiiroda  t6v  luamKhv  tit  ^evthv  (nr^vfyice;  (Plu- 
tarch, de  Ser&  Numin.  Tindictfi,  p.  557 ;  compare  Pausan.  viii.  14,  1). 
The  expression  of  Plutarch,  that  the  abstraction  of  the  tripod  by  Hi- 
rakl^s  had  taken  place  1000  years  before,  is  that  of  the  critic,  who 
thinks  it  needful  to  historicise  and  chronologise  the  genuine  legend ; 
which,  to  an  inhabitant  of  Pheneus  at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  was 
doubtless  as  little  questioned  as  if  the  theft  of  H^rakUs  had  been  laid 
in  the  preceding  generation. 

Agathocl^  of  Syracuse  committed  depredations  on  the  coasts  of 
Ithaca  and  Korkyra :  the  excuse  which  he  offered  was,  that  Odysseus 
had  come  to  Sicily  and  blinded  Polyphlmus,  and  that  on  his  return  he 
had  been  kindly  received  by  the  Phseakians  (Plutarch,  ib.). 

This  is  doubtless  a  jest,  either  made  by  Agathoclds,  or  more  probably 
invented  for  him ;  but  it  is  founded  upon  a  popular  belief. 

'  "  Sanctiusque  et  i^verentius  visimi,  de  actis  Deorum  credere  quam 
sdre."    (Tacit.  German,  c.  34.) 

AristidSs  however  represents  the  Homeric  theology  (whether  he  would 
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they  became  rather  subjects  of  respectful  and  cu- 
rious analysis — ^all  agreeing  that  the  Word  as  ten- 
dered to  them  was  inadmissible,  yet  all  equally  con- 
vinced that  it  contained  important  meaning,  though 
hidden  yet  not  undiscoverable.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  force  of  Grecian  intellect  was  engaged 
in  searching  after  this  unknown  base,  by  guesses, 
in  which  sometimes  the  principle  of  semi-historical 
interpretation  was  assumed,  sometimes  that  of  alle- 
gorical, without  any  collateral  evidence  in  either 
case,  and  without  possibility  of  verification.  Out 
of  the  one  assumption  grew  a  string  of  allegorised 
phsenomenal  truths,  out  of  the  other  a  long  series 
of  seeming  historical  events  and  chronological  per- 
sons,— both  elicited  from  the  transformed  mythes 
and  from  nothing  else\ 
semi-histo-  The  utmost  which  we  accomplish  by  means  of 
preiatiom''  the  semi-historical  theory  even  in  its  most  success- 
ful applications,  is,  that  after  leaving  out  from  the 

have  included  the  Hesiodio  we  do  not  know)  as  believed  quite  literally 
among  the  multitude  in  his  time^  the  second  century  after  Christianity 
(Ariatid.  Orat.  iii.  p.  25).  *Airop&,  ^tti;  ir^rt  xp^  f^  diaBf<rB<u  luff  vfjL&¥^ 
v6rtpa  «>(  TOis  iroKi<ols  doicct  ical  'Ofiffp^  dc  crwdoiccT,  $€&»  iraBriftara 
aviJuirturOijpai  Kal  rfftas,  olov  *Ap€Of  d€(rfia  koI  'Aw^Kktotfos  Orirtias  koi 
'Htfxutn'ov  pc^ir  th  Bakaca-aVf  ovroD  de  Koi  ^Ivovs  axt  kcU  ^vyas  rivar. 
Compare  Lucian,  Zcv^  Tpaymdos,  c.  20,  and  De  Lucta>  c.  2 ;  Dionya. 
Halicar.  A.  R.  ii.  p.  90,  Sylb. 

Kallimachus  (Hymn,  ad  Jot.  9)  distinctly  denied  the  statement  of 
the  Kretans  that  they  possessed  in  Kr6te  the  tomb  of  Zeus,  and  treated 
it  as  an  instance  of  Kretan  mendacity;  while  Celsus  did  not  deny  it, 
but  explained  it  in  some  fig;urative  manner — aiptTT6iuvos  rpoiruchs  viro- 
voias  (Origen.  cont.  Celsum,  iii.  p.  137). 

^  There  is  here  a  change  as  compared  with  my  first  edition;  I  had 
inserted  here  some  remarks  on  the  allegorical  theory  of  interpretation 
as  compared  with  the  semi-historical.  An  able  article  on  my  work  (in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  October  1846)  pointed  out  that  those  remarin 
required  modification,  and  that  the  idea  of  allegory  in  reference  to  the 
construction  of  the  mythes  was  altogether  inadmissible. 
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mythical  narrative  all  that  is  miraculous  or  high- 
coloured  or  extravagant  t  we  arrive  at  a  series  of 
credible  incidents — incidents  which  may,  perhaps^ 
have  really  occurred,  and  against  which  no  intrinsic 
presumption  can  be  raised.  This  is  exactly  the 
character  of  a  well-written  modern  novel  (as,  for 
example,  several  among  the  compositions  of  Defoe), 
the  whole  story  of  which  is  such  as  may  well  have 
occurred  in  real  life :  it  is  plausible  fiction  and  no- 
thing beyond.  To  raise  plausible  fiction  up  to  the 
superior  dignity  of  truth,  some  positive  testimony 
or  positive  ground  of  inference  must  be  shown ; 
even  the  highest  measure  of  intrinsic  probability 
is  not  alone  sufiicient.  A  man  who  tells  us  that 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Plataea,  rain  fell  on  the 
spot  of  ground  where  the  city  of  New  York  now 
stands,  will  neither  deserve  nor  obtain  credit, 
because  he  can  have  had  no  means  of  positive  know- 
ledge ;  though  the  statement  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  improbable.  On  the  other  hand,  state- 
ments in  themselves  very  improbable  may  well 
deserve  belief,  provided  they  be  supported  by 
sufiicient  positive  evidence;  thus  the  canal  dug 
by  order  of  Xerxes  across  the  promontory  of  Mount 
Athos,  and  the  sailing  of  the  Persian  fleet  through 
it,  is  a  fact  which  I  believe,  because  it  is  well 
attested — notwithstanding  its  remarkable  improba- 
bility, which  so  far  misled  Juvenal  as  to  induce 
him  to  single  out  the  narrative  as  a  glaring  ex- 
ample of  Grecian  mendacity  ^ .     Again,  many  critics 

'  Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  174  :— 

''  Creditur  olim 
Velificatus  Athos,  et  quantum  Gnecia  mendax 
Audet  in  hiatorift,"  &c. 
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have  observed  that  the  general  tale  of  the  Trojaa 
war  (apart  from  the  superhuman  agencies)  is  not 
more  improbable  than  that  of  the  crusades,  which 
every  one  admits  to  be  an  historical  fact.  But 
(even  if  we  grant  this  position,  which  is  only- 
true  to  a  small  extent,)  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show 
an  analogy  between  the  two  cases  in  respect  to  ne- 
gative presumptions  alone ;  the  analogy  ought  to 
be  shown  to  hold  between  them  in  respect  to  po- 
sitive certificate  also.  The  crusades  are  a  curious 
phsBuomenon  in  history,  but  we  accept  them  never  - 
theless  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  because  the  an- 
tecedent improbability  is  surmounted  by  adequate 
contemporary  testimony.  When  the  like  testimony, 
both  in  amount  and  kind,  is  produced  to  establish 
the  historical  reality  of  the  Trojan  war,  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  deal  with  the  two  events  on  the  same 
footing. 
Some  posi-  In  applying  the  semi-historical  theory  to  Grecian 
cJtel^is-'  mythical  narrative,  it  has  been  often  forgotten  that 
r^Ititu"  ^  certain  strength  of  testimony,  or  positive  ground 
^ri^**'"  of  belief,  must  first  be  tendered,  before  we  can  be 
proof—       called  upon  to  discuss  the  antecedent  probability  or 


popu- 
lar ftith  in-  improbability  of  the  incidents  alleged.     The  belief 

of  the  Greeks  themselves,  without  the  smallest  aid 
of  special  or  contemporary  witnesses,  has  been 
tacitly  assumed  as  sufficient  to  support  the  case, 
provided  only  sufficient  deduction  be  made  from  the 
mythical  narratives  to  remove  all  antecedent  impro- 
babilities. It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  faith 
of  the  people  must  have  rested  originally  upon  some 
particular  historical  event,  involving  the  identical 
persons,  things  and  places  which  the  original  mythes 
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exhibit,  or  at  least  the  most  prominent  among  them. 
But  when  we  examine  the  psychagogic  influences 
predominant  in  the  society  among  whom  this  belief 
originally  grew  up,  we  shall  see  that  tbeir  belief  is 
of  little  or  no  evidentiary  value,  and  that  the  growth 
and  diffusion  of  it  may  be  satisfactorily  explained 
without  supposing  any  special  basis  of  matters  of 
fact.  The  popular  faith,  so  far  as  it  counts  for 
anything,  testifies  in  favour  of  the  entire  and  lite- 
ral mythes,  which  are  now  universally  rejected  as 
incredible ^     We  have  thus  the  very  minimum  of 

'  Colonel  Sleeman  observes  respecting  the  Hindoo  historicid  mind — 
**  History  to  this  people  is  all  a  fairy  tale"  (Rambles  and  Recollections 
of  an  Indian  Official,  vol.  i.  ch.  is.  p.  70).  And  again^  "  The  popular 
poem  of  the  Ramaen  describes  the  abduction  of  the  heroine  by  the 
monster  king  of  Ceylon,  Rawun ;  and  her  recovery  by  means  of  the 
monkey  general  Hunnooman.  Every  word  of  this  poem  the  people 
assured  me  viras  written,  if  not  by  the  hand  of  the  Deity  himself,  at 
least  by  his  inspiration,  which  was  the  same  thing — and  it  must  conse- 
quently be  true.  Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  among  the  Hindoos, 
implicitly  beUeve,  not  only  every  word  of  the  poem,  but  every  word  of 
every  poem  that  has  ever  been  written  in  Sanscrit.  If  you  ask  a  man 
whether  he  really  believes  any  very  egregious  absurdity  quoted  from 
these  books,  he  rephes,  with  the  greatest  naweU  in  the  world,  Is  it  not 
written  in  the  book,  and  how  should  it  be  there  written,  if  not  true? 
The  Hindoo  religion  reposes  upon  an  entire  prostration  of  mind,-^that 
continual  and  habitual  surrender  of  the  reasoning  ftculties,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  make  occasionally,  while  engaged  at  the  theatre,  or 
in  the  perusal  of  works  of  fiction.  We  allow  the  scenes,  characters,  and 
incidents,  to  pass  before  our  mind's  eye,  and  move  our  feelings — ^with- 
out  stopping  a  moment  to  ask  whether  they  are  real  or  true.  There 
is  only  this  difference — ^that  with  people  of  education  among  us,  even 
in  such  short  intervals  of  illusion  or  abandon,  any  extravagance  in  the 
acting,  or  flagrant  improbability  in  the  fiction,  destroys  the  charm, 
breaks  the  spell  by  which  we  have  been  so  mysteriously  bound,  and  re- 
stores us  to  reason  and  the  realities  of  ordinary  life.  With  the  Hindoos, 
on  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  improbability,  the  more  monstrous  and 
preposterous  the  fiction — ^the  greater  is  the  charm  it  has  over  their 
minds ;  and  the  greater  their  learning  in  the  Sanscrit,  the  more  are 
they  under  the  influence  of  this  charm.  Believing  all  to  be  written  by 
the  Deity,  or  under  his  inspirations,  and  the  men  and  things  of  former 
VOL.  I.  2  P 
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positive  proof,  and  the  maximum  of  negative  pre- 
sumption :  we  may  diminish  the  latter  by  conjec- 
tural omissions  and  interpolations,  but  we  cannot 
by  any  artifice  increase  the  former :  the  narrative 
ceases  to  be  incredible,  but  it  still  remains  uncerti- 
fied,— a  mere  common-place  possibility*  Nor  is 
fiction  always,  or  essentially,  extravagant  and  in- 
credible. It  is  often  not  only  plausible  and  cohe- 
rent, bat  even  more  like  truth  (if  a  paradoxical 
phrase  may  be  allowed)  than  truth  itself.  Nor  can 
we,  in  the  absence  of  any  extrinsic  test,  reckon 
upon  any  intrinsic  mark  to  discriminate  the  one 
from  the  other  \ 

days  to  hare  been  very  difFerent  from  men  and  things  of  tlie  present 
day,  and  the  heroes  of  these  fables  to  have  been  demigods,  or  people 
endowed  with  powers  far  superior  to  those  of  the  ordinary  men  of  their 
own  day — ^the  anidogies  of  nature  are  never  for  a  moment  considered  ; 
nor  do  questions  of  probability,  or  possibility,  according  to  those  ana- 
logies, ever  obtrude  to  dispel  the  charm  with  which  they  are  so  plea- 
singly bound.  They  go  on  through  life  reading  and  talking  of  these 
monstrous  fictions,  which  shock  the  taste  and  understanding  of  other 
nations,  without  ever  questioning  the  truth  of  one  single  incident,  or 
hearing  it  questioned.  There  was  a  time,  and  that  not  far  distant* 
when  it  was  the  same  in  England,  and  in  every  other  European  nation ; 
and  there  are,  I  am  afraid,  some  parts  of  Europe  where  it  is  so  still. 
But  the  Hindoo  faith,  so  &r  as  reUgious  questions  are  concerned,  is  not 
more  capacious  or  absurd  than  that  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans  in  the 
days  of  Socrates  or  Cicero:  the  only  difference  is,  that  among  the 
Hkidoos  a  greater  number  of  the  questions  which  interest  mankind  are 
brought  under  the  head  of  religion."  (Sleeman,  Rambles,  &c.,  vol.  i. 
eh.  xxvi.  p.  227  :  compare  vol.  ii.  ch.  v.  p.  51 ;  viii.  p.  97.) 

^  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  commenting  on  the  tales  of  the  Irish  bards,  in 
his  History  of  Henry  IL,  has  the  following  just  remarks  (book  iv. 
vol.  iii.  p.  13,  quarto) :  "  One  may  reasonably  suppose  that  in  MSS. 
written  since  the  Irish  received  the  Roman  letters  from  St.  Patrick, 
some  traditional  truths  recorded  before  by  the  bards  in  their  unwritten 
poems  may  have  been  preserved  to  our  times.  Yet  these  cannot  be  bo 
separated  from  many  fabulous  stories  derived  from  the  same  sources,  as 
to  obtain  a  firm  credit ;  it  not  being  sufficient  to  establish  the  authority 
of  suspected  traditions,  that  they  can  be  shown  not  to  be  so  improbable 
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In  the  semi-historical  theory  respecting  Grecian  Mistake  of 

J  *r  o  ascribing  to 

mythical  narrative,  the  critic  unconsciously  trans-  an  unre- 
ports into  the  Homeric  age  those  habits  of  classifi*  age  the 
cation  and  distinction,  and  that  standard  of  accept-  Mnse"^ 
ance  or  rejection,  which  he  finds  current  in  his  ™^^ 
own.     Amongst  us  the  distinction  between  histo- 
rical fact  and  fiction  is  highly   valued  as  well  as 
familiarly  understood :  we  have  a  long  history  of 
the  past,  deduced  from  a  study  of  contemporary 
evidences ;  and  we  have  a  body  of  fictitious  litera- 
ture, stamped  with  its  own  mark  and  interesting  in 
its  own  way.     Speaking  generally,  no  man  could 
now  hope  to  succeed  permanently  in  transferring 
any  striking  incident  from  the  latter  category  into 
the  former,  nor  could  any  man  deliberately  attempt 
it  without   incurring  well-merited  obloquy.      But 
this  historical  sense^  now  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
modern  mind  that  we  find  a  diflSculty  in  conceiving 
any  people  to  be  without  it,  is  the  fruit  of  records 
and  inquiries,  first  applied  to  the  present,  and  then 
preserved  and  studied  by  subsequent  generations ; 

or  absurd  as  others  with  which  they  are  mixed — since  there  may  he  spe- 
ewu9  as  well  as  senseless  fictions.  Nor  can  a  poet  or  bard,  who  lived 
in  the  sixth  or  seventh  centuiy  after  Christ,  if  his  poem  is  still  extant, 
be  any  voucher  for  facts  supposed  to  have  happened  before  the  in- 
carnation ;  though  his  evidence  (allowing  for  poetical  licence)  may  be 
received  on  such  matters  as  come  within  his  own  time,  or  the  re- 
membrance of  old  men  with  whom  he  conversed.  The  most  judicious 
historians  pay  no  regard  to  the  Welch  or  British  traditions  delivered  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  though  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  some  of 
these  may  be  true." 

One  definition  of  a  mythe  given  by  Plutarch  coincides  exactly  with  a 
specious  fiction  :  *0  fivBos  e&ai  ^ot)Xrrai  \6yos  ^rrvd^r  eoiKibs  aXrf$iy^ 
(Plutarch,  Bellone  an  pace  clariores  fuemnt  Athenienses,  p.  348). 

"  Der  Grund-Trieb  des  Mythus  (Creuzer  justly  expresses  it)  das  Ge- 
dachte  in  ein  Geschehenes  umzusetzen."  (Symbolik  der  Alten  Welt, 
sect.  43.  p.  99.) 

2  p2 
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while  in  a  society  which  has  not  yet  formed  the 
habit  of  recording  its  present,  the  real  facts  of  the 
past  can  never  be  known ;  the  difference  between 
attested  matter  of  fact  and  plausible  fiction — ^be- 
tween truth  and  that  which  is  like  truth — can  neither 
be  discerned  nor  sought  for.     Yet  it  is  precisely 
upon  the  supposition  that  this  distinction  is  present 
to  men's  habitual  thoughts,  that  the  semi-historical 
theory  of  the  mythes  is  grounded. 
^^^^J^         It  is  perfectly  true,  as  has  often  been  stated,  that 
uncertified    thc  Grccian  epic  contains  what  are  called  traditions 
beginning,    rcspcctiug  the  past — the  larger  portion  of  it  indeed 
consists  of  nothing  else.     But  what  are  these  tra- 
ditions ?    They  are  the  matter  of  those  songs  and 
stories   which  have  acquired  hold  on  the   public 
mind;    they  are  the  creations  of  the  poets  and 
storytellers  themselves,  each  of  whom  finds  some 
pre-existing,  and  adds  others  of  his  own,  new  and 
previously  untold,  under  the  impulse  and  authority 
of  the  inspiring  Muse.      Homer  doubtless  found 
many  songs   and   stories  current  with  respect  to 
the  siege  of  Troy ;    he  received  and  transmitted 
some  of  these  traditions,  re-cast  and  transformed 
others,  and  enlarged  the  whole  mass  by  new  crea- 
tions of  his  own.     To  the  subsequent  poets,  such 
as  Arktinus  and  LeschSs,  these  Homeric  creations 
formed    portions   of  pre-existing  tradition,    with 
which  they  dealt  in  the  same  manner ;  so  that  the 
whole  mass  of  traditions  constituting  the  tale  of 
Troy  became  larger  and  larger  with  each  successive 
contributor.     To  assume  a  generic  difference  be- 
tween the  older  and  the  newer  strata  of  tradition — 
to  treat  the  former  as  morsels  of  history,  and  the 
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latter  as  appendages  of  fiction — is  an  hypothesis 
gratuitous  at  the  least,  not  to  say  inadniissihle.  For 
the  farther  we  travel  back  into  the  past,  the  more 
do  we  recede  from  the  clear  day  of  positive  history, 
and  the  deeper  do  we  plunge  into  the  unsteady  twi- 
light and  gorgeous  clouds  of  fancy  and  feeling.  It 
was  one  of  the  agreeable  dreams  of  the  Grecian 
epic,  that  the  man  who  travelled  far  enough  north- 
ward beyond  the  Rbipsean  mountains,  would  in  time 
reach  the  delicious  country  and  genial  climate  of 
the  virtuous  Hyperboreans — the  votaries  and  fa- 
vourites of  Apollo,  who  dwelt  in  the  extreme  north 
beyond  the  chilling  blasts  of  Boreas.  Now  the  hope 
that  we  may,  by  carrying  our  researches  up  the 
stream  of  time,  exhaust  the  limits  of  fiction,  and 
land  ultimately  upon  some  points  of  solid  truth, 
appears  to  me  no  less  illusory  than  this  northward 
journey  in  quest  of  the  Hyperborean  elysium. 

The  general  disposition  to  adopt  the  semi-histo-  Ficddout 
rical  theory  as  to  the  genesis  of  Grecian  mythes,  uaditlon 
arises  in  part  from  reluctance  in  critics  to  impute  to  f,^iy"fJaud 
the  mythopceic  ages  extreme  credulity  or  fraud ;  to-  JJ^"**^" 
gether  with  the  usual  presumption,  that  where  much 
is  believed  some  portion  of  it  must  be  true.     There 
would  be  some  weight  in  these  grounds  of  reasoning, 
if  the  ages  under  discussion  had  been  supplied  with 
records  and  accustomed  to  critical  inquiry.     But 
amongst  a  people  unprovided  with  the  former  and 
strangers  to   the  latter,  credulity  is  naturally  at 
its  maximum,  as  well  in  the  narrator  himself  as  in 
his  hearers  :  the  idea  of  deliberate  fraud  is  moreover 
inapplicable  \  for  if  the  hearers  are  disposed  to  ac- 

'  In  reference  to  the  loose  statements  of  the  Highlanders,  Dr.  John- 
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cept  what  is  related  to  them  as  a  revelation  from 
the  Muse,  the  oestrus  of  composition  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  impart  a  similar  persuasion  to  the  poet 
whose  mind  is  penetrated  with  it.  The  belief  of 
that  day  can  hardly  be  said  to  stand  apart  by  itself 
as  an  act  of  reason.  It  becomes  confounded  with 
vivacious  imagination  and  earnest  emotion;  and 
in  every  case  where  these  mental  excitabilities  are 
powerfully  acted  upon,  faith  ensues  unconsciously 
and  as  a  matter  of  course.  How  active  and  promi- 
nent such  tendencies  were  among  the  early  Greeks, 
the  extraordinary  beauty  and  originality  of  their 
epic  poetry  may  teach  us. 

It  is,  besides,  a  presumption  far  too  largely  and 
indiscriminately  applied,  even  in  our  own  advanced 
age,  that  where  much  is  believed,  something  must 
necessarily  be  true — that  accredited  fiction  is  al- 
ways traceable  to  some  basis  of  historical  truth*. 
The  influence  of  imagination  and  feeling  is  not  con- 

Bpn  observes--''  He  that  goes  into  the  Highbinds  with  a  mind  naturally 
acquiescent,  and  a  credulity  eager  for  wonders,  may  perhaps  come  back 
with  an  opinion  very  different  from  mine ;  for  the  inhabitants,  knowing 
the  ignorance  of  all  strangers  in  their  language  and  antiquities,  are  per- 
haps not  Tcry  scrupulous  adherents  to  truth :  yet  I  do  not  say  that 
they  deliberately  speak  studied  falsehood,  or  have  a  settled  purpose  to 
deeeive.  They  have  acquired  and  considered  little,  and  do  not  always 
feel  their  own  ignorance.  They  are  not  much  accustomed  to  be  inter- 
rogated by  others,  and  seem  never  to  have  thought  of  interrogating 
themselves ;  so  that  if  they  do  hot  know  what  they  tell  to  be  true,  they 
likewise  do  not  distinctly  perceive  it  to  be  false.  Mr.  Bos  well  was  very 
diUgent  in  his  inquiries,  and  the  result  of  his  investigations  was,  that 
the  answer  to  the  second  question  was  commonly  such  as  nullified  the 
answer  to  the  first."  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,  p.  272,  1st  edit. 
1775.) 

*  I  considered  this  position  more  at  large  in  an  article  in  the  '  West- 
minster Review'  for  May  1843,  on  Niebuhr's  Greek  Legends,  with  which 
article  piuch  in  the  present  chapter  will  be  found  to  coincide. 
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fined  simply  to  the  process  of  retouching,  trans- 
forming, or  magnifying  narratives  originally  found- 
ed on  fact ;  it  will  often  create  new  narratives  of  its 
own,  without  any  such  preliminary  basis.     Where 
there  is  any  general  body  of  sentiment  pervading 
men  living  in  society,  whether  it  be  religious  or 
political — love,  admiration  or  antipathy —  all  inci- 
dents tending  to  illustrate  that  sentiment  are  eagerly 
welcomed,  rapidly  circulated  and  (as  a  general  rule) 
easily  accredited.     If  real  incidents  are  not  at  hand, 
impressive  fictions  will  be  provided  to  satisfy  the 
demand.      The  perfect  harmony  of  such  fictions  puusibie 
with  the  prevalent  feeling  stands  in  the  place  of  generated  ° 
certifying  testimony,  and  causes  men  to  hear  them  3?^aTi^e 
not  merely  with  credence,  but  even  with  delight :  ^."^J^g* 
to  call  them  in  question  and  require  proof,  is  a  "dcom- 
task  which  cannot  be  undertaken  without  incur-  ment^even 
ring  obloquy.     Of  such  tendencies  in  the  human  lutl^cTioo. 
mind  abundant  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  innu* 
merable  religious  legends  which  have  acquired  cur- 
rency in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  which 
no  country  was  more  fertile  than  Greece — ^legends 
which  derived  their  origin,  not  from  special  facts 
misreported  and  exaggerated,  but  from  pious  feel- 
ings pervading  the  society,  and  translated  into  nar- 
rative by  forward  and  imaginative  minds — ^legends, 
in  which  not  merely  the  incidents,  but  often  even 
the  personages  are  unreal,  yet  in  which  the  gene- 
rating sentiment  is  conspicuously  discernible,  pro- 
viding  its   own  matter  as  well  as  its  own  form. 
Other  sentiments  also,  as  well  as  the  religious,  pro- 
vided they  be  fervent  and  widely  diffused,  will  find 
expression  in  current  narrative,  and  become  por« 
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tions  of  the  general  public  belief — every  celebrated 
and  notorious  character  is  the  source  of  a  thoasand 
fictions  exemplifying  his  peculiarities.  And  if  it 
be  true,  as  I  think  present  observation  may  show 
us,  that  such  creative  agencies  are  even  now  visible 
and  effective,  when  the  materials  of  genuine  history 
are  copious  and  critically  studied — much  more  are 
we  warranted  in  concluding  that  in  ages  destitute 
of  records,  strangers  to  historical  testimony,  and 
full  of  belief  in  divine  inspiration  both  as  to  the  fu- 
ture and  as  to  the  past,  narratives  purely  fictitious 
will  acquire  ready  and  uninquiring  credence,  pro- 
vided only  they  be  plausible  and  in  harmony  with 
the  preconceptions  of  the  auditors. 
Allegorical        Tlie  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  mythes  has 

theory  of       _  _  '='        .  .  *  ,.       ,  •    n     i. 

the  mythes  bccu  by  scvcral  learned  investigators,  especially  by 
M^T^p  to^  Creuzer,  connected  with  the  hypothesis  of  an  an- 
Jri«tit^"*  cient  and  highly  instructed  body  of  priests,  having 
«»*«•  their  origin  either  in  Egypt  or  in  the  East,  and 
communicating  to  the  rude  and  barbarous  Greeks 
religious,  physical  and  historical  knowledge  under 
the  veil  of  symbols.  At  a  time  (we  are  told)  when 
language  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  visible  symbols 
were  the  most  vivid  means  of  acting  upon  the 
minds  of  ignorant  hearers :  the  next  step  was  to 
pass  to  symbolical  language  and  expressions — ^for 
a  plain  and  literal  exposition,  even  if  understood 
at  all,  would  at  least  have  been  listened  to  with 
indifference,  as  not  corresponding  with  any  mental 
demand.  In  such  allegorising  way,  then,  the  early 
priests  set  forth  their  doctrines  respecting  God, 
nature  and  humanity — a  refined  monotheism  and 
a  theological  philosophy — and  to  this  purpose  the 
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earliest  mythes  were  turned.  But  another  class  of 
mythes,  more  popular  and  more  captivating,  grew 
up  under  the  hands  of  the  poets — mythes  purely 
epical,  and  descriptive  of  real  or  supposed  past 
events.  The  allegorical  mythes,  being  taken  up 
by  the  poets,  insensibly  became  confounded  in  the 
same  category  with  the  purely  narrative  mythes — 
the  matter  symbolised  was  no  longer  thought  of, 
while  the  symbolising  words  came  to  be  construed 
in  their  own  literal  meaning — and  the  basis  of  the 
early  allegory,  thus  lost  among  the  general  public, 
was  only  preserved  as  a  secret  among  various  re- 
ligious fraternities,  composed  of  members  allied  to- 
gether by  initiation  in  certain  mystical  ceremonies, 
aild  administered  by  hereditary  families  of  presiding 
priests.  In  the  Orphic  and  Bacchic  sects,  in  the 
Eleusinian  and  Samothracian  mysteries,  was  thus 
treasured  up  the  secret  doctrine  of  the  old  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  mythes,  which  had  once 
constituted  the  primitive  legendary  stock  of  Greece, 
in  the  hands  of  the  original  priesthood  and  in  ages 
anterior  to  Homer.  Persons  who  had  gone  through  Reai  im. 
the  preliminary  ceremonies  of  initiation,  were  per-  ^^''Jj,^^* 
mitted  at  length  to  hear,  though  under  strict  obli-  ?^^  ^  be 
gation  of  secrecy,  this  ancient  religious  and  cosmo-  In^^rreii. 
gonic  doctrine,  revealing  the  destination  of  man  and  t^nJ^^' 
the  certainty  of  posthumous  rewards  and  punish- 
ments— all  disengaged  from  the  corruptions  of 
poets,  as  well  as  from  the  symbols  and  allegories 
under  which  they  still  remained  buried  in  the  eyes 
of  the  vulgar.  The  mysteries  of  Greece  were  thus 
traced  up  to  the  earliest  ages,  and  represented  as 
the  only  faithful  depositary  channels  of  that  purer 
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theology  and  physics  which  had  originally  been  com- 
municated, though  under  the  unavoidable  inconve- 
nience of  a  symbolical  expression,  by  an  enlightened 
priesthood  coming  from  abroad  to  the  then  rude 
barbarians  of  the  country  ^ 

^  For  this  general  character  of  the  Ghrecian  mjrsteries  with  their  eon- 
cealed  treasure  of  doctrine,  lee  Warburtou,  Divine  Legation  of  Moaea, 
book  ii.  aeet.  4. 

Payne  Knight,  On  the  Symbolical  Language  of  ancient  Art  and  My- 
thology, sect.  6,  10,  1 1,  40,  && 

Saint  Croix,  Recherches  sur  les  Mystdres  dn  Paganisme,  sect.  3, 
p.  106;  sect.  4,  p.  404,  &c. 

Creuzer,  Symbolik  und  Mythologie  der  Alten  Volker,  sect.  2,  3,  23, 
39,  42,  &c.  Meiners  and  Heeren  adopt  generally  the  same  view, 
though  there  are  many  divei^nces  of  opinion  between  these  different 
authors,  on  a  subject  essentially  obscure.  Warburton  maintained  that 
the  interior  doctrine  communicated  in  the  mysteries  was  the  existence 
of  one  Supreme  Divinity,  combined  with  the  Euemeristic  creed,  that  the 
pagan  gods  had  been  mere  men. 

See  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  592,  Sylb. 

The  view  taken  by  Hermann  of  the  ancient  Grecian  mythology  is  in 
many  points  similar  to  that  of  Crenser,  though  with  some  considerable 
difference.  He  thinks  that  it  is  an  aggregate  of  doctrine — philosophical, 
theological,  physical,  and  moral — expressed  under  a  scheme  of  sy* 
stematic  personifications,  each  person  being  called  by  a  name  significant 
of  the  function  personified  :  this  doctrine  was  imported  from  the  East 
into  Ghreece,  where  the  poets,  retaining  or  translating  the  names,  but 
forgetting  their  meaning  and  connection,  distorted  the  primitive  stories, 
the  sense  of  which  came  to  be  retained  only  in  the  ancient  mysteries. 
That  true  sense  however  (he  thinks)  may  be  recovered  by  a  cardful  ana- 
lysis of  the  significant  names :  and  his  two  dissertations  (De  Mythologi& 
Gnecorum  Antiqmssim&,  in  the  Opuscula,  vol.  ii.)  exhibit  a  specimen  of 
this  systematic  expansion  of  etymol(^  into  narrative.  The  dissent  from 
Creuzer  is  set  forth  in  their  published  correspondence,  especially  in  his 
concluding  ''  Brief  an  Creuzer  iiber  das  Wesen  und  die  Behandlung  der 
Mythologie,"  Leipzig,  1819.  The  following  citation  from  his  Latin 
dissertation  sets  forth  his  general  doctrine  : — 

Hermann,  De  Mythologi&  GrsBOorum  AntiquissimA.  p.  4  (Opuscula, 
vol.  ii.  p.  171) ' — "  Videmus  rerum  divinarum  humanarumque  scientiam 
ex  Asi&  per  Lydam  migrantem  in  Europam :  videmus  fabulosos  poetaa 
peregrinam  doctrinam,  monstruoso  tumore  orientis  sive  exutam,  sive 
nondum  indutam,  quasi  de  integro  Gnec&  specie  procreantes ;  videmus 
poetas  illos,  quorum  omnium  vers  nomina  nominibus — ab  arte,  qui 
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But  this  theory,  though  advocated  by  several 
learned  men,  has  been  showD  to  be  unsupported 
and  erroneous.  It  implies  a  mistaken  view  both 
of  the  antiquity  and  the  purport  of  the  mysteries, 
which  cannot  be  safely  carried  up  even  to  the  age  of 
Hesiod,  and  which,  though  imposing  and  venerable 

clarebant,  petitis^obliterata  sunt,  diu  in  Thracift  bierentes,  raroque 
tandem  etiam  cum  aliis  GraBciae  partibua  commereio  jmictos  :  qualia 
Pamphua,  non  ipse  Athenienaia,  Athenienaibua  hymnos  Deorum  fedt. 
Videmua  denique  retruaam  paulatim  in  mysteriorum  aecretam  illam 
aapientum  doctrinam,  vitiatam  religionum  perturbatione,  oonruptam  in- 
acitift  inteq>retum,  obacoratam  levitate  amoeniora  sectantium — adeo  ut 
eam  ne  illi  quidem  intelligerent,  qui  heereditariam  a  prioribua  poeain 
colentea,  quum  ingenii  pneatanti&  omnea  pnestinguerent,  tantft  illoa 
oblivione  meraenuit,  ut  ipai  aint  primi  auctorea  omnia  eruditionia  habiti/' 

Hermann  thinks,  however,  that  by  purauing  the  suggeationa  of  ety- 
mology, vestiges  may  still  be  discovered,  and  something  like  a  history 
compiled,  of  Grecian  belief  aa  it  atood  anterior  to  Homer  and  Heaiod : — 
''eat  autem  in  hac  omni  ratione  judicio  maxime  opua,  quia  non  teati- 
bua  rea  agitur,  sed  ad  interpretandi  solertiam  omnia  revocanda  aunt  ** 
(p.  1 72).  To  the  aame  general  purpoae  the  French  work  of  M.  Em^rie 
David,  Recherehea  aur  le  Dieu  Jupiter — reviewed  by  O.  Muller :  aee  th  e 
Kleine  Schriften  of  the  latter,  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

Mr.  Biyant  baa  alao  employed  a  profusion  of  learning,  and  numerou 
etymological  conjectures,  to  reaolve  the  Greek  m3rthea  into  miatakea, 
perveraions,  and  mutilationa,  of  the  exploits  and  doctrines  of  oriental 
tribes  long-loat  and  by-gone, — Amoniana,  Cuthitea,  Arkitea,  &c.  "  It 
waa  Noah  (he  thinks)  who  waa  represented  under  the  different  names 
of  Thoth,  Herm^,  Men^,  Oairia,  Zeuth,  Atlaa,  Phordneua,  Promd- 
theua,  to  which  liat  a  fsirtber  number  of  great  extent  might  be  added : 
the  NoOf  of  Anaxagoraa  waa  in  reality  the  patriarch  Noah  "  (Ant.  My- 
thol.  vol.  ii.  p.  253,  272).  "The  Cuthitea  or  Amoniana,  descendants 
of  Noah,  settled  in  Greece  from  the  east,  celebrated  for  their  skill  in 
building  and  the  arts"  {ib.  i.  p.  502;  ii.  p.  187).  "The  greatest  part 
of  the  Grecian  theology  arose  from  misconception  and  blunders,  the 
stories  concerning  their  gods  and  heroea  were  founded  on  terms  misin- 
terpreted or  abused  "  (ib,  i.  p.  452).  "  The  number  of  different  actions 
aacribed  to  the  varioua  Gredan  goda  or  heroea  all  relate  to  one  people 
or  family,  and  are  at  bottom  one  and  the  aame  history  "  (ib.  ii.  p.  57). 
"  The  fables  of  Prom^heus  and  Tityus  were  taken  from  ancient  Amo- 
nian  templea,  from  hieroglyphica  miaunderatood  and  badly  explained  " 
(i.  p.  426) :  aee  especially  vol.  ii.  p.  160. 
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as  religious  ceremonies,  included  no  recondite  or 
esoteric  teaching  ^ 

The  doctrine,  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
symbolised  and  subsequently  overclouded,  in  the 
Greek  mythes,  was  in  reality  first  intruded  into 
them  by  the  unconscious  fancies  of  later  inter- 
preters. It  was  one  of  the  various  roads  which 
instructed  men  took  to  escape  from  the  literal  ad- 
mission of  the  ancient  mythes,  and  to  arrive  at 
some  new  form  of  belief,  more  consonant  with  their 
ideas  of  what  the  attributes  and  character  of  the 
gods  ought  to  be.  It  was  one  of  the  ways  of  con- 
stituting, by  help  of  the  mysteries,  a  philosophical 
religion  apart  from  the  general  public,  and  of  con- 
necting that  distinction  with  the  earliest  periods 
of  Grecian  society.  Such  a  distinction  was  both 
avowed  and  justified  among  the  superior  men  of 
the  later  Pagan  world.  Varro  and  Scsevola  distri- 
buted theology  into  three  distinct  departments, — 
the  mythical  or  fabulous,  the  civil,  and  the  phy- 

*  The  Anti-Symbolik  of  Voss,  and  still  more  the  Aglaophamus  of 
Loheck*  are  full  of  instraction  on  the  subject  of  this  supposed  interior 
doctrine,  and  on  the  andent  mysteries  in  general :  the  latter  treatise 
especially  is  not  less  distinguished  for  its  judicious  and  circumspect 
criticism  than  for  its  copious  learning. 

Mr.  Halhed  (Plreface  to  the  Gentoo  Code  of  Laws,  p.  ziii.-ziv.)  has 
good  observations  on  the  vanity  of  all  attempts  to  allegorise  the  Hindu 
mythology :  he  observes,  with  perfect  truth,  "The  vulgar  and  illiterate 
have  always  understood  the  mythology  of  their  country  in  its  literal 
sense :  and  there  was  a  time  to  every  nation,  when  the  highest  rank 

in  it  was  equally  vulgar  and  illiterate  with  the  lowest A  EUnda 

esteems  the  astonishing  miracles  attributed  to  a  Brima,  or  a  Kishen,  as 
facts  of  the  most  indubitable  authenticity,  and  the  relation  of  them  aa 
most  strictly  historical." 

Compare  also  Gibbon's  remarks  on  the  allegorising  tendencies  of  the 
later  PUitonists  (Hist.  Decl.  and  Fall,  vol.  iv.  p.  71). 
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sical.  The  first  bad  its  place  in  the  theatre^  and 
was  left  without  any  interference  to  the  poets ;  the 
second  belonged  to  the  city  or  political  community 
as  such^ — ^it  comprised  the  regulation  of  all  the 
public  worship  and  religious  rites,  and  was  con- 
signed altogether  to  the  direction  of  the  magistrate ; 
the  third  was  the  privilege  of  philosophers,  but 
was  reserved  altogether  for  private  discussion  in 
the  schools  apart  from  the  general  public^  As  a 
member  of  the  city,  the  philosopher  sympathised 
with  the  audience  in  the  theatre,  and  took  a  de- 
vout share  in  the  established  ceremonies,  nor  was 
he  justified  in  trying  what  he  heard  in  the  one 
or  saw  in  the  other  by  his  own  ethical  standard. 
But  in  the  private  assemblies  of  instructed  or  in- 
quisitive men,  he  enjoyed  the  fullest  liberty  of 
canvassing  every  received  tenet,  and  of  broaching 
his  own  theories  unreservedly,  respecting  the  exist- 
ence and  nature  of  the  gods.  By  these  discussions 
the  activity  of  the  philosophical  mind  was  main- 

*  Varro,  ap.  Augustin.  De  Civ.  Dei.  iv.  27 ;  vi.  5^6,  "  Dicia  fabu- 
loios  Deos  accommodatos  esse  ad  theatruniy  natundes  ad  mundum, 
civiles  ad  urbem."  "  Varro,  de  religionibus  loquens,  miilta  esse  vera 
dixit,  que  non  modo  vulgo  scire  non  sit  utile,  aed  etiam  tametsi  falsa 
sint,  aliter  existimare  populum  expediat :  et  ideo  Gnecos  teletas  et  my^ 
tteria  tadtumitate  parietibusque  claosisse''  {ibid.  iv.  31).  See  Villm- 
son,  De  Triplid  Theologili  Commentatio,  p.  8;  and  liactantius,  De 
Origin.  Error,  ii.  3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Stoic  Chrysippus,  ap.  Etymo- 
logicon  Magn.  ▼.  TcXn-ox — TLpwrvmros  d<  ^o-i,  rovs  ir€p\  r&v  ^ccW  X^- 
yovs  €Ik6tos  koXcio-^cu  rtXtr^g,  Xf^^^  7^  tovtovs  rcXcvratovc  koI  cq-I 
vaai  didda'K€a'6ai,  r^s  V^X^^  ixowrtfs  €p/ia  Koi  K€KpaTriiJLtvris,  Koi  irpdr 
Tovs  dfiwiTovt  truim^v  duva/uevi^ff*  fUya  yhp  flvcu,  rh  ^£kov  vtrtp  $€&p 
oKova-ai  re  op^ck,  koi  ryjrparcTr  ymtrSm  aSrr&v. 

The  triple  division  of  Varro  is  reproduced  in  Plutarch*  Amatorius, 
p.  763.  rh  fihf  fivB^,  ra  d<  v6fi^f  ra  de  \6y^,  marip  i(  dpxfjs  eoT^icc' 
rrjs  d*  oSv  ir€p)  Btwv  d6^s  icoi  navrcaraviv  riywpj6v€£  Koi  dMa-icaXoi  y€y6* 
vavtv  Tifuv  01  T€  iroifirai,  Kai  ol  POfMtTcu,  ical  rpirov,  ol  ^4X<^o^i. 
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tained  and  trath  elicited ;  but  it  was  such  truth  as 
the  body  of  the  people  ought  not  to  hear,  lest  their 
faith  in  their  own  established  religious  worship 
should  be  overthrown.  In  thus  distinguishing  the 
civil  theology  from  the  fabulous,  Yarro  was  enabled 
to  cast  upon  the  poets  all  the  blame  of  the  objec- 
tionable points  in  the  popular  theology,  and  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  censure  on  the 
magistrates,  who  (he  contended)  had  made  as  good 
a  compromise  with  the  settled  prejudices  of  the 
public  as  the  case  permitted. 

The  same  conflicting  sentiments  which  led  the 
philosophers  to  decompose  the  divine  mythes  into 
allegory,  impelled  the  historians  to  melt  down  the 
heroic  mythes  into  something  like  continuous  po- 
litical history,  with  a  long  series  of  chronology  cal- 
culated upon  the  heroic  pedigrees.  The  one  process 
as  well  as  the  other  was  interpretative  guesswork, 
proceeding  upon  unauthorised  assumptions,  and 
without  any  verifying  test  or  evidence :  while  it  frit- 
tered away  the  characteristic  beauty  of  the  mythe 
into  something  essentially  anti-mythical,  it  sought 
to  arrive  both  at  history  and  philosophy  by  imprac- 
ticable roads.  That  the  superior  men  of  antiquity 
should  have  striven  hard  to  save  the  dignity  of  le- 
gends which  constituted  the  charm  of  their  litera- 
ture as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  popular  religion, 
we  cannot  be  at  all  surprised  ;  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  Plato  discussing  the  subject  in  a  more 
philosophical  spirit.  The  Platonic  Sokrat^s  being 
asked  whether  he  believes  the  current  Attic  fable 
respecting  the  abduction  of  Oreithyia  (daughter  of 
Erechtheus)  by  Boreas,  replies,  in  substance, — '*  It 
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would  not  be  strange  if  I  disbelieved  it,  as  the  clever 
men  do ;  I  might  then  show  my  cleverness  by  say- 
ing that  a  gust  of  Boreas  blew  her  down  from  the 
rocks  above  while  she  was  at  play,  and  that  having 
been  killed  in  this  manner  she  was  reported  to  have 
been  carried  off  by  Boreas.  Such  speculations  are 
amusing  enough,  but  they  belong  to  men  ingenious 
and  busy-minded  over-much,  and  not  greatly  to  be 
envied,  if  it  be  only  for  this  reason,  that  after  ha^ 
viny  set  right  one  fable^  they  are  under  the  necessity 
of  applying  the  same  process  to  a  host  of  others — 
Hippocentaurs,  Chimaeras,  Gorgons,  Pegasus,  and 
numberless  other  monsters  and  incredibilities;  A 
man,  who,  disbelieving  these  stories,  shall  try  to  find 
a  probable  basis  for  each  of  them,  will  display  an 
ill-placed  acuteness  and  take  upon  himself  an  end- 
less burden,  for  which  I  at  lea&t  have  no  leisure : 
accordingly  I  forego  such  researches,  and  beUeve  in 
the  current  version  of  the  stories \" 

These  remarks  of  Plato  are  valuable,  not  simply 
because  they  point  out  the  uselessness  of  digging 

•  Plato,  Pheedp.  c.  7.  p.  229  :— 

PHiBDRUS.  EiiTtf  fio^  h  ^iucpartg,  trif  rovro  t6  fivBokdyrifta  irtlBft 
ikfiBh  ehat; 

SoKRATES.  'AXX*  €l  diTKrToifjv,  &<nr€p  ol  <ro<f)o\,  ovic  dv  Srmros  tufVy 
tlra  a-o<l>i{6fArvot  <f)cdrjif  ovr^v  nv€vfia' Bopiov  Karh  rmv  irX^o-iov  irrrp&v 
ainf  <i>apn€LKtiq.  irat^ovo-oy  &crat,  ical  our»  di)  rcXrvr^froiroy  Xr;(^vai  vir^ 

rov  Bop€ov  avcLpmafrrbv  y^yovcvai,. '£yo>  b€,  ^  ^aibp€f  SkXtas  fUv 

ra  TOtavra  xopifVTa  ^yovfuu,  Xiav  dc  dtipov  Koi  €iriir6vov  Koi  ov  irdw  cvru- 
Xovs  difdp6s,  Kca^  ^(XXo  iMitv  ovdcv,  drt  d^  avrf  avayiai  fura  rovro  t6  t»9 
'UnroK€vravp<iav  tldos  ewavopBovo'^ou,  km  aMis  rh  r^f  XtfuUpas.  Kai  twipptt 
^  Hx^ot  ToiovTuv  Topy6vo>v  kclL  nrjyao'cav,  Koi  SKKav  apxix'^^^  vkr^Oti  re 
KoX  orAiruu  Ttpcerok6yiov  rivSiv  ^vo-roor*  els  re  ris  airurrmf  irpo<rfitfi^  Korii 
t6  tiicos  cicaoToy,  St€  aypoU^  run  a-txjfig.  xp^V^^^^*  iroXX^f  avrif  irxoX^s 

dc^crci.     *Y,puoi  dt  7rp6t  ravra  ovdap&s  tl(m  (rxoXfi ."O^cv  drj  x"^' 

ptip  ida-as  ravra,  v€Mfi€vos  dc  r^  vofuCofUv^  irtpl  avr&p^  t  vw  ^  fktyoVf 
9KOK&  oh  ravra  (iXX'  ipavrhv,  &c. 
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for  a  supposed  basis  of  truth  iu  the  mythe6,but  be- 
cause they  at  the  same  time  suggest  the  true  reason 
for  mistrusting  all  such  tentatives.    The  mythes 
form  a  class  apart,  abundant  as  well  as  peculiar : 
to  remove  any  individual  mythe  from  its  own  class 
into  that  of  history  or  philosophy,  by  simple  con* 
jecture  and  without  any  collateral  evidence,  is  of 
no  advantage,  unless  you  can  perform  a  similar 
process  on  the  remainder.     If  the  process  be  trust- 
worthy, it  ought  to  be  applied  to  all ;  and  e  converse^ 
if  it  be  not  applicable  to  all,  it  is  not  trustworthy 
as  applied  to  any  one  specially ;  always  assuming  no 
special  evidence  to  be  accessible.     To  detach  any 
individual  mythe  from  the  class  to  which  it  belongs, 
is  to  present  it  in  an  erroneous  point  of  view :  we 
have  no  choice  except  to  admit  them  as  they  stand, 
by  putting  ourselves  approximatively  into  the  frame 
of  mind  of  those  for  whom  they  were  destined  and 
to  whom  they  appeared  worthy  of  credit* 
Treatment        If  Plato    thus  discouutenauces  all  attempts  to 
thif  my^thes  transform  the  mythes  by  interpretation  into  history 
tTpiftof     ^^  philosophy,  indirectly  recognising  the  generic 
difference  between  them — we  find  substantially  the 
same  view  pervading  the  elaborate  precepts  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Republic.     He  there  regards  the 
mythes,  not  as  embodying  either  matter  of  fact  or 
philosophical  principle,  but  as  portions  of  religious 
and  patriotic  faith,  and  instruments  of  ethical  tuition. 
Instead  of  allowing  the  poets  to  frame  them  accord- 
ing to  the  impulses  of  their  own  genius  and  with  a 
view  to  immediate  popularity,  he  directs  the  legis- 
lator to  provide  types  of  his  own  for  the  characters 
of  the  gods  and  heroes,  and  to  suppress  all  such  di- 
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vine  and  heroic  legends  as  are  not  in  harmony  with 
these  pre-established  canons.  In  the  Platonic  sy- 
stem, the  mythes  su-e  not  to  be  matters  of  history, 
nor  yet  of  spontaneous  or  casual  fiction,  but  of  pre- 
scribed faith  :  he  supposes  that  the  people  will  be- 
lieve, as  a  thing  of  course,  what  the  poets  circulate, 
and  he  therefore  directs  that  the  latter  shall  circu- 
late nothing  which  does  not  tend  to  ennoble  and 
improve  the  feelings.  He  conceives  the  mythes  as 
stories  composed  to  illustrate  the  general  senti^ 
ments  of  the  poets  and  the  community,  respecting 
the  character  and  attributes  of  the  gods  and  heroes, 
or  respecting  the  social  relations^  and  ethical  duties 
as  well  as  motives  of  mankind :  hence  the  obliga- 
tion upon  the  legislator  to  prescribe  beforehand  the 
types  of  character  which  shall  be  illustrated,  and  to 
restrain  the  poets  from  following  out  any  opposing 
fancies.  **  Let  us  neither  brieve  ourselves  (he  ex- 
claims), nor  permit  any  one  to  circulate,  that  Thd- 
seus  son  of  Poseiddn  and  Peirithdus  son  of  Zeus, 
or  any  other  hero  or  son  of  a  god,  could  ever  have 
brought  themselves  to  commit  abductions  or  other 
enormities  Ach  as  are  now  falsely  ascribed  to  them. 
We  must  .compel  the  poets  to  say,  either  that  such 
persons  were  not  the  sons  of  gods,  or  that  they  were 
not  the  perpetrators  of  such  misdeeds  ^'' 

Most  of  the  mythes  which  the  youth  hear  and  J^**/|?''* 
repeat  (according  to  Plato)  are  false,  but  some  of  necewity 

,  -  ,  .  ,  and  lite  of 

them  are  true :  the  great  and  prominent  mythes  action. 

1  Pkto,  Repub.  iii.  5.  p.  891.  Tke  perfect  ignoranee  of  aU  men 
respectmg  the  gods  rendered  the  task  of  fiction  easy  (Plato,  Kritias* 
p.  107.) 

VOL.  I.  2  Q 
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which  appear  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  are  no  less 
fictions  than  the  rest.  But  fiction  constitutes  one 
of  the  indispensable  instruments  of  mental  training 
as  well  as  truth  ;  only  the  legislator  must  take  care 
that  the  fiction  so  employed  shall  be  beneficent  and 
not  mischievous  ^  As  the  mischievous  fictions  (he 
says)  take  their  rise  from  wrong  preconceptions  re- 
specting the  character  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  so  the 
way  to  correct  them  is  to  enforce,  by  authorised  com- 
positions, the  adoption  of  a  more  correct  standard^. 
The  comments  which  Plato  has  delivered  with  so 
much  force  in  his  Republic,  and  the  enactments 
which  he  deduces  from  them,  are  in  the  main  an 

1  Plato,  Repub.  ii.  16.  p.  377.  Adya>y  d<  tirrbv  rt^or,  rh  fitv  dkiffUg, 
ifrcvdof  d*  rrcpov;  Noi.  Haidcvrcov  If  iv  d/ut^orepotr,  irp6Tfpo»  d*  ci» 
Tois  ^fvd€(rijr......Ov  iuufBd»€i£f  Sri  irpmrov  rolr  ircublois  ijlvBovs  X^yofLcr 

TovTO  d€nov  a»ff  t6  okov  €lir€i¥  yjr€vdoSt  (vi  di  Kai  dXTfOrj UpSirxuf  ^fU9 

iirifTTarrjriov  roii  fkvBvirotois,  kclL  hv  lUv  tv  tctikhv  ySfBov  noirftrtHruf,  ry- 

KpiT€opf  hv  y  hv  fATjt  atrOKpirtoif, Itv  df  vvp  Xeyov^-i,  roirg  moXXow 

4KP\rir€0¥,..,»,ots  *H(riodos  KofOfUfpos  ^filv  cXcyen^v,  Kai  ol  oXXoi  iroof- 
rai.  OvToi  yap  irw  fivBovs  rois  avBp&wfus  i/rcvdccr  trvimSevrct  cXcy<{»  rt 
Ka\  Xeycvtn,  Iloiovt  d^,  ^  b*  6f,  icat  rt  a^&v  fjttfjLff>6iA€Pos  Xryrir;  *Oirc/H 
^y  d'  ry«^,  xpiij  koi  vpSarrov  Kai  nakurra  iA€p,<l>€a$M,  S^as  re  Kai  cop  ns 
fiff  KaX.a9  ylrevdrp-ai.  Tc  tovto  ;  "Oray  ns  tiKaCs  KaKas  r^  Xoyfi>  vepi 
6€&v  T€  Koi  fjp&iov,  oloi  €l<nv,  &(m€p  ypai^ws  fti/dcy  ioucAra  ypdipmw  o£r 
Ay  6ftoia  fiovkrjrai  ypa^rai.  * 

The  same  train  of  thought,  and  the  precepts  founded  upon  it,  are 
followed  up  through  chap.  17>  18,  and  19;  compare  De  Legg.  xii. 
p.  941. 

Instead  of  recognising  the  popular  or  dramatic  theology  as  something 
distinct  from  the  civil  (as  Varro  did),  Plato  suppresses  die  former  as  a 
separate  department  and  merges  it  in  the  latter. 

'  Phito,  Repub.  ii.  c.  21.  p.  382.  T^  cV  roir  X<$yiM£  ^rfvdor  ir^rv  mt 
Ti  -j^pi^vipAxv^  &<FT€  fifj  Si^iov  cZwu  p,i<rovs ;  *A/j*  ov  irpdt  re  roits  iroktfjuovt 
Kol  T&v  KokovfUvmv  <f>iK»p,  oray  dih  ftauiop  fj  nva  oyoioy  kokSv  rt  iirt^ft'' 
paxri  vpdrT€iv^  t6t€  dirorpoirrjs  €V€Ka  a>s  (jyapfuucov  XPWH^^  yryyrrat ; 
Ka\  e'y  air  pvp  brf  cXcyo/icy  rats  p,v0o\oyiai£i  di^  tA  /i^  cede- 
pat  owfj  rnXrfBts  ^X^*'  ^^P^  ^^^  waXai&p,  d^ofiocovyrcr  r«» 
dXrjBfi  roi/rct)dor,  Srt  fiaXicrra,  ovra>  ;^^o'Cf(oy  irocovficy; 
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expansion  of  that  sentiment  of  condemnation,  which 
he  shared  with  so  many  other  philosophers,  towards 
a  large  portion  of  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  stories  ^ 
But  the  manner  in  which  he  has  set  forth  this  opi- 
nion unfolds  to  us  more  clearly  the  real  character 
of  the  mythical  narrative.     They  are  creations  of  He  d^au 
the  productive  minds  in  the  community,  deduced  m'ythe$  m 
from  the  supposed  attributes  of  the  gods  and  he-  ofLTng" 
roes :  so  Plato  views  them,  and  in  such  character  '"?.  ''"''^" 

II  a  ll  Oll**'^ 

he  proposes  to  amend  them.  The  legislator  would 
cause  to  be  prepared  a  better  and  truer  picture  of 
the  foretime,  because  he  would  start  from  truer 
(that  is  to  say  more  creditable)  conceptions  of  the 
gods  and  heroes.  For  Plato  rejects  the  mythes  re- 
specting  Zeus  and  H6r6,  orThfiseus  and  PeirithAus, 
not  from  any  want  of  evidence,  but  because  they 
are  unworthy  of  gods  and  heroes :  he  proposes  to 
call  forth  new  mythes,  which,  though  he  admits 
them  at  the  outset  to  be  fiction,  he  knows  will  soon 
be  received  as  true»  and  supply  more  valuable  les- 
sons of  conduct. 

We  may  consider  then  that  Plato  disapproves  of 
the  attempt  to  identify  the  old  mythes  either  with 
exaggerated  history  or  with  disguised  philosophy. 
He  shares  in  the  current  faith,  without  any  suspi- 
cion or  criticism,  as  to  Orpheus,  Paiamdd^s,  Dae- 
dalus, Amphidn,  Theseus,  Achilles,  Cheirdn,  and 

'  The  censure  which  Xenophanis  pronounced  upon  the  Homeric  le- 
gends has  already  been  noticed :  Herakleitus  (Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  1)  and 
Metroddras,  the  ooinpaaion  and  follower  of  £picunis,  were  not  less 
profuse  in  their  invectiyes,  €¥  ypaiifmai  roaovrois  r^  iroairj  \(\oiB6priTai 
(Plutarch,  Non  posse  snaviter  yivi  secundum  Epicurum,  p.  1086).  He 
even  advised  persons  not  to  be  ashamed  to  confess  their  utter  ignorance 
of  Homer,  to  the  extent  of  not  knowing  whether  Hect6r  was  a  Greek 
or  a  Trojan  (Plut.  t6.  p.  1094). 

2^2 
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other  mythical  personages' ;  but  what  chiefly  fills 
his  mind  is,  the  inherited  sentiment  of  deep  reve- 
rence for  these  superhuman  characters  and  for  the 
age  to  which  they  belonged, — a  sentiment  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  render  him  not  only  an  unbeliever 
in  such  legends  as  conflict  with  it,  but  also  a  deli- 
berate creator  of  new  legends  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  and  gratifying  it.  The  more  we  examine 
this  sentiment,  both  in  the  mind  of  Plato  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  Greeks  generally,  the  more  shall  we 
be  convinced  that  it  formed  essentially  and  insepa* 
—sustained  rably  a  portion  of  Hellenic  religious  faith.     The 
fauh^  and"'  mythc  both  presupposes,  and  springs  out  of,  a  set* 
posmJe"^    tied  basis  and  a  strong  expansive  force  of  religious, 
^**^'*         social,  and  patriotic  feeling,  operating  upon  a  past 
which  is  little  better  than  a  blank  as  to  positive 
knowledge.     It  resembles  history,  in  so  far  as  its 
form  is  narrative ;  it  resembles  philosophy,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  occasionally  illustrative ;  but  in  its  essence 
and  substance,  in  the  mental  tendencies  by  which 
it  is  created  as  well  as  in  those  by  which  it  is  judged 
and  upheld,  it  is  a  pc^ularised  expression  of  the 
divine  and  heroic  faith  of  the  people. 

Grecian  antiquity  cannot  be  at  all  understood 
except  in  connection  with  Grecian  religion.  It  be- 
gins with  gods  and  it  ends  with  historical  men,  the 
former  being  recognised  aot  simply  as  gods,  but  as 
primitive  ancestors,  and  connected  with  the  latter 
by  a  long  mythical  genealogy,  partly  heroic  and 
partly  human.  Now  the  whole  value  of  such  ge- 
nealogies arises  from  their  being  taken  entire  :  the 
god  or  hero  at  the  top  is  in  point  of  fact  the  most 

>  Plato,  Republic,  iii.  4-5.  p.  391 ;  De  Legg.  iii.  1.  p.  6/7. 
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important  piember  of  the  whole' ;  for  the  length  and 
continuity  of  the  series  arises  from  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  historical  men  to  join  themselves  by  a  thread  oredim 
of  descent  with. the  being  whom  they  worshiped  in  ersenriaUy 
their  gentile  sacrifices.  Without  the  ancestorial  god,  conception. 
the  whole  pedigree  would  have  become  not  only 
acephalous,  but  worthless  and  uninteresting.  The 
pride  of  the  Herakleids,  Askiepiads,  .^akids,  Ne« 
leids,  Daedalids,  &c.  was  attached  to  the  primitive 
eponymous  hero  and  to  the  god  from  whom  they 
sprung,  not  to  the  line  of  names,  generally  long 
and  barren,  through  which  the  divine  or  heroic 
dignity  gradually  dwindled  down  into  common  man- 
hood* Indeed  the  length  of  the  genealogy  (as  I 
have  before  remarked)  was  an  evidence  of  the  hu- 
mility of  the  historical  man,  which  led  him  to  place 
himself  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  gods  or 
heroes  ;  for  Hekatseus  of  Mildtus,  who  ranked  him- 
self as  the  fifteenth  descendant  of  a  god,  might 
perhaps  have  accounted  it  an  overweening  impiety 
in  any  living  man  to  claim  a  god  for  his  immediate 
father. 

The  whole  chronology  of  Greece,  anterior  to  776  Application 
B.C.,  consists  of  calculations  founded  upon  these  fog'icluai- 
mythical  genealogies,  especially  upon  that  of  the  ^^^^^^^' 
Spartan  kings  and  their  descent  from  HdraklSs, —  ^^'^  <^^»- 

111*  racter. 

thirty  years  being  commonly  taken  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  generation,  or  about  three  generations  to 
a  century.    This  process  of  computation  was  alto* 

^  For  a  description  of  nmilar  tendencies  in  the  Asiatic  religions,  see 
Movers,  Die  Phonizier,  ch.  t.  p.  153  (Bonn,  1841):  he  points  out  the 
same  phienomena  as  in  the  Greek, — coalescence  between  the  ideas  of 
ancestry  and  worship,— confusion  between  gods  and  men  in  the  past, — 
increasing  tendency  to  Euemerise  (p.  156-157)* 
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getber  illusory,  as  applying  historical  and  chrono- 
logical conditions  to  a  case  on  which  they  had  no 
bearing.  Though  the  domain  of  history  was  seem- 
ingly enlarged,  the  religious  element  was  tacitly 
set  aside :  when  the  heroes  and  gods  were  chrono- 
logised,  they  became  insensibly  approximated  to 
the  limits  of  humanity,  and  the  process  indirectly 
gave  encouragement  to  the  theory  of  Eu^merus. 
Personages  originally  legendary  and  poetical  were 
erected  into  definite  landmarks  for  measuring  the 
duration  of  the  foretime,  thus  gaining  in  respect  to 
historical  distinctness,  but  not  without  loss  on  the 
score  of  religious  association.  Both  Eudmerus  and 
the  subsequent  Christian  writers,  who  denied  the 
original  and  inherent  divinity  of  the  pagan  gods, 
had  a  great  advantage  in  carrying  their  chronolo- 
gical researches  strictly  and  consistently  upwards 
-^for  all  chronology  fails  as  soon  as  we  suppose  a 
race  superior  to  common  humanity. 
Mythical  Moreover  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  pedigree 
fiTof  JIS^^  of  the  Spartan  kings,  which  Apollod6rus  and  Era- 
aiuk"r^  tosthenSs  selected  as  the  basis  of  their  estimate  of 
iespicuo  ti™c,  is  nowise  superior  in  credibility  and  trust- 
cvidence.  worthiucss  to  the  thousand  other  gentile  and  family 
pedigrees  with  which  Greece  abounded ;  it  is  rather 
indeed  to  be  numbered  among  the  most  incredible 
of  all,  seeing  that  H£rakl6s  as  a  progenitor  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  perhaps  more  pedigrees  than  any 
other  Grecian  god  or  hero^     The  descent  of  the 

'  According  to  that  which  Aristotle  seems  to  recognise  (Histor. 
Animal,  vii.  6),  Hdrakl^s  was  father  of  seventy-two  sons,  hut  of  only 
one  daughter— he  was  essentially  apptv^yoms,  illustrating  one  of  the 
physical  peculiarities  noticed  hy  ^istotle.  Euripidls  however  mentions 
daughters  of  H£rakl6s  in  the  plural  numher  (Euripid.  Hmkleid.  45). 
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Spartan  king  Leonidas  from  H6rakl6s  rests  upon 
no  better  evidence  than  that  of  Aristotle  or  Hippo- 
kratds  from  Askl^piu8^ — of  Evagoras  or  Thucy- 
didSs  from  iGakus, — of  SokratSs  from  Daedalus, — 
of  the  Spartan  heraldic  family  from  Talthybius, — > 
of  the  prophetic  lamid  family  in  Elis  from  lamus, 
— of  the  root-gatherers  in  P61ion  from  CheirAn, — 
and  of  Hekataeus  and  his  gens  from  some  god  in 
the  sixteenth  ascending  line  of  the  series.  There 
is  little  exaggeration  in  saying,  indeed,  that  no 
permanent  combination  of  men  in  Greece,  religious, 
social,  or  professional,  was  without  a  similar  pedi* 
gree ;  all  arising  out  of  the  same  exigences  of  the 
feelings  and  imagination,  to  personify  as  well  as  to 
sanctify  the  bond  of  union  among  the  members. 
Every  one  of  these  gentes  began  with  a  religious 
and  ended  with  an  historical  person.  At  some 
point  or  other  in  the  upward  series,  entities  of 
history  were  exchanged  for  entities  of  religion ; 
but  where  that  point  is  to  be  found  we  are  unable 
to  say,  nor  had  the  wisest  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
any  means  of  determining.  Thus  much  however 
we  know,  that  the  series,  taken  as  a  whole,  though 
dear  and  precious   to  the  believing  Greek,  pos- 

^  Hippokrat^  wia  twentieth  in  descent  from  HSrakl^,  and  nine- 
teenth from  Askldpius,  (Vita  Hippocr.  by  Soranus,  ap.  Westermann, 
Scriptor.  Biographie.  viii.  1);  about  Aristotle,  see  Dtogen.  Laert.  ▼.  1. 
Xenophdn,  the  physician  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  also  an  Aside- 
piad  (Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  61). 

In  Rhodes,  the  neighbouring  island  to  Kds,  was  the  gens  'AXtadoi,  or 
sons  of  Hllios,  specially  distinguished  from  the  '^ia<rracof  mere  asso- 
ciated worshipers  of  HMios,  r&  kolv6v  t&¥  'Akta^v  km.  r&v  'AXuHrr&v 
(see  the  Inscription  in  Boeckh's  Collection,  No.  2525,  with  Boeckh's 
comment). 
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sesses  no  value  as  chronological   evidence  to  the 
historian. 

When  Hekataeus  visited  ThAbes  in  Egypt,  he 
mentioned  to  the  Egyptian  priests^  doubtless  with 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  pride,  the  imposing 
pedigree  of  the  gens  to  which  he  belonged, — with 
fifteen  ancestors  in  ascending  line,  and  a  god  as 
the  initial  progenitor.  But  he  found  himself  im- 
measurably overdone  by  the  priests  ''  who  genea- 
logised  against  him^''  They  showed  to  him  three 
hundred  and  forty-one  wooden  colossal  statues, 
representing  the  succession  of  chief  priests  in  the 
temple  in  uninterrupted  series  from  father  to  son, 
through  a  space  of  11,300  years«  Prior  to  the 
commencement  of  this  long  period  (they  said),  the 
gods,  dwelling  along  with  men,  had  exercised  sway 
in  Egypt ;  but  they  repudiated  altogether  the  idea 
of  men  begotten  by  gods  or  of  heroes*. 
Grecianand  Both  thcsc  countcr-genealogics  are,  in  respect  to 
ge^-*'^  trustworthiness  and  evidence,  on  the  same  footing. 
logiei.  ji^^j^  represents  partly  the  religious  faith,  partly 
the  retrospective  imagination  of  the  persons  from 
whom  it  emanated ;  in  each  the  lower  members  of 
the  series  (to  what  extent  we  cannot  tell)  are  real, 
the  upper  members  fabulous  ;  but  in  each  also  the 
series  derived  all  its  interest  and  all  its  imposing 
effect  from  being  conceived  unbroken  and  entire. 
Herodotus  is  much  perplexed  by  the  capital  dis- 

'  Herodot.  ii.  144.  'Eicarai^  dc  ytvftiXcyffa-can-i  4«»vt6p,  kcu.  amli^intwrt 
t£  iKKeu^eKOTOv  3€6v,  carrtytvtriX&yrfirap  cVi  t;^  dptjBfirftrti,  ov  ^K6fM/€voiirap 
atmv,  ofrh  Btov  yevttrBai  avSpwirop'  a»Try9VtrjK6yrifTa»  dc  &dc,  &c. 

'  Herod,  ii.  143-145.  Kal  ravra  AlyvTrrioi  drpiKtms  fjiaaw  tirifrraaBai, 
aiti  re  \oyi{6fitvoi  koi  altl  mroypaifiOfjLtyoi  ra  Irca. 
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crepancy  between  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  chro- 
nologies, and  vainly  employs  his  ingenuity  in  re^ 
conciling  them*  There  is  no  standard  of  objective 
evidence  by  which  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  ^^*  ^^j 
them  can  be  tried :  each  has  its  own  subjective  »"»»i«cti7e, 
value,  in  conjunction  with  the  faith  and  feelings  of  to  the  faith 
Egyptians  and  Greeks,  and  each  presupposes  in  peopfe. 
the  believer  certain  mental  prepossessions  which 
are  not  to  be  found  beyond  its  own  local  limits. 
Nor  is  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  duration  at  all 
important,  when  we  once  pass  the  limits  of  evi- 
dence and  verifiable  reality.  One  century  of  re- 
corded time,  adequately  studded  with  authentic 
and  orderly  events,  presents  a  greater  mass  and  a 
greater  difficulty  of  transition  to  the  imagination 
than  a  hundred  centuries  of  barren  genealogy. 
Herodotus,  in  discussing  the  age  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  treats  an  anterior  point  of  400  years  as  if 
it  were  only  yesterday ;  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  is 
separated  from  us  by  an  equal  interval,  and  the 
reader  will  not  require  to  be  reminded  how  long 
that  interval  now  appears. 

The  mythical  age  was  peopled  with  a  mingled  codsand 
aggregate  of  gods,  heroes,  and  men,  so  confounded  gUng^fhl' 
together  that  it  was  often  impossible  to  distinguish  qJ^^^ 
to  which  class  any  individual  name  belonged.     In  antiquity. 
regard  to  the  Thracian  god  Zalmoxis,  the  Helies- 
pontic  Greeks  interpreted  his  character  and  attri- 
butes according  to  the  scheme  of  Euemerism.  They 
affirmed  that  he  had  been  a  man,  the  slave  of  the 
philosopher  Pythagoras  at  Samos,  and  that  he  had 
by  abilities  and  artifice  established  a  religious  as- 
cendency over  the  minds  of  the  Thracians,  and 
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obtained  from  them  divine  honours.  Herodotus 
cannot  bring  himself  to  believe  this  story,  but  he 
frankly  avows  his  inability  to  determine  whether 
Zalmoxis  was  a  god  or  a  man^  nor  can  he  extricate 
himself  from  a  similar  embarrassment  in  respect 
to  Dionysus  and  Pan.  Amidst  the  confusion  of 
the  Homeric  fight,  the  goddess  Ath£n6  confers  upon 
DiomMSs  the  miraculous  favour  of  dispelling  the 
mist  from  his  eyes,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  discrimi- 
nate gods  from  men ;  and  nothing  less  than  a  simi- 
lar miracle  could  enable  a  critical  reader  of  the  my- 
thical narratives  to  draw  an  ascertained  boundary- 
line  between  the  two^.     But  the  original  hearers 

>  Herod,  iv.  94-96.  After  having  related  the  Euemeristic  version  given 
by  the  Hellespontic  Oieeks,  he  concludes,  with  his  characteristic  Crank- 
ness  and  simplicity — '£y^  dc,  irtpi  /mv  tovtov  koI  tov  Karayaiov  ocjoy- 
fiaros,  odrt  dirurrtw,  oih€  &v  irtaTtva  ri  Xii/v.  doK€(»  dc  ttoXXoio"*  rrf<r« 
irp6rtpov  t6v  Zakfio^iv  rovrov  ytvitrSai  JIvday6p€^.  Eire  dc  rycFervS  rtf 
ZaKfioiis  SvOptmos,  etr'  corl  fkufimv  ris  Terrfai  o^os  mx«f>M>(,  xcup^rai* 
So  Plutarch  (Numa,  c.  19)  will  not  undertake  to  determine  whether 
Janus  was  a  god  or  a  king,  eirc  halfuavj  eire  /3ao-&Xcvr  y(v6fi€vos,  &c. 

Herakleitus  the  philosopher  said  that  men  were  6€o\  Bvtiroi,  and  the 
gods  were  dv6p«»iroi  dBdparoi  (Lucian,  Vitar.  Auctio.  c.  13.  vol.  i.  p.  303, 
Tauch. :  compare  the  same  author.  Dialog.  Mortuor.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  182, 
ed.  Tauchn.). 

«  Iliad,  V.  127  :— 

'A^Xvy  d*  aS  Toi  an'  6<f>$<ikfi&v  cXov,  fj  irplp  nr^cy, 
*0<t>p'  tZ  yiyvcixncjjs  ripAv  Btov,  rjbe  Koi  &vdpa. 

Of  this  undistinguishable  confusion  between  gods  and  men,  striking 
illustrations  are  to  be  found  both  in  the  third  book  of  Cicero  de 
Natur&  Deorum  (16-21),  and  in  the  long  disquisition  of  Strabo  (x. 
pp.  467-474)  respecting  the  Kabeiri,  the  Korybantes,  the  Daktyls  of 
Ida ;  the  more  so  as  he  cites  the  statements  of  Pherekydes,  Akusilaus, 
D^mltrius  of  Sk^psis  and  others.  Under  the  Roman  empire  the  lands 
in  Greece  belonging  to  the  immortal  gods  were  exempted  from  tribute. 
Tlie  Roman  tax-collectors  refused  to  recognise  as  immortal  gods  any 
persons  who  had  once  been  men ;  but  this  rule  could  not  be  clearly 
applied  (Cicero,  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  20).  See  the  remarks  of  Pausanias  (ii. 
26,  7)  about  Asklepius  :  Galen,  too,  is  doubtful  about  Aski^pius  and 
Dionysus-— *Ao-KXipr(6;  yt  toi  koi  Aujvv<to9,  fir*  AvBpwnoi  nportpoy  f cmjy, 
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of  the  mythes  felt  neither  surprise  nor  displeasure 
from  this  confusion  of  the  divine  vrith  the  human 
individual.  They  looked  at  the  past  with  a  film  of 
faith  over  their  eyes — neither  knowing  the  value, 
nor  desiring  the  attainment  of  an  unclouded  vision. 
The  intimate  companionship,  and  the  occasional 
mistake  of  identity  between  gods  and  men,  were 
in  full  harmony  with  their  reverential  retrospect. 
And  we  accordingly  see  the  poet  Ovid  in  his  Fasti, 
when  he  undertakes  the  task  of  unfolding  the  le- 
gendary antiquities  of  early  Rome,  re-acquiring,  by 
the  inspiration  of  Judo,  the  power  of  seeing  gods 
and  men  in  immediate  vicinity  and  conjunct  action, 
such  as  it  existed  before  the  development  of  the 
critical  and  historical  sensed 

To  resume,  in  brief,  what  has  been  laid  down  in  General 
this  and  the  preceding  chapters  respecting  the  Gre-  [fo^il^f""*'*' 
cian  mythes : — 

1.  They  are  a  special  product  of  the  imagination 
and  feelings,  radically  distinct  both  from  history 
and  philosophy :  they  cannot  be  broken  down  and 
decomposed  into  the  one,  nor  allegorised  into  the 
other.     There  are  indeed  some  particular  and  even 

€ire  Koi  dpx^B€»  Btoi  (Galen  in  Protreptic  9.  torn.  i.  p.  22,  ed,  Kuhn). 
Xenopbdn  (De  Venat.  c.  i.)  considers  Cheir6n  as  the  brother  of  Zeus. 

The  ridicule  of  Lucian  (Deorum  Concilium,  t.  iii.  p.  527-538^  Hems.) 
brings  out  still  more  forcibly  the  confusion  here  indicated. 
*  Ovid,  Fasti,  ri.  6-20)  :— 

**  Fas  mihi  pnecipue  vultus  yidisse  Deorum, 

Yel  quia  sum  vates,  vel  quia  sacra  cano 

Ecce  Deas  yidi 

Horrueram,  tacitoque  animum  pallore  fiitebar : 

Cum  Dea,  quos  fecit,  sustulit  ipsa  metus. 
Namque  ait — O  rates,  Romani  conditor  anni, 

Ause  per  exiguos  magna  referre  modos ; 
Jus  tibi  fecisti  numen  coeleste  videndi. 
Cum  placuit  numeris  condere  festa  tuis." 
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assignable  mythes,  which  raise  iatrinsic  presamp* 
tion  of  an  allegorising  tendency ;  and  there  are 
doubtless  some  others,  though  not  specially  assign- 
able»  which  contain  portions  of  matter  of  fact,  or 
names  of  real  persons,  embodied  in  them.  But 
such  matter  of  fact  cannot  be  verified  by  any  in* 
trinsic  mark,  nor  are  we  entitled  to  presume  its 
existence  in  any  given  case  unless  some  collateral 
evidence  can  be  produced. 

2.  We  are  not  warranted  in  applying  to  the  my* 
thical  world  the  rules  either  of  historical  credibility 
or  chronological  sequence.  Its  personages  are  gods, 
heroes,  and  men,  in  constant  juxtaposition  and  re- 
ciprocal sympathy  ;  men  too,  of  whom  we  know  a 
large  proportion  to  be  fictitious,  and  of  whom  we 
can  never  ascertain  how  many  may  have  been  real. 
No  series  of  such  personages  can  serve  as  materials 
for  chronological  calculation. 

3.  The  mythes  were  originally  produced  in  an  age 
which  had  no  records,  no  philosophy,  no  criticism, 
no  canon  of  belief,  and  scarcely  any  tincture  either 
of  astronomy  or  geography — but  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  full  of  religious  faith,  distinguished  for 
quick  and  susceptible  imagination,  seeing  personal 
agents  where  we  look  only  for  objects  and  connect* 
ing  laws ; — an  age  moreover  eager  for  new  narrative, 
accepting  with  the  unconscious  impressibility  of 
children  (the  question  of  truth  or  falsehood  being 
never  formally  raised)  all  which  ran  in  harmony 
with  its  pre-existing  feelings,  and  penetrable  by  in- 
spired prophets  and  poets  in  the  same  proportion 
that  it  was  indifferent  to  positive  evidence.  To 
such  hearers  did  the  primitive  poet  or  story-teller 
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address  himself:  it  was  the  glory  of  his  productive 
genius  to  provide  suitable  narrative  expression  for 
the  faith  and  emotions  which  he  shared  in  common 
with  them,  and  the  rich  stock  of  Grecian  mythes 
attests  how  admirably  he  performed  his  task.  As 
the  gods  and  the  heroes  formed  the  conspicuous  ob- 
ject of  national  reverence,  so  the  mythes  were  partly 
divine,  partly  heroic,  partly  both  in  one\  The 
adventures  of  Achilles,  Helen,  and  DiomSd^s,  of 
(Edipus  and  Adrastus,  of  Meleager  and  Althaea, 
of  Jas6n  and  the  Arg6,  were  recounted  by  the  same 
tongues  and  accepted  with  the  same  unsuspecting 
confidence,  as  those  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  of  Ards 
and  Aphrodite,  of  Poseiddn  and  HSraklds. 

4.  The  time  however  came  when  this  plausi- 
bility ceased  to  be  complete.  The  Grecian  mind 
made  an  important  advance,  socially,  ethically,  and 
intellectually.  Philosophy  and  history  were  con- 
stituted, prose  writing  and  chronological  records 
became  familiar ;  a  canon  of  belief  more  or  less 
critical  came  to  be  tacitly  recognised.  Moreover, 
superior  men  profited  more  largely  by  the  stimulus, 
and  contracted  habits  of  judging  difierent  from  the 
vulgar  :  the  god  Elenchus^  (to  use  a  personification 

>  The  fourth  £clog;ue  of  Vurgil,  under  the  form  of  a  prophecy,  ^ves 
a  ftithfiil  picture  of  the  heroic  and  divine  past,  to  which  the  legends  of 
Troy  and  the  Argonauts  belonged : — 

"  nie  Detm  yitam  aodpiet,  Divisque  videbft 

Permixtos  heroas/'  &c. 
"  Alter  erit  turn  Tiphys  et  altera  qus  vehat  Argo    « 
Delectos  heroas :  erunt  etiam  altera  bella, 
Atque  itennn  ad  Trojam  magnus  mittetur  Achilles/' 
'  Ludan,  Pseudol.  c.  4.  HoipaieXip-cof  rffuv  r&v  Meraydpov  irpoK6y»v 

M  rfiv  tnaivtiv  iafofiaunyrw.     (See  Meineke  ad  Menandr.  p.  2S4.) 
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of  Menander)  the  giver  and  prover  of  truth,   de- 
scended into  their  minds.  Into  the  new  intellectual 
medium,  thus  altered  in  its  elements  and  no  longer 
uniform  in  its  quality,  the  mythes  descended    by 
inheritance ;  but  they  were  found,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, out  of  harmony  even  with  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  altogether  dissonant  with  those  of  in- 
structed men.     Yet  the  most  superior  Greek  was 
still  a  Greek,  cherishing  the  common  reverential 
sentiment   towards   the   foretime  of  his  country. 
Though  he  could  neither  believe  nor  respect  the 
mythes  as  they  stood,  he  was  under  an  imperious 
mental  necessity  to  transform  them  into  a  state 
worthy  of  his  belief  and  respect.    Whilst  the  literal 
mythe  still  continued  to  float  among  the  poets  and 
the  people,  critical  men  interpreted,  altered,   de- 
composed and  added,  until  they  found  something 
which  satisfied  their  minds  as  a  supposed  real  basis. 
They  manufactured  some  dogmas  of  supposed  ori- 
ginal philosophy,  and  a  long  series  of  fancied  hi* 
story  and  chronology,  retaining  the  mythical  names 
and  generations,  even  when  they  were  obliged  to 
discard  or  recast  the  mythical  events.     The  inter- 
preted mythe  was  thus  promoted  into  a  reality, 
while  the  literal  mythe  was  degraded  into  a  fic- 
tion \ 

^  The  following  passage  from  Dr.  Ferguson's  Essay  on  Civil  Society 
(part  ii.  sect.  i.  p.  126)  bears  well  on  the  subject  before  us : — 

"  If  coxijectures  and  opinions  formed  at  a  distance  have  not  a  sufficient 
authority  m  the  history  of  mankind,  the  domestic  antiquities  of  every 
nation  must  for  this  very  reason  be  received  with  caution.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  the  mere  conjectures  or  the  fictions  of  subsequent 
ages ;  and  even  where  at  first  they  contained  some  resemblance  of  truth, 
they  still  vaiy  with  the  imagination  of  those  by  whom  they  were  trans* 
mitted,  and  in  every  generation  receive  a  different  form.  Hiey  are  made 
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The  habit  of  distinguishing  the  interpreted  from 
the  literal  raythe  has  passed  from  the  literary  men  of 
antiquity  to  those  of  the  modern  world,  who  have  for 
the  most  part  construed  the  divine  mythes  as  allego- 
rised philosophy,  and  the  heroic  mythes  as  exagge- 
rated, adorned,  and  over-coloured  history.  The  early 
ages  of  Greece  have  thus  been  peopled  with  quasi- 
historical  persons  and  quasi-historical  events,  all  ex- 
tracted from  the  mythes  after  making  certain  allow- 
ances for  poetical  ornament.  But  we  nmst  not  treat 
this  extracted  product  as  if  it  were  the  original  sub- 
stance ;  we  cannot  properly  understand  it  except  by 
viewing  it  in  connection  with  the  literal  mythes  out 

to  bear  the  stamp  of  the  times  through  which  they  have  passed  in  the 
form  of  tradition,  not  of  the  ages  to  which  their  pretended  descriptions 

relate When  traditionary  fahles  are  rehearsed  by  the  vulgar^ 

they  bear  the  marks  of  a  national  character,  and  though  mixed  with 
absurdities,  often  raise  the  imagination  and  move  the  heart :  when  made 
the  materials  of  poetry,  and  adorned  by  the  skill  and  the  eloquence  of 
an  ardent  and  superior  mind,  they  instruct  the  understanding  as  well  as 
engage  the  passions.  It  is  only  in  the  management  of  mere  antiquaries, 
or  stript  of  the  ornaments  which  the  laws  of  history  forbid  them  to 
wear,  that  they  becotne  w^  even  to  amuse  the  fancy  or  to  serte  anypur" 
pose  whatever, 

"  It  were  absurd  to  quote  the  £able  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  the 
l^ends  of  Hercules,  Theseus  and  CEdipus,  as  authorities  in  matters  of 
fiict  relating  to  the  history  of  mankind ;  but  they  may,  with  great  jus- 
tice, be  cited  to  ascertain  what  were  the  conceptions  and  sentiments  of 
the  age  in  which  they  were  composed,  or  to  characterise  the  genius  of 
that  people  with  whose  imaginations  they  were  blended,  and  by  whom 
they  were  fondly  rehearsed  and  admired.  In  this  manner  fiction  may 
be  admitted  to  vouch  for  the  genius  of  nations,  while  history  has  nothing 
to  offer  worthy  of  credit." 

To  the  same  purpose  M.  Paulin  Paris  (in  his  Lettre  It  M.  H.  de 
Monmerqu^,  prefixed  to  the  Roman  de  Berte  anx  Grans  Pi^s,  Parifv 
1836),  respecting  the  '  romans'  of  the  Middle  Ages :  — "  Pour  bien  con- 
nattre  I'histoire  du  moyen  Age,  non  pas  ceUe  des  faits,  mais  celle  des 
moeurs  qui  rendent  les  £uts  vraisemblables,  il  iaut  Tavoir  ^tudi^  dans 
les  romans,  et  voilk  pourquoi  I'Histoire  de  France  n'est  pas  encore 
faite."  (p.  xxi.) 
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of  which  it  was  obtained,  in  their  primitive  age  and 
appropriate  medium,  before  the  superior  minds  had 
yet  outgrown  the  common  faith  in  an  all-personified 
Nature,  and  learned  to  restrict  the  divine  free-agency 
by  the  supposition  of  invariable  physical  laws.     It 
is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  mythes  are  import- 
ant for  any  one  who  would  correctly  appreciate  the 
general  tone  of  Grecian  thought  and  feeling ;  for 
they  were  the  universal  mental  stock  of  the  Hellenic 
world-— common  to  men  and  women,  rich  and  poor, 
instructed  and  ignorant ;  they  were  in  every  one's 
memory  and  in  every  one's  mouthy  while  science 
and  history  were  confined  to  comparatively  few. 
We  know  from  Thucydidds  how  erroneously  and 
carelessly  the  Athenian  public  of  his  day  retained 
the  history  of  Peisistratus,  only  one  century  past^ ; 

'  A  curious  eridence  of  the  undiminished  popuhirity  of  the  Gredan 
mythes,  to  the  exclusion  even  of  recent  history,  is  preserved  by  Yopis- 
ens  at  the  beginning  of  his  Life  of  Aurelian. 

The  prsefect  of  the  city  of  Rome,  Junius  Tiberianus,  took  Yopisciia 
into  his  carriage  on  the  festival-day  of  the  Hilaria;  he  was  connected 
by  the  ties  of  relationship  with  Aurelian,  who  had  died  about  a  genera, 
tion  before — and  as  the  carriage  passed  by  the  splendid  temple  of  the 
Sun,  which  Aurelian  had  consecrated,  he  asked  Vopiscus,  what  author 
had  written  the  life  of  that  emperor  7  To  which  Vopiscus  rephed,  that 
he  had  read  some  Greek  works  which  touched  upon  Aurelian,  but  no* 
thing  in  Latin.  Whereat  the  venerable  prefect  was  profoundly  grieved  : 
"Dolorem  gemitiis  sui  vir  sanctus  per  hscc  verba  profudit: — Ergo 
Theriitem,  Sinonem,  ctcteraque  iUa  prodigia  vettutaiis,  et  not  bene 
9cimu8,  etpoBteriJrequentabunt:  divum  Aurelianum,  darissimum  prin* 
dpem,  severissimum  Imperatorem,  per  quem  totus  Romano  nomini  orbia 
est  restitutus,  posteri  nescient  7  Deus  avertat  banc  amentiam !  £t  tamen, 
si  bene  memini,  ephemeridas  illius  viri  scriptas  habemus,"  &c.  (Historiae 
August.  Scriptt.  p.  209,  ed.  Salmas.) 

This  impressive  remonstrance  produced  the  Life  of  Aurelian  by  Vo- 
piscus. The  materials  seem  to  have  been  ample  and  authentic :  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  they  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  author  qualified 
to  turn  them  to  better  account. 

*  Tbucyd.  vi.  56. 
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but  the  adventures  of  the   gods  and  heroes,  the 
numberless  explanatory  legends  attached  to  visible  General 
objects  and  periodical  ceremonies,  were  the  theme  cTreece^ 
of  general  talk,  and  any  man  unacquainted  with  with  their 
them  would  have  found  himself  partially  excluded  I^tLs, 
from  the  sympathy  of  his  neighbours.     The  thea-  ^"***»'  ^^ 
trical  representations,  exhibited  to  the  entire  city  Wstory. 
population  and  listened  to  with  enthusiastic  interest, 
both   presupposed   and   perpetuated   acquaintance 
with  the  great  lines  of  heroic  fable ;  indeed  in  later 
times  even  the  pantomimic  dancers  embraced  in 
their   representations  the  whole  field  of  mythical 
incident,  and  their  immense  success  proves  at  once 
how  popular  and  how  well-known  such  subjects 
were.     The   names   and  attributes  of  the   heroes 
were  incessantly  alluded  to  in  the  way  of  illustra- 
tion, to  point  out  a  consoling,  admonitory,  or  re- 
pressive moral :  the  simple  mention  of  any  of  them 
sufficed  to  call  up  in  every  one's  mind  the  principal 
events  of  his  life,  and  the  poet  or  rhapsode  could 
thus  calculate  on  touching  chords  not  less  familiar 
than  susceptible  \ 

^  Panaan.  i.  3,  3.  Arycrcu  fup  dtf  Koi  SKXa  oIk  dXi;^  iraph.  toU  noK" 
\ois,  Ota  loTopias  tunjK6ois  oj/o-c,  koi  onoaa  (Jkovov  €v0vi  €k  iraiBStv  tv  r« 
X<&pot,s  Koi  rpaytfhims  wurrii  ffyavfUpois,  &c.  The  treatise  of  Lueian,  De 
SaJtatione,  is  a  curious  proof  how  much  these  mythes  were  in  every 
one's  memory,  and  how  large  the  range  of  knowledge  of  them  was 
which  a  good  dancer  possessed  (see  particularly  c.  76-7^.  t.  ii.  p.  308- 
310,  Hemst.). 
Antiphan^  ap.  Athenie.  vi.  p.  223 : — 

MoKoptSv  itmv  ^  rpayiodla 
iroififia  Koril  ndpT,  e?  y€  irp&rcv  oi  Xoyoi 
inr6  r&p  B«ar&¥  tliriv  iypopiafievoi 
wp\¥  Kal  TUf*  tlireiv  m  virofMnj<rai  fi6pov 
Ikl  t6v  woujttip,     Oldinovv  yap  &v  yt  <fi», 
rh  fi*  SK\a  rravr  i<ra<ruf'  6  Trarrfp  Aaior, 
VOL.   1.  2   R 
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A  similar  effect  was  produced  by  the  multiplied 
religious  festivals  and  processions^  as  well  as  by 

fifynfp  *loKd<mi,  Ovyartpts,  iraidcf  riif€S' 
ri  ntia^ff  o^o$»  ri  vtwoLr^Ktv,    *Av  irdXiv 
ciir^  riff  *AXjrfta/«Miy  km,  rh  naUUa 

lifp  iiriTtp'  ayavQKT&y  6*  ^A.^p€urro^  cv^ctfr 
^fc*,  irdXiy  ^  on-cio-tv,  &c. 

The  first  pages  of  the  eleventh  Oration  of  Dio  Chiysostom  eontam 
some  striking  passages  both  as  to  the  universal  acquaintance  with  the 
mythesj  and  as  to  their  extreme  popularity  (Or.  xi.  p.  307-^12,  Reisk). 
See  also  the  commencement  of  Heraklid^s,  De  Allegoric  Homerici  (ap. 
Scriptt.  Myth.  ed.  Gale,  p.  408),  about  the  familiarity  with  Homer. 

The  Lyd6  of  the  poet  Antimachus  was  composed  for  his  own  conso- 
lation under  sorrow,  by  enumerating  the  tiponKas  avfifPopds  (Plutarch 
Consolat.  ad  Apoll6n.  c.  9.  p.  106  :  compare  JSschines  cont.  Kteaph. 
c.  48).  A  sepulchral  inscription  in  Th^ra,  on  the  untimely  death  of 
AdmStus,  a  youth  of  the  heroic  gens  ^gidie,  makes  a  touching  allusion 
to  his  ancestors  Plleus  and  Pher^s  (Boeckh,  C.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  1087). 

A  curious  passage  of  Aristotle  is  preserved  by  Ddmdteius  Phalerens 
(Ilcpt  'Epfifjvfias,  c.  144), — -'0<r^  -yap  avrinfs  Koi  fiovwnfs  ci/tl,  tfttkofof- 
66rtpos  ytyova  (compare  the  passage  in  the  Nikomachean  Ethics,  i.  9, 
ftopmrrfs  Kal  artKvof).  Stahr  refers  this  to  a  letter  of  Aristotle  written 
in  his  old  age,  the  mythes  being  the  consolation  of  his  solitude  CAxisto- 
telia,i.  p.  201). 

For  the  employment  of  the  mythical  names  and  incidents  as  topics  of 
pleasing  and  familiar  comparison,  see  Menander,  Ilepl  'Eiridcucruc.  §  iv. 
capp.  9  and  1 1 ,  ap.  Walz.  Coll.  Rhett.  t.  ix.  p.  283-294.  The  degree  in 
which  they  passed  into  the  ordinary  songs  of  women  is  illustrated  by  a 
touching  epigram  contained  among  the  Chian  Inscriptions  published  in 
Boeckh's  CoUection  (No.  2236)  :— 

BiTTc^  jcat  ^aip\g,  <l>ikfj  fifi^prj  (?),  al  aw€pi6oif 

Al  TTCMj^pal,  ypaiat,  lijlf  €KkiBtjp^v  6/xov. 
*Afi<l>6Tfpai  KflMii,  TTp&Tai  ytvos — &  yXvKvs  Sp$po£, 

Upbs  Xvxyof  f  p.v6ovs  Sdofifv  ^fuBfcdP, 

These  two  poor  women  were  not  afraid  to  boast  of  their  family  deacent; 
they  probably  belonged  to  some  noble  gens  which  traced  its  origin  to  a 
god  or  a  hero.  About  the  songs  of  women,  see  also  Agathias,  i.  7-  p.  29, 
ed.  Bonn. 

In  the  family  of  the  wealth3r  Athenian  DemokratSs  was  a  legend,  that 
his  primitive  ancestor  (son  of  Zeus  by  the  daughter  of  the  Arch^t^s 
of  the  deme  AixdneLs,  to  which  he  belonged)  had  received  Herakl^s  at 
his  table :  this  legend  was  so  rife  that  the  old  women  sung  it, — &tr€p  o< 
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the  oracles  and  prophecies  which  circulated  in  every  Religious 
city.    The  annual  departure  of  the  Thedric  ship  from  th^i/^'iiiT 
Athens  to  the  sacred  island  of  D6Ios,  kept  alive,  "ve^i^J. 
in  the  minds  of  Athenians  generally,  the  legend  of 
Theseus  and  his  adventurous  enterprise  in  Krdte^ : 
and  in  like  manner  most  of  the  other  puhlic  rites 
and   ceremonies   were   of  a  commemorative  cha- 
racter, deduced  from  some  mythical  person  or  in- 
cident familiarly  known  to  natives,  and  forming  to 
strangers  a  portion  of  the  curiosities  of  the  place*. 
During  the  period  of  Grecian  suhjection  under  the 
Romans,  these  curiosities,  together  with  their  works 
of  art   and   their  legends,   were  especially   clung 
to  as  a  set-off  agaicst  present  degradation.     The 
Theban  citizen  who  found  himself  restrained  from 
the  liberty  enjoyed  by  all  other  Greeks,  of  consult- 
ing Amphiaraus  as  a  prophet,  though  the  sanctuary 

ypaiai  ^bovai  (Plato,  Lysis,  p.  205).     Compare  also  a  legend  of  the 
ddme  *Avayvpovsy  mentioned  in  Suidas  ad  voc. 

*'  Who  is  this  maiden  V  asks  Orestds  from  Pyladds  in  the  Iphigeneia 
in  Tauns  of  Euripides  (66%,  respecting  his  sister  Iphigeneia,  whom  he 
does  not  know  as  priestess  of  Artemis  in  a  foreign  land : — 
Tis  €<mv  ri  v€a»K ;  w  'EXXi/yt^of 
*Ajnip€ff  ^fiar  rovs  r  cV  'iXt^  ir6pov9 

KakxaPT,  *A;(cXX€a>ff  t'  othnfi,  &c. 

cWty  ^  (tpri  yhfos 

*EK€iB€P.     *Apy€ia  rif,  &c. 
»  Plato,  Phaedo,  c.  2. 

'  The  Philopseudes  of  Lucian  (t.  iii.  p.  31,  Hemst.  cap.  2, 3, 4)  shows 
not  only  the  pride  which  the  general  pubUc  of  Athens  and  Thebes  took 
in  their  old  mythes  (Triptolemus,  Boreas  and  Oreithyia,  the  Sparti,  &c.), 
but  the  way  in  which  they  treated  every*  man  who  called  the  stories  in 
question  as  a  fool  or  as  an  atheist.  He  remarks  that  if  the  guides  who 
showed  the  antiquities  had  been  restrained  to  tell  nothing  but  what  was 
true,  they  would  have  died  of  hunger ;  for  the  visiting  strangers  would 
not  care  to  hear  plain  truth,  even  if  they  could  have  got  it  for  nothing 
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and  chapel  of  the  hero  stood  in  his  own  city — could 
not  be  satisfied  without  a  knowledge  of  the  story 
which  explained  the  origin  of  such  prohibition  ^  and 
which  conducted  him  back  to  the  originally  hostile 
relations  between  Amphiaraus  and  ThSbes.  Nor  can 
we  suppose  among  the  citizens  of  Sikydn  anything 
less  than  a  perfect  and  reverential  conception  of  the 
legend  of  Thfibes,  when  we  read  the  account  given 
by  Herodotus  of  the  conduct  of  the  despot  Klei- 
sthen^s  in  regard  to  Adrastus  and  Melanippus^ 
The  Troezenian  youths  and  maidens^,  who  univer- 
sally, when  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  consecrated  an 
offering  of  their  hair  at  the  Her6on  of  Hippolytus, 
maintained  a  lively  recollection  of  the  legend  of  that 
unhappy  recusant  whom  Aphrodite  had  so  cruelly 
punished.  Abundant  relics  preserved  in  many  Gre- 
cian cities  and  temples,  served  both  as  mementos 
and  attestations  of  other  legendary  events ;  and  the 
tombs  of  the  heroes  counted  among  the  most  power- 
ful stimulants  of  mythical  reminiscence.  The  scep- 
tre of  Pelops  and  Agamemndn,  still  preserved  in 
the  days  of  Pausanias  at  Chseroneia  in  Boeotia, 
was  the  work  of  the  god  HSphsestos.  While  many 
other  alleged  productions  of  the  same  divine  hand 
were  preserved  in  different  cities  of  Greece,  this 
is  the  only  one  which  Pausanias  himself  believed 
to  be  genuine:  it  had  been  carried  by  Elektra 
daughter  of  Agamemndn  to  Phdkis,  and  received 

»  Herodot.  viii.  134.  »  Herodot.  v.  6?. 

"  Euripid.  Hippolyt.  1424 ;  Pauaan.  ii.  32,  1 ;  Ludan,  De  Dek  Syii&, 
c.  60,  vol.  iv.  p.  287,  Tauch. 

It  is  curious  to  see  in  the  account  of  Pausanias  how  all  the  petty  pe- 
culiarities of  the  ohjects  around  hecame  connected  with  ezplanatoir  de- 
tails growing  out  of  this  affecting  legend.     Compare  Pausan.  i.  22,  2. 
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divine  honours  from  the  citizens  of  Chseroneia'.  variety  and 
The  spears  of  M6rion6s  and  Odysseus  were  trea-  or  my^iraf 
sured  up  at  Engyium  in  Sicily,  that  of  Achilles  at 
PhasSlis ;  the  sword  of  Memndn  adorned  the  tem- 
ple of  AsklSpius  at  NicomMia;  and  Pausanias,  with 
unsuspecting  confidence,  adduces  the  two  latter  as 
proofs  that  the  arms  of  the  heroes  were  made  of 
brass^.  The  hide  of  the  Kalydonian  boar  was 
guarded  and  shown  by  the  Tegeates  as  a  precious 
possession;  the  shield  of  Euphorbus  was  in  like 
manner  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Branchidse  near 
MilStus,  as  well  as  in  the  temple  of  HSrS  in  Argos. 
Visible  relics  of  Epeius  and  Philokt^tSs  were  not 
wanting,  while  Strabo  raises  his  voice  with  indig- 
nation against  the  numerous  Palladia  which  were 
shown  in  different  cities,  each  pretending  to  be  the 
genuine  image  from  Troy  ^.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  specify  the  number  of  chapels,  sanctuaries,  so- 
lemnities, foundations  of  one  sort  or  another,  said 
to  have  been  first  commenced  by  heroic  or  mythi- 
cal personages, — by  H^raklSs,  Jas6n,  MSdea,  Alk- 
maedn,  DiomSd^,  Odysseus,  Danaus  and  his  daugh- 
ters^, &c.  Perhaps  in  some  of  these  cases  particular 
critics  might  raise  objections,  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  entertained  a  firm  and  undoubted  belief 
in  the  current  legend. 

If  we  analyse  the  intellectual  acquisitions  of  a 
common  Grecian  townsman,  from  the  rude  com- 

'  PauBim.  iz.  40,  6. 

'  Plutarch,  Marcell.  c.  20 ;  Pausan.  iii.  3,  6. 

'  Pausan.  viii.  46,  I ;  Diogen.  Laer.  viii.  5 ;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  263 ;  Ap- 
pian.  Bell.  Mithridat.  c.  77 ;  ^^schyl.  Eumen.  380. 

Wachsmuth  has  collected  the  numerous  citations  out  of  Pausanias  on 
this  subject  (Hellenische  Alterthumskunde,  part  ii.  sect.  115.  p.  111). 

*  Herodot.ii.  182;  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  c.  32 ;  Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  iv. 
1217;  Diodftr.  iv.  56. 
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muDities  of  Arcadia  or  Ph6kis  even  up  to  the  en- 
lightened Athens,  we  shall  find  that,  over  and  above 
the  rules  of  art  or  capacities  requisite  for  his  daily 
wants,  it  consisted  chiefly  of  the  various  mythes 
connected  with  his  gens,  his  city,  his  religious  fes- 
tivals and  the  mysteries  in  which  he  might  have 
chosen  to  initiate  himself,  as  well  as  with  the  works 
of  art  and  the  more  striking  natural  objects  which 
he  might  see  around  him — the  whole  set  off  and 
decorated  by  some  knowledge  of  the  epic  and  dra- 
matic poets.  Such  was  the  intellectual  and  imagi- 
native reach  of  an  ordinary  Greek,  considered  apart 
from  the  instructed  few :  it  was  an  aggregate  of 
religion,  of  social  and  patriotic  retrospect,  and  of 
romantic  fancy,  blended  into  one  indivisible  faith. 
And  thus  the  subjective  value  of  the  mythes,  look- 
ing at  them  purely  as  elements  of  Grecian  thought 
and  feeling,  will  appear  indisputably  great,  however 
little  there  may  be  of  objective  reality,  either  histo- 
rical or  philosophical,  discoverable  under  them. 
The  mythci  Nor  must  wc  omit  the  incalculable  importance  of 
b"earmg  on  thc  mythcs  as  stimulauts  to  the  imagination  of  the 
Grecian  artist  in  sculpture,  in  painting,  in  carving, 
and  in  architecture.  From  the  divine  and  heroic 
legends  and  personages  were  borrowed  those  paint- 
ings, statues  and  reliefs,  which  rendered  the  tem- 
ples, porticos,  and  public  buildings,  at  Athens  and 
elsewhere,  objects  of  surpassing  admiration ;  and 
such  visible  reproduction  contributed  again  to  fix 
the  types  of  the  gods  and  heroes  familiarly  and  in- 
delibly on  the  public  mind  \  The  figures  delineated 
on  cups  and  vases  as  well  as  on  the  walls  of  private 

'  *HiAi3€<av  dp€Ta2sf  the  subjects  of  the  works  of  Polygnotus  at  Athens 
(Melanthius,  ap.  Plutarch.  Cim6n.  t.  4) ;  compare  Theoerit.  xv.  138. 
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houses,  were  chiefly  drawn  from  the  same  source — 
the  mythes  being  the  great  storehouse  of  artistic 
scenes  and  composition. 

To  enlarge  on  the  characteristic  excellence  of 
Grecian  art  would  here  be  out  of  place :  I  regard  it 
only  in  so  far  as,  having  originally  drawn  its  ma- 
terials from  the  mythes,  it  reacted  upon  the  mythi- 
cal faith  and  imagination — ^the  reaction  imparting 
strength  to  the  former  as  well  as  distinctness  to  the 
latter.     To  one  who  saw  constantly  before  him  re- 
presentations of  the  battles  of  the  Centaurs  or  the 
Amazons',  of  the  exploits  performed  by  Perseus  and 
Bellerophdn,  of  the  incidents  composing  the  Trojan 
war  or  the  Kalydonian  boar-hunt — the  process  of 
belief,  even  in  the  more  fantastic  of  these  concep- 
tions, became  easy  in  proportion  as  the  conception 
was  familiarised.    And  if  any  person  had  been  slow  Tendency 
to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  ^akus,  anlo'ilil''^ 
whereby  that  devout  hero  once  obtained  special  re-  ^"SJIl^*}'* 
lief  from  Zeus,  at  a  moment  when   Greece   was  ^^^* 
perishing  from  long-continued  sterility — his  doubts 
would  probably  vanish,  when,  on  visiting  the  ^a- 
keium  at  ^gina,  there  were  exhibited  to  him  the 
statues  of  the  very  envoys  who  had  come  on  the  be- 
half of  the  distressed  Greeks  to  solicit  that  ^akus 
would  pray  for  them*.     A  Grecian  temple^was  not 
simply  a  place  of  worship,  but  the  actual  dwelling- 

>  The  Centauromacfaia  and  the  Amazonomachia  are  conatantly  asso- 
ciated together  in  the  ancient  Grecian  reliefs  (see  the  Exp^tion  Scien- 
tifique  de  Mor^e,  t.  ii.  p.  16,  in  the  explanation  of  the  temple  of  ApoUo 
Epikureins  at  Phigaleia). 

s  Pausan.  ii.  29,  6. 

'  Ernst  Curtius,  Die  Akropolis  von  Athen,  Berlin,  1B44,  p.  18.  Ar- 
nobius  adv.  Geutes,  vi.  p.  203,  ed.  Elmenhorst. 
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place  of  a  god,  who  was  believed  to  be  introduced 
by  the  solemn  dedicatory  ceremony,  and  whom  the 
imagination  of  the  people  identified  in  the  most  in- 
timate manner  with  his  statue.  The  presence  or  re- 
moval of  the  statue  was  conceived  as  identical  with 
that  of  the  being  represented-— and  while  the  statue 
was  solemnly  washed,  dressed,  and  tended  with  all 
the  respectful  solicitude  which  would  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  a  real  person^  miraculous  tales  were 
often  rife  respecting  the  manifestation  of  real  inter- 
nal feeling  in  the  wood  and  the  marble.     At  peril- 

^  See  the  case  of  the  ^ginetans  lending  the  ^akids  for  a  time  to  the 
Thebans  (Herodot.  v.  80),  who  soon  however  returned  them :  likewise 
sending  the  i£akids  to  the  battle  of  Salamis  (viii.  64-80).  The  Spar- 
tans, when  they  decreed  that  only  one  of  their  two  kings  should  be  out 
on  military  service,  decreed  at  the  same  time  that  only  one  of  the  TVn- 
darids  should  go  out  with  them  (v.  75) :  they  once  lent  the  Tyndarids 
as  aids  to  the  envoys  of  Epizephyrian  Locri,  who  prepared  for  them  a 
couch  on  board  their  ship  (Diod6r.  Excerpt,  xvi.  p.  15,  Dindorf).  The 
Thebans  grant  their  hero  Melanippns  to  Kleisthente  of  Sikydn  (v.  68). 
What  was  sent  must  probably  have  been  a  consecrated  copy  of  the 
genuine  statue. 

Respecting  the  solemnities  practised  towards  the  statues,  see  Plutarch, 
Alkibiad.  34 ;  KaUimach.  Hymn,  ad  Lavacr.  PaUadis,  init.  with  the  note 
of  Spanheim;  K.  O.  Miiller,  Archttologie  der  Kunst,  $  69;  compare 
Plutarch,  Quaestion.  Romaic.  §  61.  p.  279 ;  and  Tadt.  Mor.  Germ.  c.  40 ; 
Diodor.  xvii.  49. 

The  manner  in  which  the  real  presence  of  a  hero  was  identified  with 
his  statue  {t6p  dUcuop  del  0t6y  Otjcot  /icWtp  aaCovra  rovs  IbpvfUvovs. — 
Menander,  Fragm.  'Hvioxos,  p.  71)  Meineke),  consecrated  ground,  and 
oracle,  is  nowhere  more  powerfully  attested  than  in  the  Heroica  of 
Philostratus  (capp.  2-20.  p.  674-692 ;  also  De  Vit.  ApoUon.  Tyan. 
iv.  11),  respecting  Pr6tesilaus  at  EIkus,  Ajax  at  the  Aianteium,  and 
HRct6r  at  Ilium :  PrdtesiUus  appeared  exactly  in  the  equipment  of  his 
statue, — x^"/^^^^  tvrjirrat,  ((W,  t6p  BcrraXi«e6y  rpSirov,  &air€p  «em  r& 
<iyoLkiui,TovTo  (p.  674).  The  presence  and  sympathy  of  the  hero  Lykus 
is  essential  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Athenian  dikasts  (Aristophan. 
Vesp.  389-820) :  the  fragment  of  Lucilius  quoted  by  Lactantius,  De 
Fals&  Religione  (i.  22),  is  curious. — Tots  iiptavi  roU  Korh  rffv  yrdXty  koi 
TTju  xwpav  ihpvpivoii  (Lykurgus  cont.  Lieokrat.  c.  I). 
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ous  or  critical  moments,  the  statue  was  affirmed  to 
have  sweated,  to  have  wept,  to  have  closed  its  eyes, 
or  braodished  the  spear  in  its  hands,  in  token  of 
sympathy  or  indignation\  Such  legends,  spring- 
ing up  usually  in  times  of  suffering  and  danger,  and 
finding  few  men  bold  enough  openly  to  contradict 
them,  ran  in  complete  harmony  with  the  general 
mythical  faith,  and  tended  to  strengthen  it  in  all  its 
various  ramifications.  The  renewed  activity  of  the 
god  or  hero  both  brought  to  mind  and  accredited 
the  pre-existing  mythes  connected  ^with  his  name. 
When  Boreas,  during  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes  and  in  compliance  with  the  fervent  prayers  of 
the  Athenians,  had  sent  forth  a  providential  storm 
to  the  irreparable  damage  of  the  Persian  armada^, 
the  sceptical  minority  (alluded  to  by  Plato)  who 
doubted  the  mythe  of  Boreas  and  Oreithyia,  and 
his  close  connection  thus  acquired  with  Erechtheus 
and  the  Erechtheids  generally,  must  for  the  time 
have  been  reduced  to  absolute  silence. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  12 ;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  264.  Theophrastus  treats 
the  perspiration  as  a  natural  phaenomenon  in  the  statues  made  of  cedar- 
wood  (Histor.  Plant,  v.  10).  Plutarch  discusses  the  credibility  of  this 
sort  of  miracles  in  his  Life  of  Coriolanus,  c.  37-38. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  189.  Compare  the  gratitude  of  the  Megalopolitans  to 
Boreas  for  having  preserved  them  from  the  attack  of  the  Lac^semonian 
king  Agis  (Pausan.  viii.  27,  4.— viii.  36,  4).  When  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks  were  on  their  retreat  through  the  cold  mountains  of  Armenia, 
Boreas  blew  in  their  faces  "  parching  and  freezing  intolerably."  One 
of  the  prophets  recommended  that  a  sacrifice  should  be  offered  to  him, 
which  was  done,  "  and  the  painfrd  effect  of  the  wind  appeared  to  every 
one  forthwith  to  cease  in  a  marked  manner"  (xat  ircuri  d^  ir€pi<f>avS)s 
(do^f  Xrj^ai  TO  ;(aXe7r6)'  rov  wyiVfAaros, — Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  5,  3). 
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THE  GRECIAN  MYTHICAL  VEIN  COMPARED  WITH  THAT 
OF  MODERN  EUROPE. 

MvBmi^     I  HAVE  already  remarked  that  the  existence  of  that 

Sage — an  ^ 

aniyersai      DODular  narrative  talk,  which  the  Germans  express 

manifesta-      *  ,  •       ./.  jo.  tt-  >i       r^ 

tionofthe  by  the  significant  word  Sage  or  Volks-Scyey  in  a 
Sr  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection  or  development, 
is  a  phenomenon  common  to  almost  all  stages  of  so* 
ciety  and  to  almost  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is 
the  natural  effusion  of  the  unlettered,  imaginative 
and  believing  man,  and  its  maximum  of  influence 
belongs  to  an  early  state  of  the  human  mind ;  for 
the  multiplication  of  recorded  facts,  the  diffusion 
of  positive  science,  and  the  formation  of  a  critical 
standard  of  belief,  tend  to  discredit  its  dignity  and 
to  repress  its  easy  and  abundant  flow.  It  supplies 
to  the  poet  both  materials  to  recombine  and  adorn, 
and  a  basis  as  well  as  a  stimulus  for  further  inven- 
tions of  his  own  ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  poet 
is  religious  teacher,  historian,  and  philosopher,  all 
in  one — not,  as  he  becomes  at  a  more  advanced 
period,  the  mere  purveyor  of  avowed,  though  in- 
teresting fiction. 

Such  popular  stories,  and  such  historical  songs 
(meaning  by  historical  simply  that  which  is  ac- 
cepted as  history)  are  found  in  most  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  especially  among  the  Teutonic  and 
Celtic  populations  of  early  Europe.     The  old  Go- 
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thic  songs  were  cast  into  a  continuous  history  by 
the  historian  Ablavius';  and  the  poems  of  the  Ger- 
mans respecting  Tuisto  the  earth-born  god,  his  son 
Mannus,  and  his  descendants  the  eponyms  of  the 
various  German  tribes*,  as  they  are  briefly  described 
by  Tacitus,  remind  us  of  Hesiod,  or  EumSlus,  or 
the  Homeric  Hymns.  Jacob  Grimm,  in  his  learned  Analogy  of 
and  valuable  Deutsche  Mythologie,  has  exhibited  manslnd 
copious  evidence  of  the  great  fundamental  analogy,  ^^g^^ieki. 
along  with  many  special  differences,  between  the 
German,  Scandinavian  and  Grecian  mythical  world; 
and  the  Dissertation  of  Mr.  Price  (prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry)  sus- 
tains and  illustrates  Grimm's  view.  The  same  per- 
sonifying imagination — the  same  ever-present  con- 
ception of  the  will,  sympathies,  and  antipathies  of  the 
gods  as  the  producing  causes  of  phaenomena,  and  as 
distinguished  from  a  course  of  nature  with  its  inva- 
riable sequence — the  same  relations  between  gods, 
heroes  and  men,  with  the  like  difficulty  of  discrimi- 
nating the  one  from  the  other  in  many  individual 
names — a  similar  wholesale  transfer  of  human  at- 
tributes to  the  gods,  with  the  absence  of  human 
limits  and  liabilities — a  like  belief  in  Nymphs, 
Giants,  and  other  beings  neither  gods  nor  men — 
the  same  coalescence  of  the  religious  with  the  pa- 
triotic feeling  and  faith — these  are  positive  features 

^  Jomandes,  De  Reb.  Getids,  capp.  4-6. 

>  Tacit.  Mor.  German,  c.  2.  "  Celebrant  carminibus  antiquis,  quod 
unum  apud  eos  memoriie  et  annalium  genus  est,  Tuistonem  Beum 
terr&  editum,  et  filium  Mannum,  originem  gentis  conditoresque.  Qui- 
dam  Ucentii  vetustatis,  plures  Deo  ortos,  pluresque  gentis  appellationes, 
Marsos,  Ciambrivios,  Suevos,  Vandaliosque  affinnant :  eaque  vera  et  an- 
tiqua  nomina.*' 
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corainoQ  to  the  early  Greeks  with  the  early  Ger- 
mans :  and  the  negative  conditions  of  the  two  are 
not  less  analogous — the  absence  of  prose  writings 
positive  records,  and  scientific  culture.  The  pre- 
liminary basis  and  encouragements  for  the  mytho- 
poeic  faculty  were  thus  extremely  similar. 

But  though  the  prolific  forces  were  the  same  in 

kind,  the  results  were  very  different  in  degree,  and 

the  developing  circumstances  were  more  different 

still. 

Differences        First,  the  abuudancc,  the  beauty,  and  the  long 

them—"      continuance  of  early  Grecian  poetry,  in  the  purely 

^7^"       poetical  age,  is  a  phaenomenon  which  has  no  par- 

matchiess     ^llel  elsewhcrc. 

— Grecian 

progress  Sccoudly,  thc  trausltiou  of  the  Greek  mind  from 

self-ope-         ,  •       1  .  .1 

rated.  its  poctical  to  its  Comparatively  positive  state  was 
self-operated,  accomplished  by  its  own  inherent  and 
expansive  force — aided  indeed,  but  by  no  means 
either  impressed  or  provoked,  from  without.  From 
the  poetry  of  Homer,  to  the  history  of  Thucydidds 
and  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  was  a 
prodigious  step,  but  it  was  the  native  growth  of  the 
Hellenic  youth  into  an  Hellenic  man  ;  and  what  is 
of  still  greater  moment,  it  was  brought  about  with- 
out breaking  the  thread  either  of  religious  or  patri- 
otic tradition — without  any  coercive  innovation  or 
violent  change  in  the  mental  feelings.  The  le- 
gendary world,  though  the  ethical  judgements  and 
rational  criticisms  of  superior  men  had  outgrown 
it,  still  retained  its  hold  upon  their  feelings  as  an 
object  of  affectionate  and  reverential  retrospect. 

Far  different  from  this  was  the  development  of 
the  early  Germans.     We  know  little  about  their 


in- 
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early  poetry,  but  we  shall  run  no  risk  of  error  in 
affirming  that  they  had  nothing  to  compare  with 
either  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  Whether,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, they  would  have  possessed  sufficient  pro- 
gressive power  to  make  a  step  similar  to  that  of 
the  Greeks,  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  answer. 
Their  condition,  mental  as  well  as  political,  was 
violently  changed  by  a  foreign  action  from  without. 
The  influence  of  the  Roman  empire  introduced  German 
artificially  among  them  new  institutions,  new  opi-  bwSghi? 
nions,  habits  and  luxuries,  and,  above  all,  a  new  ^\entu 
religion ;  the  Romanised  Germans  becoming  them-  f^m  wtth- 
selves  successively  the  instruments  of  this  revolu-  °"^' 
tion  with  regard  to  such  of  their  brethren  as  still 
remained  heathens.  It  was  a  revolution  often 
brought  about  by  penal  and  coercive  means :  the 
old  gods  Tbor  and  Woden  were  formally  deposed 
and  renounced,  their  images  were  crumbled  into 
dusty  and  the  sacred  oaks  of  worship  and  prophecy 
hewn  down.  But  even  where  conversion  was  the 
fruit  of  preaching  and  persuasion,  it  did  not  the 
less  break  up  all  the  associations  of  a  German  with 
respect  to  that  mythical  world  which  he  called  his 
past,  and  of  which  the  ancient  gods  constituted 
both  the  charm  and  the  sanctity :  he  had  now  only 
the  alternative  of  treating  them  either  as  men  or 
as  daemons  ^    That  mixed  religious  and  patriotic 

'  On  the  hostile  influence  exercised  by  the  diange  of  religion  on  the 
old  Scandinavian  poetiy,  see  an  interesting  article  of  Jacob  Grimm  in 
the  Gottingen  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  Feb.  1830,  p.  268-273 ;  a  review  of 
Olaf  Tryggvson's  Saga.  The  article  Helden  in  his  Deutsche  Mytho- 
logie  is  also  full  of  instruction  on  the  same  subject :  see  also  the  Ein- 
leitung  to  the  book,  p.  11,  2ad  edition. 

A  similar  observation  has  been  made  with  respect  to  the  old  mythes 
of  the  pagan  Russians  by  Eiehhoff : — "  L'^tablissement  du  Christia- 
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retrospect,  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  piety  with 
ancestral  feeling,  which  constituted  the  appropriate 
sentiment  both  of  Greeks  and  of  Germans  towards 
their  unrecorded  antiquity,  was  among  the  latter 
banished  by  Christianity:  and  while  the  root  of  the 
old  mythes  was  thus  cankered,  the  commemorative 
ceremonies  and  customs  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected, either  lost  their  consecrated  character  or 
Operation     disappeared  altogether.     Moreover  new  influences 
man  civm-    of  great  importance  were  at  the  same  time  brought 
of  chrit"*    to  bear.     The  Latin  language,  together  with  some 
Ihe  irim^"  ^^^S^  ^^  ^^^^  literature— the  habit  of  writing  and 
tive  Ger-     of  recording  present  events — the  idea  of  a  systematic 
mythes.       law  aud  pacific  adjudication  of  disputes, — all  these 
formed  a  part  of  the  general  working  of  Roman 
civilization,  even  after  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  upon  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  tribes.     A 
class  of  specially-educated  men  was  formed  upon 
a  Latin  basis  and  upon  Christian  principles,  con- 
sisting too  almost  entirely  of  priests,  who  were  op- 
posed, as  well  by  motives  of  rivalry  as  by  religious 
feeling,  to  the  ancient  bards  and  storytellers  of  the 
community  :  the  **  lettered  men* "  were  constituted 

nisme,  ce  gage  du  bonheur  des  nations,  fut  vivement  appr^^  par  les 
Russesj  qui  dans  leur  juste  reconnaissance,  le  personnifi^nt  dans  un 
h^ros.  Vladimir  le  Grand,  ami  des  arts,  protecteur  de  la  religion  qu*il 
prot^gea,  et  dont  les  fruits  firent  oublier  les  fautes,  devint  I'Arthus  et  le 
Charlemagne  de  la  Russie,  et  ses  hauts  faits  furent  un  mythe  national 
qui  domina  tous  ceux  du  paganisme.  Autour  de  lui  ae  group^rent  ces 
guerriers  aux  formes  athletiques,  au  coeur  g6n4r€ux,  dont  la  po^e  atrne 
k  entourer  le  berceau  myst^rieux  des  peuples :  et  les  exploits  du  vaillant 
Dobrinia,  de  Rogdai,  d'llia,  de  Curilo,  anim^rent  les  ballades  nationales, 
et  vivent  encore  dans  de  naifs  r^ts."  (Eidihoff,  Histoire  de  la  Langue 
et  Litt<^rature  des  Slaves,  Paiis  1839,  part  iii.  cb.  2.  p.  190.) 

'  This  distinction  is  curiously  brought  to  view  by  Saxo  Grammaticua, 
where  he  says  of  an  Englishman  named  Lucas,  that  he  was  "  Uteris 
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apart  from  **  the  men  of  story,"  and  Latin  litera- 
ture contributed  along  with  religion  to  sink  the 
mythes  of  untaught  heathenism.  Charlemagne  in- 
deed >  at  the  same  time  that  he  employed  aggress- 
ive and  violent  proceedings  to  introduce  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Saxons,  also  took  special  care  to 
commit  to  writing  and  preserve  the  old  heathen 
songs.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  step 
was  the  suggestion  of  a  large  and  enlightened  un- 
derstanding peculiar  to  himself.  The  disposition 
general  among  lettered  Christians  of  that  age  is 
more  accurarely  represented  by  his  son  Louis  le 
Debonnaire,  who,  having  learnt  these  songs  as  a 
boy,  came  to  abhor  them  when  he  arrived  at  ma- 
ture years,  and  could  never  be  induced  either  to 
repeat  or  tolerate  them\ 

According  to  the  old  heathen  faith,  the  pedigree 
of  the  Saxon,  Anglian,  Danish,  Norwegian,  and 
Swedish  kings, — probably  also  those  of  the  German ' 
and  Scandinavian  kings  generally, — was  traced  to 
Odin,  or  to  some  of  his  immediate  companions  or 
heroic  sons^.     I  have  already  observed   that  the 

quidem  tenuiter  instructus,  sed  historiarum  Bcieiiti&  apprime  eraditns  " 
(p.  330,  apud  Dahlmann'g  Historische  Fonchungen,  yoL  i.  p.  176). 

^  "  Barbara  et  andquissiiiia  carmina  (says  Eginhart  in  his  life  of 
Charlemagne),  quibus  veterum  regum  actus  et  bella  canebantur,  oon- 
scripsit/' 

Theganus  says  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  ''  Poetica  carmina  gentilia, 
quae  in  juventute  didicerat,  respuit,  nee  legere,  nee  andire,  nee  docere, 
▼oluit."  (De  Gestis  Ludovici  Imperatoris  ap.  Pithceum,  p.  304.  c.  xix.) 

>  See  Grimm's  Deutsche  Mythologie,  art.  Helden,  p.  356,  2nd  edit. 
Hengist  and  Horsa  were  fourth  in  descent  from  Odin  (Venerable  Bede, 
Hist.  i.  15).  Thiodolff,  the  Scald  of  Harold  Haarfager  king  of  Norway, 
traced  the  pedigree  of  his  sovereign  through  thirty  generations  to  Yngar- 
frey,  the  son  of  Niord  companion  of  Odin  at  Upsal ;  the  kings  of  Upsal 
were  called  Ynglinger,  and  the  son  of  Thiodolff,  Ynglingatal  (Dahl- 
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value  of  these  genealogies  consisted  not  so  much 
in  their  length,  as  in  the  reverence  attached  to  the 
Alteration  name  serving  as  primitive  source.  After  the  wor- 
ihicai  ge.  ship  attached  to  Odin  had  been  extinguished,  the 
odinTnd"  genealogical  line  was  lengthened  up  to  Japhet  or 
god«**deV  Noah — and  Odin,  no  longer  accounted  worthy  to 
graded  into  gtaud  at  the  top,  was  degraded  into  one  of  the  simple 
human  members  of  \i\     And  we  find  this  alteration 


maun,  Histor.  Fonchung.  i.  p.  379).  Eyvind,  another  Scald  a  centunr 
afterwards,  deduced  the  pedigree  of  Jarl  Hacon  from  Saming  son  of 
Yngwifrey  (p.  381).  Are  Frode,  the  Icelandic  historian,  carried  up  his 
own  genealogy  through  thirty-six  generations  to  Tngwe ;  a  genealogy 
which  Torfsus  accepts  as  trustworthy,  opposing  it  to  the  line  of  kings 
given  hy  Saxo  Grammaticus  (p.  352).  Torfsus  makes  Harold  Haar- 
fager  a  descendant  from  Odin  through  twenty-seven  generations ;  Alfred 
of  England  through  twenty-three  generations ;  Offa  of  Merda  through 
fifteen  (p.  362).  See  also  the  translation  hy  Lange  of  P.  A.  Miiller's 
Saga  Bihliothek,  Introd.  p.  xxviii,  and  the  genealogical  tahles  prefixed 
to  Snorro  Sturleson's  Edda. 

Mr.  Sharon  Turner  conceives  the  human  existence  of  Odin  to  he 
distinctly  proved,  seemingly  upon  the  same  evidence  as  Euemerus 
believed  in  the  human  existence  of  Zeus  (History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
Appendix  to  b.  ii.  ch.  3.  p.  219,  5th  edit.). 

'  Dahlmann,  Histor.  Forschung.  t.  i.  p.  390.  There  is  a  valuable 
article  on  this  subject  in  the  Zeitschriffc  fiir  Geschichts  Wissenschafi 
(BerUn,  vol.  i.  p.  237-282)  by  Stuhr,  "Uber  einige  Hauptfragen  des 
Nordischen  Alterthums,"  wherein  the  writer  illustrates  both  the  strong 
motive  and  the  effective  tendency,  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  clergy 
who  had  to  deal  with  these  newly-converted  Teutonic  pagans,  to  Eue- 
merise  the  old  gods,  and  to  represent  a  genealogy,  which  they  were 
unable  to  efface  from  men's  minds,  as  if  it  consisted  only  of  mere  men. 

Mr.  John  Kemble  (Uber  die  Stammtafel  der  Westsachsen,  ap.  Stuhr. 
p.  254)  remarks,  that  "  nobilitas  "  among  that  people  consisted  in  de- 
scent from  Odin  and  the  other  gods. 

Colonel  Sleeman  also  deals  in  the  same  manner  with  the  religious 
legends  of  the  Hindoos — so  natural  is  the  proceeding  of  Euemerus,  to- 
wards any  religion  in  which  a  critic  does  not  believe  — 

"  They  (the  Hindoos)  of  course  think  that  the  incarnation  of  their 
three  great  divinities  were  beings  infinitely  superior  to  prophets,  being 
in  all  their  attributes  and  prerogatives  equal  to  the  divinities  them- 
selves.    But  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  these  incarnations  were  no- 
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of  the  original  mythical  genealogies  to  have  taken 
place  even  among  the  Scandinavians,  although  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  was  in  those  parts  both 
longer  deferred,  so  as  to  leave  time  for  a  more  am* 
pie  development  of  the  heathen  poetical  vein — and 
seems  to  have  created  a  less  decided  feeling  of  an* 
tipathy  (especially  in  Iceland)  towards  the  extinct 
faith  \  The  poems  and  tales  composing  the  Edda, 
though  first  committed  to  writing  after  the  period 
of  Christianity,  do  not  present  the  ancient  gods  in 
a  point  of  view  intentionally  odious  or  degrading. 

The  transposition  above  alluded  to,  of  the  genea- 
logical root  from  Odin  to  Noah,  is  the  more  worthy 
of  notice,  as  it  illustrates  the  genuine  character  of 
these  genealogies,  and  shows  that  they  sprung,  not 
from  any  erroneous  historical  data,  but  from  the 
turn  of  the  religious  feeling ;  also  that  their  true 
value  is  derived  from  their  being  taken  entire,  as 
connecting  the  existing  race  of  men  with  a  divine 
original.  If  we  could  imagine  that  Grecian  pa- 
ganism had  been  superseded  by  Christianity  in  the 
year  500  b.c,  the  great  and  venerated  gentile  ge- 
nealogies of  Greece  would  have  undergone  the  like 

thing  more  than  great  men  whom  their  flatterers  and  poets  have  eX' 
alted  into  gods — this  was  the  way  in  which  men  made  their  gods  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Egypt. — All  that  the  poeta  have  sung  of  the  actions 
of  these  men  is  now  received  as  revelation  from  heaven :  though  nothing 
can  be  more  monstrous  than  the  actions  asciibed  to  the  best  incarnation, 
Krishna,  of  the  best  of  the  gods,  Vishnoo."  (Sleeman,  Rambles  and 
Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official,  vol.  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  61.) 

'  See  P.  E.  Miiller,  Uber  den  Ursprung  und  Verfall  der  Islandischen 
Historiographie,  p.  63. 

In  the  Leit&den  zur  Nordischen  Alterthumskunde,  pp.  4-5  (Copen- 
hagen, 18d7)>  is  an  instructive  summary  of  the  different  schemes  of 
interpretation  applied  to  the  northern  mythes :  1.  the  historical;  2.  the 
geographical;  3.  the  astronomical;  4.  the  physical ;  5.  the  allegorical. 

VOL.  I.  2  9 
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modification;  the  Herakleids,  Pelopids,  ^akids, 
AsklepiadSy  &c.  would  have  been  merged  in  some 
larger  aggregate  branching  out  from  the  archaeology 
of  the  Old  Testament.     The  old  heroic  legends 
connected  with  these  ancestral  names  would  either 
have  been  forgotten,  or  so  transformed  as  to  suit 
the  new  vein  of  thought ;  for  the  altered  worship, 
ceremonies,  and  customs  would  have  been  alto- 
gether at  variance  with  them,  and  the  mythical 
feeling  would  have  ceased  to  dwell  upon  those  to 
Grecian  p«.  whom  praycrs  were  no  longer  offered.     If  the  oak 
wb!!t  w^id  of  Ddddna  had  been  cut  down,  or  the  The6ric  ship 
SU^etlf  ^^^  ceased  to  be  sent  from  Athens  to  DSlos,  the 
it  had  been  mythes  of  Thcscus  and  of  the  two  black  doves 

supplanted  ^ 

by  chrii.     would  havc  lost  their  pertinence,  and  died  away. 

500  B.C.  As  it  was,  the  change  from  Homer  to  Thucydid^s 
and  Aristotle  took  place  internally,  gradually,  and 
imperceptibly.  Philosophy  and  history  were  super- 
induced in  the  minds  of  the  superior  few,  but  the 
feelings  of  the  general  public  continued  unshaken 
— the  sacred  objects  remained  the  same  both  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  heart — and  the  worship  of  the  ancient 
gods  was  even  adorned  by  new  architects  and 
sculptors  who  greatly  strengthened  its  imposing 
effect. 

While  then  in  Greece  the  mythopoeic  stream 
continued  in  the  same  course,  only  with  abated 
current  and  influence,  in  modern  Europe  its  ancient 
bed  was  blocked  up  and  it  was  turned  into  new 
and  divided  channels.  The  old  religion, — though 
as  an  ascendent  faith,  unanimously  and  publicly 
manifested,  it  became  extinct, — still  continued  in 
detached  scraps  and  fragments,  and  under  various 
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alterations  of  name  and  form.  The  heathen  gods 
and  goddesses,  deprived  as  they  were  of  divinity, 
did  not  pass  out  of  the  recollection  and  fears  of 
their  former  worshipers,  but  were  sometimes  re- 
presented (on  principles  like  those  of  Eudmerus) 
as  having  been  eminent  and  glorious  men — some- 
times degraded  into  daemons,  magicians,  elfs,  fairies 
and  other  supernatural  agents,  of  an  inferior  grade 
and  generally  mischievous  cast.  Christian  writers 
such  as  Saxo  Grammaticus  and  Snorro  Sturleson 
committed  to  writing  the  ancient  oral  songs  of  the 
Scandinavian  Scalds,  and  digested  the  events  con- 
tained in  them  into  continuous  narrative — perform- 
ino;  in  this  respect  a  task  similar  to  that  of  the  saxoOram. 

mntimfl 

Grecian  logographers  PherekydSs  and  Hellanikus,  andsnono 
in  reference  to  Hesiod  and  the  Cyclic  poets.  But  contruted 
while  Pherekyd^s  and  Hellanikus  compiled  under  J^iyd^and 
the  influence  of  feelings  substantially  ^the  same  as 
those  of  the  poets  on  whom  they  bestowed  their 
care,  the  Christian  logographers  felt  it  their  duty 
to  point  out  the  Odin  and  Thor  of  the  old  Scalds 
as  evil  daemons,  .or  cunning  enchanters  who  had 
fascinated  the  minds  of  men  into  a  false  belief  in 
their  divinity  ^     In  some  cases  the  heathen  recitals 

'  "  Intereatamen  homines  Chrittiud  in  numinanon  credant  ethnica, 
nee  aliter  fidem  narrationibui  hisce  adstniere  yel  adhibere  debent,  quam 
in  libii  hujus  prooemio  monitum  est  de  causis  et  occanonibus  cur  et 
qnomodo  genua  humannm  a  verft  fide  aberrayerit."  (Extract  from  the 
Prose  Edda,  p.  75,'  in  the  Lezioon  Mythologicum  ad  calcem  Eddss 
SKmnnd.  toI.  iii.  p.  367,  Gopenhag.  edit.) 

A  limilar  warning  is  to  be  found  in  another  pauage  cited  by  P.  E. 
MUler,  Uber  den  Ursprung  und  Verfall  der  Itlandischen  Historiogra- 
phie,  p.  138,  Copenhagen,  1813 ;  compare  the  Prologue  to  the  IVose 
Edda,  p.  6,  and  Mallet,  Introduction  k  I'Histoire  de  Dannemare,  ch.  vii. 
p. 114-132. 

Saxo  Grammaticus  represents  Odin  sometimes  as  a  magirian,  some- 
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Mythopttie 
tendencies 
In  modern 
Europe  still 
subsisting, 
but  forced 
into  a  new 
channel. 
1.  Saintiy 
ideal; 
S.  ChiTal- 
rous  ideal. 


and  ideas  were  modified  so  as  to  suit  Christian 
feeling.  But  when  preserved  without  such  a  change, 
they  exhibited  themselves  palpably,  and  were  de« 
signated  by  their  compilets,  as  at  variance  with  the 
religious  belief  of  the  people,  and  as  associated 
either  with  imposture  or  with  evil  spirits. 

A  new  vein  of  sentiment  had  arisen  in  Europe, 
unsuitable  indeed  to  the  old  mythes,  yet  leaving 
still  in  force  the  demand  for  mythical  narrative 
generally.  And  this  demand  was  satisfied,  speaking 
generally,  by  two  classes  of  narratives, — the  le* 
gends  of  the  Catholic  Saints  and  the  Romances  of 
Chivalry,  corresponding  to  two  types  of  character, 
both  perfectly  accommodated  to  the  feelings  of  the 
time, — the  saintly  ideal  and  the  chivalrous  ideal. 

times  as  an  evil  daemon,  sometimes  as  a  high  priest  or  pontiff  of  hea- 
thenism, vfho  imposed  so  powerfully  upon  the  people  around  him  as  to 
receive  divine  honours.  Thor  also  is  treated  as  having  been  an  evil 
deemon.     (See  Lexicon  Mythologic.  ut  supra,  pp.  567,  915.) 

Respecting  the  function  of  Snorro  as  logographer,  see  Prsefat  ad 
Eddam,  ut  supra,  p.  xi.  He  is  much  more  faithful,  and  less  unfiriencDy 
to  the  old  religion,  than  the  other  logographers  of  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vian Sagas.  (Leitfadeu  der  Xordischen  Alterthiimer,  p.  14,  by  the  An- 
tiquarian Society  of  Copenhagen,  1837.) 

By  a  singular  transformation,  dependent  upon  the  same  tone  of  minJ, 
the  authors  of  the  French  Chansons  de  Geste  in  the  twelfth  oentniy 
turned  Apollo  into  an  evil  daemon,  patron  of  the  Mussulmans  (see  the 
Roman  of  Garin  le  Loherain,  par  M.  Paulin  Paris,  1833,  p.  31)  :— 
"  Car  mieux  vaut  Dieux  que  ne  fait  ApoUis."  M.  Paris  observes,  **  Cet 
ancien  Dieu  des  beaux  arts  est  Tun  des  demons  le  plus  souvent  d^gn^^ 
dans  nos  poemes,  comme  patron  des  Musulmans." 

The  prophet  Mahomet,  too,  anathematised  the  old  Persian  epic  ante- 
rior to  his  reUgion.  "  C'est  k  I'occasion  de  Naser  Ibn  al-Hareth,  qui 
avait  apport^  de  Perse  I'Histoire  de  Rustem  ct  d'Isfendiar,  et  la  faisait 
r^iter  par  des  chanteuses  dans  les  assemblies  des  Koreischites,  que 
Mahomet  pronon9a  le  vers  suivant  (of  the  Koran)  :  II  y  a  des  homines 
qui  ach^tent  des  contes  frivoles,  pour  detoumer  par-U  les  honunes  de 
la  voie  de  Dieu,  d'une  manidre  insens^,  et  pour  la  livrer  a  la  risee : 
mais  leur  punition  les  oouvrira  de  honte."  (Mohl,  Preface  au  Li^^e 
des  Rois  de  Ferdousi,  p.  xiii.) 
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Both  these  two  classes  of  narrative  correspond, 
in  character  as  well  as  in  general  purpose,  to  the 
Grecian  mythes, — being  stories  accepted  as  realities, 
from  their  full  conformity  with  the  predispositions 
and  deep-seated  faith  of  an  uncritical  audience,  and 
prepared  beforehand  by  their  authors,  not  with 
any  reference  to  the  conditions  of  historical  proof, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  calling  forth  sympathy, 
emotion,  or  reverence.  The  type  of  the  saintly 
character  belongs  to  Christianity,  being  the  history 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  described  in  the  Gospels,  and 
that  of  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament ;  whilst 
the  lives  of  holy  men,  who  acquired  a  religious 
reputation  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  aera,  were  invested  with  at- 
tributes, and  illustrated  with  ample  details,  tending 
to  assimilate  them  to  this  revered  model.  The 
numerous  miracles,  the  cure  of  diseases,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  da3mons,  the  temptations  and  sufferings, 
the  teaching  and  commands,  with  which  the  bio- 
graphy of  Catholic  saints  abounds,  grew  chiefly  out  Legend*  of 
of  this  pious  feeling,  common  to  the  writer  and  to 
his  readers.  Many  of  the  other  incidents,  recounted 
in  the  same  performances,  take  their  rise  from  mis- 
interpreted allegories,  from  ceremonies  and  customs 
of  which  it  was  pleasing  to  find  a  consecrated  origin, 
or  from  the  disposition  to  convert  the  etymology  of 
a  name  into  matter  of  history:  many  have  also 
been  suggested  by  local  peculiarities,  and  by  the 
desire  of  stimulating  or  justifying  the  devotional 
emotions  of  pilgrims  who  visited  some  consecrated 
chapel  or  image.  The  dove  was  connected,  in 
the  faith  of  the  age,   with  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
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serpent  with  Satan ;  lions^  wolves,  stags,  unicorns, 
&c.  were  the  subjects  of  other  emblematic  associa- 
tions ;  and  such  modes  of  belief  found  expression 
for  themselves  in  many  narratives  which  brought 
the  saints  into  conflict  or  conjoint  action  with 
these  various  animals.  Legends  of  this  kind,  so 
indefinitely  multiplied  and  so  pre-eminently  po- 
pular and  affecting,  in  the  middle  ages,  are  not  ex- 
aggerations of  particular  matters  of  fact,  but  ema- 
nations in  detail  of  some  current  faith  or  feeling, 
which  they  served  to  satisfy,  and  by  which  they 
were  in  turn  amply  sustained  and  accredited  \ 

^  The  legends  of  the  Saints  have  been  touched  upon  by  M.  Guizot 
(Cours  d'Histoire  Modeme,  le^on  XTii.)  and  by  M.  Amp^  (Histoire  Lit- 
t^raire  de  la  France,  t.  ii.  cap.  14, 15,  16) ;  but  a  fiir  more  copious  md 
elaborate  account  of  them,  coupled  with  much  just  criticism,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  valuable  Essai  sur  les  L^gendes  Pieuses  du  Moyen  Age, 
par  L.  F.  Alfred  Maury,  Paris,  1843. 

M.  Ghiixot  scarcely  adverts  at  all  to  the  more  or  less  of  matter  of  Ibct 
contained  in  these  biographies ;  he  regards  them  altogether  as  they  grew 
out  of  and  answered  to  the  predominant  emotions  and  mental  exigen- 
ces of  the  1^ :  ''  Au  milieu  d'un  d^uge  de  fkbles  absuides,  la  mond« 
^late  ayec  un  grand  empire  "  (p.  159,  ed.  1829).  "  Les  l^gendes  oot 
4t6  pour  les  Chr^ens  de  ce  temps  (qu'on  me  permette  cette  compa- 
rison ptu«ment  litt^raire)  ce  que  sont  pour  les  Orientaux  ees  longs 
r^ts,  ces  histoires  si  brillantes  et  si  vari^s>  dont  les  Mille  et  une  NnitB 
nous  donnent  un  ^hantillon-  C'^tait  ]k  que  I'imagination  populaire 
errait  librement  dans  un  monde  inconnu,  merveilleux,  plein  du  mouve- 
ment  et  de  po^ie  "  (p.  176,  ibid.), 

M.  Guizot  takes  Ida  comparison  with  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
as  heard  by  an  Oriental  with  uninquiring  and  unsuspicious  credence. 
Viewed  with  reference  to  an  instructed  European,  who  reads  these  nar- 
ratiyes  as  pleasing  but  recognised  fiction,  the  comparison  would  not  be 
just ;  for  no  one  in  that  age  dreamt  of  questioning  the  truth  of  the 
biographies.  All  the  remarks  of  M.  Guizot  assume  this  implicit  faith 
in  them  as  literal  histories :  perhaps  in  estimating  the  feelings  to  which 
they  owed  their  extraordinary  popularity,  he  allows  too  little  predomi- 
nance to  the  religious  feeUng,  and  too  much  influence  to  other  mental 
exigences  which  then  went  along  with  it ;  more  especially  as  he  re- 
marks in  the  preceding  lecture  (p.  116),  **  Le  caract^  g^^ral  de 
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Every  reader  of  Pausanias  will  recognise  the 
great  general  analogy  between  the  stories  recounted 
to  him  at  the  temples  which  he  visited,  and  these 
legends  of  the  middle  ages.     Though  the  type  of 
character  which  the  latter  illustrate  is  indeed  mate- 
rially different,  yet  the  source  as  well  as  the  circu- 
lation, the  generating  as   well  as  the  sustaining 
forces,  were  in  both  cases  the  same.     Such  legends 
were  the  natural  growth  of  a  religious  faith  earnest, 
unexamining,  and  interwoven  with  the  feelings  at  a 
time  when  the  reason  does  not  need  to  be  cheated. 
The  lives  of  the  Saints  bring  us  even  back  to  the  Their  i 
simple  and  ever-operative  theology  of  the  Homeric  the  ho- 
age ;  so  constantly  is  the  hand  of  God  exhibited  ^g"^    ^ 
even  in  the  minutest  details,  for  the  succour  of  a 
favoured  individual, — so  completely  is  the  scientific 
point  of  view,  respecting  the  phsenomena  of  nature, 

I'^poque  eit  k  conoentration  du  d^eloppement  intellectuel  dans  la 
sphere  religieuse." 

How  this  abtorbing  religious  sentiment  operated  in  generating  and 
accrediting  new  matter  of  narrative,  is  shown  with  great  fulness  of  de-  ' 
tail  in  the  work  of  M.  Maury  : — "Tons  les  Merits  du  moyen  Age  nous 
apportent  la  preuve  de  cette  preoccupation  exdusiye  des  esprits  vers 
I'Histoire  Sainte  et  les  prodiges  qui  avaient  signal^  Tat^ement  du 
Christianisme.  Tons  nous  montrent  la  pens^  de  Dieu  et  du  Ciel,  do- 
minant les  moindres  oeuvres  de  cette  ^poque  de  najfre  et  de  credule  sim- 
plicity. D'ailleurs,  n'^tait-ce  pas  le  moine,  le  derc,  qui  oonstituaient 
alors  les  seuls  ^criyains?  Qu'y  a-t-il  d'^nnant  que  le  sujet  habituel 
de  leurs  meditations,  de  leurs  Etudes,  se  refl^tftt  sans  oesse  dans  leurs 
ouvrages  ?  Partout  repanussait  h  Timagination  J^sus  et  ses  Saints  : 
cette  image,  Tesprit  I'accueillait  avec  soumission  et  ob^issance :  il  n'osait 
pas  encore  envisager  ces  celestes  pens^es  avec  I'oeil  de  la  critique,  arm^ 
de  defiance  et  de  doute ;  au  contraire,  Tintelligenoe  les  acceptait  toutes 
indistinctement  et  s'en  nourrissait  avec  avidity.  Ainsi  s^accr^ditaient 
tons  les  jours  de  nouyelles  fables.  XJnefoi  vive  veut  sans  cesse  de  nou' 
veauafaits  qu*eUe  puisss  croire,  comme  la  charity  yeut  de  nouyeaux 
bienfaits  pour  s'exercer"  (p.  43).  The  remarks  on  the  History  of 
St.  Christopher,  whose  personality  was  allegorised  by  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon>  an  curious  (p.  67)' 
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absorbed  into  the  religious  \  During  the  intellec- 
tual vigour  of  Greece  and  Rome,  a  sense  of  the  in- 
variable course  of  nature  and  of  the  scientific  ex- 
planation of  phaenomena  had  been  created  among 
the  superior  minds,  and  through  them  indirectly 
among  the  remaining  community  ;  thus  limiting  to 
a  certain  extent  the  ground  open  to  be  occupied  by  a 
religious  legend.  With  the  decline  of  the  pagan 
literature  and  philosophy,  before  the  sixth  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  this  scientific  conception  gra- 
dually passed  out  of  sight,  and  left  the  mind  free 
to  a  religious  interpretation  of  nature  not  less  sim- 
ple and  naif  than  that  which  had  prevailed  under 
the  Homeric  paganism^.  The  great  religious  move- 

'  *'Dan8  les  prodiges  que  Ton  admettait  avoir  dti  n^oenairemeni 
8'o]j^rerautombeau  du  saint  nouvellemeot  canonist,  I'expreasion,  'Ced 
visum,  claudi  gressum,  muti  loquclam,  surdi  auditum,  paralytici  debitum 
membrorum  officiiun,  recuperabant/  ^tait  devenue  pliitot  une  formnle 
d'usage  que  la  relation  litt^rale  du  fait."  (Maury,  Essai  sur  les  L^endes 
Pieuses  du  Moyen  Age,  p.  5.) 

To  tbe  same  piupose  M.  Ampere,  cb.  14.  p.  361 :  "  H  y  a  un  certain 
nombre  de  faits  que  Tagiographie  reproduit  constamment,  quelque  a<iit 
son  b^ros  :  ordinairement  ce  personnage  a  eu  dans  sa  jeunesse  une  vision 
qui  lui  a  r^v^^  son  avenir :  ou  bien,  une  propb^tie  lui  a  annonc^  oe  qu*il 
serait  un  jour.  Plus  tard,  il  op^re  un  certain  nombre  de  miracles, 
toujours  les  mdmes ;  il  exorcise  des  possdd^,  ressuscite  des  morta,  il 
est  averti  de  sa  fin  par  un  songe.  Puis  sur  son  tombeau  s'acoomplisaent 
d*autre8  merveilles  ^-peu-pr^s  semblables." 

'  A  few  words  from  M.  Ampere  to  illustrate  tbis :  *'  C'est  done  an 
sixi^me  si^cle  que  la  l^gende  se  eonstitue :  c'est  alors  qu'elle  prend  com- 
pletement  le  caract^re  naif  qui  lui  appartient :  qu'elle  est  eUe-m^me, 
qu'cUe  se  s^pare  de  toute  influence  ^trang^re.  Bn  mdme  temps,  I'igno- 
rance  devient  de  plus  en  plus  grossi^re,  et  par  suite  la  cr^ulit^  8*ac- 
croit :  les  calamit^s  du  temps  sont  plus  lourdes,  et  I'on  a  un  plus  grand 

besoin  de  remade  et  de  consolation.. Les  recits  miraculeux  sesub- 

stituent  aux  argumens  de  la  tb^logie.  Les  miracles  sont  devenua  la 
meilleure  demonstration  du  Cbristianisme :  c'est  la  seule  que  puissent 
comprendre  les  esprits  grossiers  des  barbares  "  (c.  15.  p.  373). 

Again,  c.  17*  p*  401 :  "  Un  des  caract^res  de  la  l^nde  est  de  m^ler 
constamment  le  pu^ril  au  grand :  il  faut  I'avouer,  elle  d^figure  perfoia 
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meat  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  critical  and  philosophical  habits  in  the 
modern  mind,  have  caused  these  legends  of  the 
Saints, — once  the  charm  and  cherished  creed  of  a 

un  peu  068  homines  d'une  trempe  si  forte,  en  mettant  sur  leur  compte 
des  anecdotes  dont  le  caract^  n'est  pas  toujours  s^rieux ;  elle  en  a 
us^  ainsi  pour  St.  Columban,  dont  nous  verrons  tout  k  Theure  le  r6le 
vis-li-vis  de  Brunehaut  et  des  chefs  M^rovingiens.  La  l^gende  auroit 
pu  se  dispenser  de  nous  apprendre,  comment  un  jour,  il  se  fit  rapporter 
par  un  corbeau  les  gants  qu'il  avait  perdus :  comment,  un  autre  jour, 
il  emp^ha  la  bi^re  de  oouler  d'un  tonneau  perc^,  et  diverses  merveilles, 
certainement  indignes  de  sa  m^moire." 

The  miracle  by  which  St.  Columban  employed  the  raven  to  fetch 
back  his  lost  gloves  is  exactly  in  the  character  of  the  Homeric  and  He- 
siodic  age  :  the  earnest  faith,  as  well  as  the  reverential  sympathy,  be- 
tween the  Homeric  man  and  Zeus  or  Ath^nd,  is  indicated  by  the  invo- 
cation of  their  aid  for  his  own  sufferings  of  detail  and  in  his  own  need 
and  danger.  The  criticism  of  M.  Ampere,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ana- 
logous to  that  of  the  later  pagans,  after  the  conception  of  a  course  of 
nature  had  become  established  in  men's  minds,  so  far  as  that  exceptional 
interference  by  the  gods  was  understood  to  be,  comparatively  speaking, 
rare,  and  only  supposable  upon  what  were  called  great  emergences. 

In  the  old  Hesiodic  legend  (see  above,  ch.  ix.  p.  245),  Apollo  is  ap- 
prised by  a  raven  of  the  infidehty  of  the  nymph  Kordnis  to  him— Tf  fjAv 
&p  SyytXos  ^\3t  Kopai,  &c.  (the  raven  appears  elsewhere  as  companion 
of  Apollo,  Plutarch,  de  Isid.  et  Os.  p.  379,  Herod,  iv.  15.)  Pindar  in 
his  version  of  the  legend  eliminated  the  raven,  without  8pecif}4ng  haw 
Apollo  got  his  knowledge  of  the  circumstance.  The  Scholiasts  praise 
Pindar  much  for  having  rejected  the  puerile  version  of  the  story — 
eVatvci  t6v  Uiy^patf  6  *A/:>rc/M»y  &n  frapaKpova-dfuvos  ri)y  irtpX  rhv  K6p€uca 

loTopiav,  avrhv  di  iavrov  iy»«iK€vai  ifnia\  rhv  ^hwSKKn xaipttv  oZ» 

tda-as  rf  roiovr^  fivB<^  rcXcttf  Hvri  Xi;p»dei,  &c. — compare  also  the 
criticisms  of  the  Schol.  ad  Soph.  (Edip.  Kol.  1378,  on  the  old  epic  The- 
bais ;  and  the  remarks  of  Arrian  (Exp.  Al.  iii.  4)  on  the  divine  inter- 
ference by  which  Alexander  and  his  army  were  enabled  to  find  their 
way  across  the  sand  of  the  desert  to  the  temple  of  Ammon. 

In  the  eyes  of  M.  Ampere,  the  recital  of  the  biographer  of  St.  Co- 
lumban appears  puerile  (oCnm  tdoy  2>d€  Otoifs  dvacpavia  ^cXcvin-of ,  Odyss. 
iii.  221) :  in  the  eyes  of  that  biographer,  the  criticism  of  M.  Ampere 
would  have  appeared  impious.  When  it  is  once  conceded  that  phieno- 
mena  are  distributable  under  two  denominations,  the  natural  and  the 
miraculous,  it  must  be  left  to  the  feelings  of  each  individual  to  deter- 
mine what  is  and  what  is  not,  a  suitable  occasion  of  a  miracle.  Dio- 
d6ru8  and  Pausanias  differed  in  opinion  (as  stated  in  a  previous  chapter) 
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numerous  public  ^ — to  pass  altogether  out  of  credit, 
without  even  being  regarded,  among  Protestants  at 

about  the  death  of  Actae^n  by  his  own  houndi — the  former  w*«"*»"Tinf; 
thst  the  case  was  one  fit  for  the  ipecial  intervention  of  the  goddeai  Arte- 
mis ;  the  latter,  that  it  was  not  so.    The  question  is  one  determinable 
only  by  the  religious  feelings  and  conscience  of  the  two  dissentients :  no 
common  standard  of  judgement  can  be  imposed  upon  them ;  for  no  rea- 
sonings derived  from  science  or  philosophy  are  available,  inasmuch  as  in 
this  case  the  very  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  the  scientific  point  of 
view  be  admissible.    Those  who  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  supematml 
belief,  will  find  in  every  case  the  language  open  to  them  wheiewidi 
Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  (in  recounting  a  mirade  wrought  by  Vesta 
in  the  early  times  of  Roman  history  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  an  un- 
justly accused  virgin)  reproves  the  sceptics  of  his  time  :  *'  It  is  well 
worth  while  (he  observes)  to  recount  the  special  manifestation  (iwuf>a- 
vtiav)  which  the  goddess  showed  to  these  unjustly  accused  virgins.    For 
these  circumstances,  extraordinary  as  they  are,  have  been  held  worthy 
of  belief  by  the  Romans,  and  historians  have  talked  much  about  them. 
Those  persons  indeed  who  adopt  the  atheistical  schemes  of  philosophy 
(if  indeed  we  must  call  them  philosophy),  pulling  in  {lieces  as  they  do  att 
the  special  manifestations  (j&n-daat  duurvpoyns  rhs  ctri^MEyttdr  rw  Swtf) 
of  the  gods  which  have  taken  place  among  Greeks  or  barbariana»  win 
of  course  turn  these  stories  also  into  ridicule,  ascribing  them  to  the  vain 
talk  of  men,  as  if  none  of  the  gods  cared  at  all  for  mankind.    But  those 
who,  having  pushed  their  researches  farther,  believe  the  gods  not  to  be 
iodifferent  to  human  afiairs,  but  favourable  to  good  men  and  hostile  to 
bad — ^will  not  treat  these  special  manifestations  as  tnore  incredible  than 
others."  (Dionys.  Halic.  ii.  68-69.)    Plutarch,  after  noticing  the  great 
number  of  miraculous  statements  in  circulation,  expresses  his  snziety 
to  draw  a  line  between  the  true  and  the  false,  but  cannot  find  where : 
"exeess  both  of  credulity  and  of  incredulity  (he  tells  us)  in  such  matters 
is  dangerous ;  caution,  and  nothing  too  much,  'im  the  best  course.''  (Ca- 
millus,  c.  6.)     Polybius  is  for  granting  permission  to  historians  to  re- 
count a  sufficient  number  of  miracles  to  keep  up  a  feeUng  of  piety  in 
the  multitude,  but  not  more  :  to  measure  out  the  proper  quantity  (he 
observes)  is  difficult,  but  not  impossible  (fivoirapaypa^s  4<rrt»  17  iroirvS- 
Ti;ff,  OX)  priv  dirCipaypatf>6£  ye,  xvi.  12). 

1  The  great  BoUandist  collection  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  intended 
to  comprise  the  whole  year,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  nine  months 
from  January  to  October,  which  occupy  fifty-three  large  volumes.  The 
month  of  April  fills  three  of  those  volumes,  and  exhibits  the  lives  of 
1472  saints.  Had  the  collection  run  over  the  entire  year,  the  total 
number  of  such  biographies  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  26,000^ 
and  might  have  been  even  greater  (see  Guizot,  Cours  d'Histoire  Mo- 
deme,  le9on  xvii.  p,  liS7). 
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least,  as  worthy  of  a  formal  scrutiny  into  the  evi- 
dence— a  proof  of  the  transitory  value  of  public 
belief,  however  sincere  and  fervent,  as  a  certificate 
of  historical  truth,  if  it  be  blended  with  religious 
predispositions. 

The  same  mythopoeic  vein,  and  the  same  suscep- 
tibility and  facility  of  belief,  which  had  created 
both  supply  and  demand  for  the  legends  of  the 
Saints,  also  provided  the  abundant  stock  of  ro- 
mantic narrative  poetry,  in  amplification  and  illus- 
tration of  the  chivalrous  ideal.  What  the  legends  chi^airom 
of  Troy,  of  Thfibes,  of  the  Kalydonian  boar,  of  RoSiI^cet 
CEdipus,  Thfiseus,  &c.  were  to  an  early  Greek,  the  ^f^^ 
tales  of  Arthur,  of  Charlemagne,  of  the  Niebelungen,  ^'^^^ 
were  to  an  Englishman,  or  Frenchman,  or  German, 
of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  They  were 
neither  recognised  fiction  nor  authenticated  history  ; 
they  were  history,  as  it  is  felt  and  welcomed  by 
minds  unaccustomed  to  investigate  evidence  and 
unconscious  of  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  That  the 
Chronicle  of  Turpin,  a  mere  compilation  of  poetical 
legends  respecting  Charlemagne,  was  accepted  as 
genuine  history,  and  even  pronounced  to  be  such 
by  papal  authority,  is  well  known ;  and  the  authors 
of  the  Romances  announce  themselves,  not  less 
than  those  of  the  old  Grecian  epic,  as  being  about 
to  recount  real  matter  of  fact\     It  is  certain  that 

'  See  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  yol.  i.  dissert,  i.  p.  xvii. 
Again,  in  sect.  iii.  p.  140 :  "  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  who  lived  under 
Louis  IX.  of  France  (about  1260),  and  who,  on  account  of  his  extraordi- 
nary erudition,  was  appointed  preceptor  to  that  king's  sons,  yety  gravely 
classes  Archbishop  Turpin's  Charlemagne  among  the  real  histories,  and 
places  it  on  a  level  with  Suetonius  and  Caesar.  He  was  himself  an 
historian,  and  has  left  a  large  history  of  the  world,  fraught  with  a  ra- 
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Charlemagne  is  a  great  historical  name,  and  it  is 
possible,  though  not  certain,  that  the  name  of 
Arthur  may  be  historical  also.  But  the  Charlemagne 
of  history,  and  the  Charlemagne  of  romance,  have 
little  except  the  name  in  common ;  nor  could  we  ever 
determine  except  by  independent  evidence  (which 
in  this  case  we  happen  to  possess),  whether  Charle- 
magne was  a  real  or  a  fictitious  person  ^   Thatillus- 

riety  of  reading,  and  of  high  repute  in  the  middle  ages ;  hut  edifying 
and  entertaining  as  this  work  might  have  heen  to  his  contemporaries, 
at  present  it  serves  only  to  record  their  prejudices  and  to  characterise 
their  credulity."  Ahout  the  full  belief  in  Arthur  and  the  Tales  of  the 
Round  Table  during  the  fourteenth  century,  and  about  the  strange  hi- 
storical mistakes  of  the  poet  Gower  in  the  fifteenth,  see  the  same  work, 
sect.  7.  vol.  ii.  p.  33 ;  sect.  19.  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 

"  L'auteur  de  la  Chronique  de  Turpin  (says  M.  Sismondi,  Litt^rature 
du  Midi,  vol.  i.  ch.  7-  p.  ^9)  n'avait  point  I'intention  de  briller  aux 
yeux  du  public  par  une  invention  heureuse,  ni  d'amuser  les  oisiis  par 
des  contes  merveilleux  qu'ils  reconnoitroientpourtels:  il  pr^sentait  aux 
Fran9ais  tons  ces  faits  ^tranges  comme  de  Thistoire,  et  la  lecture  des 
Mgendes  fabuleuses  avait  accoutum^  k  croire  Ii  de  plus  grandes  mer- 
veilles  encore ;  aussi  plusieurs  de  ces  fables  furent  elles  reproduites  dans 
la  Chronique  de  St.  Denis." 

Again,  ib.  p.  290 :  "  Souvent  les  anciens  romanciers,  lorsqu'ils  entre- 
prennent  un  r^dt  de  la  cour  de  Charlemagne,  prennent  un  ton  plus 
^ev^ :  ce  ne  sont  point  des  fables  qu'ils  vont  colter,  c'est  de  I'histoire 
nationale, — c'est  la  gloire  de  leurs  ancdtres  qu'ils  veulent  c^e'brer,  et  ils 
ont  droit  alors  Ii  demander  qu'on  les  ^coute  avec  respect." 

The  Chronicle  of  Turpin  was  inserted,  even  so  late  as  the  year  1566, 
in  the  collection  printed  by  Scardius  at  Frankfort  of  early  German  hi- 
storians (Ginguen^,  Histoire  Litt^raire  d'ltalie,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  ch.  3. 
p.  157). 

To  the  same  point — ^that  these  romances  were  listened  to  as  real 
stories — see  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Preface  to  Sir  Tristram,  p.  Ixvii.  The 
authors  of  the  Legends  of  the  Saints  are  not  less  explicit  in  their  asser- 
tions that  everything  which  they  recount  is  true  and  well-attested 
(Ampere,  c.  14.  p.  358). 

^  The  series  of  articles  by  M.  Fauriel,  published  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  vol.  xiii.,  are  full  of  instruction  respecting  the  origin, 
tenor,  and  influence  of  the  Romances  of  Chivalry.  Though  the  name 
of  Charlemagne  appears,  the  romancers  are  really  unable  to  distinguish 
him  from  Charles  Martel  or  from  Charles  the  Bald  (pp.  537-539). 
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trious  name,  as  well  as  the  more  problematical 
Arthur,  is  taken  up  by  the  romancers,  not  with  a 
view  to  celebrate  realities  previously  verified,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  or  amplifying  an 
ideal  of  their  own,  in  such  manner  as  both  to 
rouse  the  feelings  and  captivate  the  faith  of  their 
hearers. 

To  inquire  which  of  the  personages  of  the  Carlo* 
vingian  epic  were  real  and  which  were  fictitious, — ^ 
to  examine  whether  the  expedition  ascribed  to 
Charlemagne  against  Jerusalem  had  ever  taken 
place  or  not, — to  separate  truth  from  exaggeration 
in  the  exploits  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
— these  were  problems  which  an  audience  of  that 
day  had  neither  disposition  to  undertake  nor  means 
to  resolve.  They  accepted  the  narrative  as  they 
heard  it,  without  suspicion  or  reserve:  the  inci- 
dents related,  as  well  as  the  connecting  links  be- 
tween them,  were  in  full  harmony  with  their  feel- 
ings, and  gratifying  as  well  to  their  sympathies  as 
to  their  curiosity  :  nor  was  anything  farther  want- 
ing to  induce  them  to  believe  it,  though  the  histo- 

They  ascribe  to  him  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  which  he  con- 
quered Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens,  obtained  possession  of  the  relics 
of  the  passion  of  Christ,  the  crown  of  thorns,  &c.  These  precious  relics 
he  carried  to  Rome,  from  whence  they  were  taken  to  Spain  by  a  Sara- 
cen emir  named  Balan  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  expedition  of  Charle- 
magne against  the  Saracens  in  Spain  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  recoTering  the  relics : — "  Ces  divers  romans  peuvent  6tre  regard^ 
comme  la  suite,  comme  le  d^veloppement,  de  la  fiction  de  la  conqudte 
de  J^usalem  par  Charlemagne.'' 

Respecting  the  romance  of  Rinaldo  of  Montauban  (describing  the 
struggles  of  a  feudal  lord  against  the  emperor)  M.  Fauriel  observes,  **  II 
n'y  a,  je  crois,  aucun  fondement  historique  :  c'est  selon  toute  apparence, 
la  pure  expression  po^tique  du  fait  g^n^ral,"  &c.  (p.  542.) 
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rical  basis  might  be  ever  so  slight  or  even  non- 
existent ^ 

'  Among  the  '  formules  consacr^es'  (observes  M.  Fauriel)  of  the  ro- 
mancen  of  the  Carloyingian  epic,  are  asseverations  of  their  own  vera* 
city,  and  of  the  accuracy  of  what  they  are  about  to  relate — specification 
of  witnesses  whom  they  have  consulted — appeals  to  pretended  chroni- 
cles : — "  Que  ces  citations,  ces  indications,  soient  parfois  s^rieuses  et 
sinc^res,  cela  peut  lire;  mais  c'est  une  exception  et  une  exception  rare. 
De  telles  allegations  de  la  part  des  romanciers,  sont  en  g^n^ral  un  pur 
et  simple  mensonge,  mais  non  toutefois  un  mensonge  gratuit.  C'est  un 
mensonge  qui  a  sa  raison  et  sa  convenance  :  il  tient  au  d^sir  et  an  beaoin 
de  satisfaire  une  opinion  accoutum^e  k  supposer  et  a  chercher  du  vnii 
dans  les  fictions  du  genre  de  celles  oil  Ton  all^gue  ces  pr^tendues  au- 
'  torit^s.  La  mani^re  dont  les  auteurs  de  ces  fictions  les  qualifient  sou* 
vent  eux-m£mes,  est  une  consequence  naturelle  de  leur  pretention  d'y 
avoir  suivi  des  documens  venerables.  Ds  les  qualifient  de  chansons  de 
vieitte  histoire,  de  haute  histoire,  de  bonne  geste,  de  grande  baronnie : 
et  ce  n'est  pas  poiur  se  vanter  qu'ils  parlent  ainsi :  la  vanity  d'anteur 
n'est  rien  chez  cux,  en  comparaison  du  besoin  quails  ont  d'etre  cms,  de 
passer  pour  de  simples  traducteurs,  de  simples  r^p^titeurs  de  l^gendes 
ou  d'histoire  consacr^e.  Ces  protestations  de  v^racite,  qui,  plus  ou 
moins  expresses,  sont  de  rigueur  dans  les  romans  Carlovingiens,  y  sont 
aussi  fr^quemment  acoompagn^es  de  protestations  accessoires  contre 
les  romanciers,  qui,  ayant  d^j^  traits  un  sujet  donne,  sont  accuses  d*y 
avoir  fauss^  la  v^rite."  (Fauriel,  Orig.  de  TEpop^e  Chevaleresque,  in 
the  Revud  des  Deux  Mondes,  vol.  xiii.  p.  554.) 

About  the  Cycle  of  the  Round  Table,  see  ihe  same  series  of  articles 
(Rev.  D.M.  t.  xiv.  p.  170*184).  The  Chevaliers  of  the  Saint  Oraal  were 
a  sort  of  id^al  of  the  Knights  Templars :  "  Une  race  de  princes  htf- 
ro'iques,  originaires  de  TAsie,  fut  predestin^e  par  le  ciel  m^me  li  la  garde 
du  Saint  Graal.  Perille  fut  le  premier  de  cette  race,  qui  s'^tant  con* 
verti  au  Christianisme,  passa  en  Europe  sous  TEmpereur  Vespasien," 
&c.  i  then  follows  a  string  of  fabulous  incidents:  the  epical  agency  is 
similar  to  that  of  Homer — Ai^r  b'  ercXcuro  fiovXIf. 

M.  Paulin  Paris,  in  his  Prefaces  to  the  Romans  des  Douze  Pairs  de 
France,  has  controverted  many  of  the  positions  of  M.  Fauriel,  and  with 
success,  so  far  as  regards  the  Provencal  origin  of  the  Chansons  de 
Geste,  asserted  by  the  latter.  In  regard  to  the  Romances  of  the  Round 
Table,  he  agrees  substantially  with  M.  Fauriel ;  but  he  tries  to  assign 
a  greater  historical  value  to  the  poems  of  the  Carlovingian  epic — ^veiy 
unsuccessfully  in  my  opinion.  But  his  own  analysis  of  the  old  poem  of 
Garin  le  Loherain  bears  out  the  very  opinion  which  he  is  confuting : 
"  Nous  sommes  au  r^e  de  Charles  Martel,  et  nous  reconnaiasons  sons 


time. 
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The  romances  of  chivalry  represented,  to  those  ^^^(^g, 
who  heard  them,  real  deeds  of  the  foretime — "  glo-  of  the  fore- 
ries  of  the  foregone  men/'  to  use  the  Hesiodic  ex- 
pression^— at  the  same  time  that  they  embodied 
and  filled  up  the  details  of  an  heroic  ideal,  such 
as  that  age  could  conceive  and  admire — a  fervent 
piety,  combined  with  strength,  bravery,  and  the 
love  of  adventurous  aggression  directed  sometimes 
against  infidels,  sometimes  against  enchanters  or 

d'autres  noma  les  details  exacts  de  la  fameiue  d^faite  d'Attila  dans  lea 
Ghamps  Catalauniques.  Saint  Loup  et  Saint  Nicaise^  glorieux  prdlats 
du  quatri^me  si^cle,  reviennent  figurer  autour  du  p^re  de  P^pin  le  Bref : 
enfin  pour  oompl^r  la  confusion,  Charles  Martel  meurt  sur  le  champ 

de  bataiUe,  k  la  place  du  roi  des  Visigoths,  Th^odoric Toutes  kspar- 

ties  de  la  narration  sont  vraies :  seulement  toutes  s*y  trouvent  d^lac4e». 
£n  g^n^al,  les  peuples  n'entendent  rien  k  la  chronologie  :  les  ^v^e- 
mens  restent :  les  individus,  les  lieux  et  les  ^poques,  ne  laissent  aueune 
trace :  e'est  pour  ainsi  dire,  ime  deration  sc^nique  que  I'on  applique 
indiffi^mment  li  des  recits  souvent  eontraires."  (Preface  to  the  Roman 
de  Gann  le  Loherain,  pp.  xvi.-ioc. :  Paris,  1833.)  Compare  also  his 
Lettre  li  M.  Monmerqu^,  prefixed  to  the  Roman  de  Berthe  aux  Qians 
Pi^,  Paris,  1836. 

To  say  that  aU  the  parts  of  the  narratiye  are  true,  is  contrary  to  M« 
Paris's  own  showing :  some  parts  may  be  true,  separately  taken,  but 
these  fragments  of  truth  are  melted  down  with  a  large  mass  of  fiction^ 
and  cannot  be  discriminated  unless  we  possess  some  independent  test. 
The  poet  who  picks  out  one  incident  from  the  fourth  century,  another 
from  the  fifth,  and  a  few  more  from  the  eighth,  and  then  blends  them 
all  into  a  continuous  tale  along  with  many  additions  of  his  own,  shows 
that  he  takes  the  items  of  fact  because  they  suit  the  purposes  of  his 
narradve,  not  because  they  happen  to  be  attested  by  historical  evidence. 
His  hearers  are  not  critical :  they  desire  to  have  their  imaginations  and 
feelings  affected,  and  they  are  content  to  accept  without  question  what- 
ever accomplishes  this  end. 

^  Hesiod,  Theogon.  100 — ^jcXea  irpcrripfav  avBpwirwv,  Puttenham  talks 
of  the  remnant  of  bards  existing  in  his  time  ( 1589) :  "  Blind  Harpers,  or 
such  like  Taveme  Minstrels,  whose  matters  are  for  the  most  part  stories 
of  old  time,  as  the  Tale  of  Sir  Topaze,  the  Reportes  of  Bevis  of  Southamp- 
ton, Adam  Bell,  Clymme  of  the  Clough,  and  such  other  old  Romances  or 
Historieal  Rhymes.'*    (Arte  of  English  Poesie,  book  ii.  cap.  9.) 
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moQSterd,  isotnetimes  in  defence  of  the  fair  sex. 
Such  characteristics  were  naturally  popular,  in  a 
century  of  feudal  struggles  and  universal  insecu* 
rity,  \7hen  the  grand  subjects  of  common  respect 
and  interest  were  the  church  and  the  crusades,  and 
when  the  latter  especially  were  embraced  with  an 
enthusiasm  truly  astonishing. 
Tenioiuc  The  long  German  poem  of  the  Niebelungen  Lied, 
dinavUm "  as  Well  as  the  Volsunga  Saga  and  a  portion  of  the 
21S^^  songs  of  the  Edda,  relate  to  a  common  fund  of 
Gr^ijm  niythical,  superhuman  personages,  and  of  fabulous 
adventure,  identified  with  the  earliest  antiquity  of 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  race,  and  represent- 
ing their  primitive  sentiment  towards  ancestors  of 
divine  origin.  Sigurd,  Brynhilde,  Gudrun,  and  Atle, 
are  mythical  characters  celebrated  as  well  by  the 
Scandinavian  Scalds  as  by  the  German  epic  poets, 
but  with  many  varieties  and  separate  additions  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  The  German 
epic,  later  and  more  elaborated,  includes  various 
persons  not  known  to  the  songs  in  the  Edda,  in 
particular  the  prominent  name  of  Dieterich  of  Bern 
— ^presenting  moreover  the  principal  characters  and 
circumstances  as  Christian,  while  in  the  Edda  there 
is  no  trace  of  anything  but  heathenism.  There  is 
indeed,  in  this  the  old  and  heathen  version,  a  re- 
markable analogy  with  many  points  of  Grecian 
mythical  narrative.  As  in  the  case  of  the  short 
life  of  Achilles,  and  of  the  miserable  Labdakids  of 
Thfibes — so  in  the  family  of  the  Volsungs,  though 
sprung  from  and  protected  by  the  gods — a  curse  of 
destiny  hangs  upon  them  and  brings  on  their  ruin, 
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in  spite  of  pre-eminent   personal  qualities^     The 
more  thoroughly  this  old  Teutonic  story  has  been 

>  Respecting  the  Volsunga  Saga  and  tlie  Niebelungen  Lied,  the  work 
of  Lange — Untertuchungen  iiber  die  Geschichte  und  das  Verhaltniss 
der  Nordisefaen  und  Deutschen  Heldensage — ^is  a  valnable  translation 
from  the  Danish  Saga-Bibliothek  of  P.  £.  Miiller. 

P.  £.  Miiller  maintains  indeed  the  historical  basis  of  the  tales  respect- 
ing the  Volsungs  (see  p.  102-107) — upon  arguments  very  unsatisfactory ; 
though  the  genuine  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  tale  is  perfectly  made 
out.  The  chapter  added  by  Lange  himself  at  the  close  (see  p.  432,  &c.) 
contains  juster  views  as  to  the  character  of  the  primitive  mythology, 
though  he  too  advances  some  positions  respecting  a  something  "  rein- 
symbolisches"  in  the  background,  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  follow  (see 
p.  477>  &c.). — ^There  are  very  ancient  epical  ballads  still  sung  by  the 
people  in  the  Faro  islands,  many  of  them  relating  to  Sigurd  and  his 
adventures  (p.  412). 

Jacob  Grimm,  in  his  Deutsche  Mythologie,  maintains  the  purely 
mythical  character,  as  opposed  to  the  historical,  of  Siegfried  and  Diete- 
rich  (Art.  Helden,  pp.  344-346). 

So,  too,  in  the  great  Persian  epic  of  Ferdousi,  the  principal  charac- 
ters are  religious  and  mythical.  M.  Mohl  observes, — ''  Les  caract^res 
des  personnagea  principauz  de  Tancienne  histoire  de  Perse  se  retrou- 
vent  dans  le  livre  des  Rois  (de  Ferdousi)  tels  que  les  indiquent  les  par- 
ties des  livres  de  Zoroaster  que  nous  poss^dons  encore.  Kaioumors, 
Djemachid,  Feridoun,  Gushtasp,  Isfendiar,  &c.  jouent  dans  le  po^me 
^pique  le  mdme  r61e  que  dans  les  Livres  sacr^ :  k  cela  pr^s,  que  dans 
les  demiers  ils  nous  apparaissent  k  travers  une  atmosphere  roytholo- 
gique  qui  grandit  tons  leurs  traits :  mais  cettc  diffidence  est  pr^cisement 
ceUe  qn'on  devait  s'attendre  &  trouver  entre  la  tradition  religieuse  et  la 
tradition  ^pique."  Mohl,  Livre  des  Rois  par  Ferdousi,  Preface,  p.  1.) 

The  Persian  historians  subsequent  to  Ferdousi  have  all  taken  his 
poem  as  the  basis  of  their  histories,  and  have  even  copied  him  faith- 
fully and  literally  (Mohl,  p.  53).  Many  of  his  heroes  became  the  sub- 
jects of  long  epical  biographies,  written  and  recited  without  any  art  or 
grace,  often  by  writers  whose  names  are  unknown  {ib,  p.  54-70).  Mr. 
Morier  tells  us  that  "  the  Shah  Nameh  is  still  believed  by  the  present 
Persians  to  contain  their  ancient  histoiy"  (Adventures  of  Hadgi  Baba, 
c.  32).  As  the  Christian  romancers  transformed  Apollo  into  the  patron 
of  Mussulmans,  so  Ferdousi  makes  Alexander  the  Great  a  Christian  : 
"  La  critique  historique  (observes  M.  Mold)  ^tait  du  temps  de  Ferdousi 
chose  prcsqu'  inconnue."  {ib,  p.  zlviii.)  About  the  absence  not  only  of 
all  historiography,  but  also  of  all  idea  of  it  or  taste  for  it,  among  the 
early  Indians,  Persians,  Arabians,  &c.,  see  the  learned  book  of  Nork, 
Die  Ootter  Syriens,  Preface,  p.  viii,  seqg.  (Stuttgart,  1842). 
VOL.  I.  2  T 
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traced  and  compared^  in  its  varioaB  transforma- 
tions and  accompaniments,  the  less  can  any  well- 
established  connection  be  made  out  for  it  with 
authentic  historical  names  or  events.  We  must 
acquiesce  in  its  personages  as  distinct  in  original 
conception  from  common  humanity,  and  as  belong- 
ing to  the  subjective  mythical  world  of  the  race  by 
whom  they  were  sung. 

Such  were  the  compositions  which  not  only  in- 
terested the  emotions,  but  also  satisfied  the  un- 
distinguishing  historical  curiosity,  of  the  ordinary 
public  in  the  middle  ages.    The  exploits  of  many  of 
these  romantic  heroes  resemble  in  several  points 
those  of  the  Grecian :  the  adventures  of  Perseus, 
Achilles,  Odysseus,  Atalanta,  Bellerophdn,  Jasdn, 
and  the  Trojan  war  or  Argonautic  expedition  ge- 
nerally, would  have  fitted  in  perfectly  to  the  Car- 
lovingian  or  other  epics  of  the  period  \     That  of 


*  Several  of  the  heroes  of  the  aneient  world  were  indeed  themadf  ct 
popular  subjects  with  the  romancers  of  the  middle  ages,  Thtous,  JasAn, 
&c. ;  Alexander  the  Great  more  so  than  any  of  them. 

Dr.  Warton  observes  respecting  the  Argonautic  expedition,  "  Pew 
stories  of  antiquity  have  more  the  cast  of  one  of  the  old  romances  than 
this  of  Jas6n.  An  expedition  of  a  new  kind  is  made  into  a  strange  and 
distant  country,  attended  with  infinite  dangers  and  difficulties.  Hie 
king's  daughter  of  the  new  country  is  an  enchantress;  she  falls  in  love 
with  the  young  prince,  who  is  the  chief  adventurer.  The  priie  which 
he  seeks  is  guarded  by  brazen-footed  bulls,  who  breathe  fire,  and  by  a 
hideous  dragon  who  never  sleeps.  The  princess  lends  him  the  assist- 
ance of  her  charms  and  incantations  to  conquer  these  obstacles ;  she 
gives  him  possession  of  the  prize,  leaves  her  father's  court,  and  follows 
him  into  his  native  country."  (Warton,  Observations  on  Spenser,  vol.  L 
p.  178.) 

To  the  same  purpose  M.  Ginguen^ :  "  Le  premier  moddle  des  F^ 
n'est-il  pas  dans  Circ^,  dans  Calypso,  dans  M^^e?  Gelui  des  g^sns, 
dans  Polyph^me,  dans  Cacus,  et  dans  les  g^ans,  on  les  Titans,  eette 
race  ennemie  de  Jupiter?  Les  serpens  et  les  dragons  des  tomans  ne 
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the  middle  ages,  like  the  Grecian,  was  eminently  Heroic  cha- 

.,  ^  ^       .  racterand 

expansive  m  its  nature :  new  stories  were  success-  seif-ex- 
ively  attached  to  the  names  and  companions  of  Ju^^c"* 
Charlemagne  and    Arthur,  just   as  the   legend  of  ^^^"^'^  *** 
Troy   was    enlarged   by    Arktinus,    Leschds,    and 
Stesichorus — that  of  Thebes  by  fresh  miseries  en- 
tailed on  the  fated  head  of  CEdipus, — and  that  of 
the  Kalydonian  boar  by  the  addition  of  Ataianta. 
Altogether,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  hearers  seems 
in  both  cases  to  have  been  much  the  same — eager 
for  emotion  and  sympathy,  and  receiving  any  nar- 
rative attuned  to  their  feelings,  not  merely  with 
hearty  welcome,  but  also  with  unsuspecting  belief. 

Nevertheless   there  were  distinctions  deserving  Poinuof 

distinction 

of  notice,  which  render  the  foregoing  proposition  between 
more  absolutely  exact  with  regard  to  Greece  than  Ipic^oaTe 
with  regard  to  the  middle  ages.     The  tales  of  the  S'dthe"'*"' 
epic,  and  the  mythes  in  their  most  popular  and  J^m^i^gi 
extended  signification,  were  the    only  intellectual  aione,nor 
nourishment  with  which    the  Grecian  public  was  cioseiy  in- 
supplied,  until  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  wuh  wl?- 
aera:  there  was  no  prose  writing,  no  history,  no  GredM.** 
philosophy.     But  such  was  not  exactly  the  case  at 
the  time  when  the  epic  of  the  middle  ages  appeared. 
At  that  time,  a  portion  of  society  possessed  the 
Latin  language,  the  habit  of  writing,  and  some 
tinge  both  of  history  and  philosophy :  there  were  a 
series  of  chronicles,  scanty  indeed  and  imperfect, 
but  referring  to  contemporary  events  and  prevent- 

sont-ilfl  pas  des  successeurs  du  dragon  dea  Hesperides  et  de  oelui  de  la 
Toiion  d'or  7  Les  Magiciens !  la  Thessalie  en  ^toit  pleine.  Les  armea 
enchant^es  et  imp^n^trables !  eUea  aont  de  la  mSme  trempe,  et  Ton  pent 
les  croire  forgoes  au  mSme  foumeau  que  celles  d'Achille  et  d'£n^." 
(Gingaen^,  Hutoire  Litt^raire  d'ltalie,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  ch.  3.  p.  151.) 
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ing  the  real  history  of  the  past  from  passing  into 
oblivion :  there  were  even  individual  scholars,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  whose  acquaintance  with  Latin 
literature  was  sufficiently  considerable  to  enlarge 
their  minds  and  to  improve  their  judgements. 
Moreover  the  epic  of  the  middle  ages,  though 
deeply  imbued  with  religious  ideas,  was  not  directly 
amalgamated  with  the  religion  of  the  people,  and 
did  not  always  find  favour  with  the  clergy ;  while 
the  heroes  of  the  Grecian  epic  were  not  only  linked 
in  a  thousand  ways  with  existing  worship,  practices, 
and  sacred  localities,  but  Homer  and  Hesiod  pass 
with  Herodotus  for  the  constructors  of  Grecian 
theology.  We  thus  see  that  the  ancient  epic  was 
both  exempt  from  certain  distracting  influences  by 
which  that  of  the  middle  ages  was  surrounded,  and 
more  closely  identified  with  the  veins  of  thought 
and  feeling  prevalent  in  the  Grecian  public.  Yet 
these  counteracting  influences  did  not  prevent  Pope 
Calixtus  n.  from  declaring  the  Chronicle  of  Turpin 
to  be  a  genuine  history. 
History  of  If  wc  take  the  history  of  our  own  country  as  it 
how  wo^"  was  conceived  and  written  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
doZ^tothc  seventeenth  century  by  Hardyng,  Fabyan,  Grafton, 
•eTenteenth  Hollinshcd,  and  others,  we  shall  find  that  it  was 

century*-  .   i     t-»  t       m 

began  with  supposed  to  begin  With  Brute  the  Trojan,  and  was 
Tr(5*n.  *  carried  down  from  thence,  for  many  ages  and 
through  a  long  succession  of  kings,  to  the  times  of 
Julius  Caesar.  A  similar  belief  of  descent  from 
Troy,  arising  seemingly  from  a  reverential  imita- 
tion of  the  Romans  and  of  their  Trojan  origin,  was 
cherished  in  the  fancy  of  other  European  nations. 
With  regard  to  the  English,  the  chief  circulator  of 
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it  was  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  it  passed  with 
little  resistance  or  dispute  into  the  national  faith — 
the  kings  from  Brute  downward  being  enrolled  in 
regular  chronological  series  with  their  respective 
dates  annexed.  In  a  dispute  which  took  place 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (a.d,  1301)  between 
England  and  Scotland,  the  descent  of  the  kings  of 
England  from  Brute  the  Trojan  was  solemnly  em- 
bodied in  a  document  put  forth  to  sustain  the 
rights  of  the  crown  of  England,  as  an  argument 
bearing  on  the  case  then  in  discussion:  and  it 
passed  without  attack  from  the  opposing  party^ — 
an  incident  which  reminds  us  of  the  appeal  made 
by  jEschinfis,  in  the  contention  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Philip  of  Maced6n  respecting  Amphipo- 
lis,  to  the  primitive  dotal  rights  of  Akamas  son  of 
Theseus — and  also  of  the  defence  urged  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  sustain  their  conquest  of  Sigeium,  against 
the  reclamations  of  the  Mityleneans,  wherein  the 
former  alleged  that  they  had  as  much  right  to  the 
place  as  any  of  the  other  Greeks  who  had  formed 
part  of  the  victorious  arjnaament  of  Agamemndn". 

'  See  Walton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  sect.  iii.  p.  131,  note. 
"  No  man  before  the  sixteenth  century  presumed  to  doubt  that  the 
Francs  derived  their  origin  from  Francus  son  of  Hector;  that  the 
Spaniards  were  descended  from  Japhet,  the  Britons  from  Brutus,  and 
the  Scotch  from  Fergus."     (Ibid,  p.  140.) 

According  to  the  Prologue  of  the  prose  Edda,  Odin  was  the  supreme 

king  of  Troy  in  Asia,  "in  ek  terr&  quam  nos  Turciam  appellamus 

Hiuc  omnes  Borealis  plagro  magnates  vel  primores  genealogias  suas  re- 
ferunt,  atque  principes  iUius  urbis  inter  numiua  locant :  sed  in  primis 
ipsum  Priamum  pro  Odeno  ponunt,*'  &c.  They  also  identified  Tros 
with  Thor.  (See  Lexicon  Mythologicum  ad  calcem  Eddse  Saemund. 
p.  662.  vol.  iii.) 

'  See  above,  ch.  xv.  p.  468 ;  also  iEschines,  De  Falsi  Legatione,  c.  14 ; 
Ilerodot.  v.  94.  The  Heraklcids  pretended  a  right  to  the  territory  in 
Sicily  near  Mount  Er>'x,  in  consequence  of  the  victory  gained  by  their 
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The  tenacity  with  which  this  early  series  of 
British  kings  was  defended,  is  no  less  remarkahle 
than  the  facility  with  which  it  was  admitted.  The 
chroniclers  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  warmly  protested  against  the  intrusive 
scepticism  which  would  cashier  so  noany  venerable 
sovereigns  and  efface  so  many  noble  deeds.  They 
appealed  to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  their  hearers, 
represented  the  enormity  of  thus  setting  up  a  pre- 
sumptuous criticism  against  the  belief  of  ages,  and 
insisted  on  the  danger  of  the  precedent  as  regarded 
history  generally  \  How  this  controversy  stood,  at 
the  time  and  in  the  view  of  the  illustrious  author  of 
Paradise  Lost,  I  shall  give  in  his  own  words  as  they 
appear  in  the  second  page  of  his  History  of  England. 
After  having  briefly  touched  upon  the  stories  of 
Samothes  son  of  Japhet,  Albion  son  of  Neptune, 
&c.  he  proceeds, — 

**  But  now  of  Brutus  and  his  line,  with  the  whole 
progeny  of  kings  to  the  entrance  of  Julius  Caesar, 
we  cannot  so  easily  be  discharged:  descents  of 
ancestry  long  continued,  Jaws  and  exploits  not 
plainly  seeming  to  be  borrowed  or  devised,  which 

progenitor  lUraklSs  over  £r)'x,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  place. 
(Herodot.  v.  43.) 

*  The  remarks  in  Speed's  Chronicle  (book  v.  c.  3.  sect.  11-12),  and 
the  preface  to  Howes's  Continuation  of  Stow's  Chronicle,  published  in 
163i,  are  curious  as  illustrating  this  earnest  feeling.  The  Chancellor 
Fortescue,  in  impressing  upon  his  royal  pupil,  the  son  of  Henry  VL, 
the  limited  character  of  English  monarchy,  deduces  it  from  Brute  the 
Trojan : — "  Concerning  the  different  powers  which  kings  claim  over 
their  subjects,  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  it  arises  solely  from  the  dif«- 
ferent  nature  of  their  original  institution.  So  the  kingdom  of  England 
had  its  original  from  Brute  and  the  Trojans,  who  attended  him  from 
Italy  and  Greece,  and  became  a  mixt  kind  of  government,  compounded 
of  the  regal  and  the  political."  (Hallam,  Hist.  Mid.  Ages,  ch.  viii.  P.  3, 
page  230.) 
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CD  the  common  belief  have  wrought  do  small  im- 
pression :  defended  by  many,  denied  utterly  by  few. 
For  what  though  Brutus  and  the  whole  Trojan 
pretence  were  yielded  up,  seeing  they,  who  first 
devised  to  bring  us  some  noble  ancestor,  were  con- 
tent at  first  with  Brutus  the  Consul,  till  better  in- 
vention, though  not  willing  to  forego  the  name» 
taught  them  to  remove  it  higher  into  a  more  fabu- 
lous age,  and  by  the  same  remove  lighting  on  the 
Trojan  tales,  in  afifectation  to  make  the  Briton  of 
one  original  with  the  Roman,  pitched  there :  Yet 
those  old  and  inborn  kings,  never  any  to  have  been 
real  persons,  or  done  in  their  lives  at  least  some  part 
qf  what  so  long  hath  been  remembered,  cannot  be 
tho%Lght  without  too  strict  incredulity.  For  these, 
and  those  causes  above-mentioned,  that  which  hath 
received  approbation  from  so  many,  I  have  chosen 
not  to  omit.  Certain  or  uncertain,  be  that  upon 
the  credit  of  those  whom  I  must  follow :  so  far  as 
keeps  aloof  from  impossible  or  absurd,  attested  by 
ancient  writers  from  books  more  ancient,  I  refuse 
not  as  the  due  and  proper  subject  of  story  ^" 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  general  belief  of  so  many 
centuries — in  spite  of  the  concurrent  persuasion  of 
historians  and  poets — in  spite  of  the  declaration  of 
Milton,  extorted  from  his  feelings  rather  than  from 
his  reason,  that  this  long  line  of  quasi-historical 
kings  and  exploits  could  not  be  all  unworthy  of 
belief — in  spite  of  so  large  a  body  of  authority  and 
precedent,  the  historians  of  the  nineteenth  century 

^  "  AntiquitaJi  enim  recepit  fabulas  fictas  etiam  nonnunquam  incon- 
dite :  hffic  letas  autem  jam  exculta,  pnesertim  eludens  omne  quod  fieri 
non  potest,  respuit,"  &c.  (Cicero,  De  Republic^,  ii.  10,  p.  147>  ed.  Maii.) 
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begin  the  history  of  England  with  Julius  Caesar. 
They  do  not  attempt  either  to  settle  the  dat»  of 
king  Bladud's  accession,  or  to  determine  what  may 
be  the  basis  of  truth  in  the  affecting  narrative  of 
Lear^  The  standard  of  historical  credibility,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  modern  events,  has  indeed 
been  greatly  and  sensibly  raised  within  the  last 
hundred  years. 

But  in  regard  to  ancient  Grecian  history,  the 
rules  of  evidence  still  continue  relaxed.  The 
dictum  of  Milton,  regarding  the  ante-Csesarian 
history  of  England,  still  represents  pretty  exactly 
the  feeling  now  prevalent  respecting  the  mythical 
history  of  Greece : — "  Yet  those  old  and  inborn 
kings  (Agamemndn,  Achilles,  Odysseus,  Jas6n, 
Adrastus,  Amphiaraus,  Meleager,  &c.),  never  any 
to  have  been  real  persons,  or  done  in  their  lives  at 
least  some  part  of  what  so  long  has  been  remem- 
bered, cannot  be  thought  without  too  strict  incre- 
dulity." Amidst  much  fiction  (we  are  still  told), 
there  must  be  some  truth :  but  how  is  such  truth  to 
be  singled  out  ?     Milton  does  not  even  attempt  to 

1  Dr.  Zacbary  Grey  has  the  following  observations  in  his  Notes  on 
Shakespeare  (London,  1754,  vol.  i.  p.  112).  In  commenting  on  the 
passage  in  King  Lear,  Nero  is  an  angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness,  he  says, 
"  This  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  most  remarkable  anachronisms.  King 
Lear  succeeded  his  father  Bladud  anno  mundi  3105;  and  Nero,  anno 
ramidi  4017,  was  sixteen  years  old,  when  he  married  Octavia,  Gsesar'a 
daughter.    See  Funccii  Chronologia,  p.  94." 

Such  a  supposed  chronological  disci*epancy  would  hardly  be  pointed 
out  in  any  commentary  now  written. 

The  introduction  prefixed  by  Mr.  Giles  to  his  recent  translation  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (1842)  gives  a  just  view  both  of  the  use  which 
our  old  poets  made  of  his  tales,  and  of  the  general  credence  so  long  and 
so  unsuspectingly  accorded  to  them.  The  list  of  old  British  kings  given 
by  Mr.  Giles  also  deserves  attention,  as  a  parallel  to  the  Grecian  genea*  • 
logics  anterior  to  the  Olympiads. 
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make  the  severance:  he  conteDts  himself  with 
''  keeping  aloof  from  the  impossible  and  the  absurd/' 
and  ends  in  a  narrative  which  has  indeed  the  merit 
of  being  sober-coloured,  but  which  he  never  for 
a  moment  thinks  of  recommending  to  his  readers 
as  true.  So  in  regard  to  the  legends  of  Greece, — 
Troy,  Thebes,  the  Argonauts,  the  Boar  of  Kalyddn, 
Hdrakl6s,  Theseus,  CEdipus, — the  conviction  still 
holds  in  men's  minds,  that  there  must  be  something 
true  at  the  bottom  ;  and  many  readers  of  this  work 
may  be  displeased,  I  fear,  not  to  see  conjured  up 
before  them  the  Eid6lon  of  an  authentic  history, 
even  though  the  vital  spark  of  evidence  be  altogether 
wanting  ^ 

'  The  foUowing  passage  from  the  Preface  of  Mr.  Price  to  Warton's 
History  of  English  Poetry  is  alike  just  and  forcibly  characterised ;  the 
whole  Preface  is  indeed  fuU  of  philosophical  reflection  on  popular 
fables  generally.    Mr.  Price  observes  (p.  79), — 

"  The  great  evil  with  which  this  long-contested  question  appears  to 
be  threatened  at  the  present  day,  is  an  extreme  equally  dangerous  with 
the  incredulity  of  'Mi.  Ritson,— a  disposition  to  receive  as  authentic 
history,  under  a  slightly  fabulous  colouring,  every  incident  recorded  in 
the  British  Chronicle.  An  allegorical  interpretation  is  now  inflicted 
upon  all  the  marvellous  circumstances ;  a  forced  construction  imposed 
upon  the  less  glaring  deviations  from  probability ;  and  the  usual  sub- 
terfuge of  baffled  research, — erroneous  readings  and  etymological  so- 
phistry,— ^is  made  to  reduce  every  stubborn  and  intractable  text  to  some- 
thing like  the  consistency  required.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  notorious  failures  of  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  in  Roman  history  would 
have  prevented  the  repetition  of  an  error,  which  neither  learning  nor 
ingenuity  can  render  palatable ;  and  that  the  havoc  and  deadly  ruin 
effected  by  these  ancient  writers  (in  other  respects  so  valuable)  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  monuments  of  traditional  story, 
would  have  acted  as  sufficient  corrective  on  all  future  aspirants.  The 
fisvourers  of  this  system  might  at  least  have  been  instructed  by  the 
philosophic  example  of  Livy, — if  it  be  lawful  to  ascribe  to  philosophy  a 
line  of  conduct  which  perhaps  was  prompted  by  a  poweiful  sense  of 
poetic  beauty, — that  traditional  record  can  only  gain  in  the  hands  of 
the  future  historian  by  one  attractive  aid, — ^the  grandeur  and  lofky  graces 
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I  presume  to  think  that  our  great  poet  has  pro- 
ceeded upon  mistaken  views  with  respect  to  the  old 
British  fables,  not  less  in  that  which  he  leaves  out 
than  in  that  which  he  retains.  To  omit  the  lairacQ- 
lous  and  the  fantastic,  (it  is  that  which  be  really 
means  by  "  the  impossible  and  the  absurd, '0  i^  to 
suck  the  life-blood  out  of  these  once  popular  nam- 
tives-^to  divest  them  at  once  both  of  their  g^enuine 

oi  that  incomparable  style  in  which  the  first  decade  is  written  ;   and  that 
the  best  dnty  towards  antiquity,  and  the  most  agreeable   one  towprds 
posterity,  is  to  transmit  the  narrative  received  as  an  unsophisticated 
tradition,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  its  marvels  and  the  awful  ciignify  of  its 
supernatural  agency.    For  however  largely  we  may  oonoede  that  raal 
events  have  supplied  the  substance  of  any  traditive  story,  yet  the  mmoaot 
of  absolute  facts,  and  the  manner  of  those  facts,  the  period   of  their 
occurrence,  the  names  of  the  agents,  and  the  locality  given  to  the  seeoe, 
are  all  combined  upon  principles  so  wholly  beyond  our  knowIe<ige,  that 
it  becomes  impossible  to  fix  with  certainty  upon  any  single  point  better 
authenticated  than  its  fellow.     Probability  in  such  decisions  wiIZ  often 
prove  the  most  falladous  guide  we  can  follow }  for,  ind^pendenttj  of 
the  acknowledged  historical  axiom,  that  '  le  vrai  n  est  pas  toujouiv  le 
vraisemblable,'  innumerable  instances  might  be  adduced,  where  tradi- 
tion has  had  recourse  to  this  very  probability  to  confer  a  plausible  lane- 
tion  upon  her  most  fictitious  and  romantic  incidentt.    It  will  be  a  nraiA 
more  useful  labour,  wherever  it  can  be  ejected,  to  trace  the  progress  of 
this  traditional  story  in  the  country  where  it  has  become  located,  by  a 
reference  to  those  natural  or  artificial  monuments  which  are  tbe  un- 
varying sources  of  fictitious  events  |  and,  by  a  strict  comparison  of  iU 
details  with  the  analogous  memorials  of  other  nations,  to  separate  thoae 
elements  which  are  obviously  of  a  native  growth,  from  the  oocurreuoes 
bearing  the  impress  of  a  foreign  origin.     fVe  shall  gain  Utile,  perhapit 
by  such  a  course  for  the  history  of  human  events ;  but  it  will  be  an  im- 
portant accession  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  on  the  history  of  the  human 
mind.    It  will  infallibly  display,  as  in  the  analysis  of  every  similar  re- 
cord, the  operations  of  (hat  refining  principle  which  is  ever  oblitsratiiig 
the  monotonous  deeds  of  violence,  that  fill  the  chronicle  of  a  nation's 
early  career,  and  exhibit  the  brightest  attribute  in  the  catalogue  of  man's 
intellectual  endowments, — ^a  glowing  and  vigorous  imagination, — ^be- 
stowing upon  all  the  impulses  of  the  mind  a  splendour  and  virtuous 
dignity,  which,  however  fallacious  historically  considered,  are  never 
without  a  powerfully  redeeming  good,  the  ethical  tendency  pf  all  th&t 
lessons." 
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distingoishing  mark,  and  of  the  charm  by  which 
they  acted  on  the  feelings  of  believers.  Still  less 
ought  we  to  consent  to  break  up  and  disenchant  in 
a  Bimilar  manner  the  mythes  of  ancient  Greece — 
partly  because  they  possess  the  mythical  beauties 
and  characteristics  in  far  higher  perfection,  partly 
because  they  sank  deeper  into  the  mind  of  a  Greek, 
and  pervaded  both  the  public  and  private  sentiment 
of  the  country  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the 
British  fables  in  England. 

Two  courses,  and  two  only,  are  open  ;  either  to  tw©  ways 
pass  over  the  mythes  altogether,  which  is  the  way  deaili^ 
in  which  modern  historians  treat  the  old  British  oreciw 
fables — or  else   to  give   an   account  of   them  as  "^^o^'^ 
mythes ;  to  recognise  and  respect  their  specific  na-  ?»«"*5  **'» 
ture,  and  to  abstain  from  confounding  them  with  count  them 
ordinary  and  certi^able  history.    There  are  good  Reuons^for 
reasons  for  pursuing  this  second  method  in  refer-  ?he Ifa^n 
ence  to  the  Grecian  mythes;  and  when  so  con- 
sidered, they  consitute  an   important  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  Grecian  mind,  and  indeed  in  that 
of  the  human  race  generally.     The  historical  faith 
of  the  Greeks,  as  well    as  that   of  other  people, 
in  reference  to  early  and  unrecorded  times,  is  as 
mach  subjective  and  peculiar  to  themselves  as  their 
religious  faith :  among  the  Greeks,  especially,  the 
two  are  confounded  with  an  intimacy  which  nothing 
leBs  than  great  violence  can  disjoin.     Gods,  heroes 
and  men — religion  and  patriotism — matters  divine, 
heroic  and  human — were  all  woven  together  by  the 
Greeks   into    one   indivisible   web,   in   which  the 
threads  of  truth  and  reality,  whatever  they  might 
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originally  have  been,  were  neither  intended  to  be, 
nor  were  actually,  distinguishable.  Composed  of 
such  materials,  and  animated  by  the  electric  spark 
of  genius,  the  mythical  antiquities  of  Greece  formed 
a  whole  at  once  trustworthy  and  captivating  to  the 
faith  and  feelings  of  the  people ;  but  neither  trust- 
worthy nor  captivating,  when  we  sever  it  from  these 
subjective  conditions,  and  expose  its  naked  elements 
to  the  scrutiny  of  an  objective  criticism.  Moreover 
the  separate  portions  of  Grecian  mythical  foretime 
ought  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  that  ag- 
gregate of  which  they  form  a  part :  to  detach  the 
divine  from  the  heroic  legends,  or  some  one  of  the 
heroic  legends  from  the  remainder,  as  if  there  were 
an  essential  and  generic  diflference  between  them, 
is  to  present  the  whole  under  an  erroneous  point  of 
view.  The  mythes  of  Troy  and  Thdbes  are  no  more 
to  be  handled  objectively,  with  a  view  to  detect  an 
historical  base,  than  those  of  Zeus  in  Krdte,  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis  in  Dfilos,  of  Hermes,  or  of 
Promfitheus.  To  single  out  the  siege  of  Troy  from 
the  other  mythes,  as  if  it  were  entitled  to  pre-emi- 
nence as  an  ascertained  historical  and  chronological 
event,  is  a  proceeding  which  destroys  the  true  cha- 
racter and  coherence  of  the  mythical  world:  we 
only  transfer  the  story  (as  has  been  remarked  in 
the  preceding  chapter)  from  a  class  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  every  tie  both  of  common  origin 
and  fraternal  affinity,  to  another  with  which  it  has 
no  relationship,  except  such  as  violent  and  gratui- 
tous criticism  may  enforce. 

By  drawing  this  marked  distinction  between  the 
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mjrthical  and  the  historical  world, — between  matter 
appropriate  only  for  subjective  historyi  and  matter 
in  which  objective  evidence  is  attainable, — we  shall 
only  carry  out  to  its  proper  length  the  just  and 
well-known  position  long  ago  laid  down  by  Varro. 
That  learned  man  recognised  three  distinguishable  Triple  par. 
periods  in  the  time  preceding  his  own  age :  **  First,  piit^time 
the  time  from  the  beginning  of  mankind  down  to  ^y  ^■"°' 
the  first  deluge;  a  time  wholly  unknown.  Se- 
condly, the  period  from  the  first  deluge  down  to 
the  first  Olympiad,  which  is  called  the  mythical 
period,  because  many  fabulous  things  are  recounted 
in  it.  Thirdly,  the  time  from  the  first  Olympiad 
down  to  ourselves,  which  is  called  the  historical 
period,  because  the  things  done  in  it  are  comprised 
in  true  histories*," 

Taking  the  commencement  of  true  or  objective 
history  at  the  point  indicated  by  Varro,  I  still  con- 
sider the  mythical  and  historical  periods  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  wider  gap  than  he  would  have  admitted. 
To  select  any  one  year  as  an  absolute  point  of  com- 
mencement, is  of  course  not  to  be  understood  lite- 
rally :  but  in  point  of  fact,  this  is  of  very  little  im- 
portance in  reference  to  the  present  question,  seeing 
that  the  great  mythical  events — the  sieges  of  Thfibes 

^  Varro  ap.  Gensorin.  de  Die  Natal! ;  Varronis  Fragm.  p.  219,  ed. 
Scaliger,  1623.  *'  Varro  tria  discrimina  temporum  esse  tradit.  Primum 
ab  hominum  principio  usque  ad  cataclysmum  priorem,  quod  propter 
ignorantiam  vocatur  abrjKoy,  Secundum,  a  cataclysmo  priore  ad  Olym- 
piadem  primam,  quod,  quia  in  eo  multa  fabulosa  referuntur,  Mythicon 
nominatur.  Tertium  a  prim&  Olympiade  ad  nos ;  quod  dicitur  Historic 
con,  quia  res  in  eo  gestae  veris  historiis  continentur." 

To  the  same  purpose  Africanus,  ap.  Eusebium,  Pnep.  £v.  xx.  p.  487: 
Mc^p*  f^V  'OXvfjLiridbiOV^  ovdcy  oKptfih  l(n'6prfTai  rois  *EXXi;<r*,  iravrav 
avyK€xvfJtfvav,  Ka\  Korh  /iffiiv  avToU  t&p  irp6  tov  <rvfx<l)»powrtov,  &c. 
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and  Troy^  the  Argonautic  expedition,  the  Kalydo* 
nian  boar-hunt,  the  return  of  the  Hdrakleids,  &c.— ' 
are  all  placed  long  anterior  to  the  first  Olympiad, 
by  those  who  have  applied  chronological  boundft'- 
ries  to  the  mythical  narratives.  The  period  imme^ 
diately  preceding  the  first  Olympiad  is  one  exceed- 
ingly barren  of  events ;  the  received  chronology 
recognises  400  years,  and  Herodotus  admitted  500 
years,  from  that  date  back  to  the  Trojan  war. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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